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have  already  attained  a  permanent  rank  among  the  philosophical  ' 
writings  of  the  day. 

Beyond  the  productions  of  Enelish  writers,  there  are  many 
recent  publications  in  German  and  French  which  are  not  readily 
accessible  to  English  readers,  unless  they  are  competent  German 
and'Frsnch  scholars.  Of  these  foreign  writings,  the  translations 
have  been  entrustnl  to  gentlemen  whose  names  will  be  a  guaran- 
tee for  their  critical  fidelity. 

"  Thk  English  and  Fokkion  PmLosoPHioAL  Libbabt"  claims 
to  be  free  from  all  bias,  and  thus  fairly  to  represent  all  develop- 
meots  of  Philosophy,  from  Spinosa  to  Hartmann,  from  Leibniti 
to  Lotze.  Each  original  work  is  produced  under  the  inspection 
of  it*  author,  from  his  manuscript,  without  intermediate  sugges- 
tions or  alterations.  As  corollaries,  works  showing  the  results 
of  Positive  Science,  occasionally,  though  seldom,  find  a  place  in 
the  series. 

The  seriee  is  el^antly  printed  in  octavo,  and  the  price  regu- 
lated b^  the  extent  of  each  volnme.  The  volumes  will  follow  in 
Buccesnon,  at  no  fixed  periods,  but  as  early  as  is  consistent  with 
the  necessary  care  ia  their  production. 
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PREFACE. 


Tbis  book  is  designed  to  make  known  to  English  readers  one 
of  the  greatest,  purest,  most  furseeing  minds  of  tlie  age.  Those 
who  are  best  acquainted  wiib  Edgar  Quinet  will  feel  this  to  be 
no  exaggerat4Kl  description.  By  a  simple  account  of  his  early 
life  and  writings,  I  propose  to  indicate  the  origin  of  liia  char- 
acter and  thoughts,  and  to  follow  their  development  until  he  is 
fairly  launched  on  the  world  of  action.  This  would  be  great 
temerity  on  niy  part  if  I  relied  on  my  own  ability.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  Edgar  Quinet  has  himself  shown  the  way  in  an 
antobiographic  fragment  called  "  Histoiro  de  mes  Id^es  ; "  and 
though  that  history  does  not  go  beyond  his  eighteenth  year, 
it  i8  supplemented  by  two  volumes  of  letters,  by  several  docu- 
ments, and  many  explanatory  notes  published  since  hie  death 
by  his  widow ;  and  by  the  autobiographic  character  of  all 
his  works.  For  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  Edgar  Quinet's  philo- 
sophy that  he  found  the  whole  history  of  Humanity  in  his 
own  BOuL  His  inner  life,  then,  with  all  its  experiences,  could 
not  fail  to  be  for  him  an  inexhaustible  source  of  knowledge, 
and  one  from  which  he  constantly  drew  in  writing  his  numerous 

If,  then,  this  book  should  prove  at  all  successful  in  its 
obj&t,  it  will  be  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  Edgar  Quinet  having 
made  the  way  easy,  and,  in  the  second,  to  my  going  constantly 
to  a  source  of  inspiration  open  to  all.  On  no  other  grounds 
conld  I  venture  to  present  this  hook  to   those  who  I  have 
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reason  tp  believe  will  be  its  readers.  But  knowing  it  to  be  a 
work  of  conscience  from  beginning  to  end,  knowing  that  I  have 
spared  no  pains  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  I  offer  it 
fearlessly,  certain  that  whatever  its  shortcomings,  it  must, 
from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  be  found  a  real  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  day,  a  real  help  to  the  elucidation  of  some 
most  important  problems. 

For  Quinet  wrestled  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  during  a  long 
night,  refusing  to  let  it  go  until  he  had  learnt  its  secret  and 
obtained  its  blessing.  The  man  who  has  done  this  must  prevail. 
It  matters  little,  as  regards  Quinet,  whether  this  book  effects  its 
object  or  no ;  he  is  certain  in  the  end  to  be  acknowledged  a 
prince  among  thinkers.  He  can  afford  to  wait,  but  we  cannot ; 
for  he  is  the  kind  of  teacher  we  need^the  teacher  who  will 
revive  not  only  our  faith  in  Truth,  Justice,  Liberty,  but  in  the 
History  of  Humanity,  in  the  Order  of  Nature,  and  in  that  Reli- 
gion which  is  the  chief  source  of  life  and  purification: — the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 

I  do  not  say  this  in  the  interest  of  any  Church  or  of  any  theo- 
logy, for  Quinet  acknowledged  neither.  A  man  more  free  from 
ecclesiastical  ties  or  theologic  bias  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  ; 
to  identify  him,  therefore,  with  any  formulated  view  of  modern 
Christianity  would  be  entirely  misleading.  But  if  words  mean 
anything,  there  was  to  Quinet  no  force  in  the  history  of 
Humanity  so  pure  ,and  strong  as  that  life  lived  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty  year?  ago  in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem.  It  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  entertain  any  theological  conception  of  that  ■ 
life;  it  was  simply  to  him  the  expression  of  a  soul  that  found 
itself  too  large  for  this  universe,  an  infinite  soul  from  which  had 
sprang,  as  from  the  well-head  of  some  mighty  river,  that  moral 
influence,  that  self-regenerative  power  which,  working  in  the 
civilisation  of  the  modern  world,  has  rendered  it  so  progressive 
and  beneficent. 

And  this  thought  was  in  entire  conformity  with  one  of  the 
leading  ideas  of  Quinet's  teaching  :  that  Religion  is  the  foona- 
tive  power  in  hbtory,  the  real  substance  of  Humanity,  the  force 
that  moulds  the  life  of  every  nation  aa  well  as  every  man  ;  and 
with  this  other :  that  the  nature  of  every  religion  depends  on 
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the  natare  of  the  soul  of  its  founder.  If,  then,  the  soul  of  the 
Ghriat  was  infinite,  it  foUowa  that  his  religion  is  capable  of 
infinite  expansion ;  a  thought  borne  out  by  several  remarkable 
passages  in  Quinet's  writings,  some  of  which  will  be  found  in 
this  book. 

Ko  one  was  more  alive  to  the  corruptions  of  Christianity 
than  Edgar  Quinet ;  in  his  more  purely  historical  works  he  has 
traced  the  development  of  a  Catholic  Brahminiam  and  a  Catholic 
Buddhism  in  Europe,  and  their  blighting  effects  oU  the  countries 
which  have  remained  influenced  by  Romanism ;  and  in  one  of 
his  latest  works  he  has  signalled  the  rising  in  Europe,  in  our 
own  day,  of  a  Biahminism  and  a  Buddhism  more  thoroughly 
Oriental  than  that  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

I  should  extend  this  preface  indefinitely  were  I  to  attempt 
any  delineation  of  Quinet  as  a  man,  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  and 
a  patriot  I  will  only  refer  to  one  point  which  springs  out  of 
what  has  just  been  said,  and  which  to  my  mind  constitutes  his 
highest  claim  to  attention.  It  is  the  possession  of  what  he 
called  "  philosophic  intuition,"  but  which  I  cannot  distinguish 
from  what  both  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Churches  have 
always  understood  by  "the  gift  of  prophecy."  Dr.  Edward 
Dowden,  in  his  essay  on  Edgar  Quinet,  has  said  most  happily 
that  Quinet  was  one  of  those  men  that  made  the  conscience  of 
a  nation ;  may  we  not  say  that  he  was  one  of  those  men  that 
make  part  of  the  conscience  of  Humanity,  and  are  not  such  its 
true  prophets  I  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  word. 

I  shall  say  no  mora  except  to  express  my  unfeigned  thanks 
to  all  who  have  helped  me  to  produce  this  book.  Conscious  of 
my  own  incapacity,  I  have  sought  aid,  human  and  divine,  and 
have  received  it  in  a  way  quite  surprising.  If  I  were  to  record 
the  names  of  all  who  have  helped  me  by  sympathy  or  subscrip- 
tion, it  would  look  like  self-glorification.  I  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  thanking  by  name  those  who  have  actually  laboured 
with  me  to  produce  this  work.  To  Madame  Edgar  Quinet  for 
many  notes,  and  especially  for  the  permission  to  copy  some 
precious  family  portraits  ;  to  Professor  Flint  of  Edinburgh,  to 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Alfred  Dumesnil  of  Vascceil,  and  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Moggridge  of  Leatherhead,  for  their  careful 
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Buperrision  of  the  whole  woHc,  I  cannot  sufSdently  expreu  my 
obligation.  Witliout  the  help  of  bo  constant  and  faithful  a 
friend  and  critic  as  Mr.  Mog^dge,  the  work  would  never  have 
heen  what  it  ia.  I  have  also  to  thank  Monsieur  IA>n  Feer,  of 
the  £ibUoth^ue  Rationale,  Paris;  Mr.  Horny  Stevens,  the 
eminent  bibliographer,  and  Dr.  Whittemore  of  Sutton,  for  inci- 
dental help  tending  to  its  improvement  Lastly,  it  owes  much 
to  the  skilful  rendering  of  the  portraits  by  my  friend  Mi^ 
Charles  Butterworth. 

For  all  the  opinions,  however,  in  this  preface,  or  for  any  view 
of  Quinet's  life  and  writings  taken  in  this  work,  I  am  alone 
responsible. 

The  letter  inserted  opposite  p.  z8  is  a  facsimile  of  one  written 
by  Edgar  Quinet  from  College  at  Bourg  in  the  spring  of  1816 ; 
the  portrait  is  probably  a  year  earlier  in  date.  Thus  they  both 
belong  to  the  most  interesting  period  of  his  life. 

RICHARD  HEATH. 
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CHAPTER   L 

BOURG,    WBSBL.      1803-1807. 


Edgas  QimrET  was  bom  Febroary  the  17th,  1803,  at 
Bourg,  the  chief  town  of  Ain  in  France,  a  department 
bordering  on  Switzerland.  When  he  came  into  the  world 
the  Temple  of  Janus  was  closed.  But  the  very  next  day, 
the  second  of  his  life,  it  was  re-opened,  and  the  Bends  of 
war  came  hurrying  out  to  desolate  Europe  for  more  than 
twelve  years. 

The  babe  who  thus  made  its  appearance  at  so  unpro* 
pitions  ftn  hour  was  a  pale-faced  little  creature,  and  it 
was  doubtful  whether  its  exit  would  not  be  almost  coeval 
with  its  entry. 

The  Quinets  were  an  old  Catholic  family  established 
in  Brttte  for  three  centuries.  Edgar's  grandfather,  Phili- 
bert  Quinet,  was  Maire  of  Bourg,  his  grandmother  being 
the  daughter  of  a  lawyer  in  the  Dauphiny,  She  was  a 
character.  A  conventual  life  of  some  years  had  made 
her  terribly  hard.  Her  domestic  discipline  was  more 
than  monastic ;  once  a  week  she  employed  a  garde- 
de-vUle  to  whip  her  three  children  (one  was  a  girl) 
naughty  or  not.  When  her  son  was  only  three  she  shut 
him  up  in  a  drawer.  When  he  was  a  young  man  she 
had  all  the  flowers  he  loved  torn  up ;  and  when  he  w&s 
fifty  years  old  she  rebuked  him  as  unceremoniously  as  if 
he  were  still  a  hoy.     This  awful  old  lady  had  a  strange 
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admiration  for  beauty.  She  surroanded  herself  'with 
engraviDgs  and  works  of  ait,  and  would  have  no  domestic 
in  her  employ  who  had  not  regular  features.  There  must 
have  been  something  beautiful  in  the  face  of  her  new-bom 
grandson,  since,  at  the  sight  of  him,  she  relaxed  her  stern- 
ness and  said,  "  He  will  hate  mind." 

The  BOH  who  was  treated  so  severely  was  the  father  of 
Edgar  Quinet,  and  hia  early  experiences  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  estimating  his  relations  with  his  own  son. 
Driven  from  home  by  these  austerities,  Jerome  Quinet 
enrolled  himself  among  the  volunteers  of  '92.  His  ener- 
getic intellect  and  strong  will  found  ample  scope  in  the 
activities  of  the  time.  Although  just  by  nature  and 
principle,  and  really  kind  in  heart,  he  inherited  some- 
thing of  the  stem  and  repellent  manner  of  hia  mother. 
If  his  choice  in  marriage  be  any  indication,  he  must  also 
have  had  her  appreciation  of  beauty ;  for  his  wife  pos- 
sessed that  gift  in  a  triple  degree. 

Eugenie  Eozat  Lagis  was  on  the  paternal  side  of  an 
old  Calvinist  family,  the  Kozats  of  the  south  of  France, 
while  on  the  maternal,  she  was  descended  from  Italian 
Huguenots,  the  Lagis  of  Verona,  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
Beformation,  had  taken  refuge  in  Geneva.  Being  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  her  father  travelled  about  a  great 
deal,  and  this  course  of  life  early  developed  the  intellect 
and  self-reliance  of  his  daughter.  Educated  in  Switzer- 
land and  at  Yeisailles,  she  was  a  very  unique  mixture  of 
solid  Genevan  principles,  with  the  stylish  manners,  bold 
ideas,  and  restless  curiosity  of  old  French  society.  As  a 
school-girl  of  ten  years  of  age,  she  had  resisted  the 
attempts  of  certain  high  dignitaries  to  bring  her  into  the 
Koman  Church.  And  yet  she  does  not  appear  to  have 
felt  the  slightest  difficulty  in  marrying  into  a  Catholic 
family,  or  in  having  her  children  baptized  into  their 
religion.  The  fact  was,  that  she  and  her  husband  were 
really  of  the  same  faith,  both  being  ardent  believers  in 
the  principles  of  the  Hevolution,  and  caring  little  for 
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theological  dogmaa.  Jerome  Quiset'a  admiration  for  his 
^rife  vas  unbounded,  and  vith  relation  to  his  children 
he  seema  to  have  generally  yielded  to  her  judgment 
Perhaps  this  cost  him  little,  as  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  much  sympathy  for  the  yooug.  Hia  derisive 
tone  and  the  stare  of  his  great  blue  eyes  fr^htened 
Edgar.  Wrapt  up  in  his  own  thoughts  and  projects, 
M.  Quiuet  pennitted  all  the  affections  of  the  family  to 
centre  in  the  mother,  who  was  quite  worthy  of  this 
confidence. 

Madame  Quinet's  face  portrayed  the  character  of  her 
mind ;  great  black  eyes  sparkling  with  hght,  yet  full  of 
depth  and  feeling,  a  fine  forehead  set  in  a  frame  of  long 
black  ringlets,  a  most  engaging  smile,  its  whole  contour 
was  charming. 

Edgar  Quiuet  possessed  his  mother's  intense,  impulsive 
nature.  He  had  her  gaiety  and  joy  of  heart  and  mind, 
and  suffered  as  she  did  at  times,  from  an  unreasonable 
melancholy. 

Another  person  who  exercised  some  influence  over  his 
childhood  was  his  aunt,  the  daughter  of  the  old  lady  who 
believed  in  beauty,  and  in  having  her  children  whipped 
ouce  a  week.  Under  this  system  Madame  Destaillades 
had  developed  into  a  hater  of  all  severity,  and  a  rebel 
against  every  yoke.  She  would  a  thousand  times  rather 
be  unjust  than  unkind.  She  petted  every  creature  she 
came  across;  animals  she  loved  exceedingly,  especially 
ugly  ones,  because  they  were  the  most  miserable.  Con- 
ventionalism she  abominated,  the  freedom  of  the  country 
was  her  delight,  the  wilder  and  more  uncultivated  the 
better  she  liked  it.  Her  chosen  dwelling-place  was  a 
little  house  in  a  wood.  There  was  no  pain  she  would 
not  endure  that  she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  spoiling 
her  little  nephew.  He  might  yoke  her  to  his  ploi^h, 
strike  her  with  the  goad,  be  as  wilful  as  he  chose,  she 
found  it  all  perfectly  adorable. 

As  a  granite  rock  is  sometimes  concealed  by  soft  ver- 
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dura  vbich  the  ever-changing  atmosphere  dapples  with 
alternate  light  and  shade,  so  beneath  her  impulsive  tem- 
perament Madame  Qninet  hid  the  soul  of  a  stoic.  She 
had  such  an  elevated  conception  of  life  and  its  duties, 
and  such  -a  conscientious  determination  to  fulfil  them,  that 
rather  than  arrest  the  development  of  any  noble  trait 
of  character  in  her  son,  she  would  willingly  jeopardise 
his  life,  showing  always,  and  consistently,  how  far  she 
esteemed  the  soul  above  the  body.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
she  appeared  almost  recklasa  about  him,  but  it  was  not 
80,  for  he  was  never  oat  of  her  thoughts.  Her  one 
absorbing  idea  was  bow  to  make  a  man  of  him  after  her 
own  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  his  faith  in  hia  mother's 
power  and  goodness  knew  no  bounds.  Having  heard 
how  true  penitents  mixed  their  bread  with  cinders,  the 
child  one  day  tried  to  make  a  cake  of  ash-dust  A  puff 
of  wind  blew  some  of  the  fine,  sharp  powder  into  his  eyes. 
His  mother,  hearing  his  screams,  ran  to  bis  relief.  Edgar 
thought  he  was  blinded,  and  in  a  piteous  voice  exclaimed : 
"  If  my  eyes  are  put  out,  will  you  know  how  to  make 
me  new  ones  !  " 

Gifted  with  singular  purity  of  heart,  great  moral  deli- 
cacy, much  sensibility,  and  with  a  never-failing  goodness 
that  harmonised  all  bis  faculties,  the  aureole  was  so 
manifest  in  infancy  that  an  English  uncle  exclaimed,  the 
first  time  the  child  was  shown  him,  "  He  resembles 
Marcus  Aurelius."  "  A  delicate  child,  very  affectionate, 
but  very  roguish,"  such  was  the  testimony  of  the  nurae  of 
these  early  days,  la  bonne  Madeleine,  who  lived  to  be  the 
first  to  welcome  Edgar  Quinet  to  Brussels,  when,  forty- 
two  years  lat«r,  he  came  there  an  exile. 

In  1806  Madame  Quinet  took  her  son,  then  three 
years  of  age,  to  Paris,  from  whence  they  set  out  for 
Wesel,  to  join  M,  Quinet,  who  was  acting  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine.  At  Wesel  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  be  continually  with  the  soldiers.  Auster- 
litz  had  been  fought  in  the  previous  December,  and  some 
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of  tlie  c&valry  who  had  been  in  the  b&ttte  weie  at  WeaeL 
They  petted  Edgar,  vould  have  him  at  mess,  making  him 
drink  their  soup.  When  they  marched  he  accompanied 
them,  with  two  large  sheep,  harnessed  like  horses.  When 
they  returned  be  went  with  the  regiment  to  the  stables, 
and  combed  and  curried  hia  sheep  as  he  saw  the  soldiers 
did  the  horses.  No  doubt  his  parents  aigued  that  French 
boys  vere  only  bom  to  be  conscripta,  and  Edgar  could 
not  b^in  too  early. 
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CBRTJNBS,   CHAROLLES.      1807-181I. 

"  Slu  li  In  loTB  with  Uia  ImmoilBl  put  >A  mc."— Flikt's  Ltttm. 

At  the  commeQcement  of  r  807  the  boy  and  his  mother 
retmued  to  France,  and  went  at  once  to  Certineg,  a 
country  place  about  six  or  seven  miles  &om  Boui^,  hia 
father  possessing  a  email  estate  thete,  vhich  had  been  in 
the  family  three  hundred  years. 

Certines  was  one  of  those  out-of-the-world  spots,  rarer 
and  rarer  every  day,  but  which  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  were  not  uncommon  even  in  England.  The  sun 
set  behind  vast  oak  forests,  so  illimitable  that  people  got 
lost  in  them  for  days ;  it  rose  over  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
the  first  step  in  the  mighty  ranges  of  the  Jura  and  of  the 
Alps.  Between  the  forests  and  the  monntainB  lay  heaths, 
copses,  alder  woods,  vast  plains  of  grass  or  of  com;  over 
this  immense  ocean  of  broom,  of  heath,  of  rye,  the  sultry 
summer  air  hui^  silent  and  peaceful,  while  in  the  autumn, 
from  the  marshes  and  the  dark  pools  in  the  forest  arose 
miasmas,  bringing  fever  into  every  cottage  and  home- 
stead. On  a  little  hiU  in  this  vast  waving  ocean  stood 
the  ancestral  home  of  the  Quinets,  half  cottage,  half 
chateau,  in  the  midst  of  acacias  and  poplars,  and  of  pear, 
nut,  and  cherry  trees,  the  latter  pushing  their  long 
branches  right  into  its  windows.  The  building  was 
very  old,  and  Jerome  Qninet  bad  ornamented  it  with 
two  semi-circular  summer  houses,  with  alat«  roo&  and 
colamns. 
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Here  his  family  lived  a  mral  life,  and  the  little  Edgar 
received  a  natural  and,  for  that  very  reason,  a  singular 
education.  In  the  early  summer  time  the  boy  rose  irith 
the  dawn,  shotddered  his  little  hay-fork,  and  went  to  the 
meadows  with  the  mowers.  In  harvest  time  he  gleaned 
after  the  reapers,  made  a  sheaf,  beat  out  the  com  with  a 
little  flail,  took  it  to  the  miller,  fetched  the  flour  when 
ground,  and  making  it  into  cakes,  baked  them  in  an  oven 
he  had  built  himself. 

Although  his  mother  beHeved  in  the  great  advantage 
of  being  well  born,  she  was  far  too  enlightened  to 
imagine  its  benefit  consisted  in  being  able  to  separate 
oneself  from  the  common  herd.  On  the  contrary,  she 
had  faith  in  the  inherent  dignity  of  Humanity,  and 
conceived  nothing  could  be  better  than  to  live  in  con- 
tinoal  contact  with  it,  especially  under  its  most  unso- 
phisticated form.  Besides,  she  had  herself  drunk  at  the 
fountainbead  of  the  new  democratic  ideas,  and  no  doubt 
thought  that  aa  her  son  had  to  find  a  career  amongst  the 
people,  the  sooner  he  understood  them  the  better.  His 
experiences  were  simple,  but  they  revealed  in  primitive 
and  childlike  language  the  main  idea  that  most  entertain 
as  to  the  only  possible  basis  of  society — the  mle  of  the 
stroi^est. 

Edgar  had  for  his  playmate  a  peasant  boy  named 
Gnstin,  three  or  four  years  older  than  himself,  but  very 
much  stronger.  Gustin  thought  it  quite  natural  that  he 
should  always  give  in  to  the  young  gentleman's  whims, 
and  act  the  part  of  a  little  slave.  Calling  the  two  boys 
before  her,  Madame  Quinet  reproved  the  one  for  hia 
servility,  and  the  other  for  his  insolence,  telling  them 
that  they  were  equals,  and  that  she  expected  them  to 
act  as  such  in  future.  The  young  peasant  understood 
that  there  was  to  be  a  change,  and  that  birth  was  no 
longer  to  have  the  rule,  but  the  idea  of  equaUty  between 
a  boy  of  five  or  six  and  one  of  eight  or  nine  was  more 
Han  he  could  comprehend.     So  in  his  turn  he  played 
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the  tyrant,  and  Edgar  had  Bubmisaively  to  cany  Oustin's 
sabots  vhen  the  latter  was  tired  of  ninning  about  in 
them.  Gustio,  however,  was  one  of  the  kindest  boys  in 
the  village,  and  in  his  society  Edgar  not  only  leamt  to 
love  human  nature,  but  to  love  all  nature.  Thus  he 
came  to  know  the  birds  by  their  notes,  or  by  their 
manner  of  perchii^  on  the  hedges,  or  on  the  trees,  and 
to  distinguish  the  many  voices  of  nature. 

When  about  three  years  of  age,  Edgar  wanted  to  be 
a  ploughman.  He  was  accordingly  allowed  to  lead, 
day  after  day,  two  oxen  up  and  down  the  furrows. 
For  these  patient  creatures  he  had  aa  great  an  affection 
as  they  had  for  him.  He  considered  them  as  his  own, 
and  could  not  bear  that  any  one  else  should  drive  them ; 
and  when  tired  oi  melancholy,  a  condition  into  which  a 
child  might  easily  fall  in  such  a  languid  atmosphere,  a 
visit  to  the  stable  of  Bise  and  Froment  proved  an 
unfailing  remedy.  In  their  society  the  boy's  spirits 
returned,  and  he  felt  quite  consoled  by  the  sympathetic 
way  in  which  they  looked  at  him  with  their  large  tender 
eyes. 

Every  winter  was  spent  in  Bonig,  and  then,  his  father 
disliking  the  noise  of  children,  he  was  sent  to  school 
His  first  master  was  a  learned  man,  a  professor  of 
mathematics.  He  was  kind  enough  to  his  UtUe  pnpil, 
but  very  hard  upon  his  own  son,  whom  he  wished  to 
make  as  good  a  mathematician  as  himself. 

Edgar  could  not  have  been  above  six  yeaia  old 
when  he  came  under  this  master,  and  it  was  he  who 
taught  him  to  write  and  to  read.  For,  to  his  mother's 
serious  alarm,  the  usual  order  of  these  accomplishments 
was  reversed  in  hia  case.  This  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
method  of  instruction.  Taking  him  into  the  garden,  his 
master  would  make  him  draw  letters  on  the  sand,  or  if 
that  could  not  be  done,  he  would  show  him  how  to  trace 
them  on  a  blackboard.  The  result  was,  that  he  could 
not  only  write  before  he  could  read,  but  could  make  a 
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pen  out  of  almost  anTthing,  as  the  foUowiog  letter,  the 
earliest  that  has  been  preBerred,  testifies : — 

"  A  JaaseroQ,  1«  Z3  Octobra  (tSoS). 
"  Ma  bokhe  Maman, — Presque  totfjotirs  on  dit  que  je  euia  bien 
eage.  Je  m'amuse  bien  et  je  pense  k  toi  to^jours.  Je  Bemi 
bien  content  de  ta  Toii.  C'est  Virrien  qai  m'a  donn4  le  papier, 
lea  plomes  et  I'escra.  Je  Toulaia  bien  t'^crira  ce  matin,  mais  je 
n'avais  pas  pu  parce  que  je  a'avais  que  dee  allumettee  pom 
pluuea.  Edoab,  ton  file  et  ton  ami" 

Directly  he  could  read  his  master  commenced  Latin 
irith  him,  bnt  just  as  he  had  got  his  little  pupil  into  the 
Terbs  the  unfortunate  mathematician  was  seized  with  a 
Budden  fit  of  nmdnesa  in  the  presence  of  Madame  Quinet. 
In  fact,  the  poor  man  tried  to  strike  her,  and  was  only 
prevented  by  a  gentleman  coming  in,  who  took  him 
home.  These  two  religiously  kept  the  matter  a  secret, 
but  Edgar  was  removed,  and  allowed,  to  his  great 
chagrin,  to  believe  that  he  had  in  some  way  offended 
his  good  master. 

His  next  teacher  was  an  old  captain  in  the  dragoons, 
and  the  schoolhouse — an  ancient  convent,  osed  as  a  place 
for  storing  forage  for  the  passing  troops.  When  a  room 
coold  be  found  a  class  was  held,  but  the  teacher  spent 
the  time  in  going  over  his  cavalry  manoeuvres,  using 
the  boys'  primers  to  represent  the  columns  in  platoons. 

When  the  convent  finally  became  inaccessible  for 
such  purposes,  be  was  sent  to  pick  up  a  little  knowledge 
from  a  priest  who  had  got  married,  and  who  had  been 
nearly  starved  in  consequence.  This  teacher  was  so 
ignorant  that  Edgar  learnt  nothing  from  him  ;  but  as  a 
Bet-off  against  this  poor  schooling,  ha  had  a  music  master. 
This  worthy  had  been  a  chorister  in  youth,  but  now  his 
round,  bistre-coloured  face  was  farrowed  with  age.  He 
was  a  universal  genius,  music  being  the  least  of  his 
cares.  A  great  inventor,  a  great  politician,  he  was  the 
first  to  enlighten  the  future  historian  about  feudal  rights, 
tithes,  and  forced  labour,    as   they  existed  before  the 
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Bevolution.  He  taught  him  the  "  MarseUlaiae,"  which 
everybody  elae  had  then  forgotten.  This  was  the  first 
piece  of  music  Edgar  Quinet  ever  leamt.  If  from  these 
odd  schoolmasters  he  obtained  little  ordinary  knowledge, 
he  picked  up  from  then)  facts  or  notions  which  in  after- 
days  he  turned  to  account. 

His  real  teacher  in  these  days  was  bis  mother,  and 
from  her  he  was  daily  imbibing  thoughts  and  ideas  which 
coloured  his  whole  life.  When  at  home  he  was  con- 
stautly  with  her,  when  away  they  kept  up  continual 
correspondence ;  she  always  playing  the  part  of  the 
serious,  earnest  mother,  ever  searching  out  his  faults,  and 
urging  him  to  overcome  them  for  her  sake.  She  treated 
him  when  only  a  small  child  as  her  confidant  and  inti- 
mate friend.  She  read  Shakespeare,  Bacine,  and  Madame 
de  Stael  to  him.  When  be  came  home  from  the  plough 
she  would  sometimes  appear  on  the  gaUery  and,  assum- 
ing the  air  of  a  tragedy-queen,  begin  to  recite  Eacine's 
"  Atbalie,"  expecting  biTn  to  take  up  the  role  of  Joas. 
At  seven  years  of  age  he  was  thus  acquainted  with 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  aod  not  only  with  the  dramas 
of  Bacine,  but  with  those  of  Comeille  and  Voltaire. 
Madame  Quiuet  shrunk  instinctively  from  Bousseau, 
and  had  no  sympathy  whatever  for  Chateaubriand,  but 
for  Voltaire  she  entertained  an  unbounded  admiration. 
His  was  the  first  name  Edgar  could  recollect  hearing. 
When  he  asked  his  mother  who  was  the  cleverest 
man  in  the  world,  she  replied,  "  An  old  gentleman 
called  Voltaire."  He  thought  that  this  old  gentleman 
lived  in  the  town,  and  that  it  was  very  strange  that  be 
never  came  to  see  them  ;  however,  he  supposed  it  must 
be  because  be  was  so  very  old.  It  so  happened  that 
though  he  was  bom  and  lived  for  ten  years  under  the 
Empire,  he  heard  the  name  of  Voltaire  long  before  he 
knew  that  of  Kapoleoo.  Voltaire  and  Madame  de  Stael 
were  Madame  Quinet's  literary  idols,  and  she  must  have 
deeply  resented  the  exile  of  the  latter,  for  Edgar  always 
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remembered  it  sa  the  first  thing  that  ever  troubled 
him. 

But  his  mother's  work  would  not  have  been  what  it 
waa  had  she  only  influenced  his  mind.  It  was  the 
ardour  of  her  soul  that  really  embraced  him  and  enabled 
her  to  hold  him,  bo  to  speak,  close  to  her  heart  as  long 
as  she  lived.  Sometimes,  when  they  wandered  alone  in 
the  garden  at  Certinea,  she  would  stop  and  pour  out  her 
soul  in  audible  prayer.  These  prayers  were  often  elo- 
quent, always  diflerent,  and  full  of  feeling.  But  though 
80  truly  pious  in  thought  and  action,  she  taught  him 
nothing  special  in  the  way  of  Christian  doctrine.  That 
he  had  a  Father  in  heaven  who  cared  for  him,  and  who 
would  listen  to  his  prayers  for  wisdom,  Was  the  sum  of 
all  her  dogmatical  teaching.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
she  told  him  that  now  he  was  seven  years  of  age  he  was 
responsible,  and  would  have  to  answer  for  his  own  faults. 
For  several  days  he  kept  close  watch  upon  himself,  but 
at  last  he  was  naughty.  He  was  in  despair;  nothing 
would  console  bin).  All  day  long  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  outer  gallery,  crying  in  a  lamentable  voice,  Je 
guts  damn4,  je  mie  damti^. 

The  atmosphere  at  Certlnes  was  unhealthy.  Fever 
prevailed  so  constantly  that  its  dread  waa  even  upon 
the  children.  The  first  time  Edgar  saw  a  butterfly 
crawling  on  the  ground  and  fluttering  its  wings,  be 
thought  it  had  the  fever.  The  time  came  when  he  waa 
stricken  himself.  Nine  or  ten  children  had  already 
died,  some  even  in  the  Quinet  household.  As  he  lay  in 
8  sort  of  lethargy,  a  companion  came,  looked  at  him, 
and  said, "  He  is  not  for  long."  However,  the  care  of  his 
mother  and  nurse  were  rewarded,  for  he  woke  at  last  out 
of  his  deadly  slumber.  In  their  delight  they  both  sprang 
on  the  chairs  and  sung  for  joy.  Everything  and  every- 
body welcomed  him  back  to  life ;  even  his  grandmother, 
terrible  to  every  one  else,  actually  smiled  at  him,  and 
looked  quite  charming. 
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Though  a  Protestant,  Madame  Quinet  went  on  Sundays 
to  the  little  Catholic  Church  at  Certines,  where  an 
old  Trappist  officiated,  named  Father  Pichon.  Poor 
man  I  he  had  fallen  on  an  unbelieving  age,  ao  that  his 
only  consolation  in  the  general  neglect  was  the  con- 
sideration shown  him  by  his  Protestant  parishioner ;  in 
fact,  he  used  to  go  the  length  of  publicly  pointing  her 
out  as  an  example  to  hiB  flock.  Thia  humble  vill^e 
church,  with  its  cross  and  chalice  of  wood  and  its  b&n 
onadomed  walls,  seemed  to  Madame  Qoinet  to  recall 
the  primitive  days  of  Christianity. 

la  the  autumn  of  1 8 1 1  they  went  to  live  at  Chaiolles, 
a  little  town  in  the  department  of  Sdone-et-Loirc,  the 
centre  of  the  district  from  whence  come  the  breed  of 
cattle  called  Charollait,  weU  known  in  the  markets  of 
Paris  and  Lyons. 

Suddenly  the  gentle  culture  of  Certines  was  arrested, 
and  the  boy  was  thrown  into  the  society  of  Charollais 
cattle-folk,  soldiers,  and  prisoners  of  war.  Very  soon  he 
became  abrupt  in  manner  and  quite  a  tease. 
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BOUSC.      1811-1815. 


The  republicanism  of  the  Quineta  'was  so  thorough  that 
they  conld  never  bear  to  speak  of  the  man  who  had  dared 
to  chain  the  free-will  of  France.  Though  all  the  world 
now  Bwore  by  the  fortune  of  Csesar,  the  name  of  Kapo- 
leon  was  not  allowed  to  pollute  theii  home.  Thus  it 
■VBB  that  one  little  French  boy  living  at  the  very  time 
of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and  quick  enough  to  catch  up 
knowledge,  was  some  years  old  before  he  heard  the  name 
that  was  on  every  tongue  in  Europe,  This  reticence, 
■where  in  every  other  matter  there  was  so  much  freedom, 
proved  a  great  mistake,  for  Edgar  was  left  to  learn  about 
the  Emperor  from  popular  sources,  and  so  learnt  to  admire 
the  man  his  father  abominated. 

It  was  hardly  possible  for  any  French  boy  to  escape 
from  the  military  fever  which  then  raged  in  France. 
Regiments  were  continually  passing  through  the  town 
for  the  frontier,  and  during  their  stay  some  of  the  soldiers 
■were  billeted  on  the  Quinets.  To  Edgar  they  all  appeared 
heroes,  but  there  was  one  especially  who  won  his  admi- 
ration— a  bronzed  soldier,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
in  the  Spanish  war,  and  had  been  confined  on  the  isle  of 
Cabrera,  a  mere  rock  under  a  burning  sun,  sometimes 
without  water  and  without  anything  to  eat  To  while 
away  those  dreary  days  the  corporal  had  amused  himself 
by  tattooing  his  arms.     Nothing  would  do  but  Edgar  must 
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be  tattooed  as  well,  and  the  child  of  these  stem  lepubli- 
cana  bore  in  his  own  flesh  the  symbol  they  so  much 
detested — a  violet  eagle. 

However,  bis  mother  did  not  entirely  leave  him  to  pick 
up  his  political  opinions  in  the  stables  and  in  the  streets. 
Later  on  she  tried  to  read  to  him  a  book  called  "  Con- 
aid^rations  sur  la  B^rolutioa  Fran^aise,"  but  the  language 
of  liberty  had  so  completely  fallen  into  oblivion  that  she 
might  as  well  have  read  Hebrew  or  Greek  to  him.  So 
she  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  be  became  more  and  more 
filled  with  militarism ;  for  soldiers  were  ever  passing  before 
hia  eyes,  either  as  heroes  going  to  the  war,  or  as  prisoneis 
going  to  be  interned,  or  as  local  levies  raised  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  or  as  invaders  coming  after  the 
final  overthrow.  Thus  the  spirit  of  soldiering  took  posses- 
sion of  him,  as  it  did  of  all  his  companions.  Mimic  war 
was  their  one  sport.  In  these  battles  Edgar  constantly 
took  part,  getting  severely  hurt.  It  was  a  brutalising  expe- 
rience, and  would  have  made  a  young  savage  of  him  had 
he  not  through  it  all  been  watched  over  by  a  mother,  who 
nourished  his  heart  and  mind  with  elevated  thoughts. 
One  day  a  long  column  of  wretched,  half-starved,  ragged 
soldiers  came  into  Bourg.  They  were  Spanish  prisoners, 
with  bloodshot  eyes  and  tottering  limbs.  Some  of  these 
poor  skeletons  be^ed  alms  of  Madame  Quinet,  She  threw 
them  her  purse,  and  ran  weeping  into  the  house.  Over 
and  over  again  she  would  say  to  Edgar,  "  They  may 
conquer  Spain,  but  never  the  Spaniards."  It  was  Edgar's 
first  lesson  in  the  rights  of  other  nations.  His  poem 
"  Saragossa "  shows  how  this  incident  was  burnt  into 
his  souL 

His  mother's  dislike  to  speak  of  anything  that  con- 
cerned Napoleon  was  so  great,  that  he  who  was  to  become 
in  after-years  an  encyclopEedia  of  historical  knowledge 
was  nearly  twelve  years  of  age  before  he  had  almost 
heard  of  the  great  events  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
living.    From  the  almanac  of  the  fair  he  first  came  to 
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know  of  the  battle  of  Leipeic,  and  the  death  of  Pooia- 
towski  A  bo;  of  his  ovn  age  vaa  the  first  to  tell  him 
of  the  burning  of  Moscow,  as  they  sat  together  perched 
on  some  logs  in  a  cart  returning  from  the  woods.  But 
it  made  no  more  impression  on  him  than  the  history  of 
Montezuma.  These  events  seemed  so  far  off  as  to  appear 
fabulous. 

It  was  not  until  one  momiug  in  the  winter  of  1814 
that  their  real  importance  began  to  dawn  upon  him. 
Going  out,  he  met,  returning  into  the  town,  a  half-witted 
fellow  who  carried  parcels  for  the  people  of  Bourg.  With 
hat  despoiled  of  its  wonted  ornaments,  trlcoloured  ribbons 
and  Easter  daisies,  and  without  the  oak  branch  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  waving  to  and  fro  as  a  sign  of  victory,  the 
poor  carrier  was  hunying  along,  crying,  "  Bad  news !  the 
'  Eaiserlicks  '  are  not  far  off  I " 

The  whole  town  seemed  in  commotion.  On  the  square 
Edgar  found  about  thirty  citizens  collected,  and  their 
officer  dealing  out  cutouches  to  them.  The  last  man  in 
the  file  was  his  quondam  schoolmaster,  the  dragoon  cap- 
tain, who  was  brandielmig  his  sword.  Betuming  home 
he  found  his  father  casting  ballets.  Nor  was  this  all, 
for  ere  long  came  marching  into  the  town  a  regiment 
of  boys,  about  fifteen  years  old,  raised  by  an  absurd 
nobleman,  and  commanded  by  a  terrible-looking  captain, 
Edgar's  parents  took  alarm,  and  knowing  his  excitable 
character  and  love  for  soldiering,  imprisoned  him  for  a 
couple  of  days.  When  he  got  his  liberty,  he  saw,  to  his 
amazement,  the  armed  citizens  come  back  and  quietly  dis- 
band, and  the  juvenile  warriors  march  out  at  the  wrong 
gate. 

Then  the  defence  of  the  town  was  left  to  a  hundred 
Fiedmontese,  who,  brave  enough,  went  out  like  the  rest, 
sent  a  shot  at  the  enemy  for  honour's  sake,  and  then, 
seeing  they  were  innumerable,  returned  and  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  boys.  The  Piedmoutese  gone,  even 
children,  ignorant  as  this  little  Quinet,  began  to  realise 
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the  situation.  The  invaders  were  upon  thetn,  and  they 
vete  helpless.  Edgar  felt  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  had 
come. 

Howerer,  a  strange  fascination  led  him  to  go  to  the 
highroad  where  the  fight  had  taken  place,  and  to  watch 
for  the  appearance  of  these  terrible  "  Kaisetlicka."  Not 
a  single  person  was  to  be  seen,  but  on  walking  to  a  rise 
in  the  road,  he  saw  an  interminable  file  of  horse-soldiers 
stretching  to  the  very  limits  of  the  horizon.  They  came 
slowly  on  in  silence,  the  two  ranks  apart  on  either  side 
of  the  road.  As  there  was  nothing  menacing  about  them, 
he  waited  until  they  were  close  upon  the  town  before  he 
went  to  tell  his  mother. 

Ere  long  the  Austrians  were  in  Bourg.  Madame 
Quinet  and  her  son  watched  them  defiling  under  their 
windows,  she  weeping  at  the  ignominy  of  France,  he, 
catching  instinctively  her  sentiment,  feeling  as  if  his 
heart  would  break. 

Four  horse-soldiers  were  quartered  on  them.  They 
proved  to  be  Hungarians,  and  spoke  to  Edgar  in  Latin. 
To  the  boy's  astonishment  he  not  only  found  that  he 
could  understand  them,  but  was  able  to  forage  up  a  few 
words  in  reply.  Then  he  believed  for  the  first  time  that 
the  ancients  really  did  talk  Latin.  Communication 
established,  the  barbarians,  as  the  boy  thought  them, 
could  do  nothing  without  him.  Nobody  else  dared  to 
approach  them,  and  his  father  was  too  proud  or  too  deeply 
chagrined  to  do  so.  At  last,  one  of  them  fancying  that 
he  was  cheated  by  a  man  who  wanted  to  sell  him  a  pipe, 
got  angry  and  threatened  his  young  interpreter.  "  Te 
verberabo,"  he  shouted  to  him.  Edgar's  pride  was 
touched,  and  not  another  Latin  word  would  he  utter, 
although  they  coaxed  and  flattered  him,  "  Te  verberabo  " 
had  changed  everything !  Flying  from  them,  and  from 
the  hosts  of  foreign  soldiers  who  passed  through  the 
town,  he  sullenly  took  refuge  in  his  boat  at  the  end  of 
the  garden. 
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Here,  with  some  of  hia  youDg  companions,  he  passed 
his  time  fishing,  and  on  one  occasion  was  very  nearly 
drowned.  Forbidden  in  consequence  to  go  on  the  river, 
the  spirit  of  mischief  took  Mm  again  among  the  town 
boys,  who,  left  at  this  time  of  public  calamity  very  much 
to  their  own  devices,  spent  their  days  in  playing  at  war, 
dividing  into  parties,  besieging  and  being  besieged.  The 
game  grew  too  real,  and  Edgar  had  his  arm  broken. 

While  he  was  laid  up  he  read  a  tale  of  knight-errantry 
— "  Lea  Quatre  Fils  d'Aymon."  This  gave  him  his  first 
ideas  about  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  troubles  into  which  he  thns  fell  were  partly  due 
to  the  absence  of  his  mother  in  Paris.  She  had  there 
witnessed  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and  had  been 
touched  by  the  dignity  of  Loois  XVIII.  But  Edgar  felt 
no  kind  of  interest  in  what  she  told  him ;  he  had  of  late 
lived  so  much  among  the  people  that  he  called  the  king, 
as  they  did,  "  Boi  Cotillon,"  a  mere  old  woman. 

A  favourite  amusement  with  the  little  Bonapartists  in 
Bourg  was  to  go  into  the  depths  of  the  neighbouring 
forests,  and  there  to  find  the  whitened  skeleton  of  some 
horse  that  the  wolves  had  devoured,  and  dragging  it  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  to  set  it  up  when  evening 
came  in  front  of  the  door  of  a  royalist  neighbour.  Next 
morning  the  mischievous  crew  were  up  early,  lurking 
in  some  hiding-place,  waiting  to  enjoy  the  enemy's 
astonishment  when  he  opened  hia  door. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


One  day  there  was  a  party  at  CharoUes.  The  guests 
were  playing  at  cards,     A  traveller  arrived  from  Bourg. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  ? "  he  exclamied.  "  The 
Emperor  has  come  back  from  Elba ! " 

Hitherto  Edgar  had  been  Bonapartist  because  the 
empire  had  represented  to  his  imagination  France  in 
uniform  and  fighting,  now  he  began  to  get  a  distinct  idea 
of  a  great  figure  coming  out  of  the  pell-mell  of  war — 
Napoleon.  That  figure  became  his  ideal  hero.  Napoleon 
had  landed  in  France,  alone ;  how  tremendous  the  dangers 
he  had  dared  to  face !  Every  morning  the  boy  looked 
anxiously  for  news.  Was  his  hero  conquered  or  con- 
queror ?  Many  persons  said  he  was  already  a  prisoner, 
some  even  spoke  of  an  iron  c^e.  For  twelve  days 
Edgar  endured  a  series  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  shocks  and 
transports,  all  the  more  trying  because  be  could  not  share 
them  with  his  mother.  The  memory  of  that  fortnight 
remained  indelibly  impressed  on  his  mind ;  be  wondered 
that  he  ever  survived  it. 

An  officer  was  billeted  at  his  father's  house.  He 
would  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  seemed  in  despair.  At 
last  Edgar  heard  him  reveal  the  cause.  He  had  taken 
an  oath  to  the   Bourbons,   but  now  the   Emperor  had 
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returned  he  felt  certain  that  his  regiment  would  desert 
in  a  body.  The  crisis  had  come,  for  at  Bourg  the  roads 
parted ;  how  would  he  be  able  to  prevent  his  soldiers 
going  off  in  the  direction  in  which  Napoleon  was  march* 
ing  7  Edgar  listened,  he  was  sorry  for  the  officer,  but 
delighted  at  the  thought  that  so  fine  a  regiment  should 
go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Imperial  army.  Next 
morning,  however,  he  saw  it  march  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  he  followed,  wearing  a  tricoloured  cockade,  in  which 
was  bidden  a  bunch  of  violets.  He  went  after  the  sol- 
diers until  they  were  out  of  sight,  but  ere  long  the  regi- 
ment reappeared  again,  returning  without  its  officers.  He 
waited,  and  directly  the  serjeant-major,  who  was  now  in 
command,  saw  him,  he  cried  out — 

"  Youngster,  give  me  your  cockade," 

Edgar  was  only  too  delighted,  and  was  allowed  in 
recompense  to  march  into  the  town  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  by  the  side  of  the  serjeant. 

With  a  tricoloured  flag  which  a  young  lady  had  made, 
Edgar  and  his  companions  went  about  the  woods,  the 
fields,  and  over  the  heaths,  singing  patriotic  songa. 
When  they  came  to  a  village  they  struck  up  a  new  song 
of  B^ranger  which  they  had  juat  learnt — 

"  n  faat  partir,  Agaki  Vordonne, 
Adieu  plaieir,  adieu  tepo«  ! " 

The  hoys  were  terrifically  in  earnest,  but  no  one  else  was. 
To  their  surprise  not  a  peasant  left  his  plough,  nor  a 
shepherd  his  flock,  to  follow  their  standard. 

Wandering  about  the  woods  in  this  slightly  demented 
state,  the  hoy  came  upon  a  dreadful  sight.  In  a  little 
copse,  among  the  primroses  and  violets,  lay  the  dead 
body  of  a  soldier  who  had  been  shot  in  the  back ;  his 
mouth  was  wide  open,  his  arms,  tattooed  with  eagles, 
were  stretched  out,  while  a  long  trace  of  congealed  blood 
marked  the  distance  of  the  place  where  the  ball  had 
entered  his  body.     The  man  was  evidently  a  deserter. 
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probably  he  had  thought  that  the  little  wood  presented  a 
favouiable  opportunity  to  quit  the  white  flag  in  oider  that 
he  might  rejoin  the  Emperor. 

What !  an  old  soldier  thus  to  perish  ignominionsly  I 
For  weeks  after  that  bloodstained  corpse  haunted  Edgar. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  would  wake,  and  there  by 
his  bedside  stood  the  figure,  red  and  lurid,  as  if  cryii^ 
for  help.  Afraid  that  bis  father  would  laugh  at  him  if 
he  said  that  he  had  been  frightened  by  a  ghost,  he  dared 
not  cry  out,  but  sat  up  in  bed,  his  mouth  open  with 
terror.  Again  and  again  the  spectre  returned,  until  one 
night  the  boy  threw  ofif  the  clothes,  groped  his  way  out 
of  the  room,  and  went  downstairs.  He  returned,  and 
putting  his  hand  on  the  banister  saw  the  bleeding  soldier 
move  on  before  him.  In  horror  he  rushed  along  a 
narrow  passage,  fancying  that  he  felt  the  spectre's  bot 
breath  over  his  shoulder.  He  ran  into  a  servant's  room, 
closed  the  door,  and  rushing  up  to  the  bed,  cried  out, 
"The  soldier  I  the  soldier!"  The  servant  awoke  and 
tried  to  pacify  him,  but  even  then  the  awful  figure  did 
not  at  once  disappear. 

Up  to  this  time  the  boy  had  never  read  a  newspaper ; 
in  fact,  he  had  only  seen  one  now  and  then  by  chance. 
What  was  more,  he  did  not  understand  that  it  was  a 
vehicle  of  news.  He  saw  a  retired  captain  every  morn- 
ing read  to  a  silent  group  wbat  he  called  "  the  papers,'' 
hut  to  Edgar  the  word  conveyed  no  meaning.  All  the 
news  he  believed  in  came  by  word  of  mouth,  the  living 
word,  handed  on  from  village  to  village,  from  man  to 
man.  Thus  he  heard  of  Waterloo.  Forty-two  years  later, 
a  hundred  leagues  away,  he  heard  the  story  repeated  in 
the  identical  terms  in  which  it  had  reached  bim  when 
a  boy,  and  in  which  he  had  heard  it  again  and  again 
in  other  lands.  The  popular  legend  about  Waterloo 
which  thus  obtained  currency  in  France  on  the  morrow 
of  the  battle,  and  maintained  so  persistent  existence,  ran 
thus : — 
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"The  Emperor's  aide-de-camp,  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 
Bays,  '  Sire,  I  see  an  innumerable  army  of  Fruesians  ! '  ^'apoleon 
goes  to  the  top,  and  looks  tlirough  his  telescopa  '  No,'  says  he, 
'  you  are  wrong,  they  are  our  own  people,  that  is  Grouchy.  You 
are  nervous,  yoa  m^e  a  mistaka' 

"  '  Sire,'  replies  the  aide4e-camp,  '  I  tell  you  it  is  an  army  of 
Prussians.' 

"  'Then,'  says  the  Emperor,  'we  are  lost,  we  are  betrayed  1'" 

Betrayed  !  Tretuon  f  this  was  the  popular  ezplanatioD 
of  Waterloo.  But,  however  it  had  come  to  pass,  the 
fact  that  France  and  her  Emperor  were  finally  defeated 
was  sooa  brought  home  to  every  eye  and  heart  in  Boui^. 
Disbanded  soldiers  in  all  sorts  of  uniforms,  horse-soldiers, 
and  lancers  on  foot,  mixed  up  with  infantry,  carrying 
sticks  instead  of  arms,  were  seen  passing  through  the 
town,  each  finding  his  way  back  as  best  he  could 
to  bis  own  villt^e.  Treason !  was  their  explanation 
when  interrogated,  and  the  thought  struck  panic  into 
people's  hearts,  two  hundred  leagues  away  from  the 
battlefield. 

This  rabble-rout  of  a  broken-down  army  was  followed 
by  hordes  of  foreign  invaders,  and  now  there  was  even 
less  good  feeling  than  before.  The  invaders  were  more 
savage — the  invaded  more  sullen. 

Monsieur  Quinet  shut  himself  up  in  his  study.  He 
was  a  great  physicist,  and  had  undertaken  a  stupendous 
work  on  the  theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  which  he 
had  already  identified  with  the  principle  of  electricity. 
While  his  house  was  invaded  by  all  kinds  of  foreigners, 
while  the  Tyrolese  were  beating  their  drums  and  the 
Hungarians  blowing  their  trumpets  at  his  very  door,  he 
sat  absorbed  in  abstruse  calculations.  His  wife,  on  the 
other  hand,  tried  to  forget  her  chagrin  in  reading  Tasso, 
Ariosto,  or  Shakespeare,  her  son  sitting  at  her  side,  follow- 
ing his  mother  as  far  as  he  was  able  into  the  enchanted 
land  of  poesy.  But  at  best  this  was  only  an  exercise 
of  the  imagination ;  his  first  real  glimpse  of  a  world, 
a  hidden  world  of  celestial  harmony  and  beauty,  came 
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through  the  sense  of  sound.  He  had  learnt  ta  play 
the  violin,  and  was  so  passionately  fond  of  it  that 
he  was  scraping  away  at  it  from  morning  till  night 
He  sat  up  in  bed  with  his  fiddle-stick  in  his  hand,  he 
jumped  up  before  he  was  dressed  and  tortured  every- 
body's ears  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  instrument  talk 
to  him. 

One  morning  in  September  1815  he  was  thus  engaged, 
standing  in  his  night^shirt  at  the  end  of  his  bed,  when 
suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  in  stalked  a  great  Croatian 
hussar.  Before  he  could  remonstrate  the  tall  soldier  had 
seized  the  violin,  had  got  it  into  position,  and  was  scraping 
on  it  himself.  Edgar's  arms  had  gone  out  automatically 
after  the  rapt  violin,  they  continued  extended  in  sheer 
astonishment  at  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  this 
strange  intruder  was  playing.  Such  melodies,  such 
ravishing  strains,  had  never  fallen  on  his  ear  before. 
He  stood  entranced. 

Meanwhile  his  mother,  lying  awake  in  a  neighbouring 
room,  noted  the  strange  change,  and  marvelled  what  had 
come  to  Edgar,  he  seemed  inspired.  Moved  to  verify 
the  miracle,  she  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  ran  undressed  to 
hie  room.  A  domestic,  smitten  with  the  same  notion, 
had  followed  her  mistress,  and  the  two  women  opened 
the  door.  Edgar  saw  them,  and  the  three  looked  mutually 
horror-struck  at  the  contrtiemps.  Happily  the  Croat 
stood,  violin  in  hand,  with  his  back  to  the  door,  so  that 
they  had  time  to  rush  away  before  he  perceived  the 
increase  in  bis  audience.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  the  invader  replaced  the  fiddle  in 
Edgar's  hands  and  stalked  out  of  the  room.  He  never 
knew  the  admiration  and  amusement  his  passion  for 
music  had  evoked. 

Edgar  had  two  friends,  Leon  and  Charles  Bruys,  who 
also  learnt  to  play  the  violin.  One  day  Charles  played 
a  piece  so  badly  that  Madame  Sruys  stopped  him  and 
asked  Edgar  to  play  it     But  he  obstinately  refused.   Hia 
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mother  scolded  and  he  looked  cross,  until  at  last,  finding 
DO  entreaties  'would  prevail,  the  elders  shrugged  their 
shoolders  and  gave  it  up.  When  the^  were  alone  his 
mother  began  to  upbraid  him.  "Didn't  you  see,"  he 
said,  "  that  Charles  had  played  badly,  and  that  if  I  had 
tried  the  same  piece  his  father  and  mother  and  grand- 
father would  have  thought  that  I  played  better  than  he 
did."  Some  days  after,  being  alone  in  his  room,  Madame 
Brays  overheard  him  playing  this  very  piece.  "  I  see 
how  it  was  Edgar  would  not  play  that  piece  the  other 
day,"  and  she  ran  into  the  room,  and  embracing  him,  told 
him.  He  became  very  red,  struggled  to  get  away,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room. 

Like  all  who  are  afBicted  with  thoughts  profounder 
than  their  age  warrants,  Edgar  was  no  doubt  more 
reticent  than  he  ever  imagined.  Sensitive  of  ridicule,  he 
said  nothing  to  his  elders  of  that  which  be  could  neither 
explain  nor  defend.  "Whether  even  his  mother  had  any 
idea  that  a  little  hot-brained  Bonapartist  lived  so  near 
her  heart,  does  not  appear.  If  his  parents  knew  anything 
about  it,  they  were  wonderfully  wise  people  neither  to 
tiy  to  argue  nor  to  laugh  him  out  of  it.  All  they  did 
was  to  sow  iu  his  heart  a  love  of  liberty,  belief  in  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  leaving  it  to  the  future  to  teach 
him  what  to  preserve  or  to  reject. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  method  of  education  bore 
fruit.  He  adored  what  the  world  around  him  adored, 
but  every  day  there  grew  up  stronger  and  stronger  within 
him  a  feeling  of  aversion  to  the  mental  tendencies  hidden 
under  all  he  idolised.  Somehow  or  other  everything  he 
heard  outside  his  own  home  troubled  him.  A  hatred  of 
thought  bad  sprung  up,  an  excessive  reaction  in  favour 
of  the  principle  of  authority.  People  seemed  to  take  a 
delight  in  appearing  stupid,  and  in  snubbing  those 
who  still  pretended  to  think  for  themselves.  If  Edgar 
uttered  sentiments  such  as  he  had  heard  at  home,  he 
was  answered  by  a  sardonic,  "I  don't  understand  you." 
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If  he  Spoke  of  books  which  to  him  weie  as  familiar  as 
household  words,  it  was  ever  the  same  parrot-like  reply, 
"  I  don't  understand  jou."  This  fashion  of  despising 
all  that  did  not  appear  anned  with  some  visible  force 
oppressed  him.'  He  began  to  feel  a  desire  for  solitude. 
A  short  distaace  from  Bourg  was  a  hill  sarrounded  by 
firs.  Here  he  took  his  books,  read  aloud  his  favourite 
authors,  and  comforted  himself  with  the  thought  that,  if 
men  would  not  understand  them,  Kature  could. 

His  surprise  and  distress  at  the  want  of  mental  sym- 
pathy he  experienced  were  intensified  by  the  discovery 
that  the  world  had  changed  its  opinions  as  it  were  in 
one  night.  Everyone  bad  been  for  Napoleon,  now  his 
name  was  not  only  despised,  but  forgotten.  All  who 
were  still  suspected  of  Bonapartiam,  or  who  bad  shown 
special  enmity  to  the  old  rigime,  were  proscribed.  His 
schoolmaster,  the  old  dragoon  captain,  had  to  fly ;  an  old 
Convention nel,  a  friend  of  his  parents  and  the  father  of 
one  of  his  companions,  was  put  in  prisoo.  This  fickle- 
ness of  mankind  deeply  impressed  him,  but  his  little 
world  was  frightened  by  "  the  White  Terror."  Hence- 
forth he  could  never  throw  oET  a  certain  anxiety  that 
nothii^  would  remain  long  as  it  was. 

The  portrait  here  given  of  him  when  a  boy  accords 
very  well  with  this  period  in  his  life.  An  oval  face, 
and  the  most  dreamy  eyes,  strangely  dreamy  for  a  boy, 
are  its  characteristic  features.  The  head  is  said  to  be 
too  long  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the  little  old  mannish, 
high-collared  coat,  with  the  grieved  expression  amounting 
almost  to  sulkinesB,  convey  an  impression  which  does  not 
do  him  justice.  Nevertheless,  it  is  most  precious  as 
giving  the  only  idea  of  him  in  early  life. 

I  Theia  cliinictsriitiei  at  the  time  were  dae  to  iti  militkrlim.  Ukdame  i* 
lUmiiut  utjt,  thkt  hariog  Once  entered  into  k  aanTerMtion  with  the  Fint 
Conaul  >bcint  3bakeipe>re,  ihe  felt  obl^^  to  keep  illenee  (ot  MTenI  d»]r* 
kfler,  or  »t  l«ut  only  to  take  p*rt  in  idle  talk,  in  ordar  to  eflnee  the  wdw- 
tion  ihe  hud  prodnoed  among  the  lileut  and  ittentive  kudienoe  in  epaolettM. 
Mtnairt,  *aL  L  p.  18. 
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To  return  to  bis  hiatoiy;  be  gratified  bis  oppoBition 
to  tbe  world  by  an  act  'wbicb  might  have  got  bim  into 
serious  trouble,  bad  he  not  been  the  son  of  a  man  known 
to  have  always  bated  Bonaparte.  Charolles  was  to  illu- 
minate  in  honour  of  tbe  fall  of  tbe  Empire  and  the  return 
of  tbe  Bourbons.  Going  out  into  tbe  streets,  Edgar  saw 
his  father's  bouse  sparkling  like  the  rest  In  an  instant 
be  ran  in,  rushed  up  the  staircase,  opened  the  windows, 
and  extinguished  the  lights,  throwing  the  lamps  on  to 
die  floor  and  kicking  them  to  pieces.  The  result  was 
that  tbe  brilliant  street  was  cut  in  half  by  a  great  patch 
of  black.  Shortly  after  tbe  king's  procureur  passed,  and 
inquiring  the  meaning  of  this  hiatus  Jn  the  illuminations, 
learnt  that  it  was  caused  by  young  Quinet.  The  same 
evening  he  met  Monsieur  Quinet  at  a  party  at  tbe  sub- 
prefect's,  and  told  him  of  bis  son's  audacity.  But  not  a 
word  of  reproof  did  Edgar  receive. 

Kevertheless,  this  adventure  probably  bad  something  to 
do  with  tbe  determination  his  father  took  about  this 
time  to  change  tbe  method  of  bis  education.  It  was 
decided  be  should  enter  the  college  at  Bourg.  Now 
indeed  did  Edgar  feel  one  with  his  hero.  He  too  was 
going,  a  prisoner  to  his  St.  Helena.  Like  the  great  eagle, 
the  young  lark  was  henceforth  to  live  in  a  narrow  ca<^. 
He  acted  as  one  about  to  retire  from  the  world.  He 
bade  adieu  to  his  young  friends,  distributing  among  tbem 
all  his  treasures.  To  one  he  gave  his  magpie,  to  another 
bis  rabbits,  and  to  a  third  his  lame  raven.  His  sparrow- 
hawk,  who  had  remained  faithful  to  bim  through  every 
change,  now  rose  in  tbe  air,  and,  poising  itself  for  a 
moment  high  above  its  master's  bead,  uttered  a  wild 
warning  cry,  and  fled  back  again  to  freedom. 
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In  the  College  of  Bourg,  it  aeems  to  have  been  thought 
that  the  only  way  to  keep  the  boys  from  doing  wrong 
was  to  imprison  them  within  its  walls,  and  never  to 
permit  their  egress  except  under  guardianship.  To  one 
who  had  breathed  nothing  but  the  free  air  of  liberty 
since  he  was  bom,  such  chains  were  doubly  galling. 

Between  school-hours  Edgar  used  to  go  to  the  top 
of  an  old  rampart  in  the  outworks  of  the  college,  and 
standing  there,  look  sadly  out  towards  the  edge  of  the 
forest  He  often  was  tempted  to  run  away,  but  the 
thought  of  his  mother  stopped  him. 

The  plan  of  teaching  was  unendurable.  He  felt  do 
interest  in  dry  mechanical  learning,  of  which  he  could 
not  imagine  the  object.  However,  that  principle  of  duty 
which  from  his  earliest  years  had  been  implanted  in  his 
soul  came  to  his  aid,  and  he  tried  to  conquer  his  dislike 
But  it  only  increased  his  discontent,  for  he  felt  hia  efforts 
were  but  those  of  a  slave. 

Thanks  to  his  industry,  and  the  early  instruction 
which  he  had  received  in  Latin,  he  found  himself  the 
classmate  of  young  men  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years, 
he  being  only  twelve.  They  appeared  to  him  a  set 
of  young  coxcombs,  thinking  only  of  their  dreas.    He 
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fell  into  moodiness  and  silence,  a  misanthropic  state 
which  brought  sterility  into  his  mind  and  heart. 

The  boys  never  referted  to  their  relatives,  especially 
their  female  ones.  If  their  mother  or  sisters  came  to 
see  them,  they  avoided  all  demonstrations  of  affection, 
and  talked  to  them  at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible 
from  where  their  schoolfellows  were  playing.  It 
happened,  however,  on  one  such  occasion,  that  Edgar 
was  BnflSciently  near  to  see  the  way  in  which  a  com- 
panion was  greeted  by  his  sister.  She  bad  the  typical 
face  of  an  angel,  fair  hair,  and  eyes  of  celestial  blue. 
She  was  dressed  with  rustic  Bunplicity,  but  that  was 
nothing ;  the  smile  of  her  innocent  face,  and  the  tone  of 
love  in  her  voice,  affected  him  like  a  summer's  zephyr 
after  cold  sleet  His  sullen  humour  fled,  his  mind  and 
heart  burst  out  in  joy  and  praise.  That  sweet  form  was 
ever  by  his  side  smiling  upon  him.  He  saw  it  eveiy- 
where  and  in  everything.  He  never  knew  her  Christian 
name,  nor  did  he  want  to  know.  The  family  lived  near 
Certines,  and  he  might  have  been  invited  to  the  house, 
but  be  bad  no  desire.  It  was  enough  to  love,  he  never 
thought  about  being  loved.  It  was  entirely  a  poetical 
sentiment,  the  bursting  again  into  life  of  his  mind  and 
heart.  Things  that  lately  looked  black  and  wretched 
now  wore  an  air  of  sweetness  and  beauty.  As  the 
violin  had  introduced  him  into  the  world  of  poetry 
through  the  sense  of  sound,  so  now  the  apparition  of 
that  fair  young  face  had  introduced  him  again  into 
that  world  through  the  sense  of  form.  The  violin  and 
the  smile  of  Mademoiselle  Genevier  were  the  portals 
through  which  he  caught  glimpses  of  the  inner  light  of 
the  universe,  and  through  which  he  felt  a  vibration  of 
the  far-off  music  of  its  harmonies. 

But  he  was  to  have  a  still  deeper  sense  of  its  glories, 
a  momentary  insight  into  one  of  those  secrets  in  the 
knowledge  of  which  his  father  had  said  would  consist 
the  eternal  felicity  of  the  just. 
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The  Easter  of  1816  airived,  and  his  confessoi  was 
Burprised  to  learn  that  he  had  never  made  his  first 
communion.  Living  in  such  matters  above  mere 
fashion,  Madame  Quinet  had  wished  to  put  off  this 
solemn  season  until  she  thought  that  her  bod  vaa 
capable  of  understanding  its  significance.  The  priest, 
on  the  contrary,  thought  that  not  a  moment  should  be 
lost,  seeing  that  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  So  they 
set  about  preparing  him,  a  task  which  proved  very  easy, 
thanks  to  his  mother's  influence  and  the  gentleness  of  his 
director,  an  eloquent  Proven(;al  missionary. 

This  good  man  understood  him.  He  saw  that  his 
reserved  nature  was  longing  for  sympathy,  above  all  for 
inEnite  sympathy.  He  saw,  too,  how  he  had  been  edu- 
cated, and  wisely  avoiding  every  controverted  point,  he 
spoke  only  of  the  common  truths  of  the  Gospel  Yet 
because  he  was  not  quite  courageous  enough  to  throw 
overboard  all  his  clerical  formulas,  he  fell  into  a  grave 
error,  and  in  the  confessional  almost  spoilt  the  good  he 
was  permitted  to  do.  Happily  bis  penitent  did  not  un- 
derstand what  he  meant ;  Edgar  was,  in  fact,  too  much 
moved  by  higher  thoughts  to  notice  anything  of  the  kind 
He  was  living  above  all  earthly  things,  and  felt  very 
happy.  All  through  this  time  of  preparation  he  was 
in  constant  communication  with  his  Protestant  mother, 
who  assisted  him  throughout  trith  prayers  and  exhorta- 
tions. She  told  him  to  look  gently  on  the  infirmities 
of  the  Roman  Church,  to  pierce  the  earthly  veil  and 
the  corruptions  of  time,  and  to  fix  his  gaze  on  Eternal 
Truth. 

Thus  he  went  to  the  altar,  supported  on  the  one  side 
by  his  Protestant  mother,  and  on  the  other  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  missionary.  As  he  knelt  in  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  St.  Xicbolas  de  Boui^,  admitted  for  the 
first  time  into  full  communion  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he,  a  mere  boy,  realised  in  himself  the  unity  of 
Christendom,  for  he  mingled  his  Protestant  and  Catholic 
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prayera  together,  and  trying  to  preserve  a  relation  to 
both  churches,  he  felt  most  filled  with  the  one  he  could 
not  see :  the  persecuted,  despised  church  of  his  mother. 

After  the  communion  the  missionary  preached  a  ser- 
mon, which  to  Edgar  proved  a  real  word  of  God.  When 
it  was  needful  for  him  to  rise  and  make  the  round  of  the 
church  be  could  scarcely  stand  for  emotion.  His  eyes 
were  blinded  with  tears,  not  of  sorrow  but  of  joy.  That 
moment  never  returned,  nor  did  he  expect  it  ever  would. 
Often  in  after-years  he  experienced  religious  emotions, 
but  they  had  a  literary  and  intellectual  character.  This 
excelled  them  all,  and  illuminated  them  all  with  a  ray 
of  the  True  Light. 

From  the  joy  of  this  unique  hour  he  passed  into  the 
wOdemesB  of  trial  and  temptation.  The  escape  from 
Elba,  the  march  to  Paris,  Waterloo,  and  the  Invasion,  the 
sudden  realisation  of  the  Napoleonic  Epos,  had  been,  to 
his  young  mind,  like  the  steaming  manure  by  means  of 
which  the  gardener  antedates  a  season,  but  which,  bring- 
ing some  plants  to  precocious  perfection,  only  develops 
in  others  the  worst  qualities.  From  early  childhood 
Edgar  Quinet  ao  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  militarism, 
that  every  sense  had  been  filled  with  it ;  but  ^hen  that 
sudden  and  marvellous  apparition  of  the  Hero  of  the 
Hundred  days  flashed  before  his  eyes,  he  was  suddenly 
changed  from  a  mere  day-Sy,  rejoicing  in  the  scorching 
sunshine,  into  a  conscious  idolater  of  its  centre  and 
source. 

But  under  the  Restoration  the  French  world  utterly 
fotgot  the  Emperor.  Even  his  portrait  was  proscribed,  so 
that  his  very  form  was  unknown.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  those  who  had  merged  their  whole  existence  in  the 
glory  of  Napoleon,  felt  they  must  live  at  war  with  all 
around,  or  change  their  entire  nature.  The  first  effect, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  Edgar  was  misanthropy.  Under  ita 
influence  he  had  entered  the  college  at  Bourg,  but  there 
in  that  apparently  gloomy  spot  he  bad  seen  the  aurora ; 
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tbe  clouds  had  li^d,  one  rift  after  another  of  golden  light 
had  opened  to  him,  and  a  distance  had  appeared  where 
the  8UQ  shone  with  eternal  glory.  But  the  clouds  closed 
again,  and  he  bad  many  a  weary  mile  to  trudge  before  be 
reached  the  daylight. 

The  glamour  of  the  false  light  withdrawn,  the  love  of 
liberty,  tbe  dignity  of  human  nature,  tbe  claims  of  duty — 
all  these  ideas,  planted  so  early  in  his  mind,  gained  more 
and  more  power  over  him.  The  writings  of  Madame  de 
Stael  aroused  his  conscience  to  a  sense  of  the  servitude 
of  the  Napoleonic  regime.  However,  he  did  not  readily 
give  up  his  hero,  but  rather  sought  to  conciliate  hia  reli- 
gious admiration  of  Napoleon  with  his  behef  in  liberal 
ideas.  He  eagerly  welcomed  the  report  of  the  deathbed 
conversion  of  the  exile  of  St.  Helena  to  the  principles 
of  liberty,  and  imt^ued  that  tbe  defeated  tyrant  had 
admitted  at  last  the  ideas  he  had  used  his  colossal  power 
to  tread  under  foot.  But  when  he  came  to  compare  bis 
ideal  Napoleon  with  the  popular  one,  he  realised  the 
immense  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  own  mind. 
The  discovery  distressed  him,  but  be  found  that  moral 
advance  is  only  possible  to  those  who  are  not  afraid  to 
differ  from  public  opinion. 

A  deeper  tendency  lay  at  the  roots  of  his  nature,  one 
not  60  much  the  result  of  the  atmosphere  which  be  bad 
breathed,  as  inborn.  We  have  noted  bow  the  admiration 
of  beauty  was  the  one  agreeable  feature  in  the  character 
of  his  paternal  grandmother,  and  it  is  not  strange  therefore 
to  find  it  come  out  in  equal  intensity  in  her  grandson. 
The  question  was,  should  it  be  his  master  or  his  servant  ? 
It  took  him  three  years  to  settle  the  question,  and  then 
he  did  not  deliver  himself. 

In  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Certines  lived  a  brother  and 
two  sisters,  nearly  allied  to  Bonaparte.  Although  so  highly 
connected,  they  were  in  narrow  circumstances,  and  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Quinet  family.  Edgar  paid  them 
a  visit.    He  found  them  concluding  a  meal,  and  as  be 
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entered,  the  young  ladies  rose  to  remove  au  immense 
rye-loaf,  almost  too  heavy  for  them  to  carry.  Ha  came 
forward  to  assist  them,  and  as  he  did  so  his  eyes  met 
those  of  the  youngest,  and  he  fell  conquered  at  the  first 
glance. 

She  had  the  bust  and  mien  of  ao  antique  statue :  a 
Soman  profile,  a  rather  low  brow,  with  clusters  of  jet-black 
hair,  dressed  and  bound  like  sculptured  tresses,  eyes 
motionless  but  sparkling  under  their  dark  lashes,  a  neck 
swan-like,  a  Southern  complexion — altogether  the  dazzling 
look  of  an  Agrippina.  Edgar  felt  as  if  another  soul  than 
his  own  had  mastered  him  and  was  going  to  lead  him 
wherever  it  pleased.  He  struggled,  he  groaned,  he  reasoned 
with  himself,  he  tried  every  artifice  he  could  think  of;  do 
what  be  would  he  could  not  get  rid  of  the  intruder.  By 
a  sure  presentiment  he  knew  that  he  should  never  find 
behind  this  finely-chiselled  form  a  heart  to  answer  to  his 
own.  And  yet  the  fascination  of  her  beauty  held  him 
enchained  in  more  than  iron  bonds.  Gertines,  once  so 
beloved,  became  insupportable.  Its  gentle  rustic  melan- 
choly ill  consorted  with  the  classic  beauty  of  Pulcheria. 
He  longed  to  go  to  Italy,  to  Greece,  to  shores  lapped  by 
the  deep  blue  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  made  great  walks 
in  an  aimless  sort  of  way,  passing  the  distant  hills,  wan- 
dering in  wild  and  lonely  spots.  But  all  this  energy  was 
to  no  purpose,  until  at  last  his  struggles  for  freedom  became 
maddening.  One  day  after  a  long  march,  gun  in  hand,  he 
was  returning  home  through  the  marsh  lands  and  by  the 
great  ponds;  tired  and  oppressed  by  their  heavy  vapours, 
the  thought  of  his  bondage  became  unbearable.  He  felt 
himself  sinking  beneath  the  load  of  his  chain,  and  falling 
a  victim  into  the  jaws  of  fate.  In  a  moment,  without 
reflection,  save  that  in  some  indistinct,  almost  unconscious 
way  there  was  a  rash  appeal  to  destiny  to  decide  whether 
he  should  live  to  be  a  man  or  not,  he  cocked  his  gun, 
put  the  barrel  in  his  mouth,  and  ran  some  fifty  paces. 
It  was  a  moment  of  chaos ;  never  did  he  fall  lower.    The 
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awful  danger  he  had  run  woke  him  somewhat  out  of  his 
fevered  nightmare,  and  he  Baw  a  streak  of  dawn. 

Every  term  he  came  hack  from  college  to  find  his 
sister  Blanche,  who  was  a  few  years  hia  junior,  growing 
as  himself,  in  knowledge  and  in  stature.  The  two  with 
their  mother  formed  a  perfect  unity.  It  was  impossible 
in  the  long  run  for  Edgar  to  keep  his  secret  from  them ; 
and  when  they  knew  it,  and  appreciated  his  struggles 
to  free  himself,  they  used  every  art  to  help  him,  espe- 
cially ridicule,  in  which  Edgar  himself  joined,  having 
a  firm  belief  that  laughter  would  often  overcome  evils 
when  nothing  else  would.  But  these  united  efforts  wonld 
perhaps  have  been  altogether  vain,  had  not  a  circmu- 
Btance  occurred  which  revealed  in  his  nature  a  force 
stronger  than  that  which  was  misleading  him. 

One  warm  September  evening,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
walk  in  the  wood,  Edgar  with  his  mother  and  sister  were 
surprised  by  a  thunderstorm.  It  was  mora  than  usually 
terrible.  At  last  a  fearful  flash  played  around  them, 
and  seemed  to  envelop  them  in  flames.  They  clung 
together,  uttering  tlie  same  cry.  In  that  moment  Edgar 
realised  what  his  mother  and  sister  were  to  him.  The 
lightning  flash  bad  set  him  free. 
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THE    VOCATION. 

"  Ii  It  (or  hUDWD  wUl 
To  tnitlRita  luch  ImpulHiT  BtiU  leH 
To  dlATCgBtd  thdr  pmmptiiisQ    .    .    . 
.    .    .    Uo  auTB  llwt  God 
Ke'er  dooDU  to  wa»to  the  itiength  He  dd JM  Impart  r 
Bd  aura  thoj  sleep  not  whom  God  dowIs  '.  nor  tear 
Their  holding  light  His  charge,  when  every  hour 
That  Audi  that  clurie  delayad,  la  a  uew  death  " 
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CHAPTER  I. 


LYONS.  i8J7-i82a 

"  That  opproMiiB  Joy  wu 
mum  lUa  grow  plain,  uid  I  Arat  ilawad  tt 
TbB  eiarlutlDg  conoourae  of  iiuui]tlini." 


In  the  autumn  of  1 8 1 7  Edgar  Quinet  left  the  College 
of  Bourg  for  that  of  Lyons.  Here  he  met  with  singular 
eympathy  from  the  director,  the  professors,  and  even  from 
his  schoolfellows;  and  being  himself  a  different  being  from 
what  he  had  been  two  years  before,  the  new  world  into 
which  he  now  entered  wore  a  totally  different  hue.  His 
life  at  Lyons  was  the  aurora  of  his  existence.  The 
heavy  clouds  which  had  hung  over  his  mind  and  heart 
had  dispersed,  and  the  bright,  warm  rays  of  his  intelli- 
gence went  forth,  lightening  up  the  great  world  spread 
out  before  him,  his  heart  leaping  for  joy  as  each  new 
vista  unfolded  itself. 

The  College  of  Lyons  had  a  man  of  original  mind  for 
its  director.  A  tall,  spare  man,  with  head  bent  low, 
pallid  and  severe-looking,  the  Abb(^  Rousseau  had  the 
sweetness  and  the  mildness  of  the  truly  wise  in  heart. 

That  his  wisdom  and  goodness  were  not  always  appre- 
ciated, we  may  gather  from  the  fact  that,  six  months 
after  Edgar  Quinet  came  to  Lyons,  there  was  a  barring- 
out  in  the  college.  ■  No  cause  existed  suf&cient  to  have 
brought  it  about,  but  a  spirit  of  rebellion  had  seized 
other  colleges,  and  Lyons  caught  the  infection.  The  fire 
smouldered  some  little  time,  and  then  burst  forth.  One 
evening  the  pupils  in   one   of  the  balls  suddenly  rose. 
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extingfiuBhed  the  candles,  drove  out  the  mastera,  locked 
the  doors,  and  made  a  tremendous  uproar.  Next  day, 
when  the  director  tried  to  speak  to  the  maleontentfl,  hia 
voice  was  drowned  in  murmurs.  He  called  six  boys  out, 
and  summanly  expelled  them  from  the  college.  This, 
however,  did  not  allay  the  trouble,  for  that  evening  the 
pupils  of  another  quarter  of  the  college  rose  in  the  night, 
took  possession  of  their  hall,  barricaded  it  with  the  desks, 
and,  collecting  all  the  books  and  candlesticks  to  serve  as 
ammunition,  prepared  to  stand  a  regular  siege.  The 
arrangements  complete,  they  began  to  make  a  horrible 
noise.  The  whole  college  was  soon  in  commotion.  The 
servants  got  great  billets  of  wood,  with  which  they  battered 
the  doors  of  the  barricaded  hall,  while  others  tried  to 
break  them  open  with  hatchets  ;  the  besieged  meanwhile 
uttering  cries  of  "  No  more  omelettes ! "  "  No  more  haricot 
beans  I "  After  an  hour's  assault  and  battery  the  doors 
gave  way,  the  desks  were  overturned,  and  the  mastera 
entered  victorious.  Eight  more  of  the  boys  were  at 
once  expelled,  and  four  others  were  singled  out  for  the 
same  punishment. 

Madame  Quinet  seems  to  have  been  afraid  that  Edgar 
had  lost  his  good  sense.  In  his  exculpatory  letter  he 
answers  her,  that  he  is  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  to  hazard 
his  own  happiness  and  hers  for  the  pleasure  of  joining  in 
a  purposeless  riot.  "  Calm  yourself,  then,  my  good  mother," 
he  writes,  "  and  be  sure  that  the  thought  of  the  harm  I 
should  do  you  will  all  my  life  prevent  me  from  running 
into  the  way  of  error,  even  if  duty  itself  were  not  a  suffi- 
cient motive." 

But  these  expressions,  used  in  a  moment  of  self-asser- 
tion, give  no  idea  of  the  admiration  the  young  collegian 
had  for  his  mother,  and  the  immense  influence  that  she 
exercised  over  him.  Nearly  three  hundred  of  Edgar 
Quinet's  letters,  the  majority  of  them  written  to  hia 
mother,  have  been  published.  Those  written  from  college 
at  Lyons,  when  he  was  between  fifteen  and  eighteen,  are 
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fall  of  lamentationa  at  his  separation  from  her,  and  of 
assarances  of  his  intense  devotion.  Incidentally  they  give 
several  graphic  touches,  which  enable  us  to  realise  the 
personal  appearance  both  of  the  young  man  and  his  mother. 
We  see  the  latter  in  her  "  triumphant  beauty,"  either  walk- 
ing in  her  hat  adorned  with  a  lai^e  flower,  and  a  tightly- 
fitting  dress  trimmed  with  lace,  ot  at  some  evening  party, 
wearing  a  head-dress  of  blue  velvet,  "  which  became  her 
marvellously  well ; "  we  see  her  exercising  a  charm  so 
peculiarly  entrancing  that  her  son  can  only  liken  it  to 
"  an  unheard-of  manner,"  and  especially  devoting  herself 
to  the  lad,  whom  she  consoled  in  strains  eloquent  and 
tender.  Then  we  have  Edgar  himself,  getting  dusty  and 
out  of  repair  at  school,  wanting  new  clothes  and  new 
boots,  his  father  coming  and  taking  him  to  a  tailor's, 
where  he  la  arrayed  in  a  blue  cloth  coat  and  pantaloons, 
a  waistcoat  of  goat's  hair,  and  a  hat  with  a  very  broad 
brim,  then  the  fashion,  called  a  bolivar.  Ardent,  sensi- 
tive, nervous,  it  is  clear  from  these  letters  that  he  is 
fonder  of  making  poetry  than  studying  mathematics ;  that, 
as  it  often  happens  to  such  minds,  memory  fails  at  the 
most  important  moments,  and  the  problem  on  which  he 
has  spent  an  earnest  and  toilsome  hour  suddenly  dis- 
appears from  his  mental  tablets,  leaving  no  trace  behind ; 
that  he  is  nervously  anxious  for  extra  instruction ;  that 
he  dreads  the  examination,  eagerly  deprecating  the  pre- 
sence of  his  father  on  the  occasion ;  and  that  when  the 
time  arrives  he  does  not  succeed  so  well  as  his  more 
phlegmatic  companions, 

French  college  life  was  certainly  dull  in  the  extreme. 
Shut  up  in  almost  conventual  seclusion,  apparently  only 
going  out  under  supervision  and  in  file,  or  when  relatives 
or  friends  came  and  begged  for  a  day's  holiday,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  Edgar's  letters  to  his  mother  were 
far  more  homesick  than  they  are.  But  they  are  infinitely 
more  than  mere  unavailing  regrets  for  her  society ;  they 
are  a  really  intelligent  effort  to  supply  the  want  by  cor- 
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respondence.  In  them  he  gives  expression  to  Me  inmost 
thoughts,  using  no  reserve ;  he  refers  freely  to  his  masters, 
hie  school  fellows,  his  relatives,  his  father,  and  above  all 
to  himself.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  a  youth 
shrinks  from  discussing  with  his  elders,  it  is  his  loves 
and  his  rhymes,  but  it  was  just  on  these  topics  that  Edgar 
was  most  unreserved  with  his  mother. 

The  way  in  which  they  work  together  to  destroy  the 
remains  of  the  chain  which  had  once  bound  him  to  the 
fair  Pulcheria  is  quite  amusing.  Madame  Quinet  was 
evidently  thoroughly  French  in  the  ability  with  which 
she  used  the  art  of  killing  by  ridicule.  Edgar  is  made 
at  last  to  laugh  at  himself  for  ever  yielding  to  attrac- ' 
tiona  so  commonplace  as  those  of  a  cold  and  coquettish 
C^lim&ne. 

But  not  only  the  tendeteat  feelings  of  his  heart  are 
thus  laid  bare  for  his  mother's  criticism,  but  the  still 
more  susceptible  emotions  of  his  mind. 

"  Here,  my  dear  mother,"  he  writes  two  days  before  he 
attained  bis  seventeenth  year,  "  are  some  bad  verses,  but  I  have 
little  mind  indeed  when  I  cease  to  think  of  thee.  It  Beema  as 
if  all  my  faculties  reside  in  thy  heart.  If  Tibullus  and  Proper- 
tius  had  had  euch  a  mother  as  I,  they  would  not,  I  imagine, 
have  written  so  many  verses  upon  profane  love." 

Doubtless  these  lines,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  num- 
ber, would  have  appalled  an  ordinary  mother.  But  Edgar 
was  sure  of  a  critic  at  once  sympathetic  and  unsparing. 
So  on  another  occasion  he  writes : — 

"  I  find  in  thy  sweet  rebukes  a  thousand  times  more  charm 
than  in  reading  a  romance.  Every  moment  I  am  tempted  to 
cry  out  with  the  prophet  king,  who  had  also  loved  a  Fulcheria 
(but  had  not,  as  I,  forgotten  her),  '  Thy  language  ia  for  me 
sweeter  than  the  honey  of  the  valley  of  Jehoahaphat '  (a  quota- 
tion, hy  the  way,  quite  patristic  in  its  freedom).  .  .  . 

"  The  Jews  taught  their  children  to  read  out  of  the  Bible, 
the  Mahometans  out  of  the  Koran,  mine  shall  have  no  other 
books  than  thy  letters. 

"  The  first  syllables  that  they  learn  to  spell  shall  be  those 
which  thou  hast  written,  then  the  fiist  tears  which  they  will 
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shed  over  what  they  read  will  be  teara  of  love.  I  will  pronoiince 
over  their  heads  the  word  of  blessing  which  thou  hast  pro- 
nounced over  mine  ;  I  will  adilress  to  thy  '  children's  children ' 
the  hymn  of  tenderness  that  I  have  consecrated  to  thee  j  they 
shall  embrace  me  in  pronouncing  thy  name.  And  if  I  am  to 
have  evil  days,  where  but  from  thy  letters  shall  I  draw  strength 
to  cope  with  misfortune  1  ^VTiere  otherwise  shall  I  seek  conso- 
lation in  Borrow  1  Is  it  not  from  tbee  that  I  can  leam  how  to 
struggle  against  destinyt    Adieu,  adieu," 

This  tendency  in  Edgar  Quinet  to  fall  into  idolatry 
at  every  stage  in  his  youth  shows  how  deeply  the 
religious  sentiment  was  rooted  in  his  being.  It  was  in 
him,  as  in  every  great  myid,  the  most  living  force ;  and 
it  discovered  itself  in  adoring  veneration  for  whatever 
was  strong,  beautiful,  loving,  and  true.  That  he  was 
led  step  by  step  through  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
humanly  strong,  beautiful,  loving,  and  true,  marks  him 
out  as  one  fitted  hereafter  to  deal  with  the  same  expe- 
rience in  humanity,  of  whose  history  his  own  life  thus 
afforded  so  interesting  a  microcosm. 

A  passionate  devotee  of  the  violin,  Edgar  Quinet  was 
an  acquisition  to  the  church  choir ;  to  enable  him  to 
practise,  the  priests  gave  him  a  kind  of  tool-house  which 
had  been  made  in  the  thick  wall  of  the  college  over- 
looking the  Bhone.  By  heaping  up  the  broken  bricks 
on  the  floor,  and  removing  a  few  others  overhead,  he 
was  able  to  stand  upright  amongst  the  cobwebs  which 
covered  the  walls,  and  even  to  introduce  a  reading-desk 
and  a  cane  chair.  The  only  light  came  through  a  lattice 
window,  overhung  by  a  heavy  roof ;  but  the  den  had  a 
door  and  a  key,  and  here  he  could  indulge  that  taste  for 
solitude  so  necessary  to  the  born  thinker. 

The  Ahbi  Eousseau  watched  what  Quinet  would  do 
with  his  retreat,  and  was  apparently  satisfied,  for  although 
his  pupil  constantly  violated  rules,  missing  his  classes, 
daily  worship,  and  even  his  meals,  he  never  gave  him  a 
reprimand.  During  the  three  years  Edgar  was  at  Lyons 
the  only  approach  at  fault-finding  he  could  remember  was 
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oa  one  occasion,  when  he  preaented  himaelf  at  the  review 
held  every  Sunday  with  one  of  his  shoes  uncleaned,  and 
then  all  the  Abb^  did  was  to  smile  and  sigh  and  pass  on. 

Hardly  anywhere  but  in  a  semi-monastic  institution 
could  Etlgar  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  such  arbitrary 
beneficence  ;  almost  free  to  study  how  and  what  he 
would,  he  soon  felt  a  delight  in  learning  equal  to  any- 
thing that  he  had  ever  experienced  in  the  wildest  rambles 
of  his  childhood.  The  classes,  which  at  Bourg  had 
seemed  so  detestably  dry  and  difficult,  now  appeared  easy 
and  interesting.  Opening  a  copy  of  Ovid,  he  began 
to  read.  To  his  astonishment  the  mechanical  difficulties 
of  translation  were  gone.  He  felt  that  he  not  only 
understood  the  sense,  but  enjoyed  the  poetry.  He  began 
to  read  not  only  the  Latin  authors,  but  their  commentators, 
Casaubon,  Scaliger,  Erasmus,  and  others,  in  an  old  Elzevir 
edition  which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather.  The 
Abbii  Rousseau,  perceiving  the  intellectual  hunger  which 
liad  seized  the  youth,  opened  his  own  library  to  him,  but 
not  without  some  trepidation  as  to  where  all  this  reading 
would  end. 

It  was  while  he  was  thus  drinking  in  draught  after 
draught  of  old-world  lore  that  the  historic  faculty  arose, 
and  the  vision  of  the  old  Roman  world  began  to  appear 
on  his  mental  horizon.  So  great  was  his  enjoyment  in 
this  new  world,  that  falling  ill,  his  consolation  was  to 
hear  a  schoolfellow  read  by  his  bedside  the  iinest  books 
of  the  "  JEneid."  Tacitus  was  his  favourite  author,  and 
after  him  Gregory  of  Tours.  And  why  ?  Because  they 
both  treated  of  persons  and  times  his  own  experience 
enabled  him  to  understand.  His  childhood  had  passed 
among  political  convulsions,  and  be  himself  had  been 
dazzled  by  the  colossal  form  of  the  imperial  tyrant  who 
bestrode  the  world;  he  himself  bad  seen  wave  after 
wave  of  invaders  pouring  over  the  soil  of  France ;  he 
had  even  talked  with  them  and  lived  in  tlieir  society : 
naturally  then  he  found  a  peculiar  charm  in  histories 
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which  related  parallel  eventa  and  delineated  parallel 
characters  in  a  previous  epoch  of  the  world. 

But  he  did  not  confiDe  himself  to  the  Latin  authors. 
la  reading  them  he  hod  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  true 
historic  method :  tlie  traces  of  the  past  lying  petrified  in 
the  present,  the  whole  to  be  vivified  and  understood  in 
the  light  of  the  eternal  sameness  of  human  nature ;  and 
henceforth  all  history  became  to  him  a  field  of  research. 
Few  things  interested  him  more  Uian  the  revolutions  of 
language.  When  only  fourteen  he  would  not  let  a  word 
pass  without  examining  it  closely,  and  searching  out  its 
history  in  that  of  manners,  customs,  opinions,  and  laws. 

Such  was  the  freedom  of  the  times,  that  every  day 
when  he  went  to  mass  he  always  carried  with  him  a 
great  Latin  Bible,  in  which  he  read  during  the  function. 
He  read  it  through  in  this  way,  and  when  he  had  finished 
it  he  took  in  its  place  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  the  "Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  the  series  ending 
with  the  sermons  of  the  Protestant  Necker.  A  word 
from  one  of  the  masters  would  have  stopped  these  Bible 
readings,  but  no  one  spoke  that  word.  He  read  on,  and 
made  his  own  reflections.  It  shows  the  bent  of  his  mind 
when  he  tells  us  that  they  were  purely  historic.  If  ha 
paused  to  look  at  what  was  going  on,  it  was  to  discover, 
if  he  could,  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  ritual,  and 
to  consider  what  relation  it  had  to  the  text  which  he 
was  reading.  Absorbed  in  his  book,  bis  ear  sometimes 
caught  the  monkish  monotone  of  the  liturgy ;  in  a 
moment  he  was  living  in  the  atmosphere  of  Oriental 
antiquity  or  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Thus  to  bis  fine  sense 
of  sound  spoke  the  voices  of  the  past,  and  he  had  but 
to  recall  their  accents,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  heard  them ;  and  what  more  easy  than  for  a 
door  of  history  to  fly  open,  and  ages  apparently  dead 
and  buried  to  live  again  in  his  imagination  1 

Such  was  the  intensity  of  his  enthusiasm,  that  after 
working  all  day  at  mathematics,  he  would  spend  the 
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greater  part  of  the  night  in  reading  in  the  original: 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso.  His  custom,  in  the 
study  of  the  past,  was  to  wake  up  before  daybreak, 
light  np  a  dark  lanthom,  and  begin  to  pore  over  his 
favourite  autliors.  In  reading  the  Italian  poete  in  after- 
life he  never  could  divest  himself  of  a  certain  weird, 
early-morning  feeling :  the  first  glimmerings  of  sunlight, 
and  the  solemn  notes  of  the  clocks  strikiug  all  over  the 
city. 

Although  read  under  such  circumstances,  the  Italian 
poets  quite  supplanted  in  his  affections  their  elder 
Boman  brothers,  and  henceforth  Italy  rather  than  Borne 
became  the  object  of  his  devotion — a  devotion  which,  after 
that  he  owed  to  France,  never  waned  as  long  as  he  lived. 

He  had  had  the  notion  that  the  study  of  mathematics 
dried  up  the  imagination ;  his  first  master  soon  convinced 
him  that  there  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake.  The  pro- 
fessor was  himself  a  living  witness  to  the  contrary,  for  he 
had  an  equal  devotion  to  two  things :  the  integral  cal- 
culus and  fairy  tales.  M.  Cachuat  very  soon  inspired 
his  pupil  with  a  sense  of  the  sublimity  of  the  higher 
mathematics.  His  imagination  thus  fired  with  the 
immeasurable  possibilities  of  the  science,  he  went  on  to 
study  it  under  a  mtnd  of  less  romantic  mould.  M. 
Clerc'a  severe  method  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
Edgar.  His  pupil's  habit  of  covering  his  papers  with 
rhymes  much  annoyed  him  ;  he  would  not  suffer  a  single 
error  to  pass,  but  required  absolute  correctness. 

Algebra  struck  Edgar's  imt^nattve  mind  by  its 
singular  language,  so  mysterious  yet  so  full  of  light,  and 
by  its  ability  to  express  general  and  universal  truths, 
while  it  refused  to  condescend  to  explain  particular  ones. 
It  suggested  Hterary  ideas,  for  be  saw  that  its  professors 
eliminated  from  their  problems  all  that  was  needless, 
expressing  the  truth  to  be  conveyed  in  the  smallest 
number  of  terms,  thus  giving  him  the  idea  of  a  style 
brief,  concise,  radiant.     The  application  of  algebra  to 
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geometry,  the  properties  of  tlie  curves,  delighted  him. 
Ita  equations,  shiuing  forth  into  an  infinity  of  truths,  all 
alike  indubitable,  fortified  his  innate  love  of  truth,  and 
gave  him  more  and  more  a  taste  for  light. 

Though  living  so  solitary  a  life,  he  seems  to  have  had 
not  only  the  good-will  of  his  masters,  but  also  of  hia 
fellov-coUegians.  All  his  recollections  of  them  were 
pleasant  and  agreeable.  This  immunity  from  the  suffer- 
ing which  other  boys  of  like  tendencies  would  have  cer- 
tainly had  to  endure  waa  owing  partly  to  the  impression 
made  by  his  genius,  and  partly  to  a  powerful  sentiment  of 
self-respect,  indigenous  and  strengthened  by  his  peculiar 
education,  but  chiefly  to  a  fineness  of  nature  that  caused 
him  instinctively  to  comprehend  the  feelings  of  others,  and 
to  shrink  from  inflicting  any  real  wound,  combined  with 
a  philosophic  tone  of  mind  and  a  gaiety  of  heart,  which 
made  him  ready  to  laugh  over  evils  he  could  not  cure. 
One  of  his  fellow-students  was  a  merry-faced  youth,  named 
Julea  Janin,  in  after-years  among  the  most  distinguished 
of  Parisian  liiUrateuTs.  Janin,  like  Quinet,  was  in  the 
choir,  playing  the  harp  to  the  violin  accompaniment  of 
his  fellow -minstrel.  However,  their  companionship  waa 
cut  short,  Janin  being  one  of  those  ei^pelled  in  con- 
sequence of  the  barring-out.  Quinet  will  be  his  fellow- 
student  again  at  the  Scale  de  Droit. 
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PARIS,   CERTINES.      182O. 

"I  KV^  wajvlflrtng fn & n^e Infinltudo  ttntchlDg oat mnund  ma." 

—ItaUia. 

M.  QuiNET  appears  to  have  designed  his  son  for  the 
army ;  at  any  rate,  he  det€nniDed  that  he  should  go  to 
Paris  and  enter  the  &coU  Polytecknique.  When,  there- 
fore, Edgar  left  the  college  at  Lyons  in  September  1820, 
his  father  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  plan,  not  expecting, 
it  would  seem,  any  opposition  from  his  son.  But  Edgar 
had  a  double  reason  for  objecting  to  the  military  life  :  he 
did  not  wish  to  serve  under  the  White  flag,  and  he  was 
already  dreaming  of  making  literature  his  profession. 
In  those  days,  and  in  France  especially,  little  account 
was  taken  of  the  personal  desires  of  any  young  man ; 
a  family  council  was  held,  and  his  fate  decided,  Edgar 
found  himself  in  this  position  when  he  reached  Paris, 
and  he  inveighs,  in  a  letter  vmtten  to  his  mother,  who 
remained  at  home,  against  the  cruelty  of  imprisoning 
him  again  in  a  college,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  family 
saying  it  is  for  his  benefit  and  not  for  theirs. 

"To  avoid  taking  care  of  one's  children,  the  best  way  is  to 
abut  them  up  carefully ;  so  thought  my  grandmother  when  she 
put  my  father  into  a  drawer  of  the  commode :  so  it  is  now 
thought  when  they  propose  to  shut  me  up  in  a  bigger  drawer." 

la  his  anger  he  did  not  even  spare  his  mother ;  find- 
ing satirical  remarks  did    not  move  her,  he  sought  to 
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work  npon  her  feelings  by  ft  picture  of  Ma  possible  death 
in  the  college,  and  asks  her  vhat  response  she  will  give 
when  called  to  account  for  his  fate.  But,  concludes 
he,  with  amusing  bitterness — 

"  Thoee  who  consent  during  my  life  to  see  me  so  unhappy, 
so  desolate  aa  I  am,  will  not  be  capable  of  a  regret  after  my 
death." 

This  opposition,  coming  from  one  who  had  hitherto 
been  so  dutiful,  was  finely  successful.  The  women, 
his  mother  and  his  aunt,  exerted  their  influence  in  his 
favour,  and  M.  Quinet  at  length  gave  way.  His  aunt 
proposed  tliat  in  six  months  he  should  go  into  the  ofBce 
of  one  of  her  relatives,  who  was  a  banker.  To  this 
arrangement  bis  father  agreed,  it  being  understood  that 
during  the  interval  he  was  to  study  commercial  law, 
political  economy,  the  English  language,  &c.,  and  to  learn 
to  write  in  a  style  suitable  for  a  counting-house. 

When  he  left  college  he  passed  a  short  time  in  company 
with  his  mother  and  sister  at  Certines.  Here  they  dis- 
cussed every  possible  calling  but  the  one  he  was  to  follow. 
To  aU  he  found  an  objection,  until  bis  mother  in  despair 
said  that  she  saw  very  well  that  he  had  a  dislike  for 
every  profession  by  which  he  could  live.  With  his  sister 
he  wandered  about  the  neighbourhood,  sometimes  joyous, 
sometimes  melancholy,  taking  long  rides,  reaching  to  the 
highest  ridges  of  the  distant  mountains.  As  they  looked 
down  upon  the  scenery  on  either  side — the  one  an  Arca- 
dian land  where  the  light  and  shade  scarcely  moved,  so 
gentle  was  the  wind  that  played  over  it;  the  other  a 
desert,  full  of  deep  shadows,  of  marshes,  of  wild  soli- 
tudes, of  unfathomable  mysteries — -Edgar  felt  that  these 
two  landscapes  allegorised  the  condition  of  his  own  souL 

Speaking  of  this  period  of  his  existence,  1820,  he 
says : — 

"  I,  who  have  admitted  to  such  a  d^ree  the  influence  of  in- 
animate thiogs  over  man,  then  felt  this  influence  aa  much  as 
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any  creature  in  the  world  could  feel  it  It  possessed  me,  it 
tfrannis«d  over  me.  A  nature  uncultured  and  neglected,  in  a 
land  where  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births,  waa  my  nurse,  my 
master,  my  teacher. 

"  Even  to-day  I  feel  myself  to  be  the  child  of  our  vast  un- 
peopled deserts,  of  our  wastes,  of  our  heaths,  of  our  tracks  of 
rolling  granite  in  the  Crau,  of  our  uninhabitable  niaremmas,  of 
our  lonely  ponda  "  (there  were  about  fifteen  hundred  in  this  wild 
land,  the  desert  of  the  Dombesl,  "  wooded  lakes  which  no  wind 
ever  ruffles,  and  of  which  the  serenity  is  ao  deceitful  However 
little  I  descend  into  myself,  there  again  I  find  all  these  things. 

"  My  whole  youth  has  been  embarrassed,  enveloped  by  the 
influence  of  this  primeval  nature,  not  yet  conquered,  not  yet 
regulated,  not  yet  made  obedient  to  man.  It  has  exercised  over 
me  a  sovereign  sway.  Not  knowing  to  whom  to  betake  itself, 
from  the  depth  of  its  sohtudes  it  has  sought  me,  it  is  I  whom 
it  has  possessed  with  its  complaints,  its  sighs,  its  miseries,  its 
inscrutable  contagious  desolations.  It  has  plunged  me  int^  an 
atmosphere  where  men  can  scarcely  live,  an  atmosphere  full  of 
aspirations  without  end,  of  hopes  without  body,  of  imaginary 
beings,  impossible  in  this  present  existence. 

"This  caressing  and  murderous  nature  did  not  kill  me  as  it 
did  all  my  companions,  it  revenged  itself  in  filling  me  at  one 
and  the  same  time  with  enchantment  and  despair.  For  my 
companions  it  was  death ;  for  me  worse  than  death — anguish, 
agony  of  heart,  irrestrainable  visions,  discouragements  without 
cause,  that  enervating  languor  which  follows  the  vision  of  a, 
world  which  one  had  imagined  one's  own ;  the  miroge  of  a  leafy 
desert,  stagnant,  sighing,  from  whence  constantly  rises  a  vapour, 
coloured  like  a  prism  by  the  dying  light  of  day.  \Vlien  the 
autumnal  mists,  creeping,  bom  of  the  earth,  arose  like  mournful 
ghosts  across  a  blotch  of  setting  sun,  dropping  as  they  went 
their  robes  on  every  bush,  and  mounting  slowly  towards  the 
light,  how  was  it  possible  for  the  spirit  not  to  dart  forth  to  seize 
them  t  And  when  to  all  these  phantoms  were  joined  those  bom 
of  the  hungiy  heart  of  a  youthful  soul  wandering  in  these 
maremmas,  it  was  indeed  too  much.  Nothing  remained  but  to 
how  the  head  and  let  the  sweet  scourge  pass  over  it  in  silence." 

Byron  in  the  tliird  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  written 
in  1 8 1 6,  seems  to  teach  that  man  is  nothing  save  as  he 
hecomes  the  impersonation,  tbe  incarnation  of  the  spirit 
which  dwells  in  Nature.     He  asks  this  question — 

"Are  not  the  mounUins,  waves,  and  skies,  a  part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  1 " 
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A  qusBtion  to  which  in  a  previous  paragraph  he  bad 
thus  replied — 

"  I  live  not  in  myself  but  I  become 
Portioii  of  that  aroand  me  ;  I  can  see 
Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A  link  reluctant  in  a  fleshly  chain, 
Clawed  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee. 
And  with  the  ekj,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  ston,  mingle,  and  not  in  vain. 
And  thus  I  am  absorbed,  and  this  is  life." 

Quinet,  on  the  contraty,  felt  this  life  hy  absorption  to 
be  the  slaTeiy  and  death  into  which  all  are  born.  He 
did  not,  of  course,  understand  at  the  time  the  effort  his 
soul  was  making  to  assert  its  own  moral  personality,  bub 
it  prepared  him  to  grasp  and  uphold  tenaciously  the 
leading  idea  of  lus  own  life  and  of  all  his  works  :  namely, 
that  the  poipose  of  man's  being  is  to  develop  the  ideal 
within  him,  and  that  in  doing  so  he  must  assert  his 
Uberty,  must  free  himself  from  the  world  that  enchains 
him.  It  was  from  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  of  his 
yonth  that  he  learnt  that  lore  which  gave  him  such  an 
insight  into  the  sources  of  all  human  things.  From  the 
dismal  scenes  in  the  Dombea  he  learnt  to  understand  the 
hearts  of  primitive  men,  subject  all  their  days  to  the 
tyranny  he  had  himself  felt  so  oppressive,  and  to  sympa- 
thise with  their  blind  but  heroic  efforts  to  assert  their 
independence,  and  to  become  something  more  than  a 
portion  of  that  around  them.  Thus  he  was  not  only  able 
to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  the  barbarous  Frank,  of  the 
lonely  hermit,  and  of  the  sad-hearted  serf  toiling  on 
through  ages  :  a  thrall  in  body  and  mind ;  but  the  im- 
pression of  these  scenes  gave  him  an  insight  into  the 
hopes  and  fears,  the  aspirations  and  depressions,  of  all 
who  lived  among  similar  influences  the  wide  world  over, 
so  that  he  was  able  even  to  become  the  companion  and 
revealer  of  the  thoughts  of  those  whose  traces  have  long 
since  passed  into  the  dim  twilight  of  the  prehistoric 
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agea.  Every  institution,  every  idea  he  henceforth  traced 
to  the  place  of  its  birth,  demanding  its  true  meaning  of 
the  nature  which  had  cradled  it.  It  was  douhtless  the 
instinct  which  he  even  then  had  of  being  possessor  of 
some  of  the  aecreta  of  the  universe,  that  was  driving  him 
to  rest  content  with  nothing  but  a  career  in  which  he 
should  live  to  unfold  them. 

But  how  ?  that  was  the  question.  He  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  world.  Between  the  past  and  the 
present  there  was  the  terrible  gulf  of  the  Revolution. 
And  not  only  had  the  old  land  been  ploughed  and 
harrowed,  but  the  heavy  tread  of  the  imperial  armies 
had  gone  over  the  luxuriant  shoots  of  the  new  seed,  and 
intellectual  Europe  was  apparently  trodden  into  one  hard, 
flat  plain.  How  to  cultivate  this  waste,  how  to  drop  a 
seed  of  living  thought,  and  when  ?  And  yet  beneath 
that  dead  level  a  secret  vegetation  was  at  work.  Minds 
like  Quinet's  were  everjrwhere,  the  life-throbs  urging 
them  to  effort,  but  despairing  and  self-distruatfnl  because 
they  thought  themselves  alone  called  to  the  task. 

In  that  autumn  of  1 8  20,  in  the  midst  of  the  Forest  of 
Seillon,  nigh  to  the  fifteen  hundred  ponds,  in  company  with 
the  heron  and  the  teal,  surrounded  at  once  by  a  physical 
and  mental  vegetation,  working  silently  and  secretly,  the 
Creative  Spirit  came  upon  him  with  such  power  that  he 
felt  as  one  intoxicated.  He  knew  not  one  of  those  great 
names  who  were  to  join  in  the  intellectual  revival,  but 
he  already  sympathised  with  them  ;  nay,  his  impatience 
was  so  great  that  he  longed  to  run  before  them  and 
beckon  them  on.  His  mind  was  uneasy  as  a  bird  about 
to  migrate,  only  the  migration  was  to  a  new  moral  world 
rather  than  to  a  foreign  land,  to  ideas  of  which  he  had 
caught  a  glimpse,  but  which  had  hitherto  baffled  his 
approach.  In  his  ardour  he  made  the  effort,  but  soon 
learnt  that  his  wings  were  not  yet  strong  enough  for 
flight 

One  idea  summed  up  all  his  longings,  the  idea  which 
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also  filled  tlie  aoula  of  his  coatemporarieB.  France — 
FraDce  vho  had  aimed  so  high  only  to  fall  bo  low; 
France,  at  whom  the  Pharisees  of  Europe  pointed  vith 
scorn,  as  she  who  would  free  the  nations,  herself  at  last 
the  willing  slave  of  a  little  Coisican ;  France  judged, 
punished : — what  nolde  heart  would  not  feel  for  her, 
above  all  among  her  own  sons  ?  But  in  considering  how 
to  help  her  at  such  a  crisis,  who  could  avoid  feeling  the 
torture  of  a  mind  rent  in  twain,  a  mind  which  looked 
back  with  longing  towards  the  faith  and  chivalry  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  forward  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  nineteenth  century  7 

Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  Stael  were  the  literary 
powers  of  the  day.  The  first,  under  the  guise  of  free 
thought  and  poetic  colouring,  sought  to  enchant  I^vmce 
with  the  past;  the  latter  pointed  her  to  liberty  end 
the  future.  Although  Chateaubriand  had  first  awakened 
the  literary  faculty  in  him,  Qninet  decided  unhesitatingly 
to  follow  the  female  voice.  "  Here,"  he  said,  "  is  the 
side  OQ  which  to  advance.  Here  I  shall  find  the  age, 
life, — the  fulfilment  of  all  my  presentiments." 

But  when  he  contemplated  the  cynical  despair  which 
the  terrible  disillusions  of  Leipaic,  Moscow,  Waterloo,  and 
the  Bestoration  had  produced  in  the  popular  mind, 
80  that  the  least  efTort  to  find  new  paths  was  met 
by  unbelief,  sneers,  and  mockery,  he  sank  back  in 
dismay,  crying,  "  Who  will  dare  to  lead  the  way  ?  Is 
there  no  one  !  " 

No  answer,  save  astonishment  in  some,  incredulity 
in  others,  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  his  mother. 
"  What ! "  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  attempt  such  a  task  I 
What  folly  !  How  could  I  dream  of  it  7  These  ideas  of 
mine,  so  shadowy  and  vain,  how  could  I  live  by  them  ? 
Is  it  not  the  moat  insensate  of  enterprises,  the  most 
culpable,  to  judge  by  the  terror  of  my  friends  ?  " 

So  the  thought  died  down,  and  he  awoke  as  from 
a  fine  dream.     All  the  lights  which  had  shot  up  so 
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brightly  aioiind  him  vent  oat  in  darkness.  This  hidden 
tnoTement  enclosed  in  a  aolitai7  soul  gave  place  to  stem 
leality.  In  place  of  all  their  feveriah  hopes  there 
remained  nothing  bat  a  world  of  emptiness,  over  which 
the  biting  north  wind  blew  in  goaty  squalls,  upon  whose 
leaden  sea  played  the  lambent  light  of  a  meaningless 
phosphorescence,  and  whose  forests  bent  down  with  an 
eternal  moan. 
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PASIS.       1821-22. 


— PloMnl  Life  >A  I*<  ffffrt*. 

It  was  under  the  influeDca  of  such  emotions  that 
Edgar  Qninet  vent  with  his  father  to  Paris  in  1820, 
not  of  conrse  that  he  consciously  realised  them  in  the 
distinct  manner  now  described  This  is  the  form  in 
which  an«r  nearly  forty  years  more  of  thought  and 
culture  he  recalled  them,  giving  their  meaning  and 
intention  as  truly  as  was  possible  for  human  veracity. 
At  the  opening  of  his  autobiography,  he  devotes  a 
chapter  to  the  question  of  its  being  permissible  to 
colour,  exa^erate,  or  fill  up  a  lapse  of  memory  in  such 
works,  and  he  rigidly  decides  against  the  slightest 
deviation  from  truthfulness,  declaring  emphatically  of 
his  own  work,  "  All  that  which  will  be  offered  to  the 
reader  will  be  of  scrupulous  exactitude."  We  may 
therefore  believe  that  in  a  way  then  quite  undefined, 
but  most  real,  all  these  emotions  were  struggling  la 
his  heart,  prompting  him  to  that  first  act  of  opposition 
to  his  father's  will,  when  he  obstinately  refused  to  be 
content  with  the  decision  that  consigned  him  to  the 
Polytechnic  School  and  the  military  profession,  working 
still  when  he  was  in  the  banker's  ofBce,  and  driving 
him  at  the  end  of  six  months  to  throw  up  his  situation, 
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and  appear  for  a  time  in  a  guise  so  contradictoiy  to 
his  whole  nature,  that  of  an  ondntiful  and  disobedient 

80D. 

For  some  time  he  vas  tmder  the  parental  frown. 
Hia  father  was  so  annoyed  that  he  refused  to  support 
him.  Lett  thus  to  bis  own  resources,  he  showed  the 
stuff  he  was  made  of  by  the  vigour  and  purity  of  his 
life.  Far  from  yielding  to  the  temptations  of  vice,  he 
worked  away  at  law,  mathematics,  poetry,  history,  philo- 
sophy, and  foreign  languages. 

His  poverty,  however,  was  great,  and  he  endured 
many  privations.  Later  on,  when  things  were  better 
with  him,  his  breakfast  in  Paris  was  only  a  tablet  of 
chocolate  and  a  piece  of  bread,  his  dinners  costing  little 
over  twenty  sous  {9^.)  a  day,  a  reading-room  being  his 
refuge  in  cold  weather,  so  that  at  this  particular  time 
he  probably  hved  even  more  economically.  The  trial 
was  the  greater  since  he  was  already  a  favourite  in 
high  society  at  Paris. 

At  such  houses  as  those  of  his  aunt  and  of  the 
Mar^ckale  Ney,  he  met  persons  of  distinction.  Yet 
such  was  the  independence  of  his  spirit,  that  he 
refused  to  make  any  use  of  theii  friendship,  accepting 
only  the  help  of  a  young  artisan,  whose  family  were 
nnder  considerable  obligation  to  Madame  Quinet.  This 
Mend  had  been  a  companion  of  his  boyhood,  and  was 
then  a  designer  of  stuSs  in  Paris.  He  offered  Edgar 
a  share  in  his  humble  lodging,  and  it  is  possibly  to 
this  place  he  refers  in  a  letter  written  to  bis  father 
at  the  end  of  182 1,  wherein  he  tells  him  that  he  is 
going  to  change  hia  lodgings  for  one  where  he  will 
only  have  to  pay  e^hty  francs  (^3,  4s,)  a  year,  and 
where  he  will  have  a  window  that  looks  over  the  trees, 
BO  that  he  will  be  out  of  the  noise  of  the  city. 

From  October  1820  to  July  1822  he  was  in  Paris. 
How  mach  of  that  period  ha  was  in  disgrace,  it  is 
difficult  to  discover;  probably  it  was  only  for  a  short 
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time  that  his  parents  entirely  withdrew  their  coun- 
tenance from  him.  Foi  two  monthB  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1821  his  correspondence  even  with  bis 
mother  ceased.  In  December  he  wrote  to  bis  father, 
seeking  to  appease  his  wrath,  and  to  defend  himself 
from  the  charge  of  lightness.  Learned  M.  Quinet 
had  evidently  paid  little  attention  to  his  son's  character, 
or  he  never  would  have  feared  that  fickleness  would 
be  its  weak  point.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in 
that  winter  of  1 821  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
in  aU  Paris  a  young  man  of  steadier  purpose.  Moreover, 
the  purity  of  bis  heart  and  manners,  and  the  general 
amiability  of  his  character,  won  him  the  confidence  of 
old  and  young,  the  careful  and  the  reckless,  as  the 
following  incident,  which  occuned  some  time  in  1821, 
will  serve  to  show.     Writing  to  his  mother,  he  says : — 

"  I  met  at  my  restaurant  Adrien  de  Latoumelle,  who  begged 
me  to  come  and  sea  him  in  a  week  without  fail.  I  wont,  and 
what  was  my  Burprise  when  the  landlady  informed  me  that  she 
had  sent  all  her  serrante  to  the  Morgue  to  see  if  Adrien'a 
body  had  not  been  brouKht  up  by  the  drags.  She  told  me  that 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  debts,  had  sold  his  watch,  his  clothes, 
and  for  a  week  hod  not  been  heard  of.  Just  at  this  momeut 
his  uncle  arrived ;  he  asked  my  name,  and  implored  me  to  go  to 
Melon,  where  I  should  find  his  nephew,  ready  to  enlist  in  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  He  gave  me  a  letter  for  the  colonel,  and 
authorised  me  to  use  armed  force  if  my  eloquence  proved 
insufficient  to  induce  his  nephew  to  return,  A  desire  to 
emulate  my  grandfather,  whom  yon  have  always  represented  as  a 
great  peacemaker,  made  me  at  once  decide  to  go.  The  difficulty 
was  to  unearth  the  delinquent  in  a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants. 
I  went  round  to  all  the  public-houses,  beginning  at  the  lowest 
floor.  After  many  useless  visits,  I  saw  at  a  little  round  table  a 
tall  pale  form,  leaning  motionless  over  the  Quob'dienne.  It 
was  the  poor  prodigal,  without  a  sou  in  his  pocket  I  came 
like  Providence  to  help  him  to  pay  for  the  milk-posset  which  he 
had  had  the  audacity  to  order.  It  was  only  after  a  long  fight 
that  he  promised  to  return  to  his  father. 

"  I  gave  the  host  half  the  money  I  had  in  my  pocket,  and 
used  the  rest  to  bring  us  back  to  town.  Adrien  dared  not 
go  out  at  first ;  and  my  lodging  served  him  as  a  refuge,     Before 
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going  to  the  office  I  pr^Aied  his  meab,  and  I  foand  bim  there 
again  in  the  evening.  Happily  thia  did  not  continue  manjr 
days." 

M.  Quinet,  absorbed  is  his  calcolstions,  only  knew  that 
his  son  had  opposed  his  wishes,  and  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  years  before  he  could  get  over  the 
annoyance. 

In  the  letter  just  quoted,  written  January  1822,  in 
the  slightly  bitter  vein  into  which  Edgar  Quinet  fell 
when  much  hurt,  he  saya :  "  I  do  not  forget  my  father, 
but  I  so  well  understand  my  wrong  doings  that  I  do 
not  know  what  tone  to  take  with  him." 

This  letter  was  to  let  his  mother  know  of  his  first 
literary  venture.  The  idea  occurred  to  him  of  a  series  of 
pictures  of  the  manners,  prejudices,  Imowledge,  and  men 
of  different  epochs ;  and  to  link  them  aU  together,  and  to 
catch  popular  interest  by  representing  them  as  "  The 
Memoirs  of  the  Wandering  Jew,"  He  took  the  idea  to 
a  publisher,  who,  looking  coldly  at  him  at  first,  sent  for 
him  the  next  day,  telling  him  that  if  the  work  answered 
to  the  conception  he  should  be  pleased  to  engage  him  to 
undertake  it.  However,  it  would  seem  that  in  .the  long 
run  he  printed  the  book  at  his  own  expense,  selling  his 
mattress  and  chairs  to  do  so,  and  looked  after  the  publish- 
ing to  soma  extent  himself.  This  little  book,  philosophic 
and  witty,  came  out  eventually  under  the  title  "  Tablettea 
du  Juif  Errant."  It  was  an  equally  clever  and  perhaps 
a  more  original  idea  than  the  "  Diable  Boiteux  "  of  Le  S£^e 
to  make  the  wandering  Jew  relate  the  history  of  the  ages 
through  which  he  had  lived,  especially  as  the  author  bad 
no  intention  of  being  seriously  understood,  but  only  of 
giving  a  few  satirical  sketches  of  the  Middle  Age.  A 
j'eu  cCe^rit  in  form,  it  came  however  from  a  soul  that 
never  could  be  anything  else  but  in  earnest,  and  it  was  at 
bottom  as  serious  as  anything  Edgar  Quinet  subsequently 
wrote.  The  romantic  movement  was  flowing  swift  and 
strong,  a  little  spent  perhaps  in  Germany,  but  beginning 
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in  France  and  England  to  set  in  with  a  tide  which  was 
to  carry  before  it  many  of  the  finest  minds  in  both 
conntriea.  It  was  just  the  time  when  Cbateanbriand  and 
Walter  Scott  were  in  the  heyday  of  their  popularity. 
With  a  nature  as  im^inative  and  poetic  as  either  of 
these  great  romanticists,  with  a  soul  singolarly  capable 
of  realising  the  past  and  living  in  it,  Edgar  Quinet  felt 
the  fascination  of  the  movement,  and  feared  to  be 
entangled  again  in  bondage  to  the  old  superstitions. 
For  with  that  discernment  of  spirits  which  was  so 
specially  his  gift,  this  young  man  of  eighteen  felt 
instinctively  that  it  was  an  ignia  fatuus,  and  would  lead 
him  back  into  the  land  of  shadows.  Thirty-five  years 
later  he  was  able,  therefore,  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
seriona  career  and  of  a  great  literary  reputation,  to  look 
back  with  satisfaction  on  this  little  book  and  to  declare 
that  it  still  expressed  his  mind. 

His  mother  was  evidently  pleased  with  Its  Yoltairean 
style,  which  was  in  harmony  with  her  taste ;  strange  to 
Bay,  his  father  also  read  it  and  epjoyed  it,  but  without 
knowing  who  waa  the  author.  It  was  such  a  success 
with  the  public  that  the  publisher  suspended  its  sale  for 
two  months,  fearing  that  it  would  get  him  into  some 
difficulty. 

In  January  of  tiiis  year  he  saw  Talma  in  the  trt^edy 
of  Sylla,  and  says  it  was  the  greatest  treat  that  he  had 
had  since  he  had  been  in  Paris.  "  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  anything  more  dramatic  than  the  proud  sim- 
plicity and  sardonic  smile  of  Tabna.  I  shall  remember 
him  all  my  life,  with  bis  long  purple  robe,  his  deep  voice, 
and  Eoman  profile," 

Writing  in  the  following  May  to  his  mother,  he  says : 
"  I  go  every  Sunday  to  your  church,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  am  nearer  to  you." 

He  was  now  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
classes  in  France — the  Paris  students.  He  read  law 
until  his  head  was  full  of  misdemeanours  and  the  scaffold. 
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attended  lectures  at  the  ^cole  de  Droit,  and  eought  from 
time  to  time  a  aitnation  in  some  office,  but  the  right 
situation  could  never  be  exactly  found.  Literature,  which 
to  his  friends  seemed  only  a  desultory  amusement,  to 
him  was  the  most  serious  of  professions.  When  the 
legal  vacation  was  approaching  he  bad  a  schoolboy's 
desire  to  go  home  for  the  holidays.  He  writes  a  letter  to 
his  father,  in  which,  after  defending  with  manly  freedom 
his  right  to  choose  the  literary  profession,  he  explains  the 
difficulties  he  has  had  in  accepting  the  hard  terms  of  the 
places  offered  in  lawyer's  offices,  and  concludes  by  asking 
his  father's  permission  to  rejoin  the  family  durii^  the 
holidays.  As  to  the  expense,  whether  he  comes  on 
foot,  as  he  would  like  to  do,  or  joins  the  coacb-loads  of 
his  companions,  it  will  be  at  as  au  economic  a  rate  as 
possible.  It  would  appear  that  his  prayer  was  granted, 
for  we  find  him  spending  the  autumn  at  Gertines.  Then 
with  a  free  conscience  he  gave  himself  to  his  beloved 
studies,  spending  the  time  in  tracing  out  the  designs  of 
some  great  poems,  and  going  down  pretty  deep  into  the 
metaphysics  of  history. 

Every  New  Year  he  generally  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
mother.  These  are  naturally  the  longest  and  ambng  the 
most  interesting  of  the  series  of  the  274  letters  published. 
At  the  opening  of  1823  he  writes: — 

"I  have  pasBed  Ne^r  Year's  day  in  deep  meditation.  When 
I  woke  very  early  in  the  morning,  I  determined  to  begin  my 
year  by  writing  you  a  few  words.  I  then  read  the  '  Imitation 
of  Jesus  Christ'  and  'Massillon's  Sermona'  This  reading 
rendered  my  thoughts  ao  fervid,  that  I  did  nothing  all  day  long 
but  pray  to  God  for  you,  beseeching  Him,  askiag  with  much 
pe^verance  to  giant  me  all  that  I  need  to  please  you  moie." 

Early  this  year  he  tells  his  mother  he  has  been  read- 
ing Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Feveril  of  the  Peak,"  and  thinks 
it  one  of  bis  best  romances.  In  March  he  was  pleased  at 
receiving  a  letter  in  acknowledgment  of  a  copy  of  his 
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"  Wandering  Jew "  from  Benjamin  Constant,  the  fiiend 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  who  was  just  then  attaining 
the  zenith  of  his  popularity  as  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  defender 
ot  constitntional  liberty  in  France.  Later  on  in  the  same 
year  Edgar  Quinet  is  contemplating  an  historical  work  on 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  hopes  to  show  that  these  ages  have 
been  misnnderstood,  and  that  they  had  a  grand  poetic  and 
philosophic  life.  But  the  great  subject  at  which  during 
these  early  years  he  was  working,  was  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  Individual  in  the  history  of  Humanity. 
Without  a  guide  or  a  model  he  pursued  this  study 
through  the  ages  until  he  ended  in  producing  a  history 
of  the  Human  Conscience  and  Moral  Personality  (1823). 
Then  he  was  led  to  attempt  a  more  considerable  work  on 
political  institutions  in  their  relations  with  religion,  each 
epoch  of  Christian  civilisation  being  typified  by  a  saint  or 
a  monument.  These  juvenile  works  were  not  published, 
bat  were  doubtless  the  basis  of  others  that  have  been. 

This  mental  maturity  in  a  young  man  of  twenty-one 
would  be  almost  incredible  if  biography  did  not  supply 
several  parallel  cases.  Wliat  makes  it  specially  inte- 
resting in  Edgar  Quinet,  and  indicates  it  to  have  been  real 
genius,  is,  that  it  was  associated  with  a  heart  not  a  year 
beyond  hia  age. 

Here  is  a  charming  little  hit  in  which  he  gleefully 
relates  to  bis  mother  how  he  and  bis  fiiend  Theodore 
delivered  themselves  &om  the  enchantments  of  some 
Daessa,  and  then  immediately  went  and  again  lost  their 
hearts:— 

"  I  have  been  singtng  victory  for  days.  Eeason  had  to  be 
very  coniageous  to  overcome  enervated  thougbte.  I  have  escaped 
lier  chains  for  ever. 

"She  sent  word  by  Theodore  that  I  was  to  go  and  see  her, 
that  she  would  never  pardon  me  if  I  did  not  come,  &c.  I  had 
the  strength  to  remain  in  my  hole  without  budging;  Then, 
representing  to  myself  the  necessity  of  being  a  man,  of  not  allow- 
mg  my  intentions  to  be  mollified  or  diverted,  pethapa  also  by.a 
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touch  of  self-conceited  Btoicism,  I  managed  to  reatnun  tnysell 
I  inculcated  my  hardness  on  Theodore,  aad  he  joined  me  in  the 
Btruggle.  Hovever,  all  he  could  do  was  to  cany  elsewhere  his 
TowB.  I  bad  just  related  to  him  Goethe's  attachment  to  Qiat 
Mai^erite  who  afteivards  became  the  Marguerite  of  Faast 
In  leaving  me  in  the  street,  he  sees  behind  the  glass  doot  of  a 
leadiug-room  a  chamiing  young  form  of  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  with  black  hair,  black  eyes,  and  that  innocent  look  which 
ia  no  longer  found  anywhere  except  in  books.  It  is  Marguerite, 
only  better!  He  enters,  asks  the  loan  of  some  books.  The 
poor  fellow  feela  as  moved  as  before  Madame  ...  In  the  good- 
ness of  hia  heart  he  runa  to  tell  me  that  he  has  found  the  common 
remedy  for  our  ilia.  He  drags  me  to  Marguerite.  I  tremble 
even  more  than  he  does.  The  sound  of  her  voice,  her  timidity, 
her  Bweet  look,  these  things  have  brought  us  again  under  the 
same  yoke.  We  love  hei  as  an  ideal  thought,  without  rivalry 
or  hatred.  She  reanimates  ua  aa  an  inspiration,  and  detaches  us 
entirely  from  the  coquetry  of  Madame  ...  I  don't  know  if 
even  antiquity,  with  its  story  of  Orestes  and  Pylades,  could  show 
a  like  example  of  disinterestedness  and  unity  in  the  most  secret 
Bentimenta  of  the  heart" 

Such  revelations  of  himself,  though  made  only  to  his 
mother,  laid  htm  open  to  unexpected  stabs.  His  nature 
had  never  been  understood  by  his  father,  and  now  it 
began  to  develop  heights  and  depths,  lengths  and  breadths, 
beyond  even  his  mother's  comprehMiBion.  Essentially  a 
woman  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  very  real  parity 
and  elevation  of  Madame  Quinet's  character  was  not  suffi- 
ciently original  to  rise  above  the  ideas  of  the  age  in 
vhich  it  had  been  formed  and  through  which  she  had 
received  all  her  ideas  and  principles.  She  seems  to  have 
believed  in  the  doctrine  that  a  young  man  must  sow  his 
wild  oats,  and  to  have  been  rather  chagrined  to  find 
that  Edgar  did  not  appear  to  have  any  to  sow.  No 
doubt  she  thought  it  a  necessary  concomitant  of  manli- 
ness. She,  therefore,  rallied  him  occasionally,  and  that 
we  imagine  in  a  style  rather  Yoltairean  in  its  stinging 
mischievousuese. 

What  a  peculiar  trial !  and  what  a  testimony  to  the 
purity,  the  love  and  the  strength  of  his  nature,  ore  the 
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expostolatioDS  with  which  he  meets  this  strange 
banter. 

"If  yon  knew  the  harm  earcasma  do  me  when  they  oome  from 
yon,  yon  would  for  ever  renounce  such  a  poisoned  weapon. 
What  is  the  use  of  loving,  if  it  is  not  to  spare  one  another  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  preparing  for  ourselves  vain  regrets,  if  we 
should  have  to  confess  sooner  or  later,  that  instead  of  using  all 
onr  faculties  to  embeilish  this  short  life,  or  mutually  to  console 
each  other,  we  sometimea  disenchanted  it  and  diied  it  up  at  its 
■onica" 
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to  wmdan  em  m*nr  Undc,  pMSM  throuBli  mu;  dtl<a  unong  in 
B.  ^  .  ^  EU*  fauid  elaipatha  hautU  ot  otbw  tana,  for  hlj  heart  it  opei 
ud  jrfttltudA ;  but  In  tlut  boArt  li  a  Toid-Hb  roid  tb&t  naught  can 
u  fUIurlutd."— J^oBiiu. 
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THE  JURA — S  Wl  TZERLAND — LONDOK — 5  TSASBURG. 
1 823- 1 826. 

"  What  nagnHlniinwi  t    I  wu  %  pMt  ■■  amy  nun  wmld  h*T«  bMn." 

—UtUr  U  U>  MoUtrr,  Lmtr,  March  31,  iRa;. 

That  prophetic  geniua  which  Edg&r  Quinet  possessed 
discovered  itself  in  the  first  Bymbolic  character  with 
which  he  chose  to  associate  his  name.  The  "  Wander- 
ing Jew  "  foreshadowed  the  experience  of  his  life  for  the 
next  ten  or  twelve  years. 

In  the  autumn  of  1823  he  made  a  visit  to  the  Jura 
and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  accompanied  by  an  old  school- 
fellow, a  curious  creature,  steeped  in  Rousseau,  and 
incurably  misanthropic.  The  two  friends  met  at  Kautua, 
a  little  town  in  the  Jura,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Bourg,  built  at  the  extremity  of  a  lake  darkened  by 
precipitous  woods.  They  set  oflf  in  a  tilted  cart  in  com- 
pany with  a  priest  and  some  contrabandists.  After 
visiting  some  spots  where  the  Khdne  loses  itself,  and 
where  it  darts  out  again  between  two  rocks,  they  went 
on  through  the  picturesque  river  bed  of  the  Valserine,  and 
the  wild  goige  where  the  river  forces  its  way  at  the  foot  of 
the  ruined  Fort  de  I'Ecluse,  on  to  Gex,  where  they  ascended 
the  heights  of  the  Jura.  The  tall,  sombre-looking  peasants 
in  their  black  shirts  elevated  Qiunet's  ideas  of  pastoral 
life.  He  drank  milk  in  their  chalets,  and  wondered 
greatly  at  the  enormous  coppers.  From  the  summit  of 
La  FauciUe  he  saw  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Alps, 
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and  heard  the  tinkle  of  the  cow-bella,  with  the  sound  of 
a  drum  which  the  shepherds  beat  to  keep  otT  the  bears. 

The  tour  was  a  pedestrian  cue,  and  they  reached 
Femey  as  it  was  getting  dark.  Quinet  ran  on  to  find 
Voltaire's  park  and  chateau,  while  Brun  seated  himself 
oa  a  heap  of  stones  with  his  back  turned  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  his  master's  opponent.  Next  morning  they  went 
to  see  Eousseau's  birthplace,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
little  shop  where  they  sold  tools.  Brun  was  disap- 
pointed and  cantankerous,  so  after  a  sail  upon  the  lake 
they  agreed  to  separate  for  a  time. 

Quinet  wanted  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  early 
home  of  his  mother  at  Crana.  On  his  way  to  Grans 
he  visited  the  park  of  Madame  de  StaeL  From  an 
itinerary,  of  which  only  a  page  in  pencil  has  been  pre- 
served, the  enthusiasm  and  filial  piety  with  which  he 
regarded  everything  connected  with  his  mother  is  very 
manifest. 

In  the  following  autumn  he  made  another  journey  on 
foot  with  hia  cousin  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  But  when 
at  home  he  was  a  laborious  student,  hardly  allowing 
himself  any  recreation.  Every  now  and  then  he  woke 
up  to  the  folly  of  this  sort  of  life,  and  would  permit 
himself  to  be  taken  to  a  ball,  and  by  a  great  eHbrt  of 
reason  he  determined  to  learn  to  waltz.  After  the  trip 
into  Dauphiny  just  referred  to,  he  wished  to  go  back 
to  Paris ;  his  father,  however,  refused,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  stay  at  Charolles  a  part  of  the  winter  of  1S24. 
This  struggle  with  his  father  was  one  of  the  bitterest 
trials  of  his  life,  and  of  course  the  pain  was  much  in- 
creased when  he  had  to  live  under  the  same  roof.  How- 
ever, he  had  already  fouud  a  great  literary  task,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  he  pursued  it  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  passage  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1S24 : — 

"  My  work  goes  on  welL  ....  It  brings  into  exercise  all 
that  God  has  put  in  me  good  and  npright.     I  am  at  the  same 
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time  interested  in  myself,  as  in  an  instrument  vhich  has  a 
passive  hannony,  and  which  only  waits  the  outward  action  that 
is  to  bring  forth  its  melody.  To  write  well  is  to  live  weU. 
And  I  am  determined  nothing  impure,  nothing  vulgar,  shall 
approach  my  ideaa" 

In  1823  Edgar  Quinet  made  a  friendship  which  was 
not  without  important  consequencee  In  hia  mental  history. 
His  aunt  in  Paris  had  a  brother-in-law,  a  Scotchman, 
and  a  man  of  literature.  Mr.  Smith  was  no  stranger  to 
France,  for  under  Bonaparte  he  had  suETered  five  years' 
imprisoment  in  the  Temple,  for  something  he  had  said 
in  favour  of  the  British  Constitution ;  and  again  under 
the  Eestoration  he  had  been  confined  four  months  in 
the  Conciergerie,  suspected  of  writing  to  the  "  Morning 
Chronicle,"  Finding  the  young  author  of  the  "  Tablettes 
du  Juif  Errant"  an  ardent  friend  of  liberty,  the  old 
Scotchman  opened  to  him  both  his  heart  and  his  library. 
Among  the  books  Quinet  thus  obtained  was  an  English 
translation'  of  Herder's  "  Philosophy  of  the  History  of 
Humanity,"  a  work  utterly  unknown  in  France,  although 
regarded  in  Germany  as  a  masterpiece  for  more  than  a 
generation.  The  reading  of  this  book  proved  an  epoch 
in  Quinet's  life,  and  exercised  the  very  greatest  influence 
on  the  development  of  his  mind,  giving  direction  to  his 
thoughts,  and  becoming  the  source  of  many  of  his  idea.". 

He  had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  without  any  guide 
or  counsellor,  made  some  courageous  explorations  into 
the  metaphysics  of  history.  In  the  light  of  the  principles 
he  thus  obtained,  he  examined  Bossuet,  and  wrote  a  work 
in  consequence.  But  all  these  early  efforts  remained  in 
manuscript,  for  after  he  had  discovered  Herder's  great 
work,  he  decided  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to 
publish  a  translation  of  it  in  French.  One  diffictilty, 
however,  presented  itself:  he  did  not  know  a  word  of 

'  B;  T.  Chnrehill,  iSoo.  3d  Bd.  1803.  Frofsuor  Flint  nf  ^  "  So  tyapt- 
thctie  %  transUtion  of  iDoh  >  book  M  k  time  it  bra  Thoniu  CbtI; le  wu  uot 
Jot  io  bieechu,  ii  m  4  meia  litenry  pheaomsnoo  ilu(nioli«e." 
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GermatL  He  bad  fiist  to  teach  himself  the  language, 
and  he  made  his  tranelatiou  three  times  over  before  he 
thought  it  satisractory. 

These  mental  efforts  in  the  midst  of  so  many  difficul- 
ties depressed  a  temperament  always  ready  to  run  from 
one  end  of  the  gamut  to  the  other,  so  that  the  note  he 
constantly  strikes  at  this  time  is  a  melancholy  one  : — 

"  Youth  in  its  brightest  period  ia  not  always  the  age  when 
the  sout  has  most  freshness  and  brilliancy;  either  it  sinks  under 
the  weight  of  its  own  nches,  or,  possessing  nothing  in  the  world 
but  a  crown  of  flowers,  it  is  oppressed  to  suffocation  by  vast 
longings.  Sometimes  it  exhausts  itself  in  trying  to  embrace 
the  universe,  or  it  languishes  and  fades  away  of  itselt  If,  in 
addition,  its  lot  be  distress,  a  wandering  life,  a  bread,  bitter  and 
soaked  in  tears,  the  more  gifted  it  feels,  the  more  its  loneliness 
breaks  its  heart  Is  this  struggle,  where  the  feeble  fall  and  the 
strong  obtain  fresh  strength,  youthful  genius  hides,  as  best  it 
may,  a  bleeding  heart  beneath  a  garland  of  immortelles.  But, 
whatever  it  does  its  accent  betrays  it,  and  proves  it  wounded 
to  the  souL" 

Thus  Edgar  Quinet  commences  his  "  Essay "  on  the 
%Torks  of  Herder,  1827,  and  it  is  doubtless  one  of  those 
autobiographic  touches  so  characteristic  of  his  genius. 
The  channel,  narrow  but  deep,  in  which  his  aEfectioas  ran, 
had  been  partially  blocked  for  years,  so  that  his  heart, 
having  nowhere  to  turn,  fed  upon  itself  This  to  a 
nature  alike  ardent  and  melancholy  was  intolerable.  A 
strong  sense  of  moral  duty,  and  the  constant  exercise  of 
mental  energy,  brought  him  through,  but  his  soul  was 
ever  agitated  and  desponding. 

In  this  condition  of  mind  he  met  with  Herder's 
"  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Humanity."  As  he 
became  alive  to  the  treasure  that  he  had  discovered, 
his  experience  was  that  of  the  weary  worshipper  of  Osiris, 
who,  in  the  presence  of  a  repose  immutable  through 
storms  and  revolutions,  looks  into  the  calm  face  of  his 
god,  and  feels  peace  steal  into  his  soul. 

"  For  myself,"  he  says,  "  this  book  has  been  an  inexhaustible 
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Bonrce  of  consolation  and  joy.  Kever,  no  never,  have  I  quitted 
it  without  having  obtained  a  more  elevated  idea  of  the  mission 
of  man  on  the  earth,  never  without  believing  more  profoundly  in 
the  reign  of  justice  and  of  reason,  never  without  feeling  myaelf 
more  devoted  to  liberty  and  to  my  country,  and  in  every  way 
more  capable  of  doing  a  good  action.  How  many  times  have 
I  cried  out  in  laying  down  this  book,  my  heart  filled  with  joy, 
'  This  is  the  man  whom  I  should  like  for  my  friend  I ' " 

Herder  waa  the  son  of  a  village  schoolmaster  in 
Prussia.  His  genius  forced  its  way  through  the  dead 
weight  of  his  father's  poverty  and  prejudice  against 
learning.  He  became  in  course  of  time  one  of  the 
lights  of  the  learned  court  of  Saxe-Weimar,  so  that 
his  name  shines  in  luminous  constellation  with  that  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Wieland.  He  had  been  a  student 
at  Konigsberg  under  Kant,  but  though  reverencing  the 
man,  he  opposed  his  system.  Hamann  was  his  real 
master — an  extraordinary  personage,  who,  numbering 
among  his  disciples  some  of  the  most  distinguished  mea 
of  the  day,  was  regarded  by  them  as  gifted  with  the  true 
prophetic  spirit.  For  Hamann,  after  running  a  wild 
career  in  early  life,  had  fallen  into  its  natural  reward,  a 
state  of  extreme  misery.  In  bis  distress  he  chanced  to 
open  a  Bible ;  his  whole  being  was  enchained  as  by  some 
mysterious  power  in  the  book,  and  it  led  to  a  revolution 
in  his  life.  Henceforth  he  gave  himself  to  study  and 
thought,  arriving  at  last  at  a  feeling  of  certainty  that 
there  existed  above  everything  human,  a  secret  and  im- 
penetrable power.  Revelation,  the  history  of  Humanity, 
and  Nature  were,  he  taught,  the  three  sources  by  which 
this  Divine  power  makes  known  its  thoughts  to  men. 
They  mutually  serve  to  interpret  one  another. 

It  was  Hamann  who  inspired  Herder  with  a  passion 
for  Hebrew.  "  No  translation,"  he  said,  "  gave  the  spirit 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  the  spirit  of  a  book 
was  the  only  thing  truly  living  and  imperishable  in  it." 
The  fruit  came  in  Herder's  famous  work  on  the  spirit  of 
Hebrew  poetry. 
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Herder's  works  are  linked  together;  they  mutually 
explain  each  other,  the  earliest  containiDg  all  that  is 
peculiar  in  his  way  of  thinking.  At  the  outset  he  had 
been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  as  everythtng  in  the 
world  had  its  phila'iophy  and  science,  there  must  also  be 
a  philosophy  and  science  of  that  which  concerns  us  most 
nearly — the  history  of  mankind  at  large.  He  regarded 
history  as  a  living  picture  of  the  designs  of  Providence  in 
human  society,  a  luminous  witness  of  the  destiny  accorded 
to  human  nature,  and  a  revelation  of  its  future.  The 
method  which  he  adopted  to  exhibit  this  may  be  thus 
summarised : — he  proposed  to  show  how,  from  the 
operation  of  external  causes.  Humanity  had  reached  its 
present  level;  to  develop  in  the  nature  and  working  of 
those  causes  the  objects  the  Creator  had  in  view  in 
forming  man,  and  to  indicate  his  future  destiny.  Con- 
sidering the  magnitude  of  his  work,  and  the  position  he 
occupies  in  this  field  of  labour,  Quinet  styles  him  "  The 
Herodotus  of  historical  philosophy." 

Since  Herder's  time  there  has  not  appeared,  says 
Quinet  in  his  "  Essay,"  a  remarkable  book  in  History  or 
Mythology  or  the  Fine  Arta  which  has  not  more  or  leas 
felt  his  creative  influence.  What  Quinet  thought  of  the 
particular  work  of  which  the  above  is  a  brief  and  most 
imperfect  summary,  we  learn  from  the  introduction  with 
which  he  prefaced  his  translation,  an  introduction  which 
subsequently  attracted  Goethe's  notice,  and  which,  in  his 
"  Art  and  Antiquity,"  the  German  poet  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  his  countrymen. 

A  publisher  at  Strasburg  undertook  to  give  Quinet 
two  thousand  four  hundred  francs  for  the  work.  The 
first  instalment  he  devoted  to  a  trip  to  England.  He 
was  in  this  country  from  the  last  day  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  April  1825,  and  it  was  during  that  time 
that  he  corrected  the  proofs  of  the  first  part  of  his 
translation  of  Herder,  together  with  his  own  preface, 
dating  the  latter  "  London,"  as  he  happened  to  be  there.- 
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This  trip  across  the  channel  was  his  first  sight  of 
the  sea.  He  was  as  delighted  as  a  child,  "  intoxi- 
cated," he  says,  with  admiration.  At  Calais  he  ran 
over  the  dunes,  gathering  seaweed,  and  wandering  about 
the  shore  till  midnight.  "  Now,"  he  saya,  "  I  understood 
what  a  vessel  really  was."  He  lands  at  Dover,  can 
scarcely  stand  for  the  weather ;  however,  he  goes  up  to 
the  Castle,  and  on  to  the  cliffs.  Nothing  escapes  him. 
Once  in  London,  he  walks  all  over  the  town,  gazing  at 
the  public  buildings,  visiting  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  Brury  Lane ;  to  use  his  own  expression, 
he  goes  "  ferreting "  about  He  makes  a  pilgrimage  on 
foot  to  Harrow;  takes  a  boat  down  the  Thames,  and, 
landing  at  Greenwich,  talks  with  the  old  pensioners, 
in  whose  serenity  and  cheerfulness  he  discovers  a 
resemblance  to  the  hermits  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 
The  evenings  he  passes  with  bis  friend  Mr.  Smith,  and 
is  introduced  to  some  distinguished  journalists,  and  also 
to  some  violent  Badicals.  His  admiration  of  the  land 
of  liberty  is  so  great  that  be  thinks  that  he  sees  in 
London  a  truer  magnificence  than  in  Paris.  He  passes 
hoars  admiring  the  Thames  and  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's. 
His  brilliant  imagination  conjures  up  all  the  old  memo- 
ries of  English  history  when  ha  goes  to  the  Tower. 
He  finds  Hyde  Park  a  delicious  place  for  a  walk  by 
moonlight.  Everything  in  England  appears  to  him 
illuminated  by  the  glorious  atmosphere  of  liberty.  Ha 
breathes  more  frealy  than  in  France,  and  thinks  that 
ha  now  understands  how  greatly  genarons  institutions 
add  to  individual  happiness. 

This  favourable  opinion  of  our  country  was  very 
much  altered  later  on.  In  "  Merlin  I'Encbanteur  "  ha 
accuses  us  of  the  most  terrible  coldness  and  selfish- 
ness. Several  of  the  reminiscences  of  this  trip  appear 
there  again,  but  the  glass  he  looks  through  is  no  longer 
the  red  one,  but  the  green. 

His  holiday  over,  he  goes  down  to  Southampton  by 
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the  night  coach.  All  the  wa^  he  looka  out  of  the  window, 
admiring  the  little  farmhouses  in  the  midst  of  the  large 
fields,  the  village  churches  on  the  bills,  and  above  fJl, 
"the  pale  beauties  of  Albion."  In  fact,  hie  intellectual 
admiration  for  beauty  makes  him  rather  sentimental  over 
the  Ei^lish  ladies,  and  he  leaves  our  shores  in  the  halo 
of  quite  a  pretty  little  love  scene. 

Before  quitting  Southampton  Water,  which,  by  the 
way,  be  likens  to  the  Hellespont,  a  young  lady  had  to 
be  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  as  she  is  about  to  descend 
into  the  boat  the  gallant  young  Frenchman  hastens  to 
assist  her.  "  She  thanked  me,"  he  tells  his  mother,  "  in 
the  tongue  of  ber  country,  and  her  words  were  so  sweet 
that  they  were  quite  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  life."  He 
watches  the  boat  until  it  is  out  of  sight,  and  is  quite  sure 
that  the  joy  he  experienced  in  the  rencounter  kept  him 
&om  feeling  ill  during  the  passage.  Arrived  at  Havre 
he  gets  on  to  a  rock  to  see  the  day  break,  and  then,  like 
some  happy  schoolboy,  this  learned  translator  of  Herder 
spends  the  whole  of  a  long  day  on  the  shore  collecting 
shells,  picking  up  seaweed,  and  watching  the  changes  of 
the  tide. 

The  Introduction  to  Herder's  Philosophy  of  History, 
which  completes  this  chapter,  though  much  abbreviated, 
contains  the  whole  line  of  argument  and  the  principal 
thoughts  of  the  original  When  it  was  included  in  bis 
collected  works  in  1857,  the  author  said: — 

"  I  cannot  avoid  seeing  that  all  I  have  written  since  this  first 
sketch  was  included  in  it :  Liberty  conceived  as  the  foundation 
and  substance  of  civil  history;  Moral  Order  dominating  the 
chaos  of  events ;  the  reign  of  ConBcience  rising  above  the  blind 
kingdoms  of  nature;  Humanity  represented  and  enveloped  in 
germ  in  each  man;  the  Individual  reflecting  the  destinies  of 
the  species;  the  confused  perception  in  each  man  that  comes 
into  the  world  of  the  humanity  that  has  already  preceded  him : 
all  these  ideas  have  only  got  a  finner  hold  of  me  the  longer  t 
have  lived." 
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INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    PHILOSOPHY   OF   THE 
HISTORY  OF  HUMANITY.— 1825. 

L 

In  old  times  every  nation  regarded  itself  as  the  centre  and 
end  of  the  uniTerea  But  aa  one  nation  after  the  other  peiished, 
mankind  began  to  look  for  something  more  permanent.  Chris- 
tianity come  and  deepened  this  desire  after  the  immutable. 
Then  it  began  to  be  perceived  that  there  was  a  destiny  to  which 
all  things  were  working  in  the  designs  of  Providenca  The 
traces  of  this  idea,  the  first  sign  of  a  philosophy  of  history,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  of  Eusebius,  and  of 
Sulpicius  SeveruB.  The  belief  that  there  was  a  necessary  course 
in  human  affairs  ever  working  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  law 
of  Christ  appears  in  rudo  forms  throughout  the  Middle  Age,  until 
at  last,  in  the  hands  of  Bossuet,  it  becomes  a  sublime  epic 

Hie  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  world's  history  was 
accordingly  found  in  Christianity  itsolt  And  even  now,  when 
the  spirit  of  scepticism  and  oncdysis  appears  to  have  changed 
everything,  we  have  no  other  historic  belief.  Only  that  which 
was  particular  has  become  general,  that  which  could  be  touched 
with  the  finger  has  become  impalpable,  that  which  appeared  in 
euch  a  place,  in  such  a  century,  has  become  the  work  of  all 
creatures  and  of  all  ages. 

Nothing  is  so  misleading  or  so  precarious  as  the  mere  facta 
of  the  history  of  humanity.  What  we  want  ia  to  discover  the 
eternal  lawa  by  which  these  facts  move.  If  we  know  the 
supreme  law  of  nations,  and  have  laid  hold  of  the  ideal  types  of 
its  various  epochs,  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  humanity 
Trill  be  more  real  than  any  knowledge  drawn  from  ephemeral 
contingencies  and  passing  individualities,  which  we  cannot  recall 
nor  retain  for  an  instant 

IL 

Such  a  science  has  been  unfolded  by  two  great  masters,  Tico' 
and  Herder,  representatives  ol  the  two  methods  which  divide 
the  world  of  thought 

Struck  with  the  principle  of  the  identical  nature  of  all  nations, 
Yico  has  gathered  together  the  phenomena  which  are  common 
to  all  of  them  at  various  periods  of  their  duration,  and  removing 

1  Tico,  the  Ne*poUtui  philoiophar  here  lefemd  to,  died  the  Tiry  jur  in 
whieh  H«rdar  tu  bom,  I7<(4;  and  Edgar  Qoinat,  the  third  in  thia  lioe  of 
Uitoiiol  philoeophen,  mi  bom  the  rery  jeu-  in  which  Hetder  died,  1803. 
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from  these  phenomena  all  colour  and  individuality,  he  has  con- 
structed from  their  vhole  an  abstract  history,  an  ideal  form 
which  holds  juiood  in  all  time,  reproducing  iteelf  among  every 
peo]ile,  without  specially  recalling  any  one  of  them. 

That  which  is  apparent  to  us  of  the  succession  of  nations — 
their  birth,  development,  greatness,  fall — is  only  the  expression 
of  the  relation  of  the  world  with  this  indestructible  city.  If 
every  vestige  of  history  should  disappear  from  the  earth,  the 
imperishable  annals  of  this  city  would  exist  in  the  fact  of  Provi- 
dence manifesting  itself  on  earth  by  the  laws  of  human  thought. 
In  the  system  of  this  intelligible  world,  at  all  times  essentially 
harmonious  with  itself,  rest  the  ideas  which  give  to  the  nations 
their  forms  and  their  manner  of  existence. 

No  two  systems  can  be  more  opposed  tlian  those  of  Vico  and 
Herder.  The  farmer  takes  human  thought  in  its  sublimest 
essence  as  the  basts  of  the  series  of  human  actions ;  the  latter 
bepns  at  the  lowest  manifestations  of  material  being. 

Herder's  plan  is  first  of  all  to  unfold  the  series  of  organisma 
which  at  last  culminate  in  the  blossoming  of  the  flower  of 
humanity.  He  shows  how  each  step  in  each  series  is  the  pre- 
paration for  the  next,  and  how  each  series  is  linked  together  by 
intermediate  beings.  In  this  ever  ascending  scale  of  being  every 
organism  has  its  mission,  and  is  never  exhausted  until  it  has 
developed  the  characteristics  of  its  sphere.  Nothing  rests,  no- 
thing retrogrades,  until  at  last,  foreshadowed  and  announced  on 
all  sides,  the  summit  is  reached  iu  man.  At  this  point  Herder's 
system  divides  into  two  worlds — the  natural  world,  changing 
with  the  seasons,  but  ever  the  same ;  the  civil  world,  in  which 
man  seeks  to  develop  his  being  full  of  unexpected  turns,  the 
thread  of  which  it  seems  vain  to  follow.  Herder  makes  these 
two  worlds  to  spring  out  of  one  another,  or  rather,  he  represents 
them  as  one  and  the  same  being.  As  multiplex  man  is  governed 
by  the  same  laws  as  individual  man,  so  humanity  in  its  civil 
career  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  those  of  nature.  And 
as  nature  through  countless  modifications  rises  to  the  power  of 
thought,  ao  humanity  through  innumerable  vicissitudes  is  ever 
tending  towards  a  way  of  perfection.  Thus  between  these  two 
worlds  there  is  not  only  correspondence  in  phenomena  but  imity 

Before  he  arrives  at  the  world  of  history,  Herder  surveys  the 
dwelling-place  of  man,  demonstrating  how  admirably  it  was  pre- 
pared tfl  be  the  nursery  of  the  different  races  who  were  t«  be 
organised  upon  it  With  man  on  the  scene,  he  proceeds  to  show 
how  the  natural  faculties  of  humanity  are  evidence  of  the  laws 
which  will  govern  its  history.  In  this  light  anatomy  becomes 
an  eloquent  prophecy.     These  faculties  had  often  before  been 
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tabulated  and  explained ;  Herder's  geniuB  consbts  in  making 

them  tlie  basis  of  history. 

IIL 

Herder's  system,  however,  does  not  fully  resolve  the  problem 
of  history,  Conscientioua  as  he  is,  he  is  compelled,  against  his 
will,  to  deviate  from  his  own  principles. 

Man  at  first  had  but  a  confased  notion  of  bis  own  being,  con- 
founding it  with  that  of  the  world  around  him.  But  the  lav 
under  which  be  emerged  from  that  state,  as  laid  down  by  Herder, 
is  one  which,  if  admitted  to  be  the  Rote  law  of  human  destiny, 
would  seem  to  render  movement  impossible, 

"  Humanity  ia  and  was  everywhere,  according  to  circumstances 
of  time  and  place,  only  that  which  it  could  be,  and  nothing  but 
that  which  it  could  be." 

Having  bound  humanity  so  tightly  to  the  material  organisa- 
tion, Herder  is  forced  to  look  for  the  impulsion  which  is  the 
beginning  of  history  in  something  outside  both  man  and  nature. 
He  finds  this  impulsion  in  a  primitive  revelation,  which,  given 
in  a  certain  place  and  time,  has  been  scattered  among  all  nations. 
Thus  Herder  teaches  that  there  was  a  time  when  God  met  His 
child  wandering  and  confused  in  the  world  of  nature,  and  gave 
him  a  langui^e  and  a  religion,  and  this  became  his  first  impul- 
sion in  the  way  of  civilisation. 

But  what  follows?  Directly  the  tradition  of  this  first 
impulsion  began  to  prove  insufficient,  then  it  became  necessary 
that  this  Almighty  power  should  return  again  to  re-instruct 
the  wanderer.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  what  becomes  of  the 
system  of  progressive  forces  that,  without  any  foreign  con- 
currence, could  raise  the  rudest  forms  to  the  highest?  After 
all  these  wonderful  series  of  transformations,  these  sublime 
aptitudes,  the  world  is  shown  to  be  powerless.  It  stops  and 
calls  for  a  power  which  neither  comes  from  itself  nor  returns 
into  itself.  To  imagine  such  a  power  interposing  between 
the  organic  universe  and  the  first  acts  of  humanity  is  to 
divide  it  at  once  into  two  worlds  :  inert  and  progressive 
creation. 

Here  then  I  separate  myself  from  Herder.  Accepting  the 
whole  order  of  the  facta,  listening  to  the  slow  argument  of 
the  ages,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  may  be  explained  without 
mysteries.  The  difficulty  as  to  where  the  first  impulsion  came 
from,  recurs  a  thousand  times  and  receives  the  same  explana- 
tion. By  ways  not  really  dissimilar  in  principle,  men  com- 
menced to  break  away  from  the  bondage  of  the  exterior 
universe,  just  as  they  did  from  the  bondage  of  the  law  of  the 
Middle  Age.     The  heroism  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Lord 
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Bussell  was  probably  of  a  higbeT  ordor  than  that  of  tbe  man 
who,  first  separating  himself  from  the  blind  movement  of  the 
external  world,  dared  to  fac«  a  future  that  was  his  alone ;  but 
it  arose  from  tbe  same  kind  of  interior  activity,  an  activity  for 
which  we  have  a  name,  and  which  we  know  very  well  is  no  aoli- 
tary  gift  of  heaven. 

History,  indeed,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  tbe  drama  of 
liberty,  the  protest  of  tbe  human  race  ^inat  tbe  world  which 
enchains  it,  tbe  triumph  of  the  infinite  over  the  finite,  the 
freedom  of  tbe  spirit,  tbe  reign  of  tbe  bouL  The  moment 
liberty  failed  from  the  earth,  history  would  cease  to  exist 
Impelled  by  on  invisible  hand,  humanity  breaks  its  bonds  and 
advances  into  new  ways. 

The  infinite  shut  up  in  tbe  bounds  of  the  universe,  ia  ever 
seeking  to  escape  from  it.  Man,  who  has  roceived  the  infinite, 
aufiera  as  it  wero  from  a  sort  of  madness ;  be  ia  driven  on  by  it, 
like  a  traveller  hastening  from  city  to  city,  far  from  his  home, 
hardly  knowing  whither  be  is  going.  None  can  tell  bow  tbia 
strange  Odyssey  will  end,  or  when  this  Ulysses  will  firet  catch 
aigbt  of  his  Ithaca. 

Is  there  no  correspondence  in  the  Bpbere  of  haman  action  to 
tbe  immutability  we  see  in  tbinga  I  Do  tbe  vicissitudes  of 
history  result  from  nothing  but  the  caprice  of  human  wills  1 
The  same  stability  will  be  seen  to  reign  in  tbe  civil  as  in  the 
physical  world,  when  it  is  established  that  the  action  of  human 
wills  haa  its  foundation  in  tbe  very  grounds  of  tbe  universe ; 
that  it  is,  in  reality,  tbe  most  elevated  result  of  it ;  that  it  was 
a  condition  of  things  that,  at  a  certain  epoch,  a  certain  form  of 
civilisation  should  be  bom,  a  certain  movement  of  progression 
take  place;  that  these  different  phenomena  are  in  relation  with 
the  entire  domain  of  nature,  and  participate  in  its  character. 
When  this  is  done  human  action  will  present  itself  as  a  new 
kingdom,  which  has  its  harmonies,  its  contrasts,  its  determinate 
sphere ;  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  science  ot  wills  is  analo- 
gous in  its  forms  to  tbe  science  of  tbbgs,  but  of  a  far  higher 
order. 

History  belongs  eo  to  man,  that  it  seems  a  bold  thing  to 
put  him  in  the  second  rank,  and  to  give  tbe  supreme  place  to 
the  universal  thought  of  which  he  is  only  tbe  docile  expression. 
But  really  this  not  only  intensifies  the  interest  of  history,  but 
enables  us  to  regard  it  and  all  things  with  a  calm  joy,  conscious 
that  there  is  a  majestic  order  in  its  events,  leading  us  to  commit 
with  confidence  tbe  few  moments  reserved  for  our  individual 
lives  to  the  care  of  that  Being  who  Jias  known  how  to  weigh 
and  balance  centuries  and  empires. 

Perhaps  this  way  of  regarding  the  past  may  seem  to  take 
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from  it  ite  life  and  to  render  it  s  cold  abstraction.  Strange, 
if  it  be  so,  that  the  man  who  has  founded  with  such  precision 
tba  organic  laws  of  humanity  has  also  been  the  first  to  commence 
the  reform  of  history,  in  giving  to  each  age  its  natural  colour,  its 
own  special  charm  and  individuality. 

Among  the  movementa  which  seem  to  break  the  historic 
onity  of  the  ages,  the  influence  of  Christianity  is  the  fact 
to  which  Herder  especially  attaches  himself.  Lessing,  in  his 
"  Education  of  the  Human  Race,"  had  developed  a  new  idea 
concerning  revelation.  He  took  a  middle  path  between  ortho- 
doxy and  scepticism,  holding  that  revelation  was  a  perfectible 
instrument  which  God  used  to  educate  humanity.  The  truths 
revealed  were  at  first  presented  under  rude  forms,  but  they 
enclosed  Christianity,  which  gradually  detached  itself  from  them. 
But  Christianity,  be  affirmed,  was  not  the  final  term  in  revelation, 
for  just  as  its  doctrine  had  been  implicitly  contained  in  the  law, 
BO  the  gospel  hides  truths  still  more  profound.  Its  dogmas  will 
one  day  be  transformed  into  rational  verities. 

Herder  takes  a  stricter  view ;  his  whole  genius  is  opposed  to 
anything  exceptional,  and  his  precise  knowledge  enabled  him  to 
throw  immense  light  on  the  progress  and  influence  of  revelation. 
His  elevation  of  soul,  his  inspired  tone,  his  tender  spirit,  the 
fascination  of  his  language,  now  vehement,  now  reflective, 
always  full  of  unction  and  tenderness,  recall  the  way  in 
whidi  the  Savoyard  vicar  would  have  written  the  history  of 
Christianity.  All  our  souvenirs  seem  to  speak  to  us  again  ;  even 
legends  and  religious  symbols  receive  in  his  hands  a  philosophic 
life. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  to  find  a  book  which 
embraces  a  vaster  extent  in  the  circle  of  experience,  or  one  that 
is  more  marked  by  the  elements  of  grandeur,  majesty,  and 
universality.  It  is  an  unexpected  thing  to  meet  with  an  author 
who  penetrates  so  far  into  the  laws  of  oi^nism  in  order  to 
discover  in  them  the  marvels  of  moral  being,  of  conscience,  and 
of  immortality.  In  Herder  we  see  combined  the  austere  spirit 
of  Lucretius,  with  inspirations  like  those  of  Plata 

In  spite  of  the  sensational  basis  upon  which  Herder  begins, 
the  development  of  his  moral  doctrines  does  not  lead  in  the  end 
to  the  egoism  of  Helvetius,  to  the  despairing  raillery  of  Voltaire, 
or  even  to  Hutcheson's  principle  of  utility,  but  rather  conducts 
to  an  idea  of  duty  more  absolute  than  that  of  the  philosopher  of 
Konigsberg.  Placed  between  the  scepticism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  school  of  Kant,  be  partly  adopted  the  meta- 
physics of  the  former  while  rejecting  its  ethics,  and  loved  the 
tendency  of  the  latter  while  refuting  its  principle. 

What  then  is  the  foundation  of  his  doctrine )    Idealism  in 
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senBation,  a  kind  of  disguised  pantheism.  The  character  of  tliis 
pliilosaph;  is  to  substitute  presumptions  for  knowledge  ;  to  cause 
hope  to  take  the  place  of  certitude ;  absolute  doubt,  the  place  of 
hope.  Explaining  at  first  a  certain  number  of  inferior  facts  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  and  having  above  all  a  theory  which 
seems  supported  by'  an  array  of  evidence,  a  theory  which 
embracing  the  material  world  never  leaves  it,  but  declares  itself 
opposed  to  all  metaphysical  abstractions,  this  philosophy  has  an 
appearance  of  modesty  and  circumspection,  }i[aking  alliance 
with  poetry,  borrowing  its  colours  from  the  most  subtle  forms,  it 
advances  into  the  field  of  unlimited  deductions,  seducing  minds 
who  worship  inspiration  rather  than  method.  And  further  on, 
when  the  order  of  phenomena  rises,  then  the  foundations  totter, 
the  language  becoming  more  and  more  poetical  as  the  questions 
which  have  frightened  humanity  in  all  ages  have  to  he  met. 
In  the  face  of  these  terrible  abysses,  hriJIiant  eSbrta  of  tbo 
imagination  are  only  a  snare. 

How  is  it  tliat  Herder  did  not  feel  the  instability  of  his  own 
philosophy!  How  is  it  that  I  can  myself  rest  in  these  float- 
ing ideas,  these  undecided  forms,  many  of  which  are  obscure 
and  others  contradictory  I  Because  under  this  moving  surface 
there  is  a  fixed  point,  an  inviolable  refuge, — the  conscience  of 
being,  the  sentiment  of  pure  religion,  universal  as  the  spontaneous 
conviction  of  genius.  Present  everywhere  in  the  depth  and 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  subject,  this  forms  the  philo- 
sophic ego  which  should  have  been  its  point  of  departure ;  by 
this  we  know  and  recognise  it.  Here  we  find  the  scientific 
element  which  sustains  the  whole  work. 

IV. 

Let  us  take  care  not  to  lose  the  chain  of  the  past,  lest  we 
should  find  ouiselves  wandering  on  the  earth.  There  are  many 
questions  we  want  answered,  questions  which  hover  in  the 
borderland  of  history  and  moral  philosophy.  How  far  do  the 
memories  of  the  species  reflect  themselves  in  the  individual! 
How  do  such  memories  harmonise  with  his  own  impressions  t 
What  law  do  they  impose  on  his  personal  activity  t 

He  who  would  understand  history  must  consent  first  of  all  to 
look  into  himseU  and  become  attentive  to  the  movements  of  hia 
own  miud.  He  who  truly  does  this,  will  discover  buried  there 
the  whole  series  of  the  past  ages.  From  the  narrow  home  of 
his  individual  "  I "  he  will  thence  be  able  to  go  forth  by  neces- 
sary consequences,  through  the  course  of  empires  and  peoples  to 
the  hut  of  Evander,  the  tent  of  Jacob,  even  to  the  palm-tree  of 
Zoroaster. 
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Kothing  can  equal  the  day  in  which,  reco(tnistni;  the  tie  that 
united  all  the  scattered  images  which  seemed  to  float  in  dura- 
tion, without  order  or  result^  I  pwrceived,  as  from  gome  lofty 
emineuce,  a  nearly  infinite  numher  of  heings,  like  myself,  who 
had  preceded  me,  I  felt  drawn  to  each  of  these,  my  brothers, 
as  I  thought  of  them  treading  the  same  earth  and  living  under 
the  same  sun,  passing  through  the  eanie  vicissitudes  of  sorrow 
and  Joy  aa  I  was.  I  knew  not  their  names  nor  their  faces,  but 
I  knew  that  whenever  they  had  troubled  themselves  about  their 
posterity,  that  they  had  unconsciously  thought  of  me.  As  I 
lived  in  them,  so  I  felt  that  they  lived  in  me.  For  I  discovered 
that,  frail  and  circumscribed  as  I  may  be,  had  any  form  of 
humanity  been  wanting,  I  should  have  been  other  than  I  am. 
Old  Chaldea,  Phenicia,  Babylon,  Memphis,  Judea,  Egypt,  Etruria, 
all  have  had  a  share  in  my  education,  and  live  in  me. 

Our  individual  life  may  seem  circumscribed,  but  looked  at  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  harmony  of  the  ages,  it  has  a  force  and  a 
meaning  we  have  perhaps  little  dreamt  of.  For  the  life  of  an 
individual,  of  a  people,  of  the  human  race,  are  hut  three  forms 
of  the  same  being.  The  same  laws  govern  them,  and  what  is 
true  of  one  is  true  of  the  other.  Of  this  unity  is  bom  the  hat^ 
monious  beauty  of  history  in  its  vastest  proportions.  We  have, 
it  ia  true,  neither  the  longevity  of  nations  nor  their  ancient 
traditions  j  but  the  man  who,  in  his  narrow  sphere,  pursues  with 
constancy  the  ideal  being  within  him,  is  equal  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Eternal  to  the  empire  which,  in  its  longest  duration,  mani- 
fests the  sacred  laws  of  reason  and  of  liberty. 

The  instant  a  man  makes  the  law  of  humaruty  the  law  of  his 
being,  at  that  instant  he  begins  to  live  the  true  individual  life, 
to  enjoy  the  fulness  of  the  Eoo.  He  has  his  work  traced  out 
for  hint,  he  feels  his  importance  in  the  order  of  things,  he  moves 
on,  his  power  of  sympathy  ever  increasing,  he  is  never  deceived 
in  his  object.  If  the  present  hour  and  the  few  objects  it  pre- 
sents prove  empty  and  Mattering,  he  finds  strength  in  the 
thought  of  the  ages  with  which  he  is  in  relation.  The  indivi- 
dual arrived  at  this  point  cannot  be  separated  from  the  humanity 
of  which  he  has  appropriated  the  law.  That  law  concentrates 
itself  in  him,  and  he  bears  in  himself  the  whole  series  of  its 
future  destinies.  Aa  long  as  this  union  continues  he  will  be 
strong,  powerful,  invincible ;  he  has  rest  and  the  supreme  good. 
From  whence  follows  this  result  I  The  individual  pursues 
his  career  to  perfection  more  rapidly  than  humanity.  What  it 
takes  ages  to  attain,  he  arrives  at  in  a  few  years,  it  may  be  in  a 
single  day.  But  a  time  comes  when  he  dies,  and  humanity 
still  lives  on,  reaching  stages  of  development  beyond  those  given 
to  the  individual.     Has  Uie  law  of  development  ceased  for  the 
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individual  T  Is  his  tie  with  t^e  race  severed  1  Does  one  being 
go  on  alone  while  the  other  has  ceased  to  be  I  No,  infinite  God  I 
I  cannot  believe  ib  I  conclude  that,  whilst  the  human  race 
pursues  on  earth  its  career  of  perfection,  the  individual  continnes 
its  parallel  march  in  some  place  and  in  some  form  already  pre- 
pared for  it  by  Providence. 

From  the  law  of  humanity  let  us  pass  to  humanity  itself. 
We  ought  to  regard  a  beiug  who  appears  thus  tossed  about  by 
so  many  chances  with  deep  religious  respect.  Only  the  Being  of 
beings  is  without  a  history.  Humanity  is  ,condemned  to  change, 
but  that  change  is  progress,  and  marks  at  once  its  weakness  and 
its  strength.  What  would  it  have  been  if,  at  its  origin,  it  had 
possessed  the  empire  it  does  to-day  t  What  would  it  have  done 
if  it  could  have  foreseen  the  long  travail  it  has  had  to  go 
through  )  By  all  within  us  that  is  still  undecided  and  indeter^ 
minate,  we  are  assured  that  the  development  of  humanity  is  yet 
incomplete.  These  mysteries  that  now  trouble  us  will  become 
a  source  of  new  wishes,  new  moral  truths,  such  as  we  no  mora 
dream  of  than  did  Sophocles  of  the  love  of  Heloise  or  Zeno  of 
the  philosophy  of  St,  Paul  or  of  St  John.  But  these  moral 
conquests  have  their  foundations  in  the  ages  preceding  them, 
nay,  so  deeply  rooted  is  the  future  in  the  past  that,  were  only 
one  representative  of  our  race  to  survive,  he  would  recall  a  world 
that  was  no  more,  for  nature  has  made  each  of  the  members  of 
humanity  the  product  and  image  of  all 

Finally,  I  rejoice  to  find  in  the  history  of  humanity  the  God 
of  nature,  and  to  see  that  He  who  clothed  with  gold  the  furze  of 
the  waste,  and  sprinkled  with  azure  the  wing  of  the  humming- 
bird, has  arrayed  Babylon  in  glory,  and  adorned  with  rich  apparel 
ancient  Fersepolis  and  Thebes  with  her  hundred  gates ;  that  He 
who  has  caused  the  rivers  to  flow  so  abundantly,  who  has  arranged 
with  such  art  rocks,  valleys,  and  desert  places,  and  who  has  varied 
almost  infinitely  the  attitude  of  plants,  the  voices  of  animals 
and  the  harmonies  resulting  therefrom,  has  with  like  wisdom 
distribut-cd  through  the  ages,  generations  and  families,  nations 
and  tongues. 

Every  city  appears  in  the  day  and  under  the  form  in  which 
the  world  requires  it.  All  forms  are  the  expression  of  divine 
ideas,  and  produce  a  poetry  which  rises  full  of  life  from  the 
harmonies  of  the  ages.  He  who  has  listened  to  them  for  a  single 
hour  will  find  all  other  strains  frivolous  and  ivcrishiiig. 

If  ever  this  philosophy  was  needed,  it  is  in  the  present  day, 
when  men  seem  on  the  one  hand  absorbed  in  covetousness,  or 
given  over  on  the  other  to  cowardly  indifference.  Nothing  is  so 
assuring  as  the  witness  of  the  past  ages  ;  nothing  so  calming  in 
the  straggle,  so  strengthening,  so  productive  of  holy  inezhaus- 
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tible  joy,  -as  to  feel  ourselves  sheltered  under  the  authority  of  the 
whole  human  race. 

Let  us  not  despond  at  finding  ourselves  dying  and  humanity 
making  such  slow  progress.  Without  complaining  of  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day,  or  troubling  about  our  reward,  let  us 
work  according  to  our  strength  to  live  and  die  in  that  place 
which  the  human  race  has  confided  to  us. 
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STSASBUKa,    HEIDELBERG.       I826-29. 

MiIniMt  quite  spent    Foryoi 


Little  did  Edgar  Quinet  dream  how  soon  his  devotion 
to  Herder  ■would  be  rewarded.  The  translation  intro- 
duced him  to  various  persons  of  note,  and  gave  him 
■wlmt  he  needed,  an  auditory  to  whom  he  could  unfold 
hia  thouglits.  One  of  these  persons  was  M.  de  Gerando, 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  St^ite,  and  the  author  of  a 
work  on  morals.  He  treated  the  young  philosopher  with 
great  generosity,  helping  him  by  advice,  and  giving  him 
the  free  use  of  his  library. 

In  the  same  month,  May  i825>  Herder  brought  him 
a  still  more  important  friend.  The  agent  of  the  Stras- 
burg  publishing  house  Bent  Victor  Cousin  a  sheet  of  the 
translation,  and  a  day  or  two  after  introduced  Quiuet  him- 
self. Cousin  was  ten  years  older  than  Quinet,  and  was 
reputed  the  profoundest  thinker  and  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  in  France,  He  was  an  ardent  liberal  in  politics, 
and  the  It^ader  of  the  reaction  against  the  sensualistic 
philosophy  and  literature  prevalent  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  Plato  was  his  model,  and  his  doctrine  the  Stoic 
philosophy  in  its  most  elevated  form.  He  was  just  rising 
to  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  Tliree  years  later  he  achieved 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  in  popularity  ever  obtained 
by  any  philosophic  teacher  in  France  since  the  days  of 
Abelard  :  an  audience  of  two  thousand  persons  attended 
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Cousin's  lectures  ou  the  history  of  philosophy  in  1828. 
FerhapS'tbis  success  was  partly  owing  to  his  very  enthu- 
siastic manner,  which,  as  it  never  failed  him,  would  appear 
to  have  been  quite  natural. 

At  their  iirst  interview  he  squeezes  Quinet's  hand,  and 
calls  him  his  friend,  his  dear  friend.  "  But,  sir,"  says 
Quinet,  "  you  have  never  heard  of  me  before."  Cousin 
replies :  "  Your  two  pages  have  taught  me  much.  Two 
friends  of  Herder  cannot  be  strangers  to  one  another." 

He  meets  him  soon  after  in  the  street,  and  seizing  him 
by  both  hands,  Cousin  exclaims :  "  We  shall  meet  again 
very  soon ;  shan't  we  ?  " 

Quinet  wrote  home  to  his  mother  in  enthusiastic  terms 
concerning  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  M.  Cousin's  charac- 
ter. The  great  eclectic  philosopher  returned  the  venera- 
tion of  hia  young  friend  with  an  affection  in  which 
father,  brother,  teacher  were  all  combined.  He  saw 
Quinet's  genius  at  a  glauce.  "  You  are  made,"  he  said, 
"  to  shine  by  imagination.  ■  Do  not  seek  to  fight  against 
it,  but  rather  to  strengthen  it.  Be  a  great  writer,  as  you 
are  destined  to  be.  Cultivate  the  art  of  uttering  the 
truths  of  feeling.  Interest,  touch  the  heart,  nourish 
eloquence,  taking  every  care  not  to  let  your  soul  fade  in 
dry  studies,  or  in  that  false  system  in  which  I  have  so 
long  wandered.  Have  an  aim  at  once  noble  and  severe ; 
seek  to  be  useful  to  men,  good,  consoling  to  all ;  do  not 
connect  your  success  with  the  present  moment,  with  r 
party,  or  with  some  circumstance  of  changing  fashion, 
but  with  the  eternal  wants  of  your  heart.  You  will  be 
of  immense  service  to  your  country.  You  are  happy 
in  having  a  star !  Follow  it,  without  ever  turning  aside. 
Let  all  your  thoughts  lead  you  to  it,  by  day  or  night. 
Kuin  yourself  for  it ;  you  will  leave  a  name,  I  assure  you." 

It  was  at  Victor  Cousin's  house,  one  morning  in  the 
spring  of  1825,  that  Quinet  first  met  the  man  who  he 
describes  as  "the  brother  of  his  heart  and  mind" — Jules 
Michelet.     Of  this  fhendahip,  which  lasted  nearly  half  a 
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century,  Quinet  has  left  the  folloving  singular  record: 
"  From  tbe  fiist  instant  ve  knew  each  other,  separate  or    . 
together,  we  have  never  ceased  at  the  same  moment  to 
think,  believe,  and  often  to  imagine  the  same  things  with- 
out its  having  been  necessary  to  speak  to  each  other." 

Michelet  was  bom  in  Paris,  towards  the  close  of  the 
lievolution.  His  birthplace  was  a  church ;  his  father  a 
printer,  working  hia  press  within  its  walls.  Although 
very  poor,  the  Michelets  refused  to  sacrifice  their  son's 
future  to  domestic  wants.  He  went  to  the  Zye^e  Charle- 
magne, helping  between  school-hours  at  the  press.  In 
after-years  he  recaUed  his  mother's  sacrifices  with  emotion, 
the  more  profound  because  she  never  lived  to  see  his 
success,  but  died  ia  a  time  of  poverty  so  dire  that  they 
could  not  even  preserve  her  grave. 

Mythology  and  the  "  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ "  gave 
Michelet  bis  first  thoughts  of  God.  In  the  latter  book 
God  seemed  to  be  calling  him  as  his  Father.  He  became 
a  teacher,  and  must  have  worked  very  hard,  for  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  was  made  additional  professor  in 
the  Collie  Charlemagne.  Then  he  began  to  write  some 
elementary  works  on  history,  and  at  the  time  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Quinet  he  had  just  translated  the 
"  Science  Nouvelle  "  of  Vico.  It  is  to  this  very  work 
that  Quinet  refers  in  his  Introduction  to  Herder,  as  having 
tbe  same  object  as  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  History  of 
Humanity,"  but  seeking  it  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
Each  of  these  ardent  young  thinkers  had  imagined  him- 
self alone,  neither  of  them  had  ever  thought  that  a  fellow- 
mind  was  being  prepared  by  a  totally  different  expe- 
rience to  unite  with  hie  own,  so  that  when  the  moment 
came  for  action  he  would  find  his  companion  in  labour, 
who  with  him  would  unfurl  the  banner  of  God  and  the 
conscience,  and  in  those  sacred  names  go  forth  to  regene- 
rate history.  He  sent  them  forth  two  by  two ;  is  not 
this  constantly  the  method  of  Providence  ?  Rarely  is  a 
man  found  strong  enough  to  do  a  great  moral  work  aloue. 
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Michelet  would  bring  from  Vico  ideas  wanting  in 
Herder,  or  only  there  in  an  indefinite  form,  Vico  taught 
that  the  Religious  Sentiment  was  the  producer  and  con- 
servator of  society ;  the  idea  of  God  fermenting  in  men's 
minds  produced  and  sustained  all  its  different  forms ; 
the  various  ways  in  wliieh  they  conceived  that  idea  deter- 
mining the  peculiar  nature  of  their  social  and  political 
institutions.  A  Divine  Providence  working  throughout 
universal  history  upon  a  plan — this  appears  to  be  the 
cardinal  thought  of  Vico's  historical  philosopliy.  How 
these  great  ideas  fructified  in  the  mind  of  Alichelet's 
new  friend  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

In  September  1826  Quinet  went  to  Strasburg,  that  he 
might  be  near  his  publishers  while  completing  his  trans- 
lation of  Herder.  He  stopped  there  until  December, 
and  then,  after  a  few  days  spent  at  Colmar,  went  on  to 
Heidelberg  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1826* 

Quinet's  objects  in  going  to  Heidelberg  were  to  com- 
plete his  studies  in  Herder,  and  to  make  himself  better 
acquainted  with  German  literature.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  time  had  come  for  disseminating  in  France  the 
new  ideas  which  that  literature  had  so  prolifically  de- 
veloped. Meanwhile  it  was  an  advantage  to  him  to 
review  on  German  soil,  and  in  daily  contact  with 
German  Hlerali,  bis  translation  of  Herder's  "  Pliilosophy 
of  History,"  and  bis  "  Introduction  to  its  Study."  He 
published  a  further  "  Essay  on  the  Works  of  Herder," 
and  began  some  original  efforts  of  his  own. 

It  is  clear  from  this  essay,  aa  it  is  from  the  "  Intro- 
duction," that  Quinet  was  no  passive  disciple  of  Herder, 
He  could  not  accept  as  sufficient  a  view  which  repre- 
sented the  destiny  of  humanity  as  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  external  causes,  all  converging  to  a  given 
end,  even  though  those  causes  were  all  providential  and 
veiled  a  power  that  worked  for  righteousness.  Quinet 
saw  another  power  at  work  from  the  beginning,  a  power 
innate  in  man,  which  he  called  the  human  conscience,  or 
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moral  personality.  This  power,  which  works  towards  a 
realisation  of  the  individual  and  bis  personal  relation  to 
God,  he  regards  as  having  been  at  first  feeble,  and  so 
overwhelmed  by  external  nature  as  to  attribute  to  it 
that  which  was  really  its  own  voice.  It  then  sought  to 
realise  itself  in  empires  and  in  cities.  Empires  and 
cities  fell,  and  men  were  left  individuals  unsustained  by 
the  social  conscience.  Then  Christianity  came  and  re- 
vealed to  them  the  full  meaning  of  their  moral  per- 
sonality, their  responsibility  towards  God.  The  human 
conscience,  having  made  a  great  step,  recommenced  on 
a  higher  platform  the  same  process  as  before.  The 
individual  conscience  became  merged  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  it  was  at  first  in  nature.  And  so,  as  before, 
it  attained  strength  in  narrowing  its  base,  and,  passing 
through  various  forms  of  church  life,  it  again  finds  itself 
a  unit,  compelled  to  assert  its  independence  of  all  super- 
imposed dogma. 

Another  difficulty  which  Quinet  had  found  in 
Herder's  "  Philosophy  of  History,"  and  to  which  he 
returns  in  his  "  Essay  on  his  Works,"  published  in 
May  1827,  about  four  or  five  months  after  his  arrival 
in  Heidelberg,  is  the  incompleteness  of  Herder's  solution 
of  the  beginnings  of  human  things, 

"How,"  he  aaked,  "can  we  reconcile  man  existing  for  ^es 
in  a  condition  next  door  to  a  beast,  living  in  darkness  in  some 
cavern,  or  on  his  bed  of  reeds,  with  no  voice,  no  memory,  no 
desire  ;  with  the  succeeding  state,  in  which  without  appreciable 
interval  having  elapsed,  of  which  we  are  able  to  discover  the 
slightest  trace,  we  find  him  lost  in  rapture  at  the  infinite, 
which  has  shone  out  over  the  whole  east)  Who  has  given 
the  being  that  we  just  now  saw  slumbering  in  imbecility  these 
vast  gods,  of  which  after  so  many  thousands  of  years  my 
thought  can  scarcely  measure  the  immensity ! " 

Herder's  answer  to  this  difficulty  Quinet  found  in 
another  of  hia  works — "  The  Primitive  Archives  of  the 
Human   Bace."     Man  is   there   represented  as   at  first 
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existing  with  all  the  rest  of  creation  in  a  torpid  state. 
At  last  the  Spirit  of  Life  appears,  and  God  causes  man 
to  listen  to  the  language  of  the  universe.  His  voice 
makes  itself  heard  by  the  organ  of  Nature.  The  first 
ray  of  Light  is  the  first  Kevelation.  As  in  the  deserts 
of  Egypt  the  statue  of  Memnoo  resounds  at  the  first 
moment  of  daybreak,  so  the  thought  of  man  was  struck 
and  moved  by  the  apparition  of  the  visible  world  answer- 
ing to  it  by  a  sudden  harmony  of  symbols  and  ideas, 
worships  and  images,  the  faithful  echo  of  its  God. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  Bays  Quinet,  "  what  name  to  give  to 
this  psycholo^T',  which  discovers  the  entire  world,  space,  and 
boundless  duration,  hidden  and  enclosed  under  each  of  the 
primitive  perceptiona  of  tho  human  race.  The  external  world 
and  the  human  heart  act  and  react  on  one  another." 

But  Herder,  he  thinks,  ia  too  prone  to  attribute  all 
to  the  influence  of  visible  nature,  not  sufficiently  regard- 
ing another  object  on  which  Humanity  fixes  its  gaze, 
that  is — Itself. 

In  the  course  of  this  essay,  Quinet  gives  his  view  of 
Itevelation,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  should  be 
studied : — 

"  Kature,  reason,  grace,  scriptures,  ravelatlon ;  how  much 
these  words  have  been  abused.  If  they  are  gifts  of  the  same 
God,  they  are  probably  far  from  excluding,  nay,  rather  contain 
one  another.  To  nature  you  oppose  the  Tetter,  but  nature  is  a 
vast  book,  which  existed  before  anything  was  graven  either  on 
stone  or  bronze ;  and  can  tradition  be  anything  else  than  a 
commentary  on  Uiese  first  archives  1  If,  taking  a  broad  view  of 
revelation,  we  consider  it  as  the  tutor  of  human  reason,  we  do 
not  thereby  intend  that  endless  quibbling  by  which  reason  is 
overturned  in  order  to  found  on  reason  some  mystical  tree 
without  sap  or  root  On  the  contrary,  the  first  rule  of  the 
Scriptures  is  to  conform  themselves,  as  a  mother  does  her 
language,  to  the  intelligence  of  all  Revelation  will  emanate 
from  on  high,  it  will  he  just  and  true,  only  as  far  as  it  shall  be 
promptly  and  completely  comprehended,  not  by  heaven  but  by 
earth,  by  man  as  he  is  to-day.  If  his  faculties  develop  or  vary, 
belief  will  follow  these  changes,  will  increase  oi  decay  with  the 
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public  reason.  Whatever  humanity  can  see  at  each  epoch  of  its 
life,  religion  will  aee  the  same,  but  not  a  ray  more.  A  power  truly 
incarnate  from  its  very  origin,  it  will  develop  .itself  throughout 
the  ages,  with  every  form  of  human  existence — speaking, 
seeing,  hearing,  by  the  popular  mouth,  eyes,  ears,  without  ever 
producing  anything  wliich  is  not  necessarily  born  of  its  time ; 
it  ia  this  exact  relation  which  will  constitute  its  beauty,  its 
verity,  its  divine  character.  The  more  tlie  revelation  is  con- 
formable to  each  age  of  the  human  race,  the  more  will  it  be 
filled  with  a  heavenly  virtue. 

"  If  such  be  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  clear  that  the  true 
method  of  its  study  is  not  in  its  absolute  type — doctrine,  but 
in  its  progressive  movement — history.  It  must  be  studied  as 
it  has  appeared  in  history  down  to  the  present  time.  Nothing 
will  have  been  accomplished  if  the  examination  stops  at  the 
actual  state  of  thought ;  it  must  be  carried  again  and  again  from 
Closes  to  the  captivity,  from  the  prophet  of  the  Jordan  to  the 
God-man,  without  forgetting  the  tiiaes  that  have  followed. 
Thus  every  question  of  theology  resolves  itself  into  a  question 
of  history  ;  we  can  only  really  understand  dt^raas  by  a  compara- 
tive study  of  languages  and  popular  traditions." 

After  all  the  enlargement  of  mind,  all  the  elevation  of 
spirit,  Quinet  had  obtained  from  the  study  of  Herder,  it 
is  evident  that  he  finds  his  master's  conclusions  very 
nnsatisfactory.  Notwithstanding  the  charm  of  Herder's 
Christian  writings,  which  Quinet  says  are  penetrating  and 
go  straight  to  the  heart ;  notwithstanding  his  religious 
elevation  and  the  calm  serenity  of  his  soul.  Herder  was 
a  pantheist,  and  tended  to  represent  living  nature  as  God. 
Here,  then,  Quinet  emphatically  separates  himself  from 
Herder. 

He  is  evidently  beginning  to  feel  the  foundations 
tottering  beneath  his  feet,  so  that  he  is  even  casting 
about  for  arguments  on  the  being  of  God.  The  very 
vividness  of  Herder's  reproduction  of  past  ages  has  made 
him  feel  all  the  more  their  transitoriness ;  empires,  states, 
peoples,  religions,  have  gone,  and  the  place  thereof  knoweth 
them  no  more  for  ever.  On  what  can  he  rest  that  is 
permanent,  that  will  not  fail?  Under  the  ever-changing 
forms  of  nature  he  sees  a  continuity,  a  permanence,  in  the 
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BTibstance  of  tilings.  In  the  concunence  of  so  many  un- 
certain and  floating  things  he  sees  irresistible  proof  of  a 
first  cause.  In  the  transitory  perishable  character  of  all 
things  he  sees  the  necessity  of  admitting  that  the  Supreme 
Being  is  above  all  things,  different  from  them  all. 

While  at  Strasburg  during  the  last  three  months  of 
the  previous  year,  he  had  passed  through  a  time  of  great 
depression.  Weakened,  no  doubt,  by  his  efforts  over 
Herder,  he  had  fallen  ill  of  a  fever  during  the  first.week 
of  his  arrival.  He  had  to  keep  his  bed  for  six  weeks, 
and  though  he  writes  to  tell  his  mother  that  he  is  full  of 
courage  and  audacity,  he  admits  that  he  has  had  much 
anguish  of  heart.  It  was  not  the  loneliness  of  a  sick 
bed  in  a  strange  city,  for  his  Strasburg  friends  proved 
all  he  could  desire.  One  especially,  a  young  minister 
named  Cuvier,  aroused  Quinet's  admiration  by  his  lively 
faith  in  Providence  and  great  serenity  of  mind.  It  was 
rather  due  to  a  sight  of  the  shadow  feared  by  the  Chris- 
tian soul,  the  apparition  of  the  fiend  of  doubt,  the  dark 
herald  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  through 
which  he  instinctively  felt  his  path  henceforth  lay.  He 
thus  mysteriously  refers  to  the  struggle : — 

"The  heartrending  violence  of  my  troubles  being  appeased,  I 
feel,  after  horrible  fatigue,  the  first  impression  of  a  repose  of 
Boul  nhich  is  not  without  sweetness.  It  eeems  as  if  I  had  had 
a  frightful  dream.  The  sadness  that  remains  is  changing  into 
strength  and  resignation. 

"  All  that  unhappiness  can  teach,  I  know.  But  it  is  the 
sadness  of  the  human  condition  that  I  see  as  much  as  my  own ; 
it  is  the  powerlessness  of  terrestrial  things  that  finally  strikes 
me.  This  first  effort  to  tear  myself  from  myself  has  brought 
nie  a  sort  of  calm  and  interior  greatness. 

"  With  this  I  know  well  the  old  life  is  finished  for  ever ;  that 
no  time,  no  season,  will  ever  bring  back  that  which  has  been ; 
that  it  is  death  that  stands  between  it  and  me  ;  that  we  shall 
live  on  without  meeting  again ;  and  that  when  I  have  left  it  on 
the  way  and  given  it  a  flower,  we  shall  each  go  our  own  way, 
without  again  finding  any  trace  one  of  the  other.  Thought  wilt 
remain  faithful  to  a  thought,  but  we  are  no  more  of  this  world. 
Such  ia  the  truth." 
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In  this  state  of  mind  he  arrived  at  Heidelberg.  He 
had  the  best  introductiona,  and  the  Germans  received 
him  vith  open  anns.  He  became  intimate  with  most  of 
the  professors,  but  the  principal  friend  that  he  made  was 
the  philologist  Creuzer,  a  man  many  years  hia  senior, 
since  he  had  occupied  the  chair  of  philology  almost  as 
long  as  Quinet  had  been  in  the  world,  continuing  to 
hold  it  down  to  1848,  fourty-four  years  in  all  For 
neither  men  not  things  were  given  to  change  in  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  had 
obtained  a  republican  constitution,  and  through  all  the 
generations  since  its  members  had  carefully  maintained 
the  good  laws  of  their  forefathers.  Thus  at  Heidelberg 
liberty  and  stability,  order  and  equity,  seemed  to  be  com- 
bined, and  all  to  flourish  together  within  the  reposeful 
atmosphere  of  learning  and  natural  beauty. 

The  sensitive  and  poetic  soul  of  Edgar  Quinet  very 
soon  felt  the  charm  of  the  place.  "  This,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  is  the  country  for  the  soul  I  Here  I  find  a  peace  that 
I  have  never  known  elsewhere.  Nowhere  have  I  found 
it  so  easy  to  concentrate  my  powers,  to  gather  up  my 
strength."  In  the  society  of  his  friend  Creuzer  he 
experienced  much  delight  He  found  in  him  a  mixture 
of  prodigious  learning,  with  the  imagination  and  poetry 
of  Schiller,  of  whom  he  had  been  the  Mend  and  pupil 
Creuzer's  specialty  was  ancient  mythology,  which  he 
treated  as  a  great  system  of  symbolism.  "  For  how  much," 
exclaims  Quinet,  "  have  I  to  thank  Creuzer  in  a  science 
so  great,  so  unlimited,  so  unknown  as  yet  I " 

There  was  a  simplicity  and  a  sincerity  about  society 
at  Heidelberg  which  contrasted  agreeably  with  French 
society,  and  especially  with  that  in  which  he  had  spent 
the  winter  two  years  earlier.  His  pure,  melancholy, 
enthusiastic  nature  made  him  everywhere  a  favourite  in 
female  society.  The  German  ladies  visited  him,  and  he 
them  ;  they  taught  him  to  waltz,  he  in  return  taught 
them  French  songs.     The  little  social  and  domestic  fStes 
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pleased  him  mach.  On  his  birthday,  with  much  cere- 
mony a  crown  of  ivy  is  presented  to  him  by  his  landlady, 
her  daughter,  and  the  servant.  Accustomed  as  he  was 
to  cast  a  halo  of  poetry  around  all  that  pleased  him,  he 
recognised  among  these  German  girls  Marguerite,  Clara, 
Mignon ;  and  if  one  was  specially  pale,  then  he  likened 
her  to  the  Leonora  of  Burger's  ballad.  He  even  begins 
to  pity  his  countrywomen. 

"Without  any  interest  in  public  affaire,  without  religious 
belief,  oppressed  by  the  laws,  by  ignorance,  worn  out  b;  the 
sight  of  things  and  of  times  which  even  enervate  men,  what  will 
become  of  them  t " 

Edgar  Qninet  was  fond  of  hoiae-riding.  One  of  his  first 
desires  when  he  began  to  earn  money  was  to  buy  a  horse, 
and  it  was  his  daily  amusement  at  Heidelberg  to  go  to  the 
riding-school  and  learn  the  art  of  horsemanship.  The 
point  to  arrive  at  was  to  be  able  to  ride  with  or  without 
BtirrupB,  and  even  without  bridle,  and  so  to  attain  perfect 
mastery  over  any  horse  that  you  could  without  moving 
legs  or  arms  or  body  make  him  do  what  you  would. 
So  indefatigable  was  Quinet  in  this  pursuit,  that  he 
thought  he  must  have  mounted  every  horse  in  the  duchy 
of  Baden.  Certainly  it  was  a  charming  life — days  well 
spent  in  study,  evenings  in  rambles  over  the  mountains  or 
along  the  valleys,  making  discoveries,  or  reading  poetry, 
or  joining  in  choral  singing.  In  a  walk  he  made  into 
the  Odenwald  he  speaks  of  watching  the  sun  set  behind 
its  dark  lines  of  fir,  and  how  the  scene  recalled  to  his 
imagination  the  "  Germania  "  of  Tacitus. 

In  the  autumn  of  I S27  he  spent  a  few  days  going  up  the 
Rhine,  bis  object  being  to  visit  Niebnhr  and  A.  Schlegel. 
He  was  evidently  compelled  by  want  of  means  to  press 
on  rapidly,  but  the  weather  favoured  his  journey,  the  sun 
gilding  the  crests  of  the  mined  castles  of  the  Hhine,  and 
making  more  perfect  their  deep  shadows  on  its  waters, 
while  the  journey  finished  in  the  light  of  a  September 
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moon.  He  saw  everything  with  the  eyes  of  the  poet  and 
the  historian.  "  All  the  history  of  bygone  ages,"  he 
wrote  to  his  mother,  "  seems  reflected  in  the  azure  of  that 
beautiful  river.  ...  I  seem  to  understand  much  better 
the  epic  times  of  Germany  since  I  have  seen  the 
Ithine." 

In  the  summer  of  the  next  year  he  met  Tieck. 
Their  discourse  was  Elysian  iu  its  nature  and  intermin- 
ableness ;  frqm  the  noon  of  one  day  until  four  o'clock  the 
next  morning  did  this  unrivalled  dialogue  continue,  no 
doubt  amidst  clouds  of  smoke  and  some  needful  libations 
of  Ithenish  wine.  Of  course  his  enthusiasm  for  tlie  bril- 
liant German  was  great,  and  he  cannot  avoid  contrasting 
his  inexhaustible  and  audacious  spirit  with  the  pedantic 
stiffness  of  the  French  academicians.  He  beard  Tieck 
read  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Cfesar,"  and  was  struck  with 
the  way  in  which  he  brought  out  the  unity  of  the  poem, 
giving  his  hearers  the  idea  of  a  great  epic  in  which  the 
whole  world  is  struggling,  but  which  all  tended  to  oue 
supreme  thought.  He  was  astonished  at  the  southern 
ardour  the  German  threw  into  his  reading,  and  especially 
noted  how  he  excelled  in  making  the  common  people 
speak.  Tieck  appeared  to  him  to  combine  Lessing  and 
Talma. 

Quinet  now  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  every  day 
into  the  study  of  the  new  ideas  then  flooding  Germany, 
and  determined  to  make  himself  their  interpreter  in 
France,  He  studied  German  philosophy,  literature,  art, 
from  morning  till  night,  and  yet  found  time  for  com- 
positions of  his  own.  He  had  in  hand  "  A  Theory 
of  History :  its  Relation  with  Nature,  Morality,  and 
Art ; "  a  treatise  on  "  Civil  Courage,"  and  another  en- 
titled "  Considerations  on  the  Philosophy  of  Schelling 
and  on  the  Development  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
Germany  during  the  previous  twenty  years." 

In  182S  he  published  a  short  paper  "On  the  Origin 
of  the  Gods,"     As  the  "  Tablettes  du  Juif  Errant  "  fore- 
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shadowed  "  Abasuerus,"  this  little  work  foreshadows  the 
"  G^nie  des  Eeligions."  The  iDflueoce  of  the  thought  of 
his  friend,  the  philologist  Creuzer,  is  very  distinctly 
marked.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts :  L  How  the 
Gods  are  formed.  II.  How  the  Gods  are  transformed 
by  poetry.     Its  leading  ideas  are  as  follows : — 


Man  completes  the  universe,  and  is  it8  interpreter.  History 
is  the  gradual  revelation  of  the  universal  hfe,  each  civilisation 
being  one  of  its  thoughts.  The  new-bom  universe  was  reflected 
in  the  first  societies ;  the  link  which  thus  united  nature  and 
history  was  mythol(^y.  Mythology  sjTnboliaed  nature,  history 
realised  mythology.  History  fell  into  obscurity ;  empires  passed 
away;  mythology  remained,  growing  regularly,  like  some  or- 
ganised being.  On  the  human  side  was  seusation,  spontaneity, 
reflection ;  on  the  divine,  nature,  mythology,  history, — the  three 
corresponding  terms  forming  the  tliree  progressive  stages  of  the 
universal  psychology.  Thus  nature  contains  all  mythology,  aa 
mythology  contains  all  history,  and  the  entire  course  of  the  civil 
world  is  only  a  series  of  symbols  which  the  Eternal  evokes  from 
His  bosom.  These  symbols  do  not  destroy  each  other ;  tlie  power 
of  an  interior  thought  of  an  age  or  an  empire  not  unfrequently 
discovers  itself  when  the  age  or  empire  has  passed  away.  Thus 
the  universal  mythology  develops,  passing  through  stages  which 
correspond  to  the  vegetable,  animal,  human  worlds  When, 
from  the  bosom  of  the  races,  it  shall  descend  at  last  into  the 
individual  conscience,  its  career  will  be  accomplished. 

Mankind  did  not  begin  either  with  polytheism  or  monotheism. 
Vast  and  confused,  its  intuitions  were  capable  of  both  ideas,  but 
tended  to  pantheism  as  the  first  form.  Only  a  people  isolated 
and  inimical  to  the  rest  of  the  world  could  manifest  the  idea  of 
unity.  The  others,  just  in  the  degree  they  came  in  contact  with 
their  fellow-nations,  enlarged  and  developed  their  religions. 
Thus  the  religions  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other,  the  whole 
growing  and  developing,  so  tliat  the  ancient  mythology  may  be 
called  the  symbol  of  tlie  universal  life.  This  symbol  reflected 
and  personified  Eternity  and  Time,  Nature  and  Itlan. 

Finally,  as  a  race  forms  itself  and  overthrows  others,  it 
becomes  to  itself  an  object  of  astonishment  and  adoration.  A 
sort  of  fabulous  history  grows  up,  the  ideal  growing  out  of  the 
real,  the  god  out  of  the  people. 

And  tiiua,  while  all  religions  find  a  basis  in  the  infinite 
made  sacred  in  space  and  duration,  a  second  formation  of  beliefs 
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marks  the  deification  of  force  in  time  and  in  history.  And  these 
two  epochs,  instead  of  destroying  one  another,  mutually  inter- 
weave and  hecome  each  other's  strength  and  support.  Thus, 
wherever  we  look,  the  aiiti<iue  rclitjions  express  nothing  but 
the  similitude,  we  might  almost  say  the  ideal  identity,  of  nature 
and  history. 

IL 

To  contemplate  the  epic  poetry  of  nature,  you  must  raise  the 
veil  that  covers  its  suriace,  and  undemeatli  you  will  find  a 
world  that  is  always  growing  in  silence.  There,  one  after  the 
other,  the  ages  have  oonetnictcd  their  tomb  in  the  rock ;  they 
sleep  without  perishing  in  their  beds  of  granit«,  of  porphyry, 
of  marble,  and  of  clay.  From  this  beauty  deprived  of  life  the 
epic  idea  of  the  universe  rises  with  humanity  to  a  beauty 
thoughtful  and  reflective.  But  between  the  mysterious  thought 
of  inorganic  nature  and  the  light  shining  forth  from  the  great 
monuments  of  human  language,  comes  an  intermediate  art  which 
will  have  the  character  of  both.  Architecture  continues  the 
silent  epic,  commenced  in  the  geologic  formations  of  the  globa 
La.stly,  from  the  bosom  of  the  people  rises  that  eternal  river  of 
poetry  which,  first  reflecting  the  sacred  hills  of  the  Himalaya, 
flows  on  through  Persia  and  Egypt  and  Judeea,  through  Greece 
and  Scandinavia,  until  it  reaches  the  foreste  of  the  Gauls,  and 
listens  to  the  distant  horn  of  Koland ;  no  hand  is  strong  enough, 
DO  dyke  high  enough,  to  stop  its  progress. 

Each  national  epic  goes  back  in  its  germ  to  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  race  in  the  human  species,  and  presents  itself  under 
difl'erent  forms.  And  long  before  it  was  ever  reduced  to  writ- 
ing it  had  risen  in  song,  flying  from  isle  to  isle,  from  forest  to 
forest,  from  mountain  to  mountain.  Formed  thus  out  of  the 
Tery  life  of  a  race,  these  poems  are  more  true,  more  profound,  • 
than  history.  As  nature  has  never  yet  been  able  to  attain  the 
perfection  written  in  her  own  immutable  laws,  so  the  nations 
have  never  yet  reached  the  Ideal  of  their  epics.  Nevertheless,  as 
it  is  the  very  life  of  nature  to  make  ceaseless  efforts  to  construct 
herself  on  these  changeless  truths,  so  the  nations  are  ever  making 
efforts  to  attain  approximation  to  the  formula  of  their  epics. 
Each  of  the^e  poems,  representing  a  particular  idea  in  humanity, 
is  in  itself  but  a  fragment  of  the  universal  poKUL  Consequently 
they  are  always  unfinished  works,  and  each  has  for  its  explana- 
tion the  one  that  follows  it  Thus  all  the  great  poems  of  the 
world,  from  the  "  MahabaraUh  "  of  India  to  the  "  Divina  Com- 
media  "  of  Dante,  axe  one,  and  in  their  progress  develop  the  ever 
Hiilnrging  ideal  of  humanity. 
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It  was  from  contemplations  so  vast,  so  elevated,  that 
this  young  poet  drew  comfort  and  hope.  He  who  a 
short  time  before  had  sunk  to  the  deepest  despondency 
now  rises  again.  "  I  am  astonished,"  he  says,  "  at  the 
resources  there  are  in  the  human  heart,  since  it  can  be 
reborn  in  the  very  moment  it  seemed  to  die.  Oh !  if 
we  could  but  trust  a  little  more  to  time  ! " 
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GXUAST^Dr.       1827-1829. 

"  In  tMllng  blmult  loisd  and  la  lorlug,  Ilarliu  beume  u  eDchuiMr." 

"  Iif  his  exile  an  old  mao  gathered  up  the  memories  of  his 
youth.  Seen  in  the  enchanting  light  of  a  far-off  time,  he 
idealised  them ;  forgetting  all  that  was  terrestrial  in  the  being 
that  be  bad  loved,  he  lecalled  ouly  that  which  was  immortal 
and  divine." 

Thus  our  autlior,  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  uncon- 
sciously depicted  a  phrase  in  his  own  future.  More  than 
thirty  years  later,  in  "  Merlin  I'Encbanteur,"  he  gave  the 
world,  under  the  thin  veil  of  parabolic  romance,  some  of 
his  early  experiences.  Shall  we  say  that  they  were  less 
truthful  than  his  previous  relation  of  the  same  events  in 
realistic  language  !  On  the  contrary,  they  are  a  higher 
form  of  trutli,  the  truth  of  the  aouL  Both  shall  be  given, 
and  the  reader  can  make  his  selection,  but  if  he  is  wise 
he  will  accept  both,  transfiguring  the  real  in  the  ideal. 

One  fine  mominft  in  spring-time  Merlin  wandered  over  the 
solitary  heights.  On  whichever  side  his  eyes  fell,  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  the  same  immense  circle  that  a  great 
magician  had  traced  around  him,  a  vast  horizon  of  wastes  and 
woods,  of  fields,  and  yellow  com,  and  blue  momitain-topa. 
Here  and  there  a  tapering  fir-tree  stood  out  like  a  lance-head 
against  the  sky.  Melancholy,  desires  imknown,  aspirations 
towards  far-off  summits,  drew  from  him  a  sigh  ;  tired  of  pursuing 
the  inaccessible  horizon,  he  stopped  by  a  spring ;  hia  tears  fell 
drop  by  drop  into  the  fountain.  In  pure  fretfulneas  he  cast 
a  stone  into  it,  fixing  his  eyes  for  hours  on  the  undulations  that 
succeeded  each  other  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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"tSj  life,"  said  he,  "is  more  vain  than  these  ciides  that 
amose  me  for  a  moment  and  then  are  lost  for  ever.  Why  am  I 
herel  Alas  1  I  aspire  to  all  and  lay  hold  of  nothing."  .  .  . 
Overwhelmed  by  hia  isolation,  he  cried  ont  with  all  his  stiength  ; 
"  Am  I  alone  in  this  immensity  1  Thou  whom  I  call,  where  art 
thou ) "  A  Toice  replied :  "  Where  art  thou  t "  Merlin  started, 
but  he  soon  perceived  that  It  was  merely  the  echo  of  his  own 
Toica  .  .  . 

And  he  fell  again  into  diaconsolate  meditation.  Baising  bis 
eyes,  however,  towards  the  crest  of  the  mountain  covered  with 
black  firs,  he  saw,  or  believed  he  saw,  a  woman  seated  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree.  She  appeared  radiant  and  plunged,  like  himself, 
into  a  continual  reverie.  Flocks  of  birda  came  out  of  the  woods 
to  peck  from  her  hands.  Her  robe  wos  green  as  the  forest  Her 
forehead  was  white  and  polished  as  the  stony  heights  washed 
by  perpetual  storms.  Hei  eyes  were  of  the  colour  of  field 
violets. 

That  evening  Merlin  letumed  pensive,  his  head  bent  He  knew 
that  in  the  land  where  he  had  wandered  there  were  dreams  and 
phantoms ;  he  would  give  no  credit  to  them ;  however,  spite  of 
his  determination,  his  soul  was  full  at  the  some  time  of  delight 
and  alarm.  He  was  like  an  Eolian  harp,  over  one  of  whose 
chords  some  spirit  had  lightly  swept  It  resounded  long  after 
the  instrument  had  been  put  bock  into  its  dark  box  under  lock 
and  key. 

Mot  being  able  to  sleep,  he  reflected  a  long  time  on  his  for- 
tune :  two  triads  just  sketched  out,  some  v^ue  prophecies,  many 
dreams ;  this  was  all  he  possessed.  What  betrothed  would  be 
content  with  thati  He  knew  bow  the  young  girls  in  his  own 
land  esteemed  wealth,  not  for  the  gold,  but  for  the  glitter.  And 
the  parental     Who  would  give  him  his  daughter}  .  .  . 

The  next  morning  before  daybreak  Merlin  was  at  the  same 
spot  near  the  some  stone.  ...  He  raised  his  eyes  towards  the 
mountain,  and  great  was  his  wonder  when  he  saw  on  the  same 
little  hill,  at  the  foot  of  the  same  pine,  the  same  figure  that  be 
had  seen  the  evenii^  before. 

It  was  neither  an  exhalation  nor  a  phantom,  but  a  young 
girl,  whose  existence  was  very  real,  since  she  had  in  her  hand  a 
golden  comb,  with  which  she  quietly  combed  the  long  hair  that 
streamed  down  to  her  feet,  and  which  enveloped  hei  aa  with 
the  sparkling  rays  of  the  morning.  When  she  had  finished, 
she  approached  a  fountain,  and  looking  at  herself  in  its  waters, 
sbe  gathered  up  her  tresses  and  bound  them  round  her  forehead 
with  an  artless  coquetry  which  redoubled  her  beauty.     Then, 
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deacendiog  the  hiU,  she  came  stnught  towards  Meilin,  whose 
astonishment  increased. 

"  You  called  me  yesterday,"  she  said  to  him,  "  but  would  not 
wait.     I  come  ;  what  do  you  want  with  me  I " 

Merlin  was  too  much  amazed  to  speak.  He  dropped  hia 
eyes,  then,  raising  them,  he  met  a  long,  immense,  peaceful  gaie, 
such  as  I  have  seen,  when  hanging  over  the  sonrce  of  a  glacier, 
its  waters  have  appeared  mirroring  the  Alpine  sky.  If  he  had 
daied  to  speak  he  wonld  have  crial  out :  I  feel  at  once  the  pangs 
of  birth  and  of  death.     At  last  he  said,  .  .  . 

"  You  are  then,  as  I,  a  child  of  the  earth." 

"  Speak  plainly,"  replied  Vivian ;  "  let  us  go  and  look  at  the 
flowers," 

"  You  have  not  then  fallen  from  the  donds,  yon  are  not  a 
dream." 

Vivian  put  hex  finger  to  her  mouth,  and  said  to  him  with 
severity — ■ 

"  Leave  the  dreams  of  the  night,  they  are  cold  and  like  death. 
See,  the  sun  rises.  The  grasshoppers  leap,  the  bees  hum.  Let 
us  rejoice  with  the  bee,  with  the  insect,  with  the  sun  that  shines 
upon  us." 

So  saying,  she  took  Merlin  by  the  hand  and  conducted  him 
by  paths  that  she  only  knew  in  the  depths  of  the  woods.  As 
they  walked  she  taught  him  tiie  history  of  the  plants  beneath 
their  feet  Merlin  picked  some  flowers,  and  would  have  given 
them.  "  What  are  you  doing )  "  said  she ;  "  you  do  me  harm. 
These  are  my  sistois.  When  you  tear  them  from  their  stalks 
you  wound  me."  And  she  showed  him  a  little  drop  of  purple 
blood  which  shone  on  her  cheek.  What  a  loving  heart !  silently 
thought  Merlin  ;  he  wished  a  thousand  times  to  wash  away 
that  drop  of  blood  with  his  tears. 

The  higher  the  sun  rose  the  more  dazzling  became  Vivian's 
beauty.  The  moment  was  reached  when,  under  the  splendour 
of  its  light,  all  the  noise  of  earth  grew  stiU.  The  birds  held 
their  peace  ;  even  the  flies  that  hang  and  dart  in  the  sunshine 
imitated  the  silence. 

Then  Vivian  began  a  hymn,  the  like  of  which  neither 
Merlin  nor  any  other  man  ever  heaid.  The  day  passed  in  this 
enchantment  .  .  . 

Reader,  do  you  ask  who  ia  Vivian  }  Some  maintain  that 
she  is  the  last  daughter  of  the  waters,  the  last  of  the  druidesses; 
others  say  that  she  is  a  young  girl  more  beautiful  than  your 
well-beloved. 

So  fat  the  ideal,  the  parabolic;  now  the  real,  the  matter- 
of-fact 
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Some  two  or  tbree  montlis  after  Edgar  Quinet'e  arrivaL 
in  Heidelberg,  he  was  present  with  hia  friend  Cieutzer  at 
one  of  those  musical  gatherings  bo  characteristic  of  Ger- 
many. The  piece  performed  was  Handel's  "  Samson." 
Quioet  and  the  professor  sat  in  a  window  listening  to 
the  music,  and  watching  the  aun  set  in  the  valley  of 
the  Keckar.  Sut  amidst  this  feast  of  nature  and  art 
a  human  loveliness  attracted  him.  Among  the  young 
ladies  present,  one  eclipsed  them  all,  by  her  Kaffaelesque 
figure,  and  a  certain  sweetly  solemn  air  which  breathed 
in  all  she  said  and  did. 

Ere  long  we  find  the  ardent  young  Ficnchmau  received 
as  a  beloved  brother  by  the  family  of  this  same  gentle 
girl  It  was  a  patriarchal  home.  The  father,  Herr 
Mor^,  had  been  a  Protestant  minister,  but  then  exer- 
cised the  calling  of  a  village  notary.  Like  Oberlin, 
whose  spirit  he  seems  to  have  possessed,  he  was  one 
of  those  sincere  hearts  who  remain  pure  even  in  the 
most  stormy  times.  A  believer  in  the  Eevolution,  he 
had  been  a  citizen  of  the  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre, 
and  the  friend  and  host  of  General  Desaix,  the  Bayard  of 
the  French  Bepublic.  After  the  reunion  of  the  Rheniah 
provinces  with  Bavaria,  Herr  Mor^  still  preserved  his 
republican  faith  and  hia  love  for  France.  Edgar  Quinet 
likened  him  to  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  A  large  family 
of  sons  and  daughters — there  were  nine  or  ten  of  the 
latter — filled  his  house,  the  mother  presiding  amongst 
them  as  an  elder  sister.  The  young  lover's  letters  to  hia 
mother  afford  glimpses  of  their  simple  peaceful  life.  We 
see  the  younger  children  seated  round  a  large  table  study- 
ing their  lessons,  while  one  with  golden  plaits  plays  the 
harp.  Music  was  a  necessity  in  a  family  whose  existence 
was  a  continual  hymn  of  joy  and  praise.  All  share  the 
happiness  of  the  lovers.  Barely  do  they  go  out  alone. 
Their  pleasures  are  pure  and  simple.  We  see  them  at  a 
children's  party  where  the  little  ones  are  in  masks,  or  in 
the  castle  gardens  watching  the  illuminations.    On  another 
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occasion  they  make  an  eicuraion  in  spring-time  to  the 
battlefields  of  Eaiseislautem  in  company  with  Minna's 
brother  and  sister,  finishing  the  day  by  a  walk  along  the 
pine  woods,  singing.  Then  come  solemn  seasons  such  aa 
Pentecost,  when  Minna  and  her  sister  take  the  com- 
munion, the  sight  recalling  to  her  lover  a  similar  hour  in 
his  own  experience.  For  Minna  More  had  a  deeply 
rel^oua  nature,  and  was  a  Christian  of  so  primitive 
a  temper  that  she  would  not  have  been  out  of  place 
among  that  band  of  boly  women  who  followed  the  Son 
of  Man  from  Galilee  to  Calvary,  and  from  Calvary  to 
the  tomb. 

Coring  supremely  for  the  things  of  the  soul,  desiring 
only  that  which  was  possible  and  easy,  anxiety  had  no 
place  in  the  Mor^  household.  The  spirit  that  seems  to 
have  pervaded  it  was  the  joyful,  trustful  spirit  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  was  the  deep  repose,  the 
peace  of  soul,  mirrored  in  her  Madonna-like  face,  that 
made  Minna  Mor^  so  attractive  to  the  restless  mind,  the 
melancholy,  sensitive  soul,  of  Edgar  Quiaet.  In  it  he 
found  a  spring  of  new  life,  so  that  he  might  well  say  he 
felt  reborn  at  the  very  time  he  thought  to  die.  It  gave 
a  fresh  impetus  to  his  genius. 


Merlin  noticed  that  whan  Vivian  smiled,  all  things  smiled 

with  her. 

"  Do  you  then  command  the  universe  1 "  he  said. 

"  Assuredly.  Why  are  you  surprised  I  I  love ;  with  that  word 
all  is  easy." 

"  But  I  love  also,"  replied  Merlin,  turning  pale.  "  I  love,  but 
not  a  blade  of  glass  obeys  me." 

"You  deceive  yourself.  Since  we  have  wept  together,  you 
have  the  same  power  as  I.  Only  try.  Here  is  my  ring ;  what 
do  you  wish ) " 

"  That  youi  name  may  be  writt«n  on  the  skies,"  said  Merlin, 
taking  the  vennilioQ  ring. 

"Well,  look  I" 

At  these  Words  the  heavens  opened  as  a  book,  and  they  saw 
written  then,  by  seven  stars,  in  letters  of  gold,  ViVUH. 
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Thus  Merlin,  in  feeling  liimself  loved  and  in  loving,  be- 
came an  enchanter.  From  that  moment  all  that  met  his  ejes 
vas  bewitched.  The  dew  beneath  his  footsteps  changed  into 
diamonds.  He  had  only  to  touch  a  thing,  and  it  became  im- 
mortoL 

And  this  lore,  so  pure  and  unworldly  that  it  might 
have  blossomed  in  the  cottages  of  Nazareth  and  have 
wandered  over  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  while  Its  espousals 
might  fitly  have  been  those  of  Cana  in  Galilee, — this 
lore  shared  the  common  fate,  and  did  not  run  smooth. 

It  was  too  idyllic  even  for  the  noble  soul  of  Madame 
Quinets  Anxiety  for  her  son's  material  prosperity,  and 
perhaps  a  natural  desire  to  shine  in  his  reflected  glory, 
made  her  deprecate  so  unworldly  a  match.  There  are 
proofs  that  she  deeply  pained  him  by  her  efforts  to  induce 
him,  eren  after  he  had  been  two  or  three  years  engaged, 
to  break  it  off  and  marry  a  rich  wife ;  and  that  her 
persistent  refusal  to  consent  to  his  marriage  caused  him 
great  misery. 

As  he  had  to  struggle  against  his  father  in  the  voca- 
tion of  his  life,  so  now  he  had  an  infinitely  more  painful 
struggle  against  the  mother  he  idolised.  But  it  was  a 
step  further  in  that  detachment  from  nature,  another 
conquest  of  his  personality,  by  which  it  was  strengthened, 
elevated,  and  rendered  more  god-like.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  well-nigh  unequalled  unity  of  heart  and  soul  which 
had  existed  between  Quinet  and  his  mother,  and  the 
strength  of  that  forceful  energetic  will  which  had  reigned 
supreme  in  his  heart  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  following  letter  must  exalt  our  idea  of  his 
moral  nature : — 

"Pabis,  January  1831, 
"  Mt  tbrt  drar  Mother, — When  the  idea  occurred  to  me  to 
have  a  fortnight's  fresh  air  away  from  here,  I  did  not  know 
of  the  aSair  of  CharoUe&  ....  Let  as,  however,  talk  reasoo. 
What  a  life  is  mine ;  eolitary,  full  of  infinite  aspirations  always 
increasing,  and  at  last  ending  in  utter  abandonment  and  the 
desert,  if  I  do  not  take  care.    In  the  midst  of  this  life,  and  at 
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its  saddest  epoch,  I  hare  found  a  soul  sad  and  profound  as  my 
own.  Slie  has  consoled  and  healed  me,  lemaining  faithful  to 
me  in  all  my  wanderings,  absences,  and  the  uncertain  chances  of 
my  future.  It  is  the  only  good  that  invites  me  to  life.  Is  this, 
then,  my  material  dentrueUon  f 

"But  which  of  these  women,  whom  I  could  marry  being 
rich,  would  care  for  me  if  I  were  poorl  I  do  not  wish  for  any 
of  these  women  on  sale. 

"  My  dear  mother,  if  you  consider  my  situation,  yon  will  di»- 
cover  that  it  ie  Providence  who  has  sent  me  her  whoee  work  it 
is  to  appease  the  storm  of  my  life.  Until  she  appeared,  have  I 
not  always  suffered,  as  it  were,  a  long  agony  of  heart  t  Is  it 
not  to  her  that  I  owe  this  commeQcement  of  harmony  in  my 
eoull  When  I  think  of  passed  torments,  of  that  continued 
suffocation  of  heart  which  I  experienced  in  early  youth,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  I  owe,  as  it  were,  a  second  lite  to  her  who 
has  saved  me.  My  fate  is  then  decided.  And  it  is  knowing  it 
to  be  decided  that  delivers  me  from  that  trouble  and  horrible 
anguish  of  which  I  now  have  only  the  memory. 

"  If  I  were  myself  to  destroy  this  assurance,  if  I  myself  broke 
the  seal  that  I  have  placed  on  my  heart,  it  would  reopen  with 
all  the  phantoms,  all  the  vagne  griefs,  all  tiie  infinite  regrets, 
which  are  not  dead,  but  only  hushed  to  sleep.  For  no  con- 
sideration in  the  world  do  I  wish  again  that  life  of  the  wander- 
ing bird,  darting  about  at  the  approach  of  the  storm  to  seek  its 
food  in  every  quarter  of  the  horizon.  I  cannot  find  better 
words  to  express  my  thought;  but  these  suffice.  There  are 
natures  one  must  put  up  with,  since  in  going  counter  to  them 
you  destroy  them.  For  good  or  ill  (need  it  be  regretted ))  it  IB 
love,  extinguisliAble  love,  that  is  the  gronnd  and  condition  of 
my  life.  I  ought,  then,  to  thank  heaven  for  having  found  a 
similar  being  on  earth. 

"  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  embark  with 
a  wife  until  I  have  the  means  of  living.  But  it  is  precisely  she 
who  gives  me  courage  to  seek  and  to  persist 

"  There  are  days  in  which  my  desire  to  see  her  once  again  is 
so  keen,  that  my  heart  ia  as  heavy  as  a  stone;  But  reason  and 
duty  keep  me  where  I  am. 

"  As  long  as  my  future  is  undecided,  I  have  no  taste  for 
writing.  However,  sometimes  my  souvenirs  and  my  ardent 
feelings  oppress  me  eo,  that  I  do  not  know  what  prevents  me 
from  writing  this  romance  poem  that  is  already  made  within 

"Adieu,  my  good  mother!  Write  me  a  kinder  letter. 
What  does  Dajgaud  intend  to  dol 

"  EnaiB  Quntn." 
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But  this  ivas  by  no  means  the  only  way  in  which  his 
lore  was  tried ;  among  the  leaser  testa  to  which  it  was 
put,  was  the  following  strange  incident,  which  occurred 
while  he  was  in  Paris  in  1830.  He  thus  relates  it  in  a 
letter  to  his  mother : — 

"  Yon  are  aware  that  I  had  again  met  with  the  family 

of  Colmar.  I  went  there  to  listen  to  music ;  it  was  an  advan- 
t^e  to  me.  Everybody  liked  me.  I  waa  invited  for  the  opera, 
and  for  soii^es  when  they  occurred. 

"  The  other  day,  at  noon,  the  mother  made  a  sign  to  me  that 
she  had  something  to  say  to  me.  I  followed  hei  into  the  room. 
There  she  iofonned  me  that  she  had  an  extraordinary  avowal  to 
make,  bat  the  esteem  in  which  she  held  me  rendered  it  possible. 
These  are  the  very  worda  she  said  to  me  :  'You  must  have  seen  that 
my  eldest  daughter  has  an  inclination  for  you.  Since  she  aaw 
you  so  sad  and  eo  ill  at  Colmar,  four  years  ^o,  she  has  not 
ceased  to  think  of  you.  Seeing  you  again  lately,  this  sentiment 
has  gained  fresh  ateength.  See  if  you  can  and  will  many  her, 
or  if  any  tie  stands  in  the  way,' 

"  Conceive  my  stupidity  in  not  having  divined  this  before ! 
Flora  was  good,  delightful  to  me,  hut  I  had  never  imagined  her 
anything  more  to  me.  She  has  a  very  remarkable  talent  for 
painting  and  music.  I  saw  her  devoted  to  art,  aa  I  waa  myself 
to  another  study ;  the  idea  never  entered  my  head  that  painting 
did  not  sufhce  her.  She  has  made  of  me  two  portraits  in  chalk, 
perfectly  like,  of  which  I  am  going  to  send  yon  one ;  the  other 
she  kept.     All  this  never  opened  my  eyes. 

"  The  avowal  of  the  mother  took  me  so  by  surprise  that  I  hid 
my  face  in  my  hands,  and  went  out  without  saying  anything ; 
but  I  could  not  leave  her  long  in  doubt.  I  passed  a  very  miser- 
able night  in  trying  to  see  if  I  had  any  fault  to  find  with 
myself;  happily  it  was  clearer  than  hght  that  no  reproach  could 
be  made  either  by  myself  or  others.  I  was  afraid  of  the  grief 
that  I  was  going  to  cause.     Towards  eleven  o'clock  I  went  up, 

very  moved,  to  Madame  ,  whom  I  found  alone.     Then  I 

briefly  explained  bow  I  was  touched  by  hei  confidence  and 
the  thought  of  her  daughter ;  that  if  I  had  a  choice  to  make  it 
would  assuredly  be  her,  but  that  it  waa  necessary  not  to  think 
of  it     And  I  said  why. 

"  She  received  this  declaration  calmly ;  the  father  came  in, 
and  both  did  me  jnstice,  saying  that  they  should  always  regret 
me ;  and  I  quitted  them  more  troubled  than  they  were  them- 
selves." .  .  . 

Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  young  lady's  married 
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sister  called  upon  him  next  day,  and  obstinately  con- 
tended with  him  over  Ms  previous  engagement,  as  if  she 
supposed  that  he  conld  set  it  aside.  Finally,  it  was 
resolved  that  they  should  say  to  Flora  that  he  had 
quitted  Paris;  but  she  could  not  be  deceived,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  inform  her  that  there  was  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle. 

"  I  cannot  tell  yon,"  he  continues,  "  how  much  this  history 
has  eaddened  me.  To  think  that  I  should  have  troubled  the 
future  of  a  soul  ao  harmonious,  so  naturally  peaceable  and  reason- 
able, with  80  much  elevation,  and  of  an  elevation  so  sensible.  The 
thought  which  comforts  me  is  that  I  have  been  what  I  ought, 
and  that  not  a  shadow  rests  on  my  conscience." 

The  engraving  (Book  V„  chapter  I.)  is  a  copy  of  the 
very  portrait  referred  to  in  this  lettfir,  and  engraved  for 
the  first  time  for  this  work.  Edgar  Quinet  has  evidently 
just  bloomed  into  manhood ;  high  intelligence  is  in  his 
brow,  poetry  in  his  eyes,  humour  and  perceptivenesB  in 
the  Dose,  and  will  in  that  firm  though  kindly  mouth. 
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CHAPTEK    IV. 

GREECE.      1829. 
"  A  lutloD'i  M[ulehr«  I  '—Childi  Oanld. 

"All  things  lose  force  and  become  inert  for  the  man 
who  has  never  passed  the  boundaries  of  his  country." 
Thiia  writes  Quinet  to  his  mother,  as  he  is  about  to 
cross  the  frontier  into  Germany  ;  for  even  she  who 
knev  very  well  the  value  of  travel,  and  was,  moreover, 
unusually  original  in  aU  her  ideas,  evidently  felt  the 
influence  of  social  opinion  at  Charolles  much  scandalised 
by  the  young  man's  literary  tastes  and  trip  across  the 
Channel.  K^ardless  of  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Gharollais,  he  had  even  meditated  a  voyage  to  Brazil ; 
a  plan,  however,  the  success  of  the  "  Herder "  and  his 
stay  in  Oermany  had  quite  set  aside.  Still  the  desire 
to  travel  possessed  him,  and  he  could  not  feel  his  educa- 
tion complete  without  it. 

He  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence in  Greece  (182;),  and  being  informed  that 
it  was  intended  at  Paris  to  send  out  a  commission  of 
savants  to  the  Morea,  he  ofTered  himself  as  a  member. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  academy  from  among  a  hundred 
competitors,  to  go  out  in  the  capacity  of  philologist, 
attached  to  the  department  of  history  and  antfquities. 

He  set  sail  in  the  "  Cybele,"  a  forty-gun  frigate,  from 
Toulon  on  a  glorious  morning  early  in  February  1829. 
Nearly  three  weeks  were  spent  in  coasting  the  Medi- 
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terranean,  and  early  in  March  the  commissioD  landed  at 
Navarino. 

Alarmed  at  the  state  of  the  country,  the  whole  party, 
with  the  exception  of  Quinet,  stopped  at  Modon.  In 
company  with  two  artillery  officers  he  set  off,  passing  by 
Coron,  and  going  into  Arcadia,  as  far  as  Megalopolis, 
everywhere  well  received  by  the  Greek  authorities. 
His  military  friends  did  not  accompany  him  far,  so  he 
had  to  pursue  his  journey  attended  only  by  his  own 
servant  and  some  native  guides. 

From  Megalopolis  he  penetrated  into  the  LycieQS, 
the  most  curious  and  obscure  part  of  the  Peloponesus. 
The  base  of  the  mountain  was  covered  with  dense  forests, 
through  which  he  had  to  make  his  way  to  gain  its 
heights.  The  singular  adventures  he  met  with  in  the 
efifort  may  be  related  in  his  own  words : — 

"These  woods  have  never  been  felled  from  all  antiquity. 
Only  cylindeiB  of  baik  are  to  be  eeen  here  and  there,  trees 
fallen  from  aid  age,  casting  around  them  a  phosphorescent 
light,  while  others  appear  black  and  burnt  to  the  BummiL 
Some  shepherds,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  gaps  of  their 
trunks,  looked,  in  their  grey  cloaks,  like  statues  in  niches  of 
ebony,  Numberless  flocks  of  wood  pigeons  flew  out  noise- 
lessly, and  we  heard  the  tapping  of  the  woodpecker  on  the  tope 
of  the  oaka  Imt^ne  stealthy  little  paths,  looking  aa  if  they 
had  been  traced  out  by  the  steps  of  fauns;  blocks  of  stone, 
which  the  traveller  kept  thinking  must  be  the  remains  of  some 
giant  city  ;  the  noise  of  tbe  winter  leaves  shivering  in  the  wind 
like  the  prophetic  ooka  of  Dodoua  ;  the  only  way  for  our 
horses  being  across  gaps  often  a  foot  wide,  the  perpendicular 
edges  of  torrents  below :  imagine  us  penetrating  through  such  a 
place  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  storm  which  lit  up  the  depth  of 
the  valleys  with  the  thunderbolt  of  the  Olympians.  I  was  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Jupiter  Lyceeus  amidst  the  roar  of 
thunder.  The  eun,  which  since  the  morning  had  been  very 
powerful,  was  covered  with  clouds,  and  the  flashes  succeeded 
each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  forest  appeared  on  fire.  In  an 
instant  a  destructive  hail  covered  all  the  heights  with  rime  and 
frost.  In  trying  to  find  shelter  in  a  monk's  roofless  cell  which 
we  saw  in  a  bypath,  we  uselessly  went  out  of  onr  way.  But 
from  thence  we  descried  a  village  on  a  lower  height. 
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*'  It  was  jnst  evening  when  we  reached  Dervonny,  a  place  of 
which  I  have  never  seen  the  name.  It  must,  however,  be  near 
the  spot  where  Pan  found  his  pipes.  At  out  approach  the 
crying  of  children,  the  haying  of  dogs,  and  the  banging  of  doora, 
clearly  proved  that  the  arrival  of  a  traveller  in  this  place  waa  an 
event  as  unheard  of  as  it  was  menacing.  Dripping,  I  descended 
into  a  hovel,  where  a  woman  welcomed  me,  laughing.  Her  long 
black  hair  hung  over  her  temples  and  come  out  from  under  her 
white  scarf.  On  the  floor  of  the  cabin  was  seated  the  head  of 
the  family.  His  tall  figure,  his  wild  features,  quite  different 
to  the  Albanians ;  the  broken  indented  line  of  his  nose,  the 
little  round  head  on  a  long,  loosely-knit  body,  made  me  think 
that  I  had  before  me  the  natural  type  of  the  Satyr  of  the 
Pelosgi ;  with  his  long  cutlaas  shining  from  his  waist,  he  seemed 
the  spirit  of  the  forests  and  wild  retreats  that  I  had  just 
crossed. 

"  His  hospitality  was  eager  and  prompt ;  the  first  mark  that 
he  gave  me  of  it,  was  to  lay  hold  of  my  pistols,  to  try  them  and 
to  alter  the  charge.  Whilst  I  dried  myself  before  a  great  fire 
the  setting  sun  lit  up  a  group  of  women  at  the  door  who  watched 
us  intently.  They  wore  a  piece  of  cloth  that  descended  to  the 
knees  and  was  tied  round  the  loins  with  a  cord.  The  upper 
part  of  their  bodies  was  nearly  naked.  At  the  least  movement 
on  my  part  they  ran  away  with  fright  Several  among  them 
represented  tbe  form  and  timidity  of  Diana  Veuatrix,  who  was, 
in  fact,  tbe  iudjgenous  goddess  of  these  mountains. 

"At  nightfall  we  divided  our  provisions  for  a  common  feast 
I  furnished  the  remainder  of  my  olives,  my  host  adding  a 
gathering  of  wild  herbs,  which  weie  boiled  and  served  on  a 
platter  of  beechwood.  We  picked  up  the  food  with  our  fingers. 
The  whole  feast  was  crowned  with  a  bean-cake,  kneaded  in  a 
few  minutes  and  cooked  on  tbe  aabes,  A  child,  suspended  from 
the  roof  in  the  trunk  of  a  small  tree  dug  out  like  a  pirogue,  was 
ewung  from  one  wall  lo  the  other,  while  his  brother,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  room,  said  the  prayer  aloud,  mingling  the 
recitation  with  many  genuflections,  to  which  those  present 
responded.  This  retired  hut  bad  not,  however,  escaped  the 
Eg^'ptians.  Only  a  few  days  before  they  had  bad  partial  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  its  inhabitants  had  not  as  yet  cleared  away  the 
heaps  of  mud  lying  inside.  We  stretched  ourselves  pell-mell 
round  the  fire,  after  having  covered  ourselves  with  straw  and  rags. 
The  wind  blew  and  the  rain  trickled  in  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
Arcadian  was  obliged  to  warm  up  her  child  at  one  part  of  the 
night  by  holding  it  over  the  burning  brands.  And  yet  these 
ue  the  valleys  of  Diana  and  Endymion." 
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Next  day  Quinet  mounted  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 
guided  by  the  pope  of  one  of  the  villages.  Aa  he 
reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain  he  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  the  magnificent  ruin,  vith  thirty-one  out  of  ito 
forty-two  original  columns  still  intact;  its  grandeur 
immensely  increased  by  its  solitude  amongst  the  rocka 
acd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  region  of  snow,  without 
trees,  paths,  or  any  human  traces. 

"A  Greek  temple  is  the  pure  and  necessary  form  on  which 
the  world  of  antique  civilisation  was  modeUed :  in  the  mind  of 
the  architect  of  humanity  it  was  the  ideal  plan  which  he  realised 
in  the  entire  duration  of  the  pagan  world.  Beauty,  abstract 
and  naked,  it  is  to  the  movement  and  action  of  the  life  of 
nations  what  the  sphera  of  Archimedes  and  the  formulas  of 
geometry  are  to  the  revolutions  of  nature  and  the  irregular 
curve  of  the  terrestrial  globe." 

He  finds  the  rivers  of  Greece  petty  torrents  compared 
with  those  of  Western  Europe ;  it  ia  the  perfect  lines  of 
its  mountains,  crowned  with  ruined  temples,  which  give 
it  such  harmonious  beauty. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Taygetus,  a  mountain  in 
Laconia,  he  has  some  ugly  adventures.  After  a  twelve 
hoitra'  ride,  they  found  themselves  at  nightfall  following 
the  coarse  of  the  river  Eurotas.  Id  the  morning  Quinet 
had  been  pitched  into  the  bed  of  a  river,  where  he  bad 
lain  some  time  stupefied,  and  now  in  the  twUight  he  had 
a  second  accident.  His  horse,  which  he  only  held  by  a 
cord  tied  round  the  lower  jaw,  dr^ged  him  into  a  little 
olive  wood.  A  branch  of  a  tree  struck  him  in  the  middle, 
causing  him  to  bruise  himself  on  the  saddle,  and  wounding 
him  in  the  chest.  They  had  been  on  the  march  since 
breakfast ;  no  one  knew  where  they  were,  and  at  sunset 
one  of  the  guides  refused  to  go  any  farther. 

"An  intensely  dark  night  overtook  ua,  coming  down  in 
torrents  of  rain.  We  quitted  the  Eurotas,  and  be^u  to  climb 
in  the  darkness  a  narrow  ascent  which  plunged  over  eacarp- 
menta  almost  perpendicular.     Just  as  we  reached  the  summit 
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there  came  a  flash  of  lightning;  the  horse  who  carried  the 
haulage  recoiled  a  step.  In  another  instant  I  saw  him  rearing ; 
for  a  moment  he  stood  erect  above  the  precipice,  but  before 
I  could  lay  hold  of  him  the  baggage  overbalanced  him ;  he  had 
fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  tavine." 

Qoinet'a  servant  thought  it  waa  hia  master.  But  when 
the  Greeks  knew  -what  had  bappened,  one  vent  into 
a  fuiy,  while  the  other  fell  on  the  ground  in  despair, 
crying  out,  "  Panagia,  patiagia  ! "  Streaming  wet,  the 
party  groped  their  way  to  the  ravine,  and  there  found  the 
horse  lying  stretched  across  a  little  brook.  Happily  the 
poor  beast  was  not  only  alive,  but  had  no  bones  broken, 
the  baggage  having  acted  as  a  sort  of  bufier. 

The  party  then  set  out  again  in  defile,  the  guide 
Yorgbi  leading  the  way,  the  fallen  horse,  dr^ged  by  its 
mane,  bringing  up  the  rear.  Thos  they  pushed  on  in 
the  darkness,  fording  torrent  after  torrent,  sometimes  up 
to  tiheir  waists  in  water.  The  traveller  thus  describes  the 
issQe  of  this  night's  diaasteis :— ^ 

"  We  had  already  passed  two  streams  of  water,  when  a  third, 
much  larger,  stopped  us  short.  The  ground  was  quite  im- 
sheltered,  without  so  much  as  a  tree;  we  could  not  bivouac 
tbete ;  it  was  necessary  to  dieperse  in  every  direction  to  look 
for  a  fotd.  It  was  then  that  I  perceived  a  crowd  of  hghts  in 
motion,  descending  along  the  opposite  hUL  As  they  came  near 
the  stream,  these  lights  turned  towards  the  earth,  ran  along  the 
bank,  and  then  crossed  the  vatei  at  about  twenty  paces  below 
me.  You  might  have  supposed  them  will-o'-the-wisps.  Our 
surprise  was  great  in  drawing  near  to  find  a  caravan  of  monks 
who  each  carried  a  torch.  ^Diey  lit  us  up  during  our  passage, 
saluting  us  in  Italian ;  and  what  was  worth  still  more,  told  us 
where  to  find  a  mill  a  little  farther  on. 

"  Imagine  us  then  gathering  up  anew  our  strength  to  seek 
this  place  of  refuge.  At  last  we  reached  it.  I  struck  at  the 
door.  Our  paUchares  cried  out  that  some  good  Christians  had 
lost  their  way,  and  could  go  no  further.  With  this  ciy  they 
mingled  the  name  of  Capo  d'lstria.  After  several  minutes  the 
master  of  the  mill  opened  the  door ;  directly  he  saw  us  he  would 
have  closed  it  again  in  our  faces,  but  before  he  could  put  up  the 
bar  we  had  penetrated  into  the  interior.  Through  a  place  full 
of  mules,  oxen,  and  goats,  I  reached  the  remains  of  a  fire,  where 
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I  laid  myself  down  almost  deprived  of  sense.  A  part  of  my 
body  was  frozen,  and  I  felt  a  bumiiif;  fever  coming  on.  I  have 
a  confused  remembrance  of  a  group  of  women  who  rase  from 
their  mats  at  onr  arrivaL  My  guides  asked  for  wine,  then  milk, 
then  water;  one  after  the  other  aU  were  refused.  What  I 
well  remember  is,  that  we  had  hardly  been  two  minutes  taking 
breath  over  the  cindera  before  we  were  obliged  to  depart  When 
our  hosts,  who  were  about  ten  in  number,  saw  that  wo  int«nded 
to  pass  the  night  under  their  roof,  they  set  about  taking  theit 
guns  down  from  the  wall,  and  began  to  harass  us  with  loud 
cries.  The  women  said  nothing.  I  determined  to  wait  and  see 
how  this  uproar  would  end,  but  before  I  knew  it,  my  baggie 
had  been  put  up  again,  and  Yorghi  dragged  me  from  the  middle 
of  a  deafening  noise  towards  the  Agogtaie,  who  called  us  from 
outside.  .  .  . 

"  On  the  other  bank  we  found  a  causeway ;  twenty  minutes 
later  the  noise  of  our  horses'  shoes,  striking  against  heaps  of 
broken  bricks  and  stones,  warned  us  that  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  Greek  city.  Traces  of  walls  thrown  down,  a  long  line  of 
houses  of  rolling  pebbles,  whose  ruins  resembled  the  bed  of  a 
torrent,  but  fiot  a  living  being,  not  a  light,  not  a  minaret,  not  a 
hovel  standing.  Our  miserable  caravan  dragged  on  without 
knowing  whither  it  was  going,  sometimes  uttering  a  cry  to  which 
no  one  responded,  the  scene  illuminated  from  time  to  time  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  followed  immediately  by  darkness  as  black  as 
that  of  TajgetuB.  How  wretched  did  t^  country  of  Menelana 
and  of  Helen  appear  to  me  then  I " 

The  wom-out  party  finally  found  shelter  in  a  wooden 
abed  which  was  used  as  a  khan.  Figs  and  citrons  were 
growing  there,  and  before  long  the  Demogeronte,  with  a 
party  of  his  friends,  came  to  offer  his  services. 

"Blessed  be  that  little  old  manl"  exclaims  the  traveller. 
"  Directly  he  knew  of  what  nation  I  was,  and  what  was  my 
object,  he  came  up.  In  his  Frank  jargon,  he  overwhelmed  me 
with  kind  attentions,  and  gave  himself  no  rest  until  I  had 
accepted  a  lodging  at  hie  bousa  We  climbed  up  a  ladder  into 
a  wooden  house.  A  ragout  of  rabbit  and  wate^fowl  was  brought 
in  on  a  plate." 

Mistra  was  the  name  of  the  city  where  he  was  so 
hospitably  received.  From  thence  he  went  to  Sparta, 
travelling  on  through  Laconia  into  Ai^olis,  which  he 
crossed  to  visit  Sicyon  and  Corinth.     In  Laconia  he  was 
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much  struck  with  the  depopulation  among  the  animals. 
There  were  none  of  those  noises  that  greet  the  ear  on 
approaching  ordinary  towns.  It  was  quite  an  unusual 
event  to  meet  a  bullock ;  as  to  asses  or  pigs,  the  last 
especially,  they  seemed  quite  extinct ;  a  few  flocks  of 
goats  and  some  little  lean  horses  were  all  that  remained. 
As  to  birds,  bauds  of  crows  might  be  seen  on  the  sites 
of  camps,  or  where  skeletons  lay  along  the  shore.  But 
in  the  gulfs  of  Calamata,  Corinth,  and  Epidaurus  he 
scarcely  ever  saw  a  gull.  In  Argolide  storks  were  so 
tame  that  they  would  often  walk  by  the  side  of  the 
labourers  for  ten  steps  or  so.  From  the  marshy  flats  of 
Arcadia  flocks  of  wild  ducks  rose  up  with  a  noise  like 
the  booming  of  a  windmilL  On  the  mountain  heights 
eagles  and  sparrow-hawks  traced  their  monotonous  circles 
round  the  basements  of  each  acropolis,  but  no  larks, 
sparrows,  chaffinches,  or  any  of  the  birds  that  animate 
the  landscape,  were  to  be  seen.  The  olive  forests  seemed 
abandoned  to  scorpions  and  lai^e  snakes.  He  did  not 
know  what  had  become  of  the  nightingale;  the  only 
voice  which  never  ceased  to  haunt  him  was  the  screech- 
owl,  with  which  was  oft«n  mingled  that  of  the  jackaL 

And  this  scarcity  of  the  animal  creation  had  its  corre- 
lation in  the  huigan  depopulation.  The  Psariotes,  he 
found,  had  been  reduced  from  30,000  to  5,000.  The 
women  were  even  more  diminished  than  the  men.  They 
had  either  been  sent  into  slavery,  or  were  dead  of  sick* 
ness  and  hunger.  Old  men  and  children  were  equally 
rare.  Quinet  noted  an  extraordinary  number  of  children 
at  the  breast,  but  above  that  age  scarcely  any;  either 
they  had  perished  in  the  general  misery,  or,  as  he  says, 
"  it  may  be  that  what  he  heard  was  true,  that  grief  and 
misery  bad  struck  the  women  with  sterility."  He  espe- 
cially noticed  their  hard,  gloomy  look.  They  had  a  con- 
stant habit  of  sighing,  in  some  it  had  become  a  disease. 
They  refused  all  comfort,  and  answered  every  remark 
with  two  words — "  It's  nothing."     Those  that  were  beau- 
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tiful  Beemed  to  have  a  coDtempt  for  their  own  beauty. 
All  vera  in  rags,  half  clothed,  bending  in  the  sun  under 
heavy  burdens,  and  seeking  shelter  &om  the  rain  in  the 
dripping  grottoes,  or  gathered  round  a  fire  eating  wild 
herbs  with  their  children.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there 
never  bad  been  a  people  who  had  descended  nearer  to 
death. 

And  yet  he  says : — 

"  There  is  no  loud  when  instruction  is  more  eagerly  sought 
after  than  in  Greece.  Towns  are  to  be  found  where  no  other 
noise  is  heard  but  the  buzzing  of  a  school  on  the  mutual  or 
Laucasterian  system.  The  children  are  seen  seated  in  the  open 
air  under  some  pine  branches.  A  pope  standing  in  the  midst  of 
them  keeps  up  the  murmur,  which  the  paesets-by.  Bailors,  sol- 
diers, horsemen,  all  respect  Yon  catch  in  the  buzzing  some 
extracts  from  the  gospel.  To  this  b  added  a  Uttie  book  of  the 
chil<£»  duties,  which,  in  ite  simplicity,  gives  a  better  idea  of  the 
land  than  anything  I  could  say.  According  to  this  book,  the 
obedient  child  must  leam  to  read  in  order  to  become  a  good 
Christian,  and  in  time  a  good  patriot.  He  must  salute  othen 
in  putting  his  hand  to  his  heart  and  bending  bis  bead  a  little. 
He  must  not  play  with  pistols,  poignards,  sabres,  or  fire,  a  spark 
of  which  has  burnt  down  great  cities.  He  must  suffer  hunger 
and  thirst  without  crying ;  he  must  not  drink  the  tainted  water 
that  animals  drink.  If  his  hands  are  frozen,  or  his  feet,  or  any 
part  of  his  body,  he  must  not  approach  the  fire,  but  wash  them 
in  the  snow. 

"  These  are  the  lessons  which  children  spell  at  three  or  four 
years  of  ^e.  The  difficulty  at  first  is  to  preserve  them  alive. 
They  are  bom  among  the  rains  of  ruins.  Their  A  B  C  is  that 
of  a  people  of  Klephtes,"i 

He  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  find  a  lodgii^  in 
Corinth,  it  was  the  most  desolate  city  he  saw  in  Greece. 
Passing  Nemea,  he  traveled  the  mountains  of  ArgoUde, 
and  embarking  at  Epidaurus,  crossed  to  the  island  of 
.^^ina.  Making  his  way  to  the  columns  of  Fanhelleni, 
he  caught  sight  of  Athens.  This  city,  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  be  courageously  determined  to  see,  so  setting 

1  From  (Xnru,  I  aleil ;  do  %  thins  leenXly. 
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sail  IB  a  Greek  bark,  he  quitted  .^^a  one  evening  ia 
May. 

"  The  sun  was  setting  to  onr  left  on  the  mountains  of 
EpidauruB.  'Whilst  the  moon  rose  slowly  above  the  heightr 
of  j^gina,  the  column  of  the  Temple  of  Venus,  enveloped 
in  its  beams,  seemed  like  a  lighthouse  whose  tight  bad  been 
extinguished  b;  the  storm.  The  wind  had  fallen,  the  sea  was 
smooth  and  silent,  our  lateen  sail  hung  to  the  mast.  From  time 
to  time  tlie  noise  of  an  oar  was  heard,  the  phosphorescent  sea 
shone  with  a  thousand  sparkles,  drops,  waves  of  fire,  dying  out 
on  both  sides  of  the  bark,  the  helm  leaving  after  it  a  long  trail 
of  light.  In  a  low  voice  a  sailor  commenced  a  song  which  scarcely 
lose  above  the  murmur  of  the  waves." 


As  he  entered  the  harbour  of  the  Pirseua,  the  aun  buret 
out  between  the  Parthenon  and  the  monument  of  Philo- 
poppus.  He  pushed  on  to  Athens  with  no  other  harm 
than  a  few  curses  from  stray  soldiere,  and  was  permitted 
to  enter  Athens,  making  bis  peace  with  the  Bey  and  the 
Bim-bachi  by  a  present  of  a  dozen  bottles  of  rum.  He 
was  shown  a  iield  near  the  gardens  of  the  Academy 
covered  with  human  heads,  which  the  latter  official  had 
cut  off.  Two  French  doctore  that  he  met  in  Athens  told 
him  that  they  had  witnessed  the  execution  of  a  man,  an 
old  scribe,  whom  this  Turkish  official  had  first  flayed 
alive  and  then  htmg  up  to  a  tree  by  iron  hooka  fastened 
in  his  breast  In  this  frightful  condition  he  lived  a 
vhole  week. 

The  whole  ne^hbourhood  looked  like  a  desert.  The 
sight  of  Athens  in  utter  desolation  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  him.  He  considered  his  visit  worth  a  whole 
life.  He  had  spent  between  six  and  seven  weeks  in 
Greece,  at  a  most  dangerous  time,  without  any  escort ;  he 
bad  gone  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  had  seeu  many 
of  the  sad  remains  of  the  war — bones  of  slaughtered 
men,  and  forests  burnt  to  the  ground. 

From  JE^ha  he  visited  the  Cyclades,  and  then  embark- 
ing in  a  Greek  corsair,  set  sail  for  Malta  Here  the 
refusal  of  the  British  authorities  to  allow  him  to  land, 
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Btiapecting  infectloD,  almost  cost  him  his  life.  The  little 
boat  had  to  return  to  the  vessel  oat  at  sea.  It  yrga 
night,  and  a  storm  arose.  The  tempest  became  bo  great 
that  the  sailors  gave  up  rowing,  and  there  was  every  fear 
that  the  boat  would  founder.  Then  the  captain,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  most  daring  of  the  insui^ents,  rose 
suddenly,  and  blowing  mysteriously  over  the  wateis, 
cried  out,  "  See,  my  children,  see  how  the  demons  dy 
away ! "  The  rowers  looked  round  in  a  dazed  sort  of 
manner,  then  seizing  the  oars,  began  again  to  struggle 
with  the  wind.  In  a  few  minutes  the  vessel  they  were 
seeking  rose  on  the  top  of  the  waves  like  an  apparition 
in  the  darkness,  and  the  crew  of  the  little  boat  were  soon 
in  safety. 

On  his  Tetum  to  Paris  he  was  well  received.  The 
rest  of  the  Commission  had  done  so  badly  that  the  authors 
of  it  were  glad  to  make  the  most  of  the  only  one  who 
had  shown  any  spirit  During  his  stay  at  Charolles  with 
his  mother  he  went  to  a  lai^e  assembly  of  six  hundred 
persons  in  company  with  Lamartine,  where  he  had  to 
read  portions  of  his  travels,  while  the  poet  recited  some 
of  his  verses.  In  Paris,  Victor  Cousin,  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, Guizot,  and  Chateaubriand  were  all  friendly  to 
him,  while  among  his  companions  we  note  not  only 
Michelet,  but  Sainte-Beuve  and  Jules  Janin.  His  book 
on  "  Modern  Greece,  and  its  Kelationa  with  Antiquity," 
was  published  October  1830.  It  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  most  original  works  upon  various  nationalities  in 
Europe,  in  which  he  seeks  to  discover  the  secret  of  their 
peculiar  genius,  and  the  reasons  of  its  development  or 
decay. 
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PARIS.      1830. 

"Huall 
Be«n  DodaBons  for  tbla  T"— Paroabiu. 

"  Paris,  Bui  db  Sobboxiu,  Avgtal  183a 
"I  HATB  been  here,  my  very  dear  motlier,  since  the  day  before 
yesterday,  Sunday.  I  will  not  stop  to  tell  you  all  I  felt  at  the 
sight  of  the  tricolour  flag  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  !  But  I 
saw  clearly  that  the  exile  to  which  I  had  devoted  the  best  part 
of  my  youth  was  ended.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  I  luve 
persevered  in  my  detestation  of  the  late  reigning  house. 

"  But  what  a  vexation  to  have  been  absent  from  Paris  at  the 
end  of  July.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  console  myself  that  I  did 
not  march  with  the  faubourgs  I  Who  would  ever  have  dreamt 
that  all  would  be  over  in  three  daysl  It  is  a  humiliation  for 
our  provinces.  And  then,  to  have  no  hope  of  ever  meeting 
with  a  similar  occasion  I 

"  Cousin  sent  to  me  to  come  at  once.  But  I  was  already  in 
advance  of  him,  and  at  Strasburg  when  the  news  spread  in 
Germany.  They  are  drunk  with  joy,  and  all  the  people  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  are  only  waiting  the  signal  to  reunite  them- 
selves to  France." 

Thus  wrote  Edgar  Qoinet  on  the  morrow  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July  1830. 

"  Never,"  said  ChateanbiiaDd,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
"  was  there  a  defence  more  just,  more  heroic,  than  that 
of  the  people  of  Paris.  They  did  not  rise  against  the 
law,  but  for  the  law;  aa  long  as  the  social  pact  was 
respected,  the  people  remained  peaceable.  But  when, 
after  lies  up  to  the  last  moment,  the  conspiracy  of 
stupidity  and  hypocrisy  suddenly  broke  out,  when  a 
Terror  of  the  '  Chateau,'  organised  by  eunuchs,  believed 
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itself  able  to  replace  the  Terror  of  the  republic  and  the 
iron  yoke  of  the  empire,  then  thia  people  armed  itself 
with  intelligence  and  courage.  A  whole  century-  could 
not  have  ripened  a  people  like  these  three  suns  which 
have  just  shone  on  France." 

In  all  probability  Edgar  Quinet  arrived  in  Paria 
about  the  time  when  this  speech  was  delivered.  It 
serves  to  show  at  what  a  white  heat  the  enthusiasm 
must  have  been  into  which  he  entered,  since  it  com- 
pelled such  an  utterance  from  the  finest  mind  among 
the  legitimists.  A  few  ardent  republicans  were  brooding 
in  disappointment  over  the  result  of  all  their  efforts, 
but  the  middle  classes  were  generally  delighted  at  a 
revolution  which  appeared  so  entirely  their  own.  The 
liberal  leaders  in  the  schools  and  in  the  chambers  were 
pleased,  but  they  were  even  more  surprised,  and  in 
trepidation  lest  anything  should  imperil  the  substantial 
advantage  gained. 

This  moderation  was  a  mistake ;  it  demoralised  the 
energies  of  the  country  aroused  to  an  unwonted  degree, 
and  turned  them  into  personal  eEforts  for  individual 
advantage.  Quinet  came  up  to  Paris,  ready  to  do 
anythiDg  for  his  country  ;  in  a  short  time,  even  he 
appears  to  be  full  of  anxiety  concerning  the  position  he  ia 
to  fill  in  the  new  order  of  things.  In  September  he 
writes ; — 

"  My  vert  dear  Mother, — I  have  been  waiting  to  send  you 
certain  news ;  I  have  none  yet  A  public  chair  in  one  of  the 
great  departmental  towns  is  proposed  to  me.  Sut  the  idea 
docB  not  please  me  much.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  mention 
that  Eome  new  acquaintances,  such  as  M.  de  Corcelles  (de  la 
Seine),  are  of  inUnitely  more  use  to  me  than  the  old  ones, 
such  as  M.  Cousin,  who  has  lost  bis  head  in  his  now 
position." 

"  I  have  every  chance  of  appointment  as  professor  in  the 
£eote  Normale.  I  think  that  I  have  suffered  enough  under  the 
Bourbons  to  have  a  right  to  enter  the  lists. 

"Mithelel  has  been  placed  by  M.  Guizot  in  the  Arehiva, 
with  nearly  three  thousand  francs. 
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"I  have  seen  M.  Guifot,  who  has  received  me  with  a  great 
deal  of  gtace  and  friendliness.  Although  his  drawing-room 
waa  full,  he  came  up  to  me  on  entering,  and  took  me  to  a  sofa, 
where  we  talked  for  half  an  hour.  He  rapidly  related  his  life 
aince  lie  saw  me  this  winter,  and  the  events  of  July  ;  he  came 
from  NImes  the  very  Tuesday.  He  spoke  to  me  of  my  book. 
I  could  not  have  expected  more  kindness.  His  head,  at  least, 
is  not  turned.     Benjamin  Constant  has  also  received  me  very 

"  Cousin  proposes  a  professorship  at  Strasburg,  but  this  uni- 
versity is  governed  by  the  moat  pitiful  spirit  They  make  no 
great  reform  there.  I  should  study  zealously  public  affairs,  for 
this  is  the  time  in  which  theory  and  action  can  harmonise,  and 
I  am  sure  that  I  should  ho  perfect  on  this  score.  Cousin  has 
displayed  the  most  miserable  character  during  the  Revolution, 
especially  in  knowing  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  favour  he  is 
in,  and  which  has  turned  his  head.  He  would  serve  mo,  how- 
ever, if  necessary.  But,  foT  my  part,  all  is  said  and  ended  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned  ;  eo  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  perfectly 
calm  and  reasonable  about  him.  The  morrow  of  Wednesday, 
July  18,  he  was  shut  up  in  bis  room,  crying  out  to  his  disciples 
that  the  course  they  were  taking  would  make  him  lose  his 
phtce.  Howevet,  I  had  a  presentiment  of  it,  and  I  shall  not 
be  his  dupe. 

"  On  Saturday,  the  day  of  the  great  sitting  of  the  deputies,  I 
saw  i/L  Gnizot  at  the  ministry.  He  was  playing  at  billiards 
with  his  wife.  A  moment  afterwards,  in  his  druwing-room,  in 
the  midst  of  a  number  of  people,  he  said  aloud,  speaking  of  me  : 
'  I  only  wait  for  his  book.  When  I  wish  to  do  anything  for 
my  friends  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  ground  with  tiie  public 
Tbua,  your  nomination  will  appear  the  morning  of  your  publi- 
cation.'   In  a  week  I  can  give  my  volume '  to  JL  Guizot 

"  The  ministry  ought  to  have  fallen  the  day  before  yesterday ; 
it  is  plastered  up  in  order  to  wait  until  after  the  elections ;  this 
will  give  it,  perhaps,  three  weeks. 

"  This  is  where  we  are.     My  respects  to  my  father. 

"  Edqab.  Qcinbt." 

Guizot,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  goveni- 
ment  organised  after  the  Revolution,  vas  already  the 
man  to  whom  power  was  naturally  fallii^;  for,  although 
never  popular,  his  character  and  policy  was  the  one 
which  answered  moat  completely  to  the  governing  infiu- 

'  If  odem  Ontaa. 
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encea  of  the  day.  He  was  on  the  lookout  for  agenta 
in  whom  he  could  trust,  and  this  vas  probably  the  secret 
of  the  engaging  familiarity  of  his  first  interview  with 
Quinet  after  the  Bevolutioa ;  but  he  probably  soon  found 
that  the  young  man  was  not  flexible  enough  for  his 
politics.  What  an  idea  it  gives  of  the  policy  of  this  most 
austere  o£  Protestants, — Edgar  Quinet  dropped  as  use- 
less to  France,  Louis  Veuillot  engaged  to  write  leaders 
in  defence  of  bis  Government  1 

Quinet's  charge  against  Cousin  is  corroborated  by 
Louis  Blanc,  who,  in  his  "  Histoire  de  Dix  Ana,"  describes 
the  great  philosopher  as  protesting  during  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution,  in  the  office  of  the  "  Globe,"  against 
the  revolutionary  character  of  the  articles,  and  as  saying 
that  "  France  only  wished  the  White  Flag."  This  from 
such  a  man  at  such  a  time  was  terribly  discouraging,  for 
Cousin  represented  the  most  advanced  ideas  in  philosophy. 
But  the  course  he  probably  took  from  natural  timidity, 
Guizot  defended  on  principle.  Social  and  political  truth, 
he  affirmed,  was  one  thing,  practical  politics  another. 
On  the  9th  of  November  i  S30,  speaking  in  the  Chamber 
on  the  nature  of  the  Eevolution  of  July,  he  cynically 
admitted  that  the  Bepnblic  was  a  form  of  government 
that  reposed  on  noble  principles,  and  raised  noble  senti- 
ments and  generous  thoughts  in  the  soul ;  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  Bay  that  if  it  was  to  be  established  tbey  were 
worthy  to  commence  it,  but  that  France  was  not  repub- 
lican, and  that  was  enough.  He  respected  theories  be- 
cause they  were  the  work  of  human  reason,  he  honoured 
passions  because  they  played  a  great  and  fine  part  in 
humanity,  but  it  was  not  by  forces  of  this  nature  that 
governments  were  founded. 

The  apparent  common  sense  of  such  a  mode  of  a^tdng, 
couched  as  it  always  was  in  dogmatic  and  elevated  lan- 
goi^e,  appealed  successfully  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
citizen-king  and  the  French  bnrghesy ;  its  true  wisdom 
had   to   be  tested  by  results.      Meanwhile  the  soul   of 
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Edgar  Quinet  revolted  gainst  thia  tendency  to  divorce 
practical  life  from  religious,  philosophic,  and  political 
truth.  He  was  especially  disgusted  with  what  seemed 
to  him  the  terrible  fall  of  Cousin ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  pamphlet,  "Philosophy  in  its  Belations 
with  Political  History,"  which  he  published  in  the  month 
Guizot  made  this  speech,  indicated  his  want  of  faith  in 
the  new  rigime,  and  had  direct  reference  to  his  old 
patron. 

It  was  a  severe  exposure  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Eclectic  philosophy  in  time  of  trial,  as  manifested  by  the 
manner  in  which  its  most  brilliant  exponent  cast  (dl  his 
fine  ideals  to  the  winds  for  the  sake  of  certain  tangible 
results,  subordinating  his  philosophy  to  political  exigencies, 
rather  than  trying  to  lift  popular  politics  to  the  ideal 
that  he  had  so  long  been  preaching.  Faith,  Quinet 
declared,  faith  in  thought  which  had  been  aroused  with 
80  much  difficulty,  was  anew  destroyed,  and  the  country, 
believing  itself  deceived,  would  fall  back  into  the  tumidt 
of  action.  All  those  grand  ideas  Victor  Cousin  had  for 
two  years  past  enlarged  upon  with  such  eloquence — 
eternal  laws,  historic  harmony,  an  infinite  world  visible 
to  thought  alone — all  had  proved  empty  words,  and  it 
would  cost  more  effort  to  restore  this  spiritualistic  philo- 
sophy to  public  confidence  than  to  bring  back  the 
Bourbons. 

"Let  118  speak  oat  boldly,"  he  says;  "philosophy  has  abdi- 
cated its  miBsion  as  soon  aa  a  revolution  can  occur  without  it« 
taking  part  in  it  When  a  philosophy  thinks  eo  cheaply  of  itself 
that  it  can  barter  its  very  principle  and  its  high  ambition  on  the 
first  chance  the  woild  offers  it,  what  respect  can  it  have  among  a 
people  who  have  only  just  given  it  toleration  1  After  having 
seen  a  religion  commit  suicide,  it  lemained  for  us  to  see  a  philo- 
sophy destroy  itself  in  the  same  fashion  ;  thus  the  contempt  we 
have  for  dogmas  will  be  extended  to  ideas,  now  that  both  bear 
the  mark  of  a  recent  apostasy." 

Cousin  would  have  been  more  than  mortal  it  after  this 
he  had  not  been  inclined  to  take  an  acrid  view  of  the 
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works  of  his  dear  frieud.  Nor  were  people  slow  in. 
bringing  Quinet  news  of  Cousin's  ill-will.  In  this  very 
month  he  hears  of  a  great  dispute  between  the  two 
Victors,  Cousin  and  Hugo,  in  which,  to  his  satisfactloD, 
the  latter  praises  his  "  Greece  "  to  the  skies,  declaring  it 
to  be  superior  to  Chateaubriaad's  "  Itin^raire." 

But  Quinet  was  entirely  out  of  his  element  in  the 
worldly  and  intriguing  atmosphere  into  which  he  bad 
plunged.  If  be  had  had  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
world  he  might  have  saved  himself  much  trouble  and 
bitterness. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  dazzled  his  eyes 
with  all  sorts  of  fine  things.  Would  he  like  to  ba 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  some  great  city  ? 
Seven  were  named,  he  could  have  his  choice.  Or 
possibly  he  might  like  a  sub-prefecture  in  Alsace.  Such 
an  ernbarras  des  richesses  made  it  difficult  to  decide.  He 
must  consult  Minna ;  he  writes  to  her,  inclining  to  the 
sub-prefecture,  because  it  would  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  interest  themselves  in  moral  reform.  "  They 
would  tlius  have  a  serious  and  profound  aim  in  life,  and 
devote  themselves  as  far  as  in  them  lay  to  the  cause  of 
the  soul  and  to  noble  thoughts." 

Meanwhile  be  did  not  understand  that  what  the 
ministry  required  was  some  pledge  that  he  meant  to 
support  its  policy,  or,  at  least,  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  oppose  it.  Had  he  sought  his  own  interest  this 
would  have  been  obvious.  He  imagined  that  his  intense 
devotion  to  his  country,  combined  with  his  acknowledged 
abilities,  would  be  enough.  For  some  two  or .  three 
months  be  fed  on  these  illusions,  finding  them  daily  more 
and  more  worthless.  M.  Guizot's  bitter  words  and  com- 
pressed lips  on  one  occasion  showed  that  Quinet  could 
not  expect  anything  from  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion if  he  was  praised  in  opposition  newspapers.  But  just 
then  there  was  a  change  in  the  ministry,  and  bis  hopea 
ravived.     So  ho  writes  in  November  to  his  mother : — 
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"We  have  more  chances  than  under  the  last  ministry.  I 
assure  you  that  I  am  dismayed  to  think  how  little  I  cace  for 
these  evanescent  enjoyments,  that  I  could  now  have  cheaply  if  I 
wished.  Beneath  them  all  I  only  see  you  and  Minna  to  whom 
my  life  is  bound.  If  I  were  appointed  soon,  I  should  not  have 
to  wait  much  longer  for  her.  Without  hei  and  without  you,  I  do 
not  know,  indeed,  how  I  could  go  on  being  interested  in  myself. 
With  what  eagerness  I  formerly  desired  the  approbation  or 
commendation  of  a  strong  man  and  a  master  in  art.  But  now  I 
have  it,  I  would  give  all  possible  praises  for  the  least  thought  of 
a  heart  that  I  love.     So  heaven  has  made  me." 

In  December  he  writes : — 

"  It  is  irrevocably  decreed  that  I  shall  be  appointed  to  a 
chair  of  history  ;  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  written 
to  M.  de  Corcelles  that  I  am  about  to  receive  my  nomination. 
As  soon  as  I  have  a  sufficient  shelter  I  shall  not  wait  long  to 
tell  my  father  where  I  am.  Prolonged  solitude  would  be  too 
sad.  My  good  mother,  how  I  desire  to  be  happy  foi  your 
sake  !  .  .  .  the  more  so  as  I  have  perhaps  deserved  it." 

Meanwhile  he  was  not  idle.  About  this  time  he 
published  an  article  "  On  the  Future  of  Religion "  in 
the  "  Eevue  de  Paris." 

In  January  1 8  3 1  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Belgium  were  proposing  to  found  a  faculty  at  Brussels, 
and  to  obtain  the  services  of  three  or  four  French 
professors.  Overtures  were  made  to  Quinet,  and  he  was 
ofiered  the  chair  of  history.  He  was  very  much  inclined 
to  accept  it.  He  thought  that  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment attached  a  social  and  .political  plan  to  this  object, 
and  that  therefore  be  would  have  a  serious  mission  in 
undertaking  it.  However,  as  we  hear  no  more,  it  ia 
evident  that  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  vast  majority  of 
projects. 

In  the  same  month  he  commenced  "  Ahasuerus."  When 
Jules  Janin  heard  that  he  was  engf^ed  on  a  work  of 
imagination,  he  supposed  it  a  romance,  and  wished  to 
join  him,  but  Quinet  refused,  and  that  without  giving 
him  an  idea  of  what  it  really  would  be. 

At  this  time,  too,  he  read  the  "Memoirs  of  Lord 
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Byron," — "  the  only  thing,"  he  says,  "  that  I  have  read  with 
pleasure  for  a  long  time.  The  further  Byron  advances 
the  more  he  gives  up  affectation.  At  the  end  he  was 
really  strong."  Quinet  wished  much  to  see  the  Countess 
GuiccioU. 

In  the  following  May  (183 1)  he  is  engaged  with 
MM.  Odillon  Barrot,  Cormenin,  Da  Tracy,  Victor  Hugo, 
Lerrainier,  and  Francis  Corcelles,  in  discnssing  the 
foundation  of  a  new  journal.  The  result  was  the 
"  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes." 

It  was  during  this  month  that  be  unearthed  a  number 
of  ancient  manuscripts  in  the  Bihliothegue  Soyale.  They 
proved  to  be  epic  poems  written  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
fouuded  more  or  less  on  the  Celtic  traditions.  While  at 
Heidelberg  ia  1828,  he  was  engaged  in  studying  the 
traditions  found  in  the  popular  epics  of  various  nations, 
and  he  had  prepared  the  necessary  materials  for  a  col- 
lection of  the  principal  remains  of  the  French  heroic 
cycles  when  he  was  sent  out  to  the  Morea.  On  his 
return  his  attention  was  again  directed  to  the  subject, 
and  his  researches  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
these  unnoticed  treasures  in  the  Koyal  Library. 

He  found  there  at  least  seventy  most  important  manu- 
scripts of  romance  epics,  varying  in  length  from  twenty 
thousand  to  seventy  thousand  verses,  and  filling  seventy 
volumes  in  folio.  In  his  ardour  he  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  their  study,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Oovemment,  calling  upon  it  to  publish  these  literary 
monuments  of  ancient  France  as  a  work  of  national  im- 
portance. He  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  report,  which 
he  did,  little  dreaming  of  the  tremendous  storm  it  would 
raise. 

His  crime  was  twofold,  he  was  a  new  man,  and  he  did 
not  follow  the  authorities ;  on  the  contrary,  he  dared  to 
advance  some  extraordinary  opinions  of  his  own.  He 
afSrmed  the  Celtic  basis  of  the  poems  of  the  Arthua ;  the 
priority  of  the  metrical  to  the  prose  versions ;  the  differ- 
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ence  of  the  cycles  to  be  matked  by  diQerence  of  metres ; 
the  importance  of  the  epic  monaments  of  Charlemagne 
and  of  the  Round  Table  to  the  literary  history  of  France, 
the  origin  of  which,  he  contended,  these  romance  epics 
proved  to  belong  to  the  twelfth  or  even  to  the  eleventh 
rather  than  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

These  points,  since  confinned  and  accepted,  were  so 
disputed  that  Quinet  withdrew  from  the  subject,  but 
without  giving  up  his  intention  of  editing  one  of  these 
poems  himself.  "  Farceval "  was  the  one  he  had  chosen, 
and  be  intended  to  precede  it  by  a  work  on  the  sources 
of  Celtic  traditions  and  their  relation  to  the  East  and  the 
North.  He  believed  that  these  poems  attach  themselves 
by  many  links  to  the  universal  traditions  of  humanity,  it 
being  evident  that  they  are  a  natural  succession  and  de- 
velopment of  the  doctrines  of  the  East,  Every  part,  for 
instance,  of  the  "  Holy  Graal "  leads  back  incessantly  to 
the  history  of  the  Hindoo,  Persian,  and  Pelasgic  religions. 

The  article, "  Unpublished  French  Epics  of  the  Twelfth 
Century,"  in  vol.  ix.  of  Quinet's  Works,  first  appeared 
this  year  (1831)  in  De  Lamennais'  Journal,  "L'Avenir." 
The  impetus  he  gave  to  the  study  of  the  romance  poetry 
in  France  met  with  but  scant  acknowledgment. 
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"A  in»n  nuy  prophMy, 
a,  of  tha  main  ohauce  of  thlDgi 
D  to  ur<  ;  Kblcb  In  Uisir  mdi, 
DnlDgs,  ILd  lct]«uur«d." 


Oh  the  evening  of  the  third  day  of  the  Bevolution  of 
July,  six  young  men  might  have  been  seen  moving  rest- 
lessly about  a  large  hall,  lighted  by  Ianip9,  in  the  Palais 
Boyal.  Five  of  them  were  advanced  republicans,  brought 
there  by  the  sixth,  a  very  short  gentleman  with  a  big 
head,  in  order  that  the  X>uke  of  Orleans  might  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  republican  party.  The  Lieutenant-General 
was  far  from  punctual,  and  his  visitors  were  getting  exas- 
perated, when  all  of  a  sudden  he  entered,  smiling  gra- 
ciously. As  he  appeared  not  to  know  why  they  were 
there,  one  of  the  company  pointed  out  the  short  gentleman 
as  the  person  who  had  invited  them.  M.  Thiers,  for  it 
was  no  other,  looked  a  little  embarrassed,  and  the  speaker, 
turning  on  the  Duke,  said  bluntly — 

"  To-morrow  you  will  be  king." 

This  remark  was  met  by  an  incredulous  look,  and  the 
Lieutenant-General  said  something  about  not  aspiring  to 
the  throne. 

"  But  supposing  you  become  king,"  persisted  his  inter- 
rogator, "  what  is  your  opinion  about  the  treaties  of 
1 8 1 5  ?  This  is  not  a  lateral  revolution,  it  has  been 
made  in  the  streets,  it  is  national.     It  is  the  sight  of  the 
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tricolour  flag  that  has  catued  the  people  to  rise,  and  it 
certainly  'would  be  easier  to  push  Paris  to  the  lUiine 
than  to  St  Cloud." 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  answered  that  he  was  no  partisan 
of  the  treaties  of  1 8 1 5,  but  it  was  of  importance  to  keep 
vithin  bounds  in  the  presence  of  foreign  powers,  and 
that  there  'were  some  sentiments  it  would  not  do  to 
express  too  loudly. 

After  listening  to  a  like  oracular  utterance  on  the 
abolition  of  the  peerage,  the  young  republicans  retired, 
very  dissatisfied,  cue  of  them  going  so  far  as  to  reply 
"  Never  "  to  the  Duke's  closing  remark — 

"  You  will  come  round  to  me,  you  will  see  !  " 

This  story,  vhicb  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Looia 
Blanc,  is  interesting,  since  it  exhibits  in  its  earliest 
manifestation  the  vital  difference  between  Louis  Philippe 
and  the  heart  of  France. 

These  young  repablicane  represented  a  political  prin- 
ciple which  had  become  with  them,  and  others  like  them, 
a  religion.  It  had  once  raised  France  to  the  highest 
possible  position  in  Europe.  No  nation  in  the  modem 
world  bad  ever  approached  her  position  under  the 
Kepublic  and  the  Empire.  Far  from  being  worn  out,  it 
bad  just  produced  results  which  even  legitimists  had 
been  compelled  to  admit  were  unexceptionable. 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  Louis  Philippe,  nor  the 
ministers  he  trusted,  believed  in  the  Kevolution.  Some 
of  the  earlier  ones,  as  I^fitte  and  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  might 
have  sympathised  with  it,  but  none  of  them  dreamt  of 
affronting  any  foreign  perils  on  its  behalf.  The  great 
idea  of  their  foreign  policy  was  so  to  conciliate  mon- 
archical Europe  as  to  get  the  revolutionary  government  of 
July  not  only  admitted  into  the  European  concert,  but 
into  the  confidence  of  the  great  powers.  They  argued 
that  by  so  doing  France  would  obtain  repose  for  the 
development  of  her  interior  resources,  and  securely  found 
her  liberties.     They  boldly  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of 
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non-mterrention.  But  in  practice  they  only  adhered  to 
it  80  long  as  it  suited  their  ovn  interests.  Thus  they 
supported  an  armed  attempt  to  revolationise  Spain 
because  Ferdinand  VIL  had  delayed  tect^uition  of  the 
new  king,  withdrawing  their  counteuance  from  the  insur- 
rection as  soou  as  the  threatened  monarch  gave  the 
required  guarantees.  But  where  the  great  powers  were 
concerned,  they  were  most  resolute  in  applying  the 
doctrine,  as  in  the  case  of  Poland. 

Thus  the  foreign  policy  of  the  governments  that 
sprang  out  of  the  Revolution  of  July  appears  to  have 
been  dictated  by  no  other  principle  than  a  short-sighted 
view  of  what  was  for  the  interest  of  Orleanist  France. 
As  M.  Dupin  axiomatically  put  it,  "  Every  one  at  home, 
every  one  for  himself." 

The  republicans  maintained  the  revolutionary  tradition 
in  their  clubs.  There  is  no  sign  in  Quinet's  letters  to 
show  that  he  frequented  these  clubs,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  shared  the  opinions  they  upheld,  and 
that  he  felt  at  every  turn  an  increasing  disgust  for  the 
government  Every  ministry  proved  alike,  for  it  was 
Louis  Philippe  himself  who  gave  the  keynote.  He  was 
the  incarnation  of  the  juste-milieu  policy. 

All  this  year  (1831)  Quinet  is  brooding  over  the 
course  of  events,  giving  vent  from  time  to  time  to  his 
indignation  in  the  newspaper  called  the  "  National,"  and 
at  last  bringing  out  some  political  writings  so  directly 
opposed  to  the  policy  in  favour  among  the  French  states- 
men of  the  day,  as  completely  to  destroy  all  hope  of 
any  preferment  from  the  government.  His  ideas  were 
thoroughly  original,  but  their  most  striking  feature  is 
their  prescience;  a  prescience  that  in  February  1 848 
caused  him  to  be  acclaimed  as  thepropJtel  by  the  students 
of  the  College  of  France,  and  which  was  still  more  mani- 
fest after  the  Franco-German  war. 

In  his  first  pamphlet,  entitled  "Germany  aud  the  Eevoln-   . 
tion,"  Quinet  commenced  by  asserting  thit,  as  every  country 
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had  some  point  in  which  it  was  superior  to  all  otherB,  that  in 
which  France  took  the  lead  was  the  worship  of  Legal  Right  in 
human  affairs.  On  the  maintenance  of  this  zeal  for  justice  he 
considered  that  the  moral  unity  of  France  depended;  it  was 
.  this  gave  a  eensa  to  lier  histoiy  and  a  aoul  to  the  country. 
Take  it  away  and  she  would  become  contemptible  to  beiself. 
This  civilising  force,  this  necessity  for  ezterioi  influence,  waa 
the  very  life  of  France. 

He  complains,  then,  that  on  the  morrow  of  a  decided  victory  . 
of  this  very  principle,  France  should  resign  her  position  as  the 
leader  of  civilisation  in  Europe,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that 
she  must  do  so  to  preserve  her  ovm  liberties.  If  France  thus 
proved  recreant  to  her  calling,  Germany,  he  went  ou  to  show, 
would  take  her  position. 

Laughing  scornfully  at  the  antiquated  notions  of  his  coun- 
trymen concerning  their  Teutonic  neighbours,  Quinet  told  them 
of  a  Germany  disgusted  with  dreamy  metaphysics  and  literary 
cosmopolitanism,  regarding  France  with  unbounded  bitterness,^ 
and  bent  only  on  realising  its  own  unity.  The  power  designed 
by  its  own  peculiar  characteristics  and  the  popular  feeling  of 
Germany  to  take  the  lead  in  this  great  movement  was  Prussia. 
Its  despotism,  he  said,  unites  whatever  is  mo»t  practical  and 
most  ideal,  and  proves  that  the  care  of  material  interests  can 
eiist  in  connection  with  brilliant  theorising  and  a  transcendental 
philosophy.  He  thought  it  far  more  menacing  than  that  of 
Austria,  for  it  is  not  only  in  the  government  but  in  the  people, 
in  the  manners  and  parvenu  tone  of  the  national  spirit  Prussia 
never  loses  sight  of  the  destinies  of  the  German  nations ;  at  the 

'  In  tha  latter  dsy ■  af  Jnl;  1830  Stein  wu  at  Nuun.  One  da;  bin  frieod 
Bodelichwingh  vent  over  to  Emi,  ind  retoTDcd  sboat  eigfat  o'clock  to 
Naawu.  SMin  tm  aUting  under  the  chettDnU  in  hij  garden  driaking 
coflie«.  At  Bodelachwineh  Approached  he  called  oat,  "  What  neiri!"  The 
uiwer  vai,  "  BcTolntiDn  in  Parii."  He  «u  Tiaiblr  moved,  liiteoed  to  all 
the  detalli  BodelichwiDgb  had  bcea  *bU  to  collect,  and  then  anid,  "  And  eo 
the  wicked  natioa  ii  to  throw  Europe  into  confniion  a  ■ecoad  time  t  Well, 
if  the7  miut  and  will  break  looie,  all  I  can  *a;  in,  I  wiih  that  they  had 
waited  till  1  wudead." 

He  afterwards  writei  :— 

"  In  Frsnce  the  party  itragglei  continue  ;  people  an  tired  already  of  tha 
praaent  miaiitry,  and  want  one  more  democratic,  a  mora  democratic  chamber, 
Ac.     It  i»  a  rain,  hcartleii,  leifiih  people  ;  irrtligioat—tkt  dail  (ate  tftanl " 

In  Augnat  of  lame  year  Niebuhr,  writing  to  Stoin,  anya  :— 

"A  fearfal  future  olote  at  hand  now  threatent  aa.  The  mooater  la  looae, 
and  for  the  iccond  time  no  pcuer  can  bind  it.  The  RevolatioD  •ccini  to  roe 
all  the  mure  irrciiitible  now,  became  it  ia  Bcc«mpliihed  withoat  enthuaiaam, 
without  ntopiai,  aaanere  matter  o(  comae,  and  no caniaga  withitaDda  it." 
— Saelcy'a  "  Life  of  Stein,"  toI.  iiL 
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present  time  it  invades  them  hj  its  intelligence,  later  on  It  will, 
if  it  can,  do  eo  by  force.  All  this  restless,  enterprising  despotism 
wants  is  the  man  who  clearly  understands  its  destiny. 

When  this  remarkable  forecast  was  written  and  pub- 
lished Bismarck  waa  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  it 
was  twenty  years  before  he  had  any  idea  of  the  part  he 
was  to  play. 

This  prophecy  about  Prussia  and  its  coining  leader 
m&y  seem  easy  enough  now  that  the  fulfilment  is  so 
complete  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  imagine  how  Germany 
ever  existed  otherwise  than  it  does ;  but  its  real  poli- 
tical insight  can  only  be  measured  when  we  recall  that 
many  years  later  one  of  the  most  experienced  statesmen 
in  Europe,  and,  as  it  happens,  the  very  man  who,  above 
all  others,  represented  the  policy  against  which  Quinet 
was  contending,  M.  Guizot,  thus  wrote  in  reference  to 
Prussia  in  that  part  of  his  "  M^moirea  "  where  he  treats 
of  these  times,  and  refers  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
party  he  calls  the  ^Revolutionists : — 

"  Prussia,  a  nation  still  uncertain  of  its  future,  and  probably  the 
only  power  at  present  in  Europe  which  really  encourages  an 
uneasy  desire  for  aggrandise mont,  can  never  expect  to  ratte  by 
herself  any  European  question  whatever.  Her  government  also, 
beset  internally  by  liberal  exactions,  is  little  inclined  to  encoujUer 
the  risk  of  great  enlerpriiies,  and  makes  no  external  movement 
beyond  what  it  considers  indispensable  to  satisfy  the  national 
pride."* 

Thus  while  Qninet,  thirty-five  years  in  advance,  indi- 
cated with  such  precision  the  objects  at  which  Prussia 
was  aiming,  the  character  she  had  formed,  and  would 
further  develop,  Guizot  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  this  warning  waa  uttered,  was  still  persisting  in  the 
opinion  that  Prussia  was  a  power  disinclined  for  great 
enterprises,  and  one  that  could  never  hope  to  take  a 
commanding  position  in  Europe. 

'  Mimoirea  poor  lerrii  li  lliUtoire  de  man  tempi  pu-  F.  Guizot,    Tom  ir. 
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Many  otter  interesting  things  did  Quinet  say  in  this 
pamphlet  upon  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  great  move- 
ment in  Germany  towards  national  unity. 

The  original  destruction  of  that  unity  he  traced  to  the  Refor- 
mation ;  ^e  causes  that  led  to  a  revival  of  a  desire  for  it,  he 
declared  to  be  two — the  intellectual  unity  produced  by  the  rise 
of  a  great  national  literature,  and  the  moml  unity  aroue«d  by  the 
invasions  under  Xapoleon ;  finally,  he  explained  how  its  imme- 
diate efiect  was  to  cause  indifference  to  everything  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  its  realisation,  even  political  liberty. 

Yet  in  realising  it  political  liberty  would  make  conquests ; 
noiaelessly  the  work  would  go  on,  but  none  the  less  surely. 
Patiently  and  elowJy  would  the  German  people  work  to  sap  eadi 
little  monarchy  until  one  after  the  other  fell  peaceably  into  tbe 
bosom  of  a  state  constitutional  and  national.  The  principal 
monarchy  in  Germany,  the  Austrian,  was  thus  crumbling  away, 
had  been  crumbling  away  ever  since  the  sixteenth  century ;  the 
ancient  Germanic  Diet  was  on  the  road  to  quiet  dissolution. 
One  fine  morning  it  would  be  transformed  into  a  constitutional 
representation  of  all  the  local  sovereignties.' 

How  much,  he  exclaims,  do  the  Germans  owe  to  their  Luther  ! 
He  has  made  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  have  a  Miiabeau,  a 
Convention,  a  Terror,  or  a  Robespierre.  Tradition,  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  be  has  undermined  them  all,  he  has  wounded  thenx 
to  the  heart.  And  now,  as  religious  discord  produced  political 
disunion,  the  coming  political  unity  is  foreshadowed  in  the  aspi- 
rations of  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  after  ecclesiastical  unity. 

He  not«s  that  material  interests  are  working  in  tbe  same  great 
cause,  for  everywhere  the  restrictions  caused  by  the  artificial  fron- 
tiers are  regarded  with  sullen  anger,  the  people  of  Germany 
asking  for  nothing  better  than  to  be  driven  out  of  their  natural 
slowness  to  demand  the  abolition  of  the  customs,  and  a  treaty  of 
commercial  union  between  the  States,  tbe  immediate  result  of  all 
such  movements  being  to  confer  on  Prussia  the  protectorate  of  the 
rest  of  Germany. 

And  we,  he  goes  on  to  say,  who  are  constituted  to  understand 
the  power  of  ideas,  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  imagine  that  this 
movement  of  intellect  and  genius  would  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  nde,  and  would  never  he  ambitious  of  passing  from  con- 
science to  will,  from  will  to  action,  and  wouldnever  lust  aftersocial 
power  and  political  force.  And  now,  those  ideas  which  we  thought 
would  remain  unfathomable  and  incorporeal,  prove  to  be  just  like 

1  Thii  aatotll;  took  plaee  la  184B. 
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all  those  that  have  appeared  before  them,  and  rise  up  as  the  genius 
of  a  race  of  men,  and  that  race  ranged  UDdei  the  dictatorship  of 
a  people,  not  more  eDtighteued  than  the  rest  of  Germany,  but 
more  greedy,  more  ardent,  more  exacting,  more  used  to  business. 
Ever  since  the  close  of  the  Middle  Age,  the  initiative  in  the 
German  States  has  been  passing  from  the  south  to  the  north, 
and  the  inBtrument  the  north  is  occupied  in  making  is  Prussia. 
Leave  her  alone,  and  she  will  press  slowly  on  to  the  murder  of 
the  old  kingdom  of  France. 

The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  and  the  cession  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  is  the  wound  at  the  bottom  of  all  German  projects  and 
rancoura,  one  of  the  complaints  of  the  popular  party  being  that 
no  more  territory  was  taken  from  France  in  1815  ;  that,  to  use 
their  own  words,  "  they  did  not  keep  the  fox  when  they  had 
caught  it"  Thus  that  which  they  dared  not  do  in  1815  has 
now  become  the  co/nmonplace  of  their  ambition.' 

But  it  was  not  a  mere  commonplace  patriotism  that 
made  Edgar  Quinet  think  it  so  vital  to  France  that  she 
should  preserve  the  Rhenish  Provinces.  Historically  hs 
foand  that  the;  had  always  been  nsed  as  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  country  that  most  brilliantly  represented 
civilisation. 

To  resist  then  this  power,  thus  organising  itself  in  the  north, 
he  said  in  a  second  pamphlet,  called  "  Warning  to  the  Monarchy 
of  July,"  France  ought  to  entrench  herself  in  her  historical  posi- 
tions, and  place  herself  at  the  head  of  the  political  syst«m  of 
Southern  Europe;  but  instead  of  doing  this,  he  complained 
that  the  whole  policy  of  the  Government  of  July,  in  Italy,  in 
Greece,  and  above  all  towards  Poland,  had  tended  to  give  Ger- 
many material  aid. 

The  French  Revolution,  he  argued,  just  as  the  English,  has 
its  system  of  facts  to  accomplish :  from  its  origin  its  natural 
bent  has  been  to  end,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  present  fonn  of  the 
American  Revolntioa  If  the  Orleanist  Government  had  had 
the  discernment  to  see  this  simple  truth  they  would  have  been 
careful  to  associate  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  in  France 
with  the  libertiea  of  Europe.  To  attempt  to  detach  France  from 
the  society  in  which  she  haa  her  roots,  to  isolate  her  from  thoee 
she  has  already  led,  and  who  still  look  to  her,  is  to  commit 
political  suicide. 

But  who,  he  asks,  will  perish  t     WUl  it  be  Fiance  1     No ; 

I  Baa  Prolauor  Scelaj'i  "  Ult  at  BtciD,"  *oL  iii  p.  344. 
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his  patriotiBm  forbida  him  to  believe  that  the  countiy  will  suffer 
more  than  a  temporaiy  depression,  bnt  upon  the  monarchy  which 
has  inaugurated  this  policy  will  come  all  ita  perils,  For  every- 
thing it  loses  abroad  it  wUl  have  to  redeem  at  home :  placed 
between  two  opposite  forces,  whatever  it  yields  to  one,  it  will 
have  to  yield  to  the  other,  until  it  only  survives  in  the  rival 
forces  that  it  has  enlarged  and  strengthened  out  of  its  own 
being. 

To  those  who  always  aupported  a  timid  or  a  reactionary  policy 
by  appealing  to  the  fear  that  a  general  war  would  result  if  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  were  pushed  too  far,  he  replies : 
Do  not  imagine  a  European  war  will  follow  even  upon  such  a 
catastrophe  as  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  of  1830.  All  the 
possible  causes  of  war  which  coHld  arise  out  of  the  Bevolution 
were  taken  up  by  Napoleon  and  exhausted. 

Monarchy  and  democracy  will  be  left  in  Fiance  to  fight  it  out 
alon&  The  popular  power  will  have  no  help  from  without,  but 
neither  will  the  royal  power ;  and  when  the  time  cornea  for  the 
latter  to  perish,  Europe  will  not  trouble  herself  to  gather  up  its 
remains,  even  il  she  were  allowed  to  do  so.  Finally,  he  asserts 
the  democratic  power,  destined  to  supplant  both  monarchy  and 
aristocracy,  will  consume  itself  in  its  turn,  so  that  when  all  the 
facts  of  modem  society  are  accomplished,  and  all  its  solutions 
worn  out  in  the  ruins  of  every  form  of  government,  the  new 
order  of  which  the  world  is  in  travail,  and  which  no  one  can 
define,  may  establish  itself. 

The  ardour  of  Edgar  Quinet's  patriotism  and  the  entire 
onworldliness  of  his  character  will  be  apparent  when  it 
is  remembered  that  all  his  hopes  of  marriage  and  settle- 
ment in  life  depended  on  his  obtaining  a  professorship, 
an  office  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  His 
friends  tried  to  prevent  him  from  thus  compromising  his 
future,  his  publisher  going  so  far  as  to  suppress  the 
most  dangerous  passages  in  the  pamphlete  ;  but  he  went 
np  to  Paris  expressly  to  see  them  re-inserted  and  printed, 
llie  result  was  that  seven  years  elapsed  before  he  re- 
ceived any  appointment,  and  even  then  the  king  was 
annoyed. 

But  patriotism  and  disinterestedness  do  not  explain 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
eight  saw  Uie  political  situation,  not  only  of  die  moment. 
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but  for  fifty  years  to  come,  with  an  infinitely  clearer 
vision  than  any  statesman  of  the  age.  To  have  seen 
clearly  half  a  century  ago  that  Germany  was  the  one 
enemy  France  had  to  fear;  that  Germany  would  never 
rest  satisfied  until  she  had  recovered  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine ;  that  her  one  object  was  consolidation,  unity,  the 
concentration  of  her  force  under  one  leading  power ; 
that  that  power  waa  not  Austria,  which  was  crumbling 
away,  but  Prussia ;  to  have  exactly  traced  the  character 
Prussia  has  since  developed,  and  to  have  said  emphati- 
cally that  aU  she  wanted  was  the  man  who  would  know 
what  she  ought  to  do ;  and  not  only  to  unfold  all  this, 
but  in  the  same  year  to  reveal  as  distinctly  the  future  of 
France,  to  have  foretold  in  the  very  hour  of  its  strength 
the  downfall  of  the  Orleans  monarchy,  and  the  coming 
of  the  republic  of  1S48,  adding,  what  was  contrary  to 
the  universal  opinion,  that  when  this  revolution  should 
occur,  it  would  not  be  followed  by  a  general  war,  but 
that  Europe  would  leave  the  two  principles  of  monarchy 
and  democracy  to  fight  it  out  in  France,  until  democracy 
conquered,  had  its  turn  of  power,  to  fail  at  last,  like  all 
previous  forms,  in  order  that  the  new  order  of  things 
might  he  inaugurated; — to  have  seen  all  this  clearly, 
and  to  have  announced  it  in  a  manner  so  public,  so 
thoroughly  historic,  must  for  ever  establish  Quinet  aa  a 
prophet  among  the  nations — a  prophet  in  the  real,  the 
biblical  sense. 

What  waa  the  nature  of  this  gift,  how  was  it  he  pos- 
sessed it,  and,  possessing  it,  how  did  he  preserve  it? 
The  name  he  gave  it  was  philosophic  intuition,  and  ha 
described  it  as  the  application  of  moral  ideas  to  human 
affairs.  What  the  moral  ideas  were  which  specially  guided 
him  in  his  study  of  history  and  of  politics  we  may  learn 
from  his  "  Introduction  to  Herder,"  and  from  his  "  Genius 
of  the  Ancient  Aeligions "  and  "  Christianity  and  the 
French  Eevolution."  In  the  first-named  work  Uiey  appear 
in  germ  and  in  their  most  abstract  form :  Moral  liberty 
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working  &eflly  in  a  grand  necessity  of  things;  haman 
wills  controlling  and  directing  the  course  of  events,  but 
themselves  the  subject  of  law ;  universal  history  mirrored 
in  the  individual  60ul ;  obedience  to  the  law  of  humanity 
the  condition  of  the  full  realisation  of  the  individual 
life ;  a  Supreme  Will  overruling  all  things — personal, 
free,  all-wise.  In  the  last  two,  really  forming  one  work, 
the  great  moral  ideas  that  formed  Quinet's  philosophy 
are  applied  to  universal  history.  Though  worked  out  in 
infinite  detail,  they  have  become  simple,  more  easy  to 
grasp  than  in  the  "  Introduction  to  Herder,"  the  great 
leading  thought  being  that  the  moving  forces  in  every 
nation  are  its  ideas,  end  that  its  ideas  spring  out  of  its 
religion,  that  is,  out  of  its  relations  with  the  Eternal. 

It  was  this  habit  of  never  separating  the  material 
from  the  spiritual,  the  temporary  from  the  eternal,  the 
real  from  the  ideal,  that  gave  Quinet  such  marvellous 
insight,  not  only  into  the  history  of  the  past,  but  just 
as  much  into  the  practical  politics  of  his  own  day.  His 
greatness  consists  in  showing  in  every  page  of  his 
writings,  and  in  his  own  personal  history,  that  there 
can  be  no  divorce  between  time  and  eternity,  between 
politics  and  religion,  between  man  and  God.  The 
statesman,  the  philosopher,  the  divine,  who  attempts 
to  act  or  to  teach  independently  of  the  plan  of  the 
universe,  becomes  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind.  That 
plan,  Quinet  evidently  came  to  believe,  was  infinitely 
more  simple  than  was  supposed,  and  he  who  in  any 
real  degree  grasps  its  idea,  and  lives  in  it,  becomes 
thereby  filled  with  the  true  prophetic  spirit,  understood 
in  its  highest,  its  biblical  sense.  "  For,"  said  Quinet, 
speaking  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  "  all  the  thoughts  of 
God,  as  well  as  His  works,  are  enveloped  in  one  supreme 
thoi^ht;  and  the  men  who  have  been  the  first  to 
possess  this  idea,  have  really  possessed  the  science  of 
all  times  and  of  all  forms  to  come."  The  application 
of  these   great   moral  ideas    was,  no  doubt,  aided  in 
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Quinet's  case  by  peculiarities  of  principles,  tempeia- 
ment,  experience  ;  all  combined  together  to  produce  this 
philosophical  intuition,  or,  as  I  have  called  it,  prophetic 
insight.  But,  after  all,  is  sach  insight  only  possible  in 
the  rarest  cases  7  Was  no  one  in  Quinet's  day  gifted 
with  an  intellect  as  penetrating  as  his,  with  human 
sympathies  as  profoimd,  with  experiences  as  varied, 
with  principles  as  noble  and  as  pure  ?  Doubtless 
there  were  many  such,  certainly  Edgar  Qulnet  thought 
he  knew  one.  What  prevented  them,  then,  seeing 
historical  and  political  truth  oa  clearly  as  he  did  ? 
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CBSTINBS.      I83I-I832. 
"  At  Htnao.  'mldit  tlw  lulu 


Vn  wm  It  aftUaiM  glowlnf 
Id  tiM  Ant  momluf  r^j^ 

IVa  Mm  It  itUI  In  (unlliht, 
Btoipwl  WM  ths  nk  in  PV- 

In  Wlttanbarg*)  (4il  elotitar 


O  bSHO  o(  Light  I  UioD  plmMrt 

Tb*  dopHt,  du-katt  night, 
0  wnil  below  T  thou  itiiTat 

Cpmid  to  air  and  llgfat.' 

'-BUtmi,  tnulkted  by  W.  C  fluiniu. 


Ilf  comparing  the  kappinesa  of  his  old  ^e  vith  the  sod- 
nesB  of  his  early  life,  Edgar  Quinet  conceived  that  the 
latter  arose  from  his  feeli^  himself  too  near  the  bonnds 
of  his  iDtelligence ;  he  felt  oppressed  by  a  certain  void  in 
his  intellect,  by  the  many  dlEBculties  he  could  not  aolve ; 
his  thought  was  still  chaotic,  hia  whole  being  far  belov 
that  which  it  was  to  become.  Out  of  this  chaos  he  was 
unable  to  extricate  himself.  Overwhelmed  at  once  by 
thick  darkness  and  an  overpowering  desire  for  light,  he 
questioned  all  things,  but  without  having  any  answer, 
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until  at  last  such  an  iotolerable  grief  took  posaesslon  of 
liim  that  he  could  find  no  rest  n^ht  or  day. 

"How  could  I  enjoy  anythingt"  he  goes  on  to  Bay.  "  I  did 
not  see,  I  did  not  hear.  What  was  I  to  do  then  i  I  waited. 
But  for  wbatT  A  thing  that  never  came,  and  which  I  don't 
know  how  to  name.  Wherever  I  waa  I  felt  homeBick.  For 
what  home  I  you  will  saj.  For  a  home  unknown,  that  I  should 
never  see,  but  which  attracted  roe  with  an  invincible  attrac- 
tion. People  asked  me,  '  How  is  it  you  do  not  feel  well  here? 
"Why  do  you  go  away  I '  I  did  not  kuow  what  to  reply,  hut  I 
went" 

This  state  of  depression  was  ovetwhelming  during  the 
summer  of  1831  ;  accordingly  he  left  Paris,  and  when 
"  Germany  and  the  Eevolution  "  was  published,  be  was  at 
Certines.  Here  he  stayed  untE  the  middle  of  January 
1832.  He  had  never  seen  Certines  before  during  the 
winter.  The  grey  forests  all  laden  with  hoar  frost  pleased 
him,  and  the  repose  of  nature  communicated  itself  to  his 
soul  It  was  just  the  qtiiet  that  he  wanted,  for  a  poem 
was  forming  itself  out  of  the  agitations  through  which  his 
mind  was  passing. 

On  quitting  Certines  he  made  a  trip  to  C^lignat,  where 
he  remained  six  days,  going  up  into  the  mountains  at  all 
times,  day  and  night.  Some  friends  accompanied  him  to 
Nautua,  spending  some  time  on  the  road  at  the  Grotto 
of  Corveziat. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  his  father  died.  Sym- 
pathy between  father  and  son  does  not  appear  to  have 
at  any  time  existed.  Jerome  Quinet's  cold,  satirical 
manner,  and  entire  absorption  in  his  own  pursuits,  had 
killed  it  in  the  bud.  Though  a  man  of  the  Eevolutioo 
he  had  old-world  notions  concerning  his  own  autho- 
rity, leading  him  blindly  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  bis 
eon.  Yet  he  was,  as  no  one  can  doubt  who  looks 
at  hifl  expansive  brow,  a  man  of  great  intellect  On 
certain  points,  notably  in  his  genius  for  mathematics, 
he  was  even  superior  to  hia  son.    Independent,  proud, 
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and  of  stem  republican  principles,  he  was  not  likely 
to  attain  to  honour  under  the  Empire  or  the  Restora- 
tion. Accordingly  he  lived  in  obscurity  in  Boorg,  giving 
himself  up  to  scientific  research  and  to  the  drainage  of 
the  neighbouring  marshes.  His  researches  resulted  in 
one  important  discovery.  He  interested  himself  very 
deeply  in  the  deviations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  its  actual  inclination  would 
be  found  at  zero  on  the  Equator,  five  or  six  degrees  of 
longitude  east  of  Paris.  He  communicated  his  calcula- 
tions to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  and  to  Pear- 
Admiral  de  RoBsel,  the  President,  begging  that  observations 
might  be  made  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  His  calculations, 
made  in  solitude,  in  an  obscure  town,  were  subsequently 
confirmed  by  actual  observation ;  for  Captain  Sabine,^ 
being  at  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  lying  directly  on  the 
Equator  at  about  five  degrees  eastern  longitude,  proved 
the  truth  of  Jerome  Quinet's  calculation, 

"  Who  would  have  thought,"  aaya  his  son,  "  that  such  ardour 
for  discovery,  joinod  to  an  original  and  penetrating  spirit,  would 
have  ended  without  making  luiu  a  name  in  science  J  However, 
he  had  none,  so  grttatly  were  circum3tHnc«s  against  him.  His 
labours,  continued  for  forty  years  with  unequalled  perseverance, 
must  remain  buried.  All  that  can  be  drawn  from  them  ia 
a  confirmation  of  the  striking  fact,  that  men  gifted  with  the 
most  unusual,  the  most  enet^tic  abilities,  die  unknown,  for 
want  of  some  favoumble  circumstance  to  bring  them  into  notice. 
Isolated,  they  become  entangled  in  ways  where  no  one  follows 
them.  They  make  discoveries ;  but  their  discoveries  remaining 
bidden,  they  draw  no  honour  from  them,  better-placed  men 
rediscover  them  and  rise  to  fame.  Some  men  always  coma 
too  soon  or  too  late  for  renown.  On  the  other  hand,  how  many 
fools  attain  an  easy  triumph !     Talent,  genius  even,  are  only 

'  The  Cavtsld  Sabine  Iiere  refemd  to  ii,  without  doubt,  the  Preiideot 
of  the  'Rojal  Bodatf,  UBJor-Oensrnl  Sir  Bdwnrd  Sabine.  In  hii  "Rejiort 
on  the  VkiiaUoni  of  the  Magnetic  iDtoDiitj,"  ke.  (Lond.  1S38),  he  giTai 
a  table  of  point*  at  which  the  magnetie  inteniitf  i>  below  zero,  and  tboie 
which  came  under  hit  own  obiemtioD  are  ai  foUowi : — St.  Thomu,  o.  95 
lal,  e.4S  long.— Selnne— iBaa,  0.931  inteniitir.  There  are  two  otbsr  pointa 
lower,  but  the  difference  ia  infiniteitmal.    The  longitude  bete  ii  fiom  Green- 
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promises.    Destiny  is  needed;  without  that,  everything  must 
faiL" 

Thus  Jerome  Quinet  was  not  among  those  chosen  to 
be  renovmed  on  this  planet.  Being  one  day  asked  by 
his  wife  in  what  he  thought  would  consist  the  future 
felicity  of  the  just,  he  replied :  "  In  a  knowledge  of  the 
secrets  of  the  universe."  He  began  to  obtain  the  reward 
he  sought  after,  even  in  this  life. 

Jerome  Quinet  died,  nominally  at  least,  a  Catholic, 
for  Madame  Quinet  had  masses  said  at  Gertiaes  for  him 
in  the  usual  way. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  decease  of  his  father  that  kept 
Edgar  Quinet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  early  home 
during  all  the  spring  of  1832. 

In  the  March  of  this  same  year  another  death 
occurred,  one  in  which  he  must  have  felt  a  peculiar 
interest,  since  it  was  that  of  the  greatest  genius  of  the 
i^e  in  his  own  order  of  talent,  one  who,  moreover,  had 
honoured  him  by  a  few  words  of  unsought  praise. 
Goethe  died  on  the  2  2d  of  this  month,  an  old  man  of 
eighty-two.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  this  event 
that  led  Quinet  to  publish  a  paper  in  April  on  "  German 
Art  and  Literature."     It  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

In  the  first  he  biings  out  very  forcibly  the  fact  that  the  great 
age  of  German  art  and  literature  which  the  death  of  Goethe 
closed,  had  been  one  in  which  art  manifested  itself  without  con- 
ditions and  without  limits  in  a  universe  of  its  own  construction. 
The  littleness  of  human  eveuta,  even  those  that  make  the  most 
noise  and  seem  almost  terrific  when  placed  in  contrast  to  the 
world  of  thought,  i^  powerfully  brought  out  in  this  part  of  the 
paper. 

Every  one,  he  says,  knows  the  portentous  meaning  of 
the  date  '89,  of  such  names  as  Miiabeau,  the  Convention, 
Kapoleon  ;  yet  the  tremendous  cataclysm  that  these  names 
signify  might  as  well  not  have  happened,  so  little  trace  has  it 
left  on  the  contemporary  literature  of  Germany.  We  might  at 
least  have  supposed  that  in  its  great  poete  we  should  find  a 
reflection  of  such  times.  But  if  we  turn  firat  of  all  to  the 
man  who  conceived  the  great  German  epic,  we  find  that  while 
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Goethe  has  peTsoniGed  in  the  characters  of  Faust  and  Mar- 
guerite the  tvo  spirits  evei  at  war  in  the  bosom  of  his  own 
people — extreme  reflection  and  extreme  ingenuousness — his 
poem  only  indicates  by  its  eingulai  character  that  something 
unheard  of  was  going  on  In  the  world.  But  whether  it  was 
progress  or  fall,  good  or  evil,  are  questions  which  do  not 
trouble  the  poet  The  serenity  of  Wieland  and  Herder  is  even 
greater;  neither  of  them  conveying  the  least  impression  of 
their  time.  They  might  just  as  well  have  written  in  the  midst 
of  oriental  repose,  where  nothing  is  heard  bnt  the  rustle  of  a 

SJm  leaf,  or  the  wind  sighing  through  the  gate  of  a  city  in  the 
elta.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  critical  works  of  the 
brothers  SchlegeL  The  only  one  who  shares  the  torment  and 
fever  of  his  epoch,  who  seems  possessed  *by  its  ceaseless  in- 
quietude, is  Schiller.  Hb  words  make  you  feel  that  a  storm 
is  shaking  the  earth  beneath  his  feet,  he  is  the  only  one  that 
betrays  any  terror;  and  his  contemporaries,  calm  and  serene, 
reproached  him  for  it. 

During  the  Convention  there  awoke,  as  it  were  from  a  sleep 
of  ages  in  the  enchanted  castle  of  Barborossa,  one  of  the 
old  mediffival  minstrels.  Ko  one  in  reality  could  be  more  a 
stranger  to  the  modem  world  than  Tieck.  He  is  the  Ariel  of 
poets,  the  frolicsome  sprite  who  sports  with  himself  and  others, 
the  true  buffoon  of  the  universe,  the  inheritor  of  Hans  Sachs 
and  the  meister-aanger.  And  yet  even  in  him  German  art  did 
not  reach  its  limit  of  separation  from  the  contemporaneous 
world.  The  mysticism  of  Jean  Paul  Richter  invented  another 
earth,  another  heaven,  a  mingling  of  supernatural  colours, 
creative  dreams  in  which  phanttnn  worlds  moved  in  the  bosom 
of  a  night  that  never  knows  a  dawn.  From  the  height  of  this 
unknown  firmament  the  angels  stretch  their  white  wings  to 
hide  and  stifle  the  cries  and  distress  of  the  real  universe. 

Here,  then,  is  a  literature  in  which  not  a  single  echo  is  found 
of  political  society.  Such  a  d^reo  of  abstraction  could  be 
attained  only  by  Uie  German  race.  That  race  appeared  about 
the  same  time  as  the  gospel,  to  spiritualise  the  world.  At 
each  of  its  ages  its  mission  has  been  to  perpetuate  the  miracle 
of  thought  without  form  :  a  paganism  without  a  victim,  au 
epic  without  the  wonderful,  a  Christianity  without  an  altar,  a 
law  without  a  code,  an  ait  without  a  country. 

In  the  second  portion  of  the  paper,  the  change  from  this 
calm  repose  to  the  bloodthirsty  enthusiasm  of  the  German 
war  poetry  is  traced.  Germany  became  discontented  with 
leaders  who  were  careless  of  mundane  affairs,  even  when  the 
soil  of  their  country  trembled  with  tho  shock  of    battles. 
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Even  Goatlie  lost  hia  popularity  in  his  old  age ;  many  felt  that 
hie  cosmopolitan  genius  had  frost-bitten  much  sincere  enthu- 
siasm, and  that  he  had  given  Germany  the  bitter  gift  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

The  change  was  visible  in  all  things.  The  echoes  of  the 
human  race,  numerous  and  nameless  in  Mozart  and  Hadyn,  give 
place  in  Weber  and  Spohr  to  a  music  peculiarly  indigenoua; 
while  in  painting  the  German  school  of  the  fourteenth  century 
Bupplants  the  Greek  art  of  Winckelmann  and  Goethe.  The 
study  of  the  frescoes  of  the  cathedrals  almost  inaugurates  a  new 
religion  There  is  a  rage  for  medievalism.  Eveiything  must 
wear  the  forms  of  Albert  Duier  and  Holbein. 

A  still  greater  change  came  over  poetry,  for  under  the  impul- 
sion of  the  new  epoch  it  threw  itself  headlong  into  the  fight 
In  1814  and  1815,  songs,  terrible  and  bloody  as  the  time,  rained 
thick.  The  poets,  with  official  mission  to  exalt  the  courage  of 
the  armies,  resembled  the  ancient  bards.  What  hymns  chatged 
with  powd<:r  l  what  joyous  ballads  flamed  forth  in  the  grape- 
shot  !  what  intrepid  iambics  rose  erect,  all  biasing  in  the  throat 
of  the  cannon  1  Then  whistled  the  enchanted  l»lls  Uke  spirits 
in  the  air ;  the  sabres  glittered  in  the  sunlight  as  the  sling  of 
a  Hartz  fairy ;  the  breasts  of  the  horses  smoked  as  a  black  wave 
of  the  Danube ;  the  streamen  of  the  lances  bathed  in  the  dew  of 
the  sun  of  LeipsicI  Who  can  ever  say  this  poetry  wanted 
reality)  Say  rather  it  was  intoxicated  with  too  much  of  it 
Itself  a  clarion  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  it  was  at  the  mercy  of 
events.  The  ball  that  struck  Koemer  in  the  forehead  just  as  he 
liod  finished  his  "  Song  of  the  Sword,"  gave  art  its  baptism  of  fire. 

Uliland  is  the  Beranger  of  Germany.  Although  belonging  to 
this  epoch,  thero  is  a  change  in  the  character  of  his  inspiration. 
The  noise  has  vanished,  the  sword  is  wiped,  the  struggle  finished ; 
pious,  he  kneels  in  victory  hke  the  angel  of  Novalis  at  the  bivouac ; 
lie  celebrates  the  freedom  of  the  soil,  the  joyful  harvest  that  ger- 
minates in  blood.  His  originality  is  consummate,  for  he  veils 
the  national  pride  in  his  soul  under  the  humility  of  an  ancient 
popular  ballad ;  he  conceals  the  sentiment  of  liberalism  under 
the  forms  of  the  Middle  Age.  This  so-called  demagogue  of  1819 
is  in  reality  a  vassal  of  Rudolph,  who  sings  his  song  under  the 
wild  plum  and  beneath  the  mined  castle  of  his  lord.  He  is  in 
poetry  what  Cornelius  is  in  painting ;  they  represent,  each  in  his 
way,  the  actual  state  of  Germany,  biding  new  sympathies  and 
a  destiny  just  beginning  to  unfold  under  venerable  institutions 
and  antiquated  forms. 

The  third  part  is  entirely  devoted  to  a  name  little  known,  as 
Quinet  says,  in  France,  and  certdnly  still  less  bo  in  Engkuid, 
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but  belonging  to  one  whom  very  diverse  thinkers  agree  in  regard- 
ing as  a  Titanic  genius.  The  mission  of  Goenes,  according  to 
Quiuet,  has  been  to  aronae  this  great  impaBsive  Genuany,  just 
as  a  toreador  excites  the  bull  in  order  to  render  biiii  furious 
for  the  Sgbt  Goenes  he  describes  as  at  once  the  apostle  and 
martyr  of  pantheiam.  Jacobin,  absolutist,  priest,  demagogue, 
papiiit,  ultramontane,  patriot,  he  veats  out  in  his  aool  all  social 
and  cosmopolite  passions  as  others  do  individual  ones.  No  man 
in  his  country  has  ever  suffered  more  in  the  name  of  liberty. 

To  his  heroic  imagination,  the  movement  of  the  invasion 
seemed  as  the  signal  of  a  new  era  in  the  human  race.  But 
when  he  found  it  brought  forth  only  the  prosaic  plagiarism  of 
constitutional  monarchy,  with  so  many  ephemeral  sovereignties, 
he  repudiated  these  half  liberties,  and  threw  down  the  glove  to 
buigher  conquests  that  he  thought  impeded  and  turned  aside 
the  true  mission  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  unity  of  the  German  races,  he 
urged  them  anew  into  history.  But  what  should  be  the  tie  that 
links  all  these  peoples  and  tongues  into  one  body  t  A  religious 
principle  could  alone  effect  the  work.  Goerres  believed  that  ha 
found  that  principle  in  a  Catholicism  renewed  at  the  source  of  the 
traditions  of  the  human  roce.  Henceforth  he  declared  war  against 
the  present.  He  attacked  the  Reformation  which  had  divided 
the  people,  the  Liberalism  which  completed  the  Reformation. 
He  conceived  for  the  profit  of  Germany  a  revolutionary  papacy, 
which,  seated  on  the  body  of  Austria,  should  exercise  in  the  north 
that  cohesive  power  that  the  papacy  of  the  Middle  Age  had 
exercised  over  the  south ;  he  would  have  a  national  dictator- 
ship, a  religious  restoration  with  a  mitred  Napoleon  at  its  head. 

Thus  liberty  was  to  lose  itself  in  faith,  as  among  the  French 
it  was  lost  in  glory.  After  the  manner  of  an  Asiatic  legislator, 
Goerres  proposed  to  immure  Genuany,  that  she  might  be  dis- 
ciplined before  going  forth  to  the  conquest  of  the  future. 
Goerres  is  of  all  the  writers  of  his  country  the  most  entirely 
German.  The  disordered  vegetation  of  a  primitive  forest  con 
alone  give  any  idea  of  his  style.  Educated  in  the  philosophy 
of  Schelling,  he  applied  it  to  history.  In  his  ortliodox  pan- 
theism, he  gathered  up  the  traditions  of  all  times,  Christian  or 
pagan,  in  order  to  make  a  new  Bible.  His  history  of  the  reli- 
gions of  the  East  is  a  work  of  art  and  divination  rather  than  of 
science. 

Nature,  which  has  opened  in  the  wide  horizon  of  Germany 
a  field  where  modem  societies  may  decide  their  political  dif- 
ferences, has  also  used  this  same  horizon  as  the  arena  in  which 
opinions  and  human  philosophy  may  ba  put  to  the  test  Young 
and  inoffensive  as  yet,  they  live  together  withontquanels,  and  they 
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believe  that  under  the  standard  of  pantheism  this  will  long  con- 
tinue. But  in  the  degree  they  develop,  each  will  follow  its  own 
humour  and  walk  in  its  own  fashion.  In  this  land  of  repose, 
there  is  nothing  to-day  but  stru^le.  Protestantism  against 
Catholicism,  pietism  against  protestantiam,  rationaliam  against 
pietism,  form  the  fatal  circle  within  whidi  you  cannot  take  a 
step  without  treading  on  a  corpsa 

All  human  opinions  have  their  rendezvous  there,  and  have 
come  there  to  enter  upon  their  last  combat  Arrived  at  its 
highest  point,  the  entire  spiritual  edifice  of  old  Germany  is 
silently  perishing.  Germany  is  itself  engaged  in  dispersing  its 
dust  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven — duet  not  of  death  but  of  life ; 
not  of  matter  but  of  thoughts ;  dust  of  ideas  which  the  God  of 
humanity  gathers  together  to  form  a  new  world. 
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ITALY.      1832. 
"  ITnoki  of  uwUwr  world,  whoaa  uhes  atUl  an  wtRn." 

It  was  b  fortunate  thing  for  Quinet  that  he  was  in  the 
provinces  during  the  early  part  of  1832,  for  it  was  just 
at  this  time  that  the  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in 
Paris,  raglDg  with  great  severity,  aad  exciting  intense 
dismay  hy  the  terrible  nature  of  the  symptoms.  The 
panic  culminated  when  the  head  of  the  Govemmeat  fell 
a  victim  to  the  plague. 

Casimir  Perier  died  on  the  1 6th  of  May,  and  it  must 
have  beeu  within  a  day  or  two  of  this  eveut  that  Edgar 
Quinet  paid  a  visit  to  Lamartine  at  Saint-Point,  where 
he  found  him  preparing  for  his  voyage  to  the  East. 
Within  a  few  days  after  he  left  Bourg  for  Lyons,  intend- 
ing  to  go  on  to  Italy.  He  eeems  to  have  gone  by  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  through  the  Simplon,  Winter  was 
hardly  over  in  the  Alps,  and  the  intense  silence  of  the 
scene  was  broken  only  by  the  deadened  sound  of  ava- 
lanches foiling  from  distant  peaks ;  the  snow,  glitter- 
ing and  rose-coloured  in  the  May  sunshine,  forming  a 
fitting  vestibule  to  "  the  garden  of  the  world." 

The  Lakes  M^^ore  and  Como  appear  to  him  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  Mediterranean,  perhaps  a  little  less 
bine,  the  Borromean  lalanda  like  a  creation  of  Ariosto. 

Of  Milan  Cathedral  he  saye :  "  The  mysticism  of  Gothic 
architecture  seems  out  of  its  element  in  this  land  of 
Saturn."    He  wonders  why,  in  Italian  Gothic,  the  spire 
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is  either  suppressed  or  separated  from  the  main  body  of 
the  church,  and  suggests  that  the  Italian  cares  less  about 
cloudland  than  the  German,  or  that  perhaps  the  temerity 
of  the  spire  was  repugnant  to  the  Koman  tradition. 

Every  scene  connected  with  Kapoleon's  campaign  ia 
Italy  had  a  fascination  for  hini :  Castiglione,  Lodi,  Kivoli. 
In  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona  he  determines  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Arcole.  He  is  astonisbed  to  find  the  bridge 
80  little — only  five  paces  wide  and  about  thirty  long — 
and  80  weak  that  a  goat  might  have  made  it  tremble. 
The  stream  it  crossed  turned  out  to  be  a  muddy  canal 
not  more  than  four  feet  deep,  the  neighbourhood  a  mono- 
tonous plain.  There  was  everything  in  the  scene  to 
depress  enthusiasm,  but  the  poet-patriot  sees  in  ita 
melancholy  fresh  causes  of  devotion  to  France,  to  France 
who  ia  always  so  holy  and  so  good,  the  victim  of  rulers 
who  restrain  her  noble  passions.  A  star  or  two  had 
appeared  before  be  quits  the  battlefield,  and  the  gates 
of  Vicenza  had  been  long  closed  when  he  reached  that 
city. 

As  he  travels  over  the  swampy  flats  on  his  way  to 
Venice  he  sees  myriads  of  fireflies,  lighting  up,  then 
going  out,  and  lighting  up  again,  like  little  wandering 
lamps  in  the  land  of  the  dead.  The  clock  in  the  cam- 
panile of  St.  Mark  struck  eleven  as  he  entered  the  Italian 
Tyre.  The  moon  was  just  emerging  from  the  clouds, 
gondolas  glided  past  him,  while  on  both  sides  of  the 
Grand  Canal  the  shadows  of  the  palaces  fell  on  the 
water,  confusing  themselves  into  an  architecture  fantastic 
as  a  dream. 

At  break  of  day  he  ia  at  the  cathedral,  and  has  poetic 
thoughts  about  the  flocks  of  pigeons  that  alight  on  evety 
statue  and  pinnacle  in  the  building.  St.  Mark's  recalls 
an  old  Byzantine  l^end,  and  looks  like  SL  Sophia,  trans- 
ported to  the  West.  He  has  no  enthusiasm  for  the  stones 
of  Venice.  Venetian  architecture  appears  to  him  to  be 
oppressed  with  the  weight  of  the  Byzantine  theology  ;  a 
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precocions  decrepitude  is  Been  through  its  gilding ;  it  baa 
the  ornate  graces  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  nothing  of 
the  wild  sublimity  of  Western  Catholicism. 

Of  the  council  chamber  in  the  Arabian-like  palace  of 
the  Dc^e,  he  says  : — 

"  The  .Yenetiaii  eennte  sat  between  two  tortuTea,  the  leads 
above,  the  subterranean  dungeons  below.  The  grand  hall  itaelf 
ia  radiant  with  the  magnificent  paintinga  of  Veronese  and  Tin- 
toretto ;  you  see  in  them  patrician  Venice  arrayed  in  all  its 
glory.  TboB  voluptnousneBs  mingled  itself  with  terror.  The 
Venetian  oligarchy  were  qnite  at  home  in  a  building  which  was 
at  once  a  pdace,  a  gaol,  and  a  museum."  He  waa  shown  a 
helmet  of  studied  beauty,  constructed  to  crush  the  heads  of  the 
accused  "Thus,"  he  remarks,  "Venice  was  artistic  even  in 
her  tortures." 

At  perpetaal  war  with  nature  and  the  world,  secrecy 
was  for  the  Venetian  state  the  first  condition  of  ita  coq- 
tinoity.  It  was  not  the  place  for  poets,  orators,  historians, 
or  philosophers.  A  mute  art  was  the  only  one  possible 
in  a  mute  society.  Yet  the  sombre  severity  of  Venetian 
policy  did  not  communicate  itself  to  its  painting.  Titian 
and  Paul  Veronese  have  the  sumptuous  sensuality  and 
the  aristocratic  character  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  but  not 
a  touch  of  its  terrible  profundity.  A  reflected  ray  of  the 
Levant  shines  from  their  canvas,  their  imaginations  have 
been  partly  formed  in  the  bazaars  of  Cyprus  and 
Byzantium. 

These  cullings  from  his  notes,  published  four  years 
after  his  letnm  from  Italy,  give  rather  his  matured 
thoughto  than  his  immediate  impressions.  These  impres- 
sions, at  least  with  r^ard  to  Venice,  were  far  more  enthu- 
siastic, as  hia  letters  show.  In  them  he  speaks  of  its 
being  impossible  to  tear  himself  away  from  Venice.  He 
wandered  from  moroiog  to  night  over  its  mysterious 
bridges,  going  about  when  it  got  dark  in  a  gondola,  and 
stopping  on  the  water  far  into  the  night. 

"  If,"  he  says,  "it  is  possible  to  die  of  happiness,  I  should 
die  here.     I  write  volumes  of  notes.    Venice  has  the  originality 
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of  Spain,  but  of  a  Spain  softened  and  rendeied  more  beantifnl 
by  its  fail.  I  am  enamoured  with  it,  and  I  can  eaj  nothing 
eke.  I  should  like  to  remain  here  and  die."  Again,  "  I  have 
mode  a  lai^^e  study  of  the  architecture  of  St.  Mark,  and  of  the 
palace  of  the  Doge.  I  inwardly  devour,  like  Saturn,  all  these 
stones,  and  it  really  affects  me  as  if  I  had  eaten  the  food  of  the 
gods.  The  women  here  are  intoxicating ;  they  have  a  grace  and 
a  seriousness  full  of  mystery,  of  which  nothing  but  their  city 
gives  any  idea.  I  have  seen  admirable  pictures  of  the  Venetian 
school  which  will  be  valuable  for  my  poem.  My  whole  ambi- 
tion as  a  writer  would  be  to  belong  to  this  school" 

In  the  following  picture  of  Venice  he  seems  to  be 
making  the  effort : — 

"  Violet  donds,  such  as  those  that  float  over  the  canras  of 
Tintoretto,  often  mass  themselves  above  the  city,  in  line*  so 
straight  that  they  might  hare  been  drawn  with  a  square.  Then 
the  light  concentrates  in  a  narrow  belt  on  the  horizon.  Every 
object  stands  out  spon  this  zone  with  incredible  distinctness ; 
masts,  cordage,  yards,  oars,  all  is  engraved  on  a  sky  of  coppet 
From  a  ground  of  bronzed  waves  emerge  the  palace  of  the  D<^, 
the  campanile  of  St.  Mark  with  its  golden  angel ;  and  then,  in 
the  isles,  the  domes  of  San  Giorgio,  of  the  Kedentore,  and  the 
Citelle.  The  entire  city  rises  from  this  empurpled  sea  like  a 
creation  of  one  of  its  painters." 

Ferrara,  with  its  "  wide  and  grass-grown  streets,"  was 
the  next  city  at  which  lie  stopped.  Quinet  shared 
Goethe's  and  Bjoon's  view  about  Taeso's  madness,  and 
nothing  so  interested  Iiini  in  Ferrara  as  a  visit  to  the 
cell  where  Leonora's  brother  immured  the  poet  He 
found  the  prison  at  the  bottom  of  a  little  court  The 
vault  was  so  low  that  in  some  parts  it  was  impossible  to 
stand  upright  A  heavy  hailstorm,  followed  by  a  biting 
wind,  seemed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  painful  memories 
of  the  place. 

From  Torquata's  prison  he  went  to  the  hooae  where 
Ariosto  dwelt,  and  found  the  scene  ei^nally  in  harmony 
with  his  prosperous  life. 

"  A  brilliant  sun  irradiated  the  chamber  of  Messir  Ludovica 
A  glossy  cat  snored  at  the  threshold.  Pigeons  beat  their  wings 
against  the  glazing  of  the  ogive  window.    Through  the  doois  of 
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the  spaTtroente  I  beard  the  wind  whispering  and  sighing  like 
the  agitated  phantoms  of  the  poet  His  writing-case  was  on  a 
table.  I  went  down  into  Uie  garden.  It  was  then  in  fall 
bloom.  I  picked  some  carnations  and  narcissus.  Diapered 
butterflies  rested  on  the  Spanish  grasses ;  a  number  of  fowls 
were  clucking.     AH  proclaimed  the  dwelling  of  a  happy  man." 

From  Ferrara  he  went  od  to  Bologna,  vhere  the  appeats 
aoce  of  the  Austrians  in  the  square  excited  his  r^e  and 
grief-  He  hastens  on  to  Florence,  where  he  stops  a 
week.  Florence  he  calls  the  living  commentary  of 
Dante.  Ite  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  of  the 
fourteenth  century  have  close  resemblances  with  the 
"  Divina  Commedia." 

He  thinks  it  impoasihle  to  live  at  Florence  without 
occupying  oneself  with  the  history  of  art.  There  the 
antique  tradition  met  with  Christian  idealism,  and 
from  the  union  came  forth  a  serenity  of  form  unknown 
in  the  Venetian  school.  As  the  emblematic  city  of 
Dante,  Florence  rises  with  each  ago  from  circle  to  circle 
in  art,  until  it  reaches  supreme  beauty.  A  new  Italy, 
more  beautiful  than  the  ancient  one,  came  out  of  the 
tomb  of  Etruria. 

He  notes  the  singular  fact  that  Borne,  which  has  given 
its  name  to  the  greatest  school,  has  never  herself  pro- 
duced poet,  painter,  or  sculptor.  It  is  often  said  that 
religious  epochs  are  favourable  to  art,  but  he  thinks  Italy 
tells  a  different  tale.  As  long  as  faith  was  profound  the 
painters  left  their  works  in  a  sort  of  divine  infancy, 
whereas  it  is  during  the  time  that  dogma  is  being 
attacked,  during  the  era  of  the  Beformation,  that  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  Venetian,  Florentine,  and  Man- 
tuan  schools  flourish.  In  the  ages  of  faith  religion 
moulds  the  painters,  in  the  ages  of  art  the  painters 
mould  religion. 

In  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  the  monuments  of  the 
Medici  made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  That  of  Lorenzo, 
son  of  Piero  di  Medici,  is  called  II  Penaeroso,  because  it 
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represents  in  80  perfect  a  manner  its  subject  seated  in 
deep  thought.  This  figate,  meditating  in  the  tomb, 
seemed  to  him  to  figure  dead  Italy  dreaming  over  her 
past 

After  he  lelt  Floi«nce  the  wanderer  passed  on  through 
Foligno  and  through  Umbria,  moving  on  towards  Soma 
On  his  road  he  went  into  the  Apennines  all  alone  during 
the  night  to  see  two  little  volcanoes,  with  a  table  knife 
in  his  pocket  to  defend  himself  from  the  bandits,  who  he 
was  told  mado  theit  pots  boil  on  the  sides  of  the  crater. 
When  he  was  still  at  some  distance  &om  Rome  he  quitted 
his  vetturino  and  monnted  a  horse,  that  he  might  see  Uie 
city  more  plainly.  It  was  hidden  to  the  last  moment 
by  the  Monte  Maiia 

In  his  description  of  the  Soman  Campagna,  he  states, 
on  the  authority  of  an  English  map  of  1834,  that  there 
were  parts  in  it  not  then  explored,  and  which  remained 
white  on  the  map  as  if  they  were  in  the  centre  of  Asia. 
AnoUiei  curious  thing  he  mentions  is,  that  at  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome — it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Porta 
Angelica,  the  one  leadiag  directly  to  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  nearest  to  the  Vatican — he  saw  a  number 
of  skulls  heaped  np  in  iron  ct^es. 

He  arrived  in  Borne  on  the  nth  of  July,  and  seems 
to  have  remained  there  a  considerable  time.  His  most 
intimate  friends  were  Chenavard  and  Gleyre,  two  artists. 

For  ancient  Some  he  has  little  sympathy.  He  thought 
that  there  was  a  character  about  Its  ruins  that  accorded 
well  with  the  monstrous  nature  of  its  empire.  He 
instances  as  an  example  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  which 
in  their  formless  masses  reveal  the  kind  of  madness  that 
had  seized  the  people  under  the  Ceesars.  From  their 
walls  he  looked  down  on  the  antique  city,  and  felt  that 
it  had  the  Babylonian  character  of  the  prophecies  and 
lay  under  sentence  of  eternal  condemnatioa 

The  retributive  vengeance  of  Providence  is  tbe  one 
thought  that  strikes  him  in  all  he  sees  of  old  Some.    Its 
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most  fitting  aspect  is  in  a  great  stoim,  for  then  outward 
nature  seems  in  accord  with  the  divine  judgment. 

"  The-firat  sign  of  euch  a  storm  ia  the  Sirocco  on  the  Campagna. 
Every  creature  becomes  silent  as  at  the  approocli  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
A  buming  vapour  awims  in  the  atmosphere.  The  crests  of  the 
tall  pines  of  the  Villa  Pamphila  Bway  to  and  fro  on  the  horizon. 
fiands  of  gulls  and  sea-birds  rise  from  Oatia,  alighting  under  the 
arches  of  the  mined  bridges.  The  Tiber  changes  colour  and 
looks  like  an  infernal  river.  Sighs  are  heard  coming  up  in 
pufis  out  of  the  rockwork  of  the  Ronia  Vecchia,  When  the  light- 
nings begin  to  flash,  they  surround  as  with  an  angry  dawn  the 
summit  of  the  coUsseum,  the  tower  of  Nero,  the  battlements  of 
Adrian's  mole,  and  the  tall  obelisks  in  the  squares.  You  might 
fancy  an  invisible  hand  was  opening  and  shutting  the  sepulchre 
of  the  old  world.  Then  the  rains  become  pale  as  ghosts ;  the 
nettles  on  the  Tbennea  emit  a  faint  odour;  and  the  piled-up 
clouds  becoming  the  colour  of  blooii,  end  in  bursting  over  the 
devoted  city. 

"  If  the  bell  of  8.  Onofrio  should  at  this  moment  happen 
to  toll,  its  feeble  sound  ia  quickly  repeated  by  a  thousand  otheis, 
and  scarcely  has  the  last  sound  died  out  when  an  immense 
murmur  exhales  from  the  earth.  The  confraternities  of  the 
dead  raise  their  mournful  chants  on  the  declivity  of  the  Aventine, 
Christian  Rome  kneels  on  the  sepulchre  of  pagan  Borne;  all 
repeating  far  into  the  night,  MUerere  /  miserere  !  " 

He  studies  Bome  of  the  Middle  Age  in  the  Byzantine 
cloisters,  in  the  baaQicas,  and  in  the  mosaics.  In  the 
latter  the  impression  of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  is 
most  complete.  There  is  in  them  the  same  barbarism 
and  the  same  sublimity  as  in  the  fathers.  Their  natural 
relation  is  with  the  catacombs,  the  Lombardian  cupolas, 
the  Gregorian  chant,  with  the  old  organ  of  ByzanUum, 
and  the  poetry  of  the  litanies  and  of  the  IHes  Iree. 

The  mosaic  in  the  mined  church  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  It 
Mura  moved  him  deeply.  This  church,  one  of  the 
earliest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borne,  and  supposed 
to  contain  the  bodies  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
was  bomt  down  in  1823.  Fortunately  the  apse  of  the 
cathedral  escaped,  and  this  contained  a  colossal  figure 
in  mosaic  of  Christ     When  Edgar  Quinet  saw  it,  the 
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fi^re  stood  among  ruins,  with  workmen  in  all  direotioDB 
cutting  stone  and  prapariog  for  a  nev  building.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  distracting  influences 

"The  religion  vhich  reigned  in  the  features,  the  attitude, 
the  gesture  of  the  figure  was,"  he  says,  "  so  profound,  that  I  was 
affected  as  if  by  a  Uturgic  portrait  sketched  by  the  hand  of 
a  martyr.  The  Christ  of  the  first  ages  seemed  to  be  there, 
pensive  over  the  ruins  of  His  church.  Under  His  feet  grew  the 
briers  of  the  Camp^na,  the  tired  grasshoppers  cried  around  Him, 
and  my  heart,  a  thousand  times  more  tired  than  they,  rose  by 
bounds  to  the  impression  of  the  lost  faith  to  which  the  stones 
around  bore  witness.  I  was  glad  to  move  away,  for  the  ,great 
eyehds  seemed  to  open  and  the  eyes  always  rested  on  me.  I 
saw  the  clouds  pass  over  the  city,  and  at  some  distance  shadow 
the  walls,  All  recalled  the  legend  of  the  travelling  Christ  at 
the  gate  of  Rome.  .  .  .  Since  then  I  have  seen  the  masterpieces 
of  the  Vatican,  but  nothing  has  so  laid  hold  of  me,  nothing  has 
appeared  to  me  bo  apocalyptic,  as  that  Christ  of  the  fourth 
century  standing  on  the  ruins  of  His  church,  amidst  the  bnish- 
wood  and  the  buffaloes  of  the  Roman  Campagna." 

The  feature  that  gives  Rome  its  character,  that,  rising 
above  all  its  ruins,  combines  its  various  periods  under 
the  visible  domination  of  the  papacy,  is  the  dome  of  SL 
Peter's.  It  is  the  manifest  emblem  of  the  triumphant 
Church.  For  the  Rome  of  the  Renaissance  is  in  some 
sort  Eome  restored  to  life  again  on  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs.  This  new  Rome  of  the  sixteenth  century 
realised  on  earth  the  ideal  city  of  the  future,  which  the 
Christians  of  the  Middle  Age  had  imagined.  Compre- 
hending all  forms  and  all  times,  it  became  the  image  of 
the  city  of  God  and  of  universal  history.  Two  great 
artists  completed  the  work ;  one  had  the  inspiration  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  other  of  the  New.  The  paint- 
ing of  RaSaelle  is  not  the  work  of  a  single  mind,  sum- 
ming up  all  that  preceded ;  it  is  so  tied  to  tradition  as 
often  to  seem  independent  of  the  will  and  choice  of  the 
artist.  Under  the  full-orbed  sun  of  the  Renaissance 
you  see  the  asceticism  and  the  sadness  of  the  Middle 
Age.     In  Baffaelle  there  is   something  of  Ferugino,   of 
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Masaccio,  and  of  Fra  Angelico.  His  frescoes  are  the 
epic  of  the  Christian  tradition. 

Michael  Angelo  is  quite  otherwise.  He  has  neither 
master  nor  past.  If  a  real  relationship  to  Dante  and 
the  Fisan  sculptors  can  be  seen  in  him,  there  is  also 
lOmething  of  the  harshness  of  civil  discord,  of  the 
vehemence  of  Savonarola,  of  the  tumultuous  spirit  of  the 
Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines ;  he  has,  above  all,  the 
Boirit  of  infallibility,  which  owes  nought  to  any  but  to 
Umself  He  makes,  he  increases  tradition ;  he  does 
mt  receive  it.  He  governs,  he  reigns,  in  the  same  way 
oi  the  Pope.  In  bis  biblical  platonism  he  has  glimpses 
o'  ideas,  forms ;  he  alone  perceives  them,  yet  he  im- 
poses them  on  the  world,  and  the  world  submits.  His 
norks  are  decrees,  his  God  ia  the  God  of  excommuni- 
cation, his  madonna  that  of  vengeance,  his  heaven  a 
menacing  one.  In  Michael  Angelo  there  is  something 
of  Gregoiy  YII.,  just  as  there  is  something  of  Leo  X.  in 
iJafTaelle. 

But  what  gives  all  its  life  to  modern  Itome  are  the 
fStes  of  Catholicism.     £ome,  Quinet  says, 

'  ia  artistic  in  matters  of  faith  at  least  as  much  as  it  is  devotee 
by  profession.  When  at  Christmas  the  peasants  come  down 
from  the  mountains,  their  rustic  rites  recall  the  primitive  times 
when  the  people  took  part  in  the  liturgy.  The  women  harmonise 
well  with  the  candelabra,  the  statues,  the  pictures,  of  the  Koman 
Church.  It  is  this  resemblance  between  the  monuments  of  art 
and  this  people  of  pilgrims  that  contributes  bo  much  to  the 
magic  of  the  fStes  of  Some." 

Then,  after  a  graphic  description  of  the  Pope  blessing 
Borne  and  the  world  on  Easter  day,  the  wanderer  hursts 
out  in  admiration — 

"  0  city  gieat  and  glorious  !  since  in  thee  is  still  found  the 
question  which  occupies  the  world,  the  only  one  that  is  worth 
debating, — shall  thy  ruler  remain  ruler  of  the  world  1  shalt  thou 
remain  queen  of  queens  t  will  it  happen  to  thee  as  to  all  the 
cities  built  by  men  ?  wilt  thou  have  thy  rising  and  thy  setting  t 
or  wilt  thou,  as  the  city  of  God,  eternally  repair  thy  ruins  I 
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"  If  lie  who  blest  thee' yesterday  ehould  die  to-morrow,  and 
disappear  without  a  successor,  where  would  be  a  solitude  like 
unto  thine)  Then  thou,  the  city  of  ruins,  wouldst  know  what 
it  is  to  be  desolate ;  for  so  long  as  that  old  man  dwells  in  the 
same  tomb  with  thee,  thy  desert  is  filled ;  he  is  thy  brid^room, 
thou  art  his  bride.  If  he  is  dying,  thon  art  dying.  If  he 
should  be  lebom,  thou  wilt  be  rebom. 

"  Pilgrim  of  doubt,  I  have  done  as  the  pilgrims  of  faith ;  I 
have  visited  the  tombs,  in  the  catacombs  I  have  touched  tte 
bones  of  the  martyrs.  Passers-by  looking  on,  might  have  sail, 
'  There  is  a  faithful  believer.'  But  while  they  prayed,  I  on'y 
listened ;  while  they  adored,  I  tried  to  adore  ;  and  when  I  kndt 
as  they  did,  my  rebellious  spirit  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  tie 
church  in  the  face  of  what  tbey  believed  to  be  God. 

"I  might,  like  others,  have  taken  for  a  sign  of  faith  tie 
amusements  of  my  fancy  or  the  commotions  of  my  imaginatiat 
But  this  snare,  to  my  mind  more  impious  than  blasphemy,  bie 
in  nowise  seduced  me.  Between  the  poet  who  dreams,  and  tie 
faithful  who  believes,  there  is,  whatever  may  be  said,  a  whde 
abyss.  Rather  than  only  half  believe,  half  love  anything,  I 
prefer  to  believe  nothing,  to  love  nothing." 

"  I  am  emerging,"  he  writes  to  his  mother  from  Rome  in  tie 
autumn  of  1832,  "from  a  trouble  so  frightful  that  I  dread  dl 
things,  and  can  give  my  confidence  to  nothing  bnt  the  stonts 
and  trees  of  the  villas." 

The  quotation  just  given  explains  what  this  "  troabli 
30  frightful "  was.  Clearly  the  temptation  of  religious 
minds  in  all  ages.  Only  make  a  little  obeisance  in  l^e 
heart  to  the  spirit  of  falsehood,  and  all  shall  be  yours, 
all  the  joys  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  peace ! 

"  Ahasuerus  "  was  the  book  he  was  writing  while  in 
Italy.  This  book  is  precious  indeed,  because  it  was 
wrung  out  of  the  agonies  of  an  honest  soul. 

Upon  leaving  Rome,  Quinet  went  to  the  south  of  Italy, 
and  one  of  hia  adventures  was  the  ascent  of  Vesuvius  by 
night.  The  volcano  was  in  a  very  irritable  state.  From 
December  2Sth,  1831,  to  February  1832,  streams  of 
lava  bad  been  pouring  forth  at  intervals,  and  on  the  1 3th 
of  August  in  the  following  year  three  streams  descended 
on  the  Torre  del  Greco,  so  that  probably  the  sight  he 
saw  was  unusually  grand.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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the  second  scene  in  the  first  part  of  "  Frometheiia  "  was 
moulded  on  this  night's  experience.  In  his  notes  he  thus 
relates  the  actual  &ct3 : — 

"At  eight  o'clock  I  set  out  from  the  little  town  of  Torre  del 
Gieco.  After  an  hour's  walk  I  reached  the  hermitaga  The 
night  was  pitch  dark.  I  tit  my  torch,  the  hermit  wished  me 
good  luck  ;  I  went  on  my  way  with  my  guide,  and  very  soon 
attained  the  foot  of  the  cone. 

"  At  this  distance  I  was  too  near  the  volcano  to  see  it :  I  only 
heard  above  my  head  explosions,  which  the  echoes  increased  in 
a  formidable  manner,  and  a  raia  of  stones  that  rolled  down  in 
the  darkness.  From  this  tempest  came  out  a  great  sigh  as  if  a 
giant  was  being  stoned.  The  wind  extinguished  my  torch ;  I 
finished  by  climbing  the  mountain  in  complete  darkness.  But 
at  the  moment  I  reached  the  summit,  an  infernal  glare  lit  up  the 
sky.  The  soil  trembled  under  my  feet ;  it  was  warm  to  the 
touch.  Through  its  cre»asses  shone  the  fiery  veins  of  a  hidden 
furnace.  In  the  midst  of  the  crater  where  I  had  come,  a  new 
one  formed  itself  which  appeared  all  in  flamea  The  mouth  of 
the  abyss  exhaled  an  immense  and  long-continued  breath.  This 
aspiration  and  respiration,  profound  and  regular  as  that  of  the 
bellows  of  a  forge,  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  oppressed  moun- 
tain. A  terrible  detonation  followed  them.  The  flaming  stones 
were  whirled  out  of  sight  and  fell  with  a  tremendous  noise  on 
the  edges  of  the  cone.  The  precipitous  sides  and  the  interior  of 
the  abyss  were  lit  up  as  in  full  daylight 

"  In  the  distant  openings  of  the  crater  the  lava  sprang  from  the 
soil  It  ran  sparkling  from  four  mouths  :  very  soon  the  moun- 
tain uttered  a  gigantic  groan.  At  the  moment  of  the  explosion, 
looking  towards  the  sea,  I  saw  distinctly  the  little  boats  at 
anchor. 

"  The  mountain  trembled  exceedingly,  but  the  waves  were  not 
moved.  It  was  fine  to  behold  the  eea  thus  slumbering  peace- 
fully at  the  base  of  the  exasperated  .mountain.  The  hay  of 
Naples  resembled  the  Angehca  of  Ariosto  under  the  extended 
wings  of  the  chimera. 

"  I  sat  down  on  the  trembling  earth  ;  nature  was  seized  with  a 
dizziness  to  which  I  abandoned  myself  with  delight  These 
intervals  of  noise  and  silence,  of  light  and  darkness  ;  the  calm 
of  the  n^ht,  the  calm  not  less  great  of  the  sea ;  the  mountain 
starting  with  emotion :  all  these  contrary  effects  strengthened  one 
another.  Without  reflecting  upon  it,  I  fouud  in  this  sight  a 
crowd  of  images  applicable  to  the  moral  state  in  which  I  then 
was,  and  whidi  had  got  so  much  worse  since  I  left  Rome. 
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"  I  passed  the  nigbt  on  this  height.  When  the  day  appealed 
I  waa  able  to  satiate  myself  at  leisure  with  a  vievof  the  famous 
gulf  that  stretched  at  my  feet.  In  the  distance  the  isle  of  Capri, 
in  form  hke  an  ancient  galley,  shut  out  the  open  sea.  The  sun 
rose  on  the  other  side  of  Pompeii ;  it  rested  some  time  on  the 
tombs  like  a  funeral  torch.  It  was  the  signal  for  a  multitude  of 
little  vessels  to  quit  the  shore  and  hoist  their  sails.  I  beard  at 
the  same  moment  the  noise  of  the  towns  and  villages  waking 
up.  The  vines  entwined  among  the  poplars  began  to  shiver  in 
the  sea  bieeze,  a  moment  sfter  the  light  sparkled  on  the  wrinkled 
water ;  a  golden  vapour,  like  tbe  dust  of  stars,  rose  on  the 
horizon  ;  the  air  was  loaded  with  perfumes.  All  nature  appeared 
drunk  as  at  a  pagan  fSte ;  and  as  long  as  the  volcano  continued 
to  be  agitated,  this  Christian  Campania  resembled  the  sybil 
muttering  on  the  tripod." 

In  Naples,  the  city  of  the  senses,  he  remarks  that  the 
most  important  monuments  are  tombs,  and  that  those 
tombs  nearly  all  belong  to  tbe  epoch  of  the  Spanish  rule. 
He  makes  the  observation  that  from  this  careless  people, 
■whose  hero  appears  to  be  Polichinello,  have  arisen  men 
of  the  highest  spiritual  type,  or  of  boundless  enei^ — 
Pythagoras  and  hia  school,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Vico,  Spag- 
Qoletto,  Salvator  Kosa.  He  describes* an  improvisatore 
reciting  his  stories  to  a  crowd  of  the  "noble  public" — 
nobile  publico — seated  in  a  circle  beneath  the  shadow  of 
a  sail-doth  on  the  mole.  He  moralises  over  the  difBcuIties 
of  a  young  monk  of  the  Camaldoli  in  tbe  midst  of  the 
attractions  nature  spreads  aroand  him. 

The  siren  character  of  nature  in  this  neighbourhood 
leads  bim  to  speak  of  the  scenes  of  Roman  voluptuous- 
ness. When  the  Romans  began  to  grow  corrupt  and  to 
become  disgusted  with  the  grandeur  and  severity  of  their 
city,  they  sought  this  nature  intoxicated  and  monstrous 
as  themselves.  The  mixture  of  voluptuousness  and  terror 
characteristic  of  the  times  of  Tiberius,  Nero,  Caligula, 
had  its  natural  counterpart  in  the  promontories  of  Capri 
and  Misenum.  Here,  bard  by  the  lakes  Averaus  and 
Acherusia,  the  entrances  to  the  infernal  regions,  Roman 
society  planted  its  villas  and  held  its  insolent  feasts. 
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Visiting  the  isle  of  Capri,  he  finds  the  abode  of  the 
emperor  hidden  among  tufta  of  wormwood.  A  hermit 
dwells  among  its  ruins.  In  front  is  the  open  sea,  on  the 
left  the  gulf  of  Sorrento  and  the  peaks  of  Amalfi.  From 
thence  the  old  emperor,  with  the  instinct  of  his  successor, 
the  osprej,  could  look  down  upon  his  empire,  and  see 
coining  from  afar  the  tempest  wliich  no  ship  could  avoid. 

"  At  bottom  the  antique  world  was  disgusted  with  itself,  and 
tried  to  escape  from  itaeU  by  every  open  road.  Those  at  the 
head  of  affairs  vaguely  felt  that  a  great  change  was  preparing 
against  which  it  was  impossible  to  contend.  Despair  seized 
them,  but  they  did  not  know  whether  the  evil  was  in  their  own 
hearte  or  in  that  of  the  people,  in  the  great  or  in  the  gods,  but 
they  knew  that  they  must  perish,  and  that  the  whole  universe 
was  in  the  plot.  Uenoe  this  prodigious  fright,  this  ceaseless 
suspicion." 

While  in  Capri  he  very  nearly  got  shut  up  for  a  week 
in  the  grotto  Azura.  In  company  with  two  others,  a 
doctor  and  a  painter,  he  had  entered  the  grotto  in  the 
osnal  way;  lying  down  flat  in  the  boat,  the  entrance 
being  only  three  feet  high.  The  extraordinary  beauty  of 
this  azure  cavern  is  well  known.  Qulnet  calls  it  "  the 
sapphire  shell  of  the  siren  of  Naples." 

The  painter  commenced  a  sketch,  and  none  of  them 
perceived  that  the  wind  was  freshening  without.  When 
they  did,  it  was  too  late,  the  storm  was  up.  From  the 
aides  of  the  mountain  came  roarings  like  a  herd  of  sea- 
bulls,  and  at  times  explosions  like  the  battery  of  a  fort. 
The  waves  quickly  blocked  up  the  opening.  The  basin 
of  the  gulf,  so  tranquil  an  hour  before,  rose  in  its  turn, 
and  the  visitors  remained  plunged  in  livid  obscurity. 
When  the  flood  withdrew  they  could  see  the  ravines  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  gulf.  After  one  of  its  returns  they 
tried  to  follow  the  wave,  but  just  as  they  reached  the 
opening  it  rose  again  and  broke  over  tbem  with  fury.  It 
raised  their  boat  perpendicularly,  forced  it  against  the 
side  of  the  cavern,  and  finally  threw  it  into  the  centre. 
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Quinet  proposed  to  try  and  Bwim  out  in  ordei  to  get 
succour,  but  thia  was  impracticable^  owing  to  the  violent 
way  in  which  the  surf  beat  against  the  entrance. 

They  made  up  their  minda  that  they  should  have  to 
pasa  the  night  in  the  place,  and  got  on  to  the  ledge  of  a 
rock.  At  sunset  the  sea  fell  About  an  hour  afterwards 
they  thought  that  they  beard  voices.  Some  inhabitants 
of  Capri,  who  had  seen  them  leave  in  the  morning,  had 
divined  their  embarrasstnent.  They  attempted  to  tag  them 
out,  but  could  not  succeed  untU  night  had  closed  in  and 
the  wind  had  fallen. 

On  All  Saints'  day  in  Naples  he  saw  the  skulls  of  the 
dead  brought  out  from  their  tombs  and  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  vaults  of  the  churches  between  lighted 
tapers,  each  having  its  name  written  on  the  forehead. 
The  crowd  came  and  looked,  bnt  betrayed  no  horror,  either 
because  it  was  a  traditional  custom,  or,  as  Quinet  suggests, 
because  there  is  in  the  soil  of  this  country  a  mixtnre  of 
asceticism  and  sensuality  which  time  cannot  efiace. 

Of  the  street  of  tombs  in  Pompeii  he  says  : — 

"  Tou  come  here  in  too  close  proximity  with  the  vulgar  details 
of  life  in  antiquity.  The  caricatures  on  the  walls  take  away  all 
senoQsness  from  the  past ;  you  are  in  the  midst  of  the  gossip  of 
the  dead  of  a  little  provincial  town.  Pompeii  is  not  a  Sodom 
coademned  bj  celestial  fire,'it  is  only  the  Epicurean  sarcophagUB 
of  a  courtisan  of  Campania." 

Fsestum  was  the  extreme  point  of  his  travels  in  Italy. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  "  The  Three  Temples,"  he  went 
into  a  dilapidated  locarida,  that  contained  a  sick  peasant 
The  hut  recalled  one  of  those  bewitched  dwellings  he  had 
read  of  in  the  feverish  book  of  Apuleius,  It  had  the  same 
destitution,  the  same  magical  memories  and  surrounding 
names.  He  asked  some  food ;  his  miserable  host  set  before 
him  curdled  milk  and  bread.  But  what  with  the  excessive 
heat  and  the  miasma  of  the  maremma  he  fell  asleep,  and 
had  a  dream  that  he  conld  not  forget 

"  Italy  appeared  without  inhabitants ;  by  degrees,  howeveT,  all 
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the  art  forma  that  I  bad  seen  and  admired  in  my  route  awoke 
from  the  cold  marble,  or  came  out  of  the  picture-fnunea,  becoming 
real  beings,  and  walking  about  instead  of  the  inhabitants  who 
were  no  more.  The  Venetians  were  the  tiiBt  to  throw  off  the 
dnat  which  covered  tbem.  They  assembled  with  light  steps 
on  the  Lido,  and  mnrmured  together  in  a  tongue  flowing  and 
coloured  as  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic.  Leonard!  da  Vinci's 
Mona  Lisa  bent  over  the  bank  to  look  at  herself  is  the  Lago 
Garda.  Michael  Angela's  syhila  seated  themselves  in  the 
Camp^na  of  Rome,  and  day  and  night  from  the  Ch^l  of  San 
Lorenzo  rose  up  shivering,  like  celeetial  Bohemians.  In  Giotto's 
campanile,  wiliiont  a  moment's  rest,  the  blessed  anachoritea  of 
Fiesole,  quitting  theii  cells  and  theii  frescoes,  ran  up  and  down, 
unrestrained  by  fear  of  mortal  man. 

"  Along  the  coasts,  how  many  angels  and  arehangels  came  down 
from  the  old  heaven  of  Byzantine  art,  folding  their  golden  wings 
as  they  rested  near  the  shore  !  From  their  tuscan  viols  they 
drew  forth  ineffable  sounds,  such  as  those  I  bad  imagined  in  the 
forest  of  the  Dombes  I  They  chanted  entire  poems  of  which  I 
bad  babbled  the  first  syllables  as  I  wandered  along  the  damp 
meadow  paths.  Finally,  I  saw  Baffaelle's  Virgin  with  the  vei^ 
passing  with  her  two  children  into  the  garden  of  the  desars : 
there  she  gathered  fresh  flowers,  and  she  smiled,  for  no  human 
doubt  had  yet  communicated  itaetf  to  these  daughters  of  man's 
spirit  They  alone  had  kept  the  faith  of  the  bygone  ages,  and 
that  eternal  love  of  which  the  earth  was  deprived.  I  heard  a 
voice  that  said,  '  Holy,  holy  be  for  ever  this  land  of  Italy, 
this  land  that  has  nourished  os  with  her  paps,  and  clothed  ns 
with  the  summer's  sun.' " 
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THE  POET. 

••  Whtn  I*  th»  nun  »bo  doonot  nsri  *ii  Inwd  iblDtlon  bctora  ucompBdilDg  fall 
taaki  Wben  li  ha  who  hu  not  t«tl)*d  In  tbs  flood  of  banan  Irish  bafonneginng, 
ucoldlDg  io  the  orisnUl  8ip«««lon,  ths  now  lils,  thlt  ti,  the  lib  of  ln«idrmHont 
Vh«n  !■  th«  phlloMphw,  th*  »rUit  nho,  once  it  Inat,  hM  not  vmihed  tbg  dmt  off 
hia  dnusa  on  the  abom  of  the  Immicukte  Ukaa,  ind  cooled  hti  brow  In  ths 
unbttionuble  ibyul  Dim  not  stst;  post,  betoro  eommendng  bli  wurk,  commntio 
utth  Uioull  In  the  Mcret  of  ths  lonM,  or  In  ths  secret  of  bis  own  b«utl  The 
palntffls  el  Ibo  Mlddlo  Age,  more  poeU  then  pelntsn,  knelt  down  before  taking  up 
tholr  pencils ;  thsj  begert  by  wonhJpplDg  within  themeelTee  the  Imige  thsj  wsro 
about  to  ropreaent.  *  hat  la  thla  but  lo  aay,  that  no  one  on  onlor  ths  kingdom  of 
poeb7,  of  ^lilowpby,  of  reaaan,  without  pMdDK  through  a  trial  of  aoms  kind  I " 
— SmIiu  ef  Uu  Sitlgiom. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FRANCS,  GERMANY,  ITALY.      183I-I832. 

VhatfTsr  joo  moy  m;,  I  wu  nuda  for  ■ 
—LOUT  u  Au  XiOtfr,  StttinlHT  tiab. 

The  wanderei  now  became  the  poet.  The  pilgrim 
through  many  laads  dov  sought  to  depict  a  pilgrimage 
far  more  tortuous  than  the  oue  his  actual  feet  had  trod, 
the  wanderings  of  his  soul  found  their  reflection  in  this 
pilgrim  life.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  image  ever  consecrated 
by  Christian  thought  and  feeling  to  man's  interior 
travail.  Many  before  had  spoken  of  the  believer,  the 
saint,  as  a  pilgrim ;  no  one  bad  thought  of  depicting  the 
sceptic,  the  accursed,  under  such  an  emblem.  But  is 
it  less  true? 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim  wandered  by  faith  through  the 
wilderness  of  this  world  to  the  celestial .  city ;  Quinet's 
pilgrim  wanders  in  doubt  through  the  wliole  visible 
earth  until  be  reaches  bis  final  bourn, — the  day  of 
judgment  The  one  is  a  picture  of  the  struggling  soul  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  other  of  the  same  internal 
conflict  in  the  nineteenth.  In  the  first  it  is  the 
individual  soul,  purely  and  simply  ;  in  the  last  it  is 
still  the  individual  soul,  but  that  soul  mingled  with 
the  idea  of  the  soul  of  Humanity ;  the  personality  ia 
strong  as  ever,  but  the  boundary  between  it  and  the 
universal  soul  is  undefined.  In  the  first  the  salvation 
of  the  individual  soul  is  the  absorbing  thought ;  in  the 
last  the   effort  after   salvation  is   lost  in  a  sense  of 
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reprobation,  the  soul  wanders  guidelees,  but  impelled 
by  aa  eternal  restlessness  towards  a  goal  which  always 
seems  distant  and  unattainable.  In  the  first  the  soul 
is  ascetic,  it  quits  even  wife  and  children,  that  it  may 
itself  escape  from  destruction;  in  the  last  destruction 
would  be  welcome,  nought  seems  worth  existence  until 
it  finds  ite  partner.  Woman  to  the  first  appears  a 
siren  beckoning  the  soul  to  perdition,  woman  in  the 
last  appears  the  sole  link  with  heaven.  Peace,  joy, 
praise — these  are  the  objects  after  which  the  elder 
pilgrim  sought,  and  in  which  he  found  his  rest ;  sadness, 
weariness,  a  sense  of  treachery  in  all  things,  a  feeling 
that  creation  regards  him  as  an  outcast,  and  drives 
him  from  eveiy  joy,  as  one  branded  with  the  mark  of 
Cain — this  is  the  tone  of  mind  in  which  the  modem 
pilgrim  treads  the  weary  journey  from  Jerusalem  to 
judgment. 

An  evangelist  arouses  the  elder  pilgrim,  the  Scriptures 
have  furnished  the  impetus  which  has  filled  his  soul 
with  a  longing  after  heavenly  things ;  an  angel  of  wrath 
commands  the  unhappy  pilgrim  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  leave  the  home  of  his  childhood,  to  mount  the  black 
steed  of  care,  to  bid  adieu  for  ever  to  qtuet  rest,  and  for 
wbatt — because  he  has  rejected  the  Christ. 

Thrice  unhappy  soul,  thrice  unhappy  age,  that  has 
bid  farewell  to  all  joy,  all  hope,  yet  preserves  a  con- 
science, a  faith  below  all  doubt,  a  love  stronger  than 
death,  shall  its  pilgrimi^e  be  less  interesting  than  that 
of  the  pilgrimage  of  the  struggler  after  righteousness 
in  the  age  of  puritanism  ?  Soul  of  the  mighty  dreamer, 
thy  mantle  hath  fallen  on  one  who,  like  thee,  not  only 
pondered  but  fought;  on  one  who,  like  thee,  wrought 
out  of  his  own  inner  consciousness,  bis  own  sad  experi- 
ences, the  parable  of  his  age.  Like  thee  he  lay  in 
prison,  but  his  prison  was  an  intellectual  one.  He 
wandered  bound  and  tied  through  many  lands,  writing 
his  allegory,  piece  by  piece,  in  Italian  cities,  in  German 
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cathedrals,  in  French  Tillt^es,  in  Greek  deserts.  The 
pilgrim  of  faith  spun  his  divine  allegory  in  a  cell  in 
Bedford  gaol;  the  pilgrim  of  doubt  needed  to  be  re- 
minded how  empty  were  the  noblest  works  of  human 
genius  in  the  presence  of  an  eternal  void,  before  he 
could  wring  out  in  full  measure  the  agony  of  despair 
that  bad  seized  upon  him  and  upon  all  his  contem- 
poraries. 

"To-day  a  Btrauge  malady  ceaselessly  tonaenta  as.  How 
shall  I  describe  it !  It  is  not  like  yours,  KeniS,  mere  decay  ;  it 
is  far  more  poignant  and  severe.  Day  by  day  it  reanimates  the 
heart  only  that  it  may  feed  itself.  It  is  the  shadow  of  future 
evil — evil  most  bitter,  which,  never  slumberiug,  stands  hour  by 
hour  at  your  bedside,  saying  to  you,  as  to  the  little  Capet,  '  Can 
you  sleep  t  As  for  me,  I  wait  and  watch  ! '  From  the  bottom 
of  our  souls  we  already  feel  what  is  going  to  happen.  That 
nothing  is  already  something  which  makes  us  pant  with  torror. 
We  see  it,  we  touch  it,  although  the  world  is  still  unaware  of 
it.  What  kills  us  is  not  the  feebleness  of  our  own  thought,  it 
is  having  to  support  the  weight  of  the  future  in  the  void  of  the 
present  In  order  to  cure  our  fever,  we  put  to  our  mouths  the 
cup  in  which  to-morrow  human  lips  will  drink,  but  it  is  not 
ouia.  What  are  these  pains  that  agonise  humanity  1  Is  it 
about  to  give  birth  to  a  God  I " 

When  this  work  first  appeared,  a  French  critic*  thus 
1  himself: — 


"  There  is  in  this  work,  so  unexpected,  so  poetic,  so  likely  to 
disconcert  routine,  all  that  can  excite  admiration  and  sharpen 
sarcasm.  Its  ground  and  form,  thought  and  language,  are  alike 
marked  by  force  and  quite  dazzling  in  their  novelty.  Indeed, 
the  colours  are  too  vivid,  the  effects  too  intense,  the  disdain  for 
half-tones  too  absolute.  Everything  hastens  on,  sparkles,  gushes 
forth.  At  the  sound  of  this  lyric  torrent,  thought,  even  when 
most  accustomed  to  the  boldest  flights  of  the  imagination,  starts 
back,  unwilling  to  cross  the  vortex.  Instead  of  flowing  majes- 
tically along,  restrained,  reposeful,  poetry  here  overflows  its 
banks,  rushing  on,  devouring  its  bed,  and  hurrying  us  with  the 
lapidity  of  lightning  to  the  last  limits  of  the  unknown.  In 
this  voyt^e  beyond  time  and  the  world,  very  few  among  us  are 
clear-sighted  enough  not  to  be  troubled  with  vertigo.  Moreover, 
there  is  nothing  in  contemporaneous  art  which  will  prepare  us 
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for  fiuch  an  experience,  Eyron,  Goethe,  Chateaubriand,  have 
dug  deep  into  the  human  soul,  but  none  of  them  hoe  any- 
where attempted  the  infinite  beyond  the  heart  and  brain  of  man. 
Edgar  Quinet  specially  seeks  it  in  nature ;  it  ia  the  secret  of 
creation  that  he  pursues.  His  epirttualism  slope  nowhere  in 
the  scaJe  of  beings.  He  intenogates  the  soul  of  the  ocean,  the 
thought  of  the  stars,  the  song  of  the  flowers,  the  silence  of  the 
desert,  with  03  much  love  as  the  spirit  of  the  races,  the  voice  of 
the  ages,  the  murmurs  of  the  crowd,  the  thought  of  the  cathe- 
drals. His  vocation  is  to  decipher  the  great  letters  that  the 
finger  of  the  Eternal  has  printed  on  all  things,  and  to  translate 
in  poetic  vibrations  the  secret  music  that  the  world  exhales  from 
the  bosom  of  each  of  its  elements,  and  from  all  its  creatures." 

The  form  in  which  Quinet  haa  thrown  his  drama  is 
that  of  the  ancient  mysteries,  that  form  so  free  and 
universal,  harmonising  in  many  ways  with  the  nature  of 
the  legend.  The  Mystery  takes  four  days  to  unfold  itself, 
with  an  interlude  between  each,  a  prologue  and  an  epi- 
logue enclosing  the  whole. 

AHASUERUS. 

Heaven  is  the  scene  of  the  prologue.  Nearly  three  thousand 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  day  of  Judgment  The  world  that 
then  ceased  to  exist  had  been  dominated  by  evil ;  that  which  God 
is  about  to  create  will  be  a  better  one.  St.  Michael,  St.  Thomas, 
St  Bonaventuro,  great  St  Hubert  of  Liege,  Fythagoras.  Joseph 
the  Just,  and  Marcus  Tullius,'  are  chosen  to  keep  watch  over 
this  new  universe ;  and,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  their  office,  they 
are  made  to  understand  the  mystery  of  the  old  by  a  draJnatic 
representation  in  eternal  forms  of  its  history.  Every  epoch,  all 
ages  ;  everything,  in  fact,  great  and  small,  from  the  hoary  ocean 
to  the  flower  of  a  day,  finds  a  voice  and  reveals  the  secret  of  its 
being.     There  is  silence  in  heaven,  and  the  spectacle  commences. 

The  first  day,  called  Ike  Creation,  covers  the  whole  youth  of 
the  world,  and  extends  to  the  birth  of  the  Christ 

It  opens  with  the  ocean,  as  yet  the  sole  creation,  complaining 
to  its  Lord  of  only  seeing  Him  in  its  immensity.  Era  long 
Leviathan,  the  bird  Vinateyna,  the  serpent,  the  tieh  Macar,  people 
the  vaters,  the  earth,  and  the  skies.  Lately  emerged  from 
nothingness,  these  new  creatures  examine  their  dweUing-place. 
Finding  no  other  beings  but  themselves,  they  imagine  that  they 
are  its  masters,  and  with  one  voice  they  cry,  "  It  is  we  who  are 
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God ! "  The  hoary  ocean  reproves  their  folly,  and  bids  them 
make  another  search,  for  there  ts  One  who  bears  them — One 
the  stroke  of  whose  swoid  resounds  louder  than  the  scales  of 
Leviathan,  whose  wings  are  larger  than  those  of  the  bird  Vina- 
teyna,  whose  vrounds  are  more  terrible  than  those  of  the  serpent 
with  a  thousand  heads. 

Another  epoch,  and  giants  and  Titans  awake  in  the  caverns  of 
the  earth,  and  speak  dreamily  to  each  other.  To  the  foreboding 
of  one  of  their  number,  these  sons  of  earth  reply  by  throwing 
themselves  with  ardour  into  their  work,  and,  breaking  up  the 
stones  and  the  clay,  build  gigantic  walls,  and  set  up  sharp  rocks 
which  they  covet  with  runes  and  hieroglyphs.  The  Eternal 
causes  His  &ithful  ocean  to  efi&ce  beneath  its  floods  this  rough 
sketch  of  life  as  something  with  which  He  is  not  satisfied. 

Next  comes  a  scene  in  which  a  great  despot  has  set  np  a  high 
tower  and  defies  the  universe.  The  story  of  King  Knut  and 
his  courtiers  here  takes  the  form  of  a  gigantic  legend  of  the 
flood. 

The  human  tribes  appear  assembled  on  the  Himalayas.  Saluting 
day  and  night,  the  sea,  the  rivers,  the  everlasting  hills,  they  ask 
each  object  in  natnre  to  tell  them  of  their  Creator.  The  tima 
comes  for  them  to  depart.  Who  will  show  them  the  way  I  One 
tribe  chooses  the  Ganges  for  guide  ;  another,  the  griffin ;  a  third, 
the  ibia.  Tlie  people  are  quickly  tired  and  want  to  rest,  but 
their  chosen  leaders,  imperturbable,  hurry  them  forward  to  their 
predestined  home,  prophesying  in  symbolic  langnage  their  future 
history. 

Next  is  seen  a  cloudless  night  In  the  East  The  moon,  the 
stars,  a  flower  of  the  desert,  the  floods  of  the  Euphrates  gently 
murmuring  beneath  the  willows;  all  appear  possessed  with  the 
mystery  of  the  universe.  A  concert  rises  sweetly  sad — a  sigh  of 
a  slave,  a  word  of  a  king,  a  quire  of  priests.  The  history  of  the 
ages  that  have  no  annals  is  related  by  the  mouth  of  the  sphinx. 
In  this  strange  song  are  mingled  the  voices  of  Thebes,  of 
14'ineveh,  of  Persepolis,  of  Palmyra. 

Babylon  proposes  to  make  of  all  theii  gods  only  one  GohI 
Jerusalem  appears,  proclaiming  good  tidings ;  she  has  seen  a 
God  lying  in  the  manger  of  a  stable.  Three  kings,  the  oldest 
and  iJie  wisest,  are  deputed  by  the  East  to  go  and  adore  the 
new-bom  God.  Tliey  offer  the  Christ  a  cup  of  ruddy  gold  from 
which  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  drunk,  and  a  heavy  crown 
garnished  vfith  nails  made  of  rubies.  The  vi^in  mother  is 
frightened  at  the  gifts,  and  the  Infant  shows  more  pleasure 
at  the  presence  of  the  shepherds.  The  kings  turn  from  Him 
weeping.  The  sun  of  the  old  East  is  obscured,  the  dawn  of  the 
West  arises.    Above  the  roof  where  the  Christ  sleeps  sing  the 
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small  birds,  then  comes  a  song  from  ttie  shepherds,  after  which 
the  angel  £achel  sings  to  her  viol,  and  the  scene  concluding  by 
a  dialogue  between  the  mother  and  child  concerning  their  return 
to  their  eternal  home. 

To  the  first  day  succeeds  a  dance  of  demona.  Beelzebub, 
Lucifer,  Ashtoreth,  criticise  the  heavenly  drama. 

The  second  day,  the  Paaeion,  commences  by  a  lamentation  of 
the  desert.  Its  favourite  palm-tree  has  caught  sight  of  the 
Christ  toiling  ap  the  rugged  path  that  leads  to  Golgotha.  For 
the  love  of  Jehovah  and  the  palm-tree,  the  desert  strains  itaelf 
to  overwhelm  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  with  clouds  of  sand  befoi« 
the  Christ  can  arrive  at  Calvary,  but  its  course  is  too  slow. 
Already  the  crowd  follow  Jesus  staggering  beneath  His  cross. 
Ahasuerus  stands  before  his  door,  a  partaker  in  their  cruel 
delight.  The  Saviour  turns  to  him ;  asks  him  for  a  little  water. 
He  bega  him  to  help  Him  to  carry  His  cross,  but  AhasueruB 
turns  away  with  contempt  He  asks  him  to  let  Him  rest 
at  his  threshold,  and  Ahasuerus  cries  out :  "  Sorcerer,  get  out 
of  my  way.  Move  on,  move  on,"  Then  the  Christ  replies : 
"  Why  hast  thou  said  this,  Ahasuerus  t  Thou  it  is  who 
wilt  move  on  until  the  last  judgment  Wherever  thou  goest 
thou  shalt  be  called  The  Wandbrino  Jbw.  Thou  it  ia  who 
shalt  never  find  seat  on  which  to  rest  thyself,  nor  mountain 
stream  at  which  to  slake  thy  thirst.  Thou  slialt  bear  in  my 
stead  the  burden  I  go  to  lay  down  on  the  cross.  In  thy 
thirst  thou  shalt  drink  the  dregs  that  I  shall  leave  at  the 
bottom  of  my  cup.  Others  shall  have  my  vesture,  thou  alone 
shalt  inherit  my  endless  sorrow.  From  thy  staff  shall  bud  the 
hyssop,  from  thy  flask  shall  flow  nothing  but  wormwood  and 
gall ;  despair  shall  grasp  the  girdle  of  thy  reins.  Thou  art  the 
man  who  shall  never  see  death.  ...  I  go  to  Golgotha,  but 
then,  thou  shalt  go  on  from  ruin  to  ruin,  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, without  ever  reaching  thy  Calvary.  The  gate  of  thy  city 
shall  say  to  thee,  '  Further  on,  my  bench  is  for  others ; '  the 
river  where  thou  wouldest  rest  thyself  will  say  to  thee,  '  Further 
on  I  my  bank  is  my  own,  it  is  full  of  briers.'  And  the  sea,  too, 
will  say,  'Further  on,  further  on;  art  not  thou  that  eternal 
traveller  who  goes  from  people  to  people,  from  age  to  age,  drink- 
ing nothing  but  tears,  who  sleeps  not,  day  nor  night,  and  who 
can  never  return  by  the  way  that  thou  hast  had  to  ascend  1 ' .  .  . 
Thoa  art  the  man  who  shall  go  from  temple  to  temple  asking 
for  me,  but  without  ever  meeting  me.  Thou  art  the  man  who 
■hall  cry.  Where  is  He  1  until,  guided  by  the  dead,  thou  shalt  find 
thyself  on  the  way  to  the  last  judgments     When  thou  seest  me 
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again  1117  eyes  will  be  as  a  flame  of  lire,  and  my  finger  will  be 
raised  to  beckon  thee  into  the  Valley  of  Jehoahaphat. 

At  the  voice  of  tlie  Ciuiet  a  Roman  soldier  throws  away  his 
anna  and  returns  to  his  wife  and  little  ones  in  Calabria,  while 
the  crowd  fall  back  in  dismay.  Let  Ahasuema  be  the  scape- 
Roat  of  Juda,  they  will  remain  peacefully  on  their  own  thresholds 
and  drink  the  wine  of  CarmeL 

The  condemned  sun  is  as  one  tbundeiBtmck.  Coming  to 
himself,  he  would  go  back  into  his  hoose  and  ask  hia  sister 
Martha  to  sing  a  hymn,  hoping  thus  to  get  rid  of  the  terrible 
voice  which  still  rings  in  his  eats.  But  on  turning  to  the 
door  of  his  bouse  there  stands  an  angel  of  woe,  leaninf;  against 
tiie  black  maoe  of  a  horse.  It  is  St  Michael  wttb  Sem^h^  the 
horse  that  has  wandered  night  and  day  sinoe  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  Ahasuema  must  mount  and  depart  as  soon  as  the 
night  is  come. 

Inside  the  house  bis  little  brothers  are  playing,  and  bis  father 
Nathan  rejoicing  over  the  fikte  of  the  false  King  of  the  Jews, 
and  even  indulging  the  hope  that  perchance  one  of  hia  own  sons 
may  prove  the  true  Messiah.  Embracing  his  family,  and  bidding 
a  last  adieu  to  the  seat  at  the  door  and  the  paternal  threshold, 
Ahasneros  sets  out  for  the  West,  calling  on  the  birds  of  the 
night  to  precede  him  and  to  prepare  for  him  a  resting-place. 

After  a  first  tour  of  the  earth  the  feet  of  his  berse  strike  the 
dead  leaves  of  the  Valley  of  Jehosbaphat.  The  weary  traveller 
would  rest  there  and  drink  one  drop  of  water  from  the  muddy 
spring,  but  the  valley  refuses  to  allow  him.  The  anewer  to 
rach  of  his  prayers  b  only  an  echo  of  the  malediction  pronounced 
by  the  Christ 

To  avenge  the  death  of  that  Just  One,  the  Eternal  lannches 
the  barbaric  hordes  against  the  old  Soman  world,  as  formerly 
He  launched  the  waters  of  the  deluge  against  the  young  world 
of  the  East  The  Goths,  the  Hnns,  the  Hericles,  rush  together 
to  the  spot  where  the  Boman  maie  bas  &llen,  in  order  to  trample 
her  to  death  with  their  hoofs. 

Then  a  second  interlude  intervenes.  The  horses  of  Attila 
recall  the  battle-horses  of  France,  and  give  occasion  to  the  poet 
to  arouse  the  flaf^ging  patriotism  of  bis  countiymen. 

The  third  day.  Death,  introduces  us  to  the  Middle  Age. 
From  a  battlemented  tower  that  overhangs  the  Rhine,  is  beard 
at  midnight  a  melancholy  voice  talking  with  the  watcbmaa 
The  voice  is  that  of  a  Christian  monarch.  Their  conversation 
awakens  St  Eloi,  and  he  explains  to  King  Dagobert  the  mani- 
fest signs  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world. 
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In  the  neit  scene  Death,  under  the  guise  of  an  old  woman 
called  Mob,  appears  seated  by  some  ashes;  Rachel,  a  young  girl, 
lives  with  her.  Once  an  angel,  Rachel  has  fallen  from  heaven, 
and  now  lives  with  Death  aa  her  servant.  Her  ein — pity  for 
Ahasuerus,  in  whose  misemble  fate  she  forgot  the  suffering  God. 
Mob  continually  reminds  her  of  her  former  blessedness,  and 
ridicules  her  fo?  longing  after  it  "  What  dost  thou,  seated  on 
thy  chair,  gazing  all  day  long  through  one  pane  of  the  window 
at  a  coiner  of  the  heavens  t  Thou  wilt  never  more  re-enter 
that  world  of  dreams." 

Panting,  exhausted,  imploring  death,  Ahasnerus  draws  nigh 
to  the  city  where  Mob  and  Rachel  live.  His  faithful  steed  is 
not  proof  against  the  approach  of  Mob,  it  falls  and  dies  at  the 
gate  of  the  city.  Ahasuerus  only  feels  faint.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Rachel  seems  already  to  have  lightened  the  curse,  his 
sentence  begins  to  receive  a  less  lit«Tal  execution.  He  has  been 
everywhere,  but  one  place  remained — a  woman's  heart :  that 
place  he  has  found ;  be  has  for  one  day,  at  least,  found  rest  It 
will  no  longer  be  his  feet,  but  his  heart  and  his  mind,  that  will 
bare  to  traverse  this  new  universe.  But  it  will  be  a  new 
anguish,  for  she  who  loves  him  vill  die,  and  he  will  continue  to 
exist  More  solitary,  more  cursed  than  ever,  he  will  have  to 
move  on  in  the  road  that  knows  no  end. 

Rachel  is  strangely  troubled  by  the  arrival  of  this  stranger. 
Everything  seems  to  speak  the  very  word  she  wants  to  avoid. 
When  she  sleeps  the  fairies  sing  to  her  of  love ;  between  each 
verse  of  her  prayer  they  distract  her  with  terrestrial  thoughts. 
She  asks  Ahasuems  from  what  country  he  comes ;  she  imaginea 
him  the  son  of  a  king,  then  she  thinks  him  a  holy  man ;  she 
beseeches  him  to  pray  for  ber;  she  wanders  with  him  in  a 
garden,  her  questions  and  her  answers  sounding  like  half- 
memories,  echoes  of  another  state  of  being. 

Meanwhile  Mob  penetrates  with  her  icy  breath  the  heart  of 
Ahasuerus,  that  heart  which  longs  to  open  to  faith  and  \o  dilate 
with  hope.  She  bears  him  sighing,  offers  him  a  drink  that  will 
cure  his  pain,  advises  him  to  travel,  suggests  that  in  place  of 
dreams  he  should  occupy  himself  with  realities,  he  should  study 
science.  Science,  he  complains,  ia  too  dry,  it  can  never  fill  his 
heart  Ah  I  he  is  unhappily  organised ;  why  not  try  the  trade 
of  the  warrior  ?  nothing  better  to  kUI  time.  Tliat  he  has  tried, 
and  found  in  it  no  relief.  Try  politics,  suggests  Mob  ;  only  be 
sure  to  make. interest,  properly  understood,  an  infallible  guide. 
But  Ahasuerus  will  not  hear  her  to  the  end;  so,  remarking  that 
he  is  terribly  blati  for  a  man  of  bis  age,  she  tells  him  that  his 
best  plan  is  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  rel^on.  What 
does  she  mean  1    Well,  she  favours  method  in  religious  matters. 
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"  Im^ne  tliat  yon  have  reduced  the  vhole  of  life  to  five  or 
six  little  maxima,  so  nicely  calculated  that  they  hold  together 
like  an  egg-shell  All  that  can  enter  into  the  shell  ie  the 
universe,  all  that  cannot  is  the  nothing.  This  division  is  easy 
to  remember,  and  it  is  extremely  convenient  thus  to  possess  at 
every  hour  aill  the  secrets  of  life,  all  the  mysteries  of  the  soul 
and  of  heaven,  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  heart  and  of  nature, 
on  a  bit  of  paper  just  big  enough  for  a  recipe  against  the 
megnms. 

Ahasuems  replies  that  if  she  is  not  mocking  the  idea  is  hope- 
less; what  he  is  seeking  is  a  new  religion,  one  that  shall  satisfy 
the  infinite  thiret  that  devours  him.  Mob  vould  like  this 
also,  but  iintil  heaven  declares  itself,  would  it  not  be  wise  to 
make  a  god  of  oneself  t  Ahaauerus  breaks  out  into  a  passionate 
account  of  his  painful  travail,  from  hope  to  hope,  from  religion 
to  religion.  How  he  has  interrogated  waves,  shores,  cities, 
trees,  valleys,  monntains,  and  has  had  no  answer  but  a  sigh. 
Mob  says  that  it  is  a  great  foUy  of  the  age  to  believe  nature  has 
any  Bympathies  or  antipathies  whatever;  nature  has  atoms,  that 
is  all.  If  AhasneruB  is  honest  he  will  see  tbat  all  his  evils  are 
in  himself.  If  he  most  have  a  religion,  love,  when  pure,  is  one, 
after  a  fashion.  Yes,  he  replies,  if  he  could  find  one  friendly 
heart  in  which  he  could  lose  himself,  he  could  bear  the  scorn  of 
the  world.  That  is  not  enough,  Mob  insinuates ;  the  senses 
most  not  be  sacrificed.  Of  course  she  would  respect  life's  pro- 
prieties; a  man  has  a  rank,  a  name,  a  position,  to  keep  up.  Yes, 
he  admits  it :  a  thousand  things  separate  those  that  love,  but 
then  comes  a  moment  in  which  die  secret  of  the  heart  escapes  the 
lipe,  and  tbat  moment  is  soScient  to  embalm  an  eternity  of  ages. 

Embalm  1  Whatt  a  mummy  1  You  exaggerate.  Women 
Bie  all  alike,  the  best  will  dupe  you.  If  you  amuse  tiiem,  you 
are  quits  with  them.  They  weie  made  for  the  pleasure  of  men, 
they  think  so  themselves ;  nothing  is  easier  tiian  to  make  them 
adora  you. 

No,  he  cannot  play  at  love ;  if  this  is  so,  better  destroy  this 
hope  at  once.  Exaltation  again ;  no,  he  needs  love  and  much  of 
it :  without  it  life  is  nothing,  nothing.  One  has  only  tasted  the 
half  of  things,  yet  it  is  folly  to  deceive  oneself  witb  sentimen- 
tality, and  Mob  proceeds  to  draw  a  loathsome  picture  of  the  too 
certain  future  of  beauty.  She  expresses  surprise  that  Ahasuems 
should  be  shocked,  she  thought  reason  had  more  power  over  him. 
Is  not  death  the  true  remedy  for  all  miseries,  the  only  lover  worth 
having ;  and,  in  any  case,  are  there  not  extraordinary  positions  in 
which  suicide  is  excusable? 

As  that  solution,  however,  is  impossible  to  Ahasuerus,  he  sees 
nothing  before  him  but  endless  despair.     But  still  Mob  is  not 
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disconcerted,  and  she  seta  berself  to  find  consolation  for  tlie  man 
who  cannot  commit  suicide  ;  but  Ahssuenis  will  not  be  consoled. 
He  feela  daied,  he  sees  nothing  but  darkness.  Ah !  saya  Mob, 
'tis  midnight ;  and  so,  shaking  her  dark  robe  and  unfolding  her 
long  black  wings,  she  takes  her  sombre  flight,  rising  in  the  light 
of  the  ntoon,  above  the  shuddering  cities,  just  as  Orcsgna  basso 
well  painted  her  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa. 

But  if  the  progress  of  a  universal  scepticism,  reducii^  to 
nothing  all  poetry,  religion,  and  love,  is  thus  admirably  sketcJied  ; 
with  equal  delicacy  does  the  poet  trace  the  growth  of  love  in  the 
heart  of  a  woman.  Rachel  at  first  repels  the  admiration  of 
Ahasuerus  as  profane ;  she  then  finds  it  onlv  an  echo  of  his  own 
perfection ;  finally,  she  finds  no  impiety  in  it,  out  only  a  proof  that 
he  is  more  profoundly  religious  than  she  is,  since  he  has  such  a 
much  grandet  idea  of  love.  All  she  fears  now  is  the  death  that 
must  separate  them,  and  here  in  trying  to  console  her  Ahasuerus 
reveals  his  soepticism.  Life,  death,  who  knows  their  difference  I 
Rachel  is  troubled  that  she  cannot  comprehend  him ;  she  fears 
that  he  will  not  love  her  enough,  because  she  has  so  little  soul 
Again,  Ahasuerus  breaks  out  into  thoughts  so  materialistic  that 
he  seems  to  deny  existence  apart  from  the  body,  so  spiri- 
tualistic that  be  is  not  sure  that  she  is  more  than  a  spirit  for 
which  his  spirit  thirsts,  more  than  a  shadow  to  refresh  his  shade, 
more  than  a  thought  to  angulph  his  thought  in  a  nothing  broken 
by  perfumes  and  sighs. 

Rachel  is  shocked,  her  crucifix  seems  to  bleed  Ahasuerus 
kisses  it,  but  the  more  he  does  so  the  mora  the  stains  appear. 
She  fancies  that  his  very  breath  is  on  fire.  He  is  in  despair, 
and  reproaches  the  Christ.  Rachel  falls  at  the  feet  of  Ahasuerus, 
beseeching  him  to  pity  her.  Has  He  had  pity  on  met  the 
agonised  man  exclaims  ;  and  with  a  blasphemous  defiance,  ex- 
pressive of  the  intensity  of  hia  love  for  Rachel,  the  scene  doses. 

A  chorus  of  fairies  intervenes,  calling  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
to  cover  with  their  darkness  this  evening's  blasphemy.  Their 
horror,  however,  gives  place  to  the  thought  that  the  good  who 
dwell  in  bliss  see  far  beyond  these  gloomy  skies,  and  have  no  fear 
when  they  behold  a  womau  weeping  at  the  foot  of  the  Croas. 

In  the  next  scene  Rachel  has  lost  her  senses ;  she  raves  of  hell, 
and  thinks  Ahasuerus  a  demon,  who  has  oome  to  carry  her  away. 
At  times  she  laughs,  recognises  him,  and  thinks  that  they  are 
married,  and  theu  lapses  again  into  a  state  of  horror  in  which  she 
tries  to  exoreise  the  demon  by  pronouncing  the  sacred  name. 
Meanwhile  Ahasuerus  bathes  her  temples,  and  as  she  is  recover- 
ing. Mob  enters.  Ahasuerus,  recognising  Mob  as  Death,  fears  her 
not^  but  Rachel  ia  in  terror  lest  she  should  kill  him.  Mob,  know- 
ing that  it  ia  impossible,  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  only 
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professes  sorpiise  to  find  Ahasnenia  in  Rachel's  chamber.'demaiid- 
ing  that  propriety  should  be  respected,  and  their  wedding  rites 
■olemnieed  at  a  church.  Ahasuenis  is  entirely  in  her  hand^,  and 
will  go  with  her  whither  she  wilL  Suddenly  Bhe  places  tiiem 
both  on  her  horse,  and  flies  with  them  to  the  cathedral  of 


How  is  it  possible  to  describe  the  extraordinary  scene  that 
follows,  or  to  give  any  idea  of  its  power  ]  The  cathedral  appears 
as  an  animated  being,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  of  mystery,  the 
work  of  ages,  the  representation  of  eternity  visible  upon  earth. 
All  its  wondrous  art,  all  its  marvellous  forms,  all  the  toil  going 
on  here  through  many  generations,  is  depicted  in  a  series  of  poems 
in  prosa  Aliat  once  these  forms  are  living,  moving ;  the  marble 
is  uttering  loud  cries,  the  windows  are  shivering,  the  tombs  open, 
and  the  kings,  the  womeu  aud  the  children,  AtCila,  Sigefroy, 
Arthur,  Charlemagne,  Gr^ory  the  Great,  arise,  all  accusing  the 
Christ  of  having  deceived  them.  A  thousand  years  have  passed 
away  and  the  Father's  house  has  not  opened  to  them.  They  lio 
still  in  their  cold  tombs,  and  the  spider  weaves  over  them  iti 
web;  they  hear  nothing  but  the  gnawing  worm  beneath  them. 

"  Dance  1  dance  I  kings  and  queens,  children  and  women  1 
Take  each  other's  hands ;  go  the  round  of  the  nave ;  and  with 
your  waltxea  mis  songs."  Loud  knocks  are  heard  at  the  cathe- 
dral door,  and  Mob  enters  with  Ahasuenis  and  Rachel.  The 
dead  welcome  Mob  as  their  queen,  and  she  exchanges  salutations 
with  the  great  Ahasnenia  seizes  the  opportunity  to  beseech  the 
dead  to  tdl  him  if  they  have  seen  the  Christ  No.  Have  they 
not  seen  Jesus  of  Nazdreth  with  the  flaming  eyes  1  So.  Have 
they  not  heard  if  Ue  has  inquired  after  a  traveller  from  the 
Holy  Land  t  No,  no.  He  has  asked  nothing  of  us,  it  is  we  who 
have  sought  Him  without  finding  Him.  Do  you  not  know  itt 
There  is  no  Christ,  no  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Go,  if  you  will,  and 
mock  the  living. 

Ahasuenis  is  delighted,  for  then  he  is  free.  He  will  go  and 
proclaim  the  good  news  to  the  world,  and  bid  them  rejoice  and 
be  free  also.  Rachel  implores  him  not  to  rejoice ;  believe  if  he 
will  that  this  cathedral  is  heaven,  that  these  cold  flags  are  the 
carpet  of  the  firmament,  but  not  to  rejoice  that  it  is  sa 

For  every  word  he  says  breaks  her  heart  Why  b  he  so 
afraid  of  the  Christ !  but  that  is  a  secret  he  will  not  disclose. 
Mob  comes  to  conclude  their  espousals.  Pope  Gregory  himself 
stands  at  the  altar  to  pronounce  the  nuptial  benediction.  But 
when  he  asks  Ahasnerus  his  name,  the  unhappy  man  gasps,  he 
cannot  pronounce  it  The  crowd  of  dead  gather  round,  watching 
him,  jeering  him.  The  Pope  is  about  to  excuse  him,  when  the 
Christ  on  tiie  great  eastern  window  suddenly  cries  out :  "  It  is 
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Ahasnerua,  tlie  Wandering  Jew."  At  the  sound  of  this  awful 
voice  SL  Mark  starts  in  fright,  the  dead  fall  aa  dust,  the  verjr 
cathedral  leaps  like  a  horse,  and  the  whole  host  flj  to  their 
tombs,  crying,  "  Cursed  be  tiiou,  0  Ahasuerus."  "  Blessed  be 
thou,  0  Ahasuerus,"  replies  Rachel  "  Pardon  him.  Lord ;  open 
heaven  to  him," — and  wiih  this  prayer  for  mercy  the  act  con- 
cludes. 

One  of  those  personal  confidences  so  characteristic  of  the  poet 
now  intervenes.  It  resembles  the  plaintive  purling  of  some 
rivulet  in  the  depths  of  the  woods.  After  the  extraordinary 
scenes  of  the  last  act,  the  monotonous  melancholy  of  this  inter- 
lude calms  the  mind,  and  prepares  it  for  a  fresh  effort 

The  fourth  day,  ike  l/ost  Judgment,  is  devoted  entirely  to 
the  future.  The  roar  of  cities  and  of  mankind  begins  to  grow 
feeble.  The  ocean  itself  begins  to  dry  up.  Doubt,  that  long 
has  froEen  the  hearts  of  all  living,  has  at  length  penetrated  into 
the  very  soul  of  creation.  The  cry  comes,  not  only  from  men, 
hut  from  the  flowers,  the  rivuleta,  the  mountains :  "  There  is 
no  God."  Ahasuerus  is  himself  arriving  at  the  last  agonies  of 
unbelief.  Immortal,  he  sees  himself  slowly  marching  on  into 
the  empty  nothing.  Ha  beseeches  Bachel  to  leave  him,  and  to 
return  to  her  own  home.  She  refuses :  though  all  lose  their 
faith,  she  still  believes ;  though  all  cease  to  pray,  she  still  prays, 
and  helps  Ahasuerus  to  drink  his  cup  of  grief  to  the  dregs. 

Finally,  the  last  hour  of  the  world  scunds.  The  dread  sum- 
mons of  the  angel  of  judgment  is  heard  everywhere.  Awake  I 
awake  I  The  cities  are  summoned  from  their  tombs.  Athens 
is  ready  at  once,  but  Rome  cannot  make  up  her  mind  in  which 
dress  to  appear ;  she  would  fain  crave  an  hour's  delay,  and  can 
hardly  believe  her  time  is  come.  Finally,  preceded  by  the  black 
eagles  of  the  Abruzzi,  the  vultures  of  the  Apennines,  and  Qie 
wolves  of  Calabria,  and  followed  by  her  popes,  by  the  children 
of  her  church,  and  the  virgins  of  her  paintings,  she  wings  her 
way  to  the  Yalley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Babylon  the  beautiful  is 
even  more  tardy  ;  she  would  remain  for  ever  sleeping  beneath 
the  coverlet  of  her  desert.  Paris  at  the  sound  of  the  celestial 
trumpet  wakes  joyous,  and,  inu^ining  she  bears  the  clarion  of 
new  battles,  calls  on  all  the  hosts  of  France  to  arise,  from  those 
of  Bouvinea  and  Agincourt,  to  those  that  fought  at  Austerliti 
■  and  Waterloo. 

Meanwhile  human  science  still  goes  on  revolving  its  insoluble 
problems.  In  the  depths  of  his  laboratory,  Albert  Magnus  does 
not  perceive  that  both  the  world  and  his  thought  have  come  to  an 
end.    Yesterday  be  fancied  that  he  had  hit  upon  the  true  method. 
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t<vda7  it  has  proved  a  delusion,  but  he  still  believes  that  he  is  on 
the  eve  of  discovering  the  last  word  of  science.  The  angel  of 
judgment  arrives  to  tear  him  from  his  reverie,  and  to  close  his 
book  for  ever. 

And  now  the  poet  himself  revives,  but  it  is  not  the  voice  of 
the  archangel  that  awakes  him,  but  those  of  a  choir  of  women. 
He  sees  Sappho,  Heloise,  Beatrice,  the  Countess  Guiccioli  and 
the  like,  followed  by  souls  more  dream-like — Desdemono,  Juliet, 
Mignon,  Virginie,  Atala;  these  pass,  and  more  unsulMtantial 
still  come  mere  voices,  but  voices  of  hearts,  women's  hearts,  and 
among  them  it  is  not  impossible  to  delect  the  voice  most  dear 
to  the  poet,  but  which  he  had  once  feared  he  should  never  hear 
again.  That  voice  pierces  him ;  those  tears,  falling  on  his  ashes, 
put  life  into  his  heart.     His  resurrection  is  perfected. 

In  the  next  scene  the  world  is  seen  in  ruins,  but  the  lovers 
appear  to  have  changed  souls.  It  is  no  longer  Eachel  who 
aspires,  but  Ahasuerus.  Bachel  is  content  to  stay  on  the 
dying  earth  if  only  Ahasuerus  is  at  her  side,  but  not  so  he. 
She  weeps  over  the  thought  of  his  waning  love;  he  assures 
her  the  evil  is  not  one  be  con  cure,  it  is  a  soul  malady. 
"  When  I  am  most  thine,  then  it  is  that  I  hear  a  voice 
crying  in  my  ears,  '  Further  on,  further  on  ;  thou  must 
plunge  into  die  ocean  of  love.  Further  on,  further  on ;  thou 
must  go  to  its  very  source.'  Beneath  all  my  joys  there  is  a 
pain  BO  bitter,  that  no  kisses  con  take  away  its  sting.  I  have 
thought  it  would  pass  away,  but  it  only  increases."  Rachel 
tells  bim  his  desiiea  are  too  boundless,  it  is  her  fault  that 
she  has  not  known  how  to  satisfy  thenu  No,  it  is  not  her 
fault.  To  get  rid  of  it,  he  has  adored  her  in  all  things, 
making  for  himself  an  eternal  Rachel,  who  should  only  be 
his  beloved,  Bachel  still,  Rachel  always,  Rachel  everywhere, 
but  he  could  not  delude  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  her 
highest  aspirations  now  centre  alone  in  him;  so  completely 
has  he  become  to  her  all  her  heaven  and  all  her  p^Bdise, 
that  she  would  willingly  enter  hell  itself  with  him.  But 
such  devotion  has  no  power  to  satisfy  him.  "  If,  but  for  an 
hour,  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  loved  of  heaven,  I  should  be 
more  calm.  A  thousand  chimeras  about  divine  love  possess 
my  imagination ;  if  I  could  but  taste  it,  they  would  all  be 
dissipated ;  for  it  is  an  overpowering  madness  that  impels  me 
to  tove  something  more  than  love,  to  adore  that  of  which  I 
do  not  even  know  the  name.  This  very  evening  I  could 
wish  to  plunge  with  thee  into  that  infinite  sea,  to  die  with  thee ; 
yes,  that  is  all  I  wish :  lead  thou  me  to  that  shore." 

Baehd — My  Chiist  is  that  sea ;  come,  lose  thyself  there  with 
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Akeuaenu — Is  His  rock  very  hlgb,  u  UiB  ocean  deep  anougfa 
to  drown  two  aoula  I 

Rachel — Yes,  and  every  one  of  their  memories. 

Abaguerut — Are  you  quil«  sure  that  I  shall  nerer  more  feel 
di^uat,  never  more  feel  ihia  desire  that  everything  inflames, 
that  my  heart  will  at  last  rest  at  this  bourn ! 

Rachel — I  am  sure  of  it 

Ahasueras — And  that  thy  God,  in  this  abyss,  will  for  ever 
suffice  me,  so  that  to-morrow  I  ahall  not  need  a  greater  one  to 
satisfy  a  profonnder  desire  1 

Rnchci — No ;  come,  thou  wilt  never  wish  any  other. 

Ahasuerut  —  Never  any  other,  that  is  the  only  thii^  I 
doubt. 

Rachel — Ah  I  com'e  tiien  1  my  God !  The  earth  has  no  more 
water,  but  my  tears  shall  baptize  thee.  Kneel  as  when  thou 
didst  adore  me. 

Ahasuemft,  falling  on  his  kneea,  cries :  "  ^foro  tears  I  thina 
are  too  lukewarm.  Weep,  weep  upon  my  heart;  it  is  then, 
it  is  there  that  I  feel  the  thirst" 

And  Rachel  says  within  herself :  "  There,  there  also  it  is  that 
thou  makest  me  to  die,  so  that  I  can  never  rise  again." 

In  the  next  scene  the  dead  are  heard  rising,  followed  by 
Mob.  Meeting  AhasneniB,  she  offen  him  a  tomb,  where  he 
may  rest  at  ease.  But  he  has  no  desire  for  sleep  now,  and 
why?  He  has  hope.  Mob  mocha  at  the  word  as  that  with 
which  she  amuses  the  dying.  For  what  does  he  hope  T  A 
future  life  !  Very  modest ;  and  what  more  I  That  his  Master 
may  pardon  him.  Mob  will  hide  him  under  her  shadow. 
But  his  Boul,  where  will  she  hide  that!  Bitter  is  the  scorn 
she  pours  on  the  words  soul,  spirit,  life,  love,  hope.  Life  is 
not  possible  to  those  who  indulge  such  reveries.  He  possesses 
nothing  but  what  he  can  see  with  his  eyes.  She  even  sneers 
at  the  day  of  judgment — a  little  smoke,  some  ashes,  and  that 
willbealL 

After  this  chill  from  the  icy  touch  of  death,  comes  a  scene 
full  of  mystic  sunshine.  The  flowers,  the  birds,  the  mountains, 
the  ocean,  the  stars,  the  women,  are  all  hurrying  to  judgment. 
The  flowers  and  the  birds  are  consoled  by  the  mystic  rose,  the 
Mater  aancttsmma,  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  mountains,  the 
ocean,  the  stars,  have  doubted,  and  lose  their  place  in  creation  ; 
but  the  women,  who  have  wept,  who  have  toiled,  who  have 
loved  on  without  hope,  willing  to  lose  their  very  all  for  a  look 
from  those  they  love,  they  are  consoled  by  the  Eternal  Father 
Himself,  who  tells  them  that  tiiay  alone  have  preserved  His 
memory.  The  earth  boa  been  the  place  of  their  betrothal, 
their  nuptials  shall  be  in  the  skies. 
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Then  when  all  the  desd  gode,  all  the  dead  cities,  all  the  dead 
peoples,  have  passed  in  proceseion  before  the  Eternal  Father ; 
when  all  have  disclosed  the  secret  of  their  being,  and  have 
Teceived  from  the  Judge  A  word,  gentle  or  severe  ;  when  of 
all  that  was  good,  in  ^e  old  universe  He  has  composed  bis 
New  City,  there  remains  no  one  to  be  judged  but  Abasuems 
and  BacheL 

Standing  before  the  judgment  seat,  the  Christ  asks  Ahasu- 
erus  if  he  is  sure  that  he  has  gathered  up  all  the  sorrow 
that  remained  in  the  world.  Yea  !  Bocbel,  in  sharing  his  cnp, 
has  helped  him  to  drink  it  to  the  last  drop^  Since  his  task 
is  finished,  would  he  return  to  his  own  hornet  "Ko,"  replies 
Ahasuerus,  "I  ask  life,  not  repose;  instead  of  the  steps  of  my 
house  on  Calvary,  I  would,  without  stopping,  ascend  even 
with  Thee  the  steps  of  the  universe.  Witbout  taking  breath, 
I  would  make  my  shoes  white  with  the  dust  of  the  stars; 
ascending,  ever  ascending  from  world  to  world,  from  heaven 
to  heaven,  so  that  I  might  see  at  last  the  source  from  whence 
spring  the  ages." 

3%e  Chrigt—Bnt  who  would  follow  theet 

Voieee  in  the  Univerte — Not  us,  ...  , 

Saehel — I !  I  would  follow  him  ;  my  heart  is  not  wearied. 

The  Christ — That  voice  has  saved  thee,  Ahasuerus ;  I  bless 
thea,  pilgrim  of  the  worlds  to  come.  Give  me  back  the  burden 
of  the  sorrows  of  earth.  Let  thy  step  be  buoyant;  the  heavens 
shall  bless  thee  as  the  earth  once  cursed  thee.  .  .  .  Thou 
shalt  open  up  the  way  for  the  universe  that  follows  thee. 
The  angel  who  accompanies  thee  shall  never  quit  thee.  If 
thou  art  tired,  thon  ehalt  sit  down  on  my  clouds.  Go  from 
life  to  life,  from  world  to  world,  from  one  divine  city  to 
another  ;  and  when,  after  eternity,  thou  sholt,  passing  from 
circle  to  circle,  arrive  at  last  at  the  infinite  summit  to  which 
all  things  tend,  towards  which  souls,  peoples,  stars,  and  the 
^es  are  ever  climbing,  then  thou  shalt  cry  to  the  star,  to  the 
people,  to  the  universe,  should  they  wish  to  stop :  Rise,  ever 
rise,  for  It  is  here  ! 

The  world  promised  by  the  Eternal,  created,  the  mystery 
finished,  nothing  more  is  heard  but  a  sweet  harmony  of  voices 
and  instruments  in  the  new  city.  The  Lyre,  whose  part  it  is 
to  chant  the  future,  concludes  with  an  epitialamium  celebrating 
the  eternal  union  of  Ahasuerus  and  Rachel.  They  are  absorbed 
into  one  another,  and  the  two  lives  become  one  being. 

Here  we  would  fain  rest,  but  the  poet  does  not  permit  us. 
He  has  filled  our  hearts  with  infinite  hope,  he  has  made  us  see 
the  horison  that  Christ  sees.  In  the  epilogue  the  clouds  of 
earth  covet  it  once  more,  and  Uie  future  that  modem  scepticism 
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offers  is  traced  in  a  few  bold,  remorselees  strokes,  though  not 
without  the  presence  of  a  great  hope. 

The  new  city  has  existed  a  long  time ;  ^lary  is  dead,  the 
angeU  one  aft^  the  other  have  folded  their  wings ;  Etemitjr 
has  closed  the  eyes  of  the  Father :  Jesua  remains  ^one  on  the 
firmament.  An  immense  weariness  oppresses  Him ;  He  wishes  to 
rejoin  His  Father;  He  bequeaths  the  worlds  to  Eternity,  that  it 
may  love  them  in  His  place :  hut  Eternity  knows  neither  love 
nor  hatred,  neither  joy  nor  grief;  impassible,  it  receives  the 
adieus  of  Jesus,  and  predicts  for  Him  a  new  Incarnation,  a  new 
Passion,  a  new  Aceldama.  In  dying  once  more  Jesos  will  find 
again,  through  a  greater  tomb,  a  better  world,  a  new  heaven. 
Having  buried  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  a  frozen  star,  which 
moves  on  in  solitude  and  without  light.  Eternity  is  for  the 
second  time  alone.  Yet  not  sufficiently  alone  ;  for,  weary  of  the 
worlds  that  each  day  wake  it  with  a  sigh,  it  destroys  them. 
Finally,  all  things  are  annihilated,  and  Eternity  remains  in  ita 
solitary  grandeur. 

How  sad  the  author  felt  in  thus  concluding  this  powerful 
work,  and  how  deep  the  wound  was  in  his  own  soul,  is  manifest 
by  its  last  lines — 

"  lei  finit  le  mystire  d'Ahaev^nis, 
Priei  pour  celui  qui  I'ecrivit" 
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GRUNSTADT,  BADEN.      1834-1835. 

"  tl»  tn*  rart  of  nun'*  ipiiit  <■  Id  Ion.    Whtn  It  ran  flnd  mn  obfsct  that  it  no 
tttOj  uabnu  uid  dollcht  in,  thai  Indaed  It  ma;  forgit  ItHlT— than  It  muj  low  tha 
mlivmbla  natlimiiH*  ol  contdauaatu,  and  jat  Uts  only  tha  mora  for  doing  ao." 
—Uavria. 

Etebt  age  has  found  its  voice,  and  where,  in  this  latter 
half  of  the  nineteeoth  century,  vill  the  people  of  Europe 
and  America  find  a  voice  more  truly  expressive  of  the  tra- 
vail of  their  souls  than  this  mystery  play  of  "  Ahasuerus  "  t 
The  Wandering  Jew  is,  indeed,  an  emblem  of  Humanity 
through  all  time,  and  especially  since  the  Christian  era, 
hut  never  more  so  than  in  the  present  age.  The  nine- 
teenth century  has  repeated  the  sin  of  Ahasuerus,  and 
its  punishment  is  similar.  Moving  on  at  a  speed  utterly 
unparalleled,  it  presses  forward,  never  resting  for  a  moment, 
but  vrUhout  lu^.  Its  enthusiasms  have  died  out,  its 
illusions  have  vanished,  yet  change  has  become  its  law : 
all  are  drawn  into  the  vortex ;  institutions  and  parties, 
supposed  to  be  most  conservative,  proving  the  most 
revolutionary  of  alL 

Never  in  the  long  history  of  humanity  did  woman 
exercise  such  an  influence  for  good  as  she  has  done  since 
the  Christian  era,  but  never  in  all  the  eighteen  centuries 
past  has  that  influence  been  as  great  as  now.  The  angel 
Kachel  has  really  taken  upon  herself  to  share  man's 
bitt«r  cup.  In  every  so-called  Christian  land  it  is 
women   who   show    the  most  courage,  who  probe  the 
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wonnd  to  its  depth,  who  reanimate  the  sufferer  by  their 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm. 

Men  call  the  age  impious;  but  what  age  ever  more 
intenaely  felt  the  want  of  the  divine,  ever  more  intensely 
longed  after  God  ?  And  this  the  poet  makes  more  and 
more  the  characteTistic  of  his  hero,  until  it  swallows 
up  every  other.  Even  in  the  epilogue,  in  the  midst 
of  what  may  be  called  the  final  word  of  scepticism,  there 
is  profound  faith  and  hope,  and  that  faith  and  hope 
centre,  after  all,  in  the  Christ,  and  moreover  in  a  revived 
Christ,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  truer,  nobler  idea  of  the 
Christ.  For  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
author  of  "  Ahasuems  "  does  not  attempt  to  display  the 
real  Christ,  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  and  of  St  Paul, 
but  the  Christ  of  the  Middle  Age — the  awful,  unlovable 
Christ  of  judgment  It  is  the  vision  of  that  Christ  that 
he  represents  as  passing  away,  and  to  be  replaced  by 
this  truer,  nobler  idea. 

Nevertheless  the  epilogue  is  a  terrible  passage,  and 
must  chill  every  heart.  But  let  not  the  reader  accuse 
Quinet  of  impiety.  He  is  not  the  first  who  has  sought 
to  make  men  comprehend  the  madness  of  their  course 
by  forcing  them  to  realise,  without  any  intervening 
steps,  the  horror  of  the  final  catastrophe.  And  this 
method  Quinet  no  doubt  felt  was  peculiarly  needed  in 
dealing  with  German  scepticism,  for  it  was  its  character- 
istic to  lead  men  on  by  such  a  number  of  imperceptible 
steps,  that  they  became  as  completely  oblivious  to  the 
condition  into  which  they  had  fallen  as  any  victim  of 
Comus  after  he  had  quaffed  the  luscious  draught. 

"The  kuot  of  beliefs  in  Gemiany,"  he  says,  "baa  been 
slowly  untied,  poetry  having  for  a  long  time  held  the  place  of 
religion.  The  Church  has  fallen,  but  the  hymn  remained.  By 
continually  putting  Art  in  the  place  of  Faith,  the  image  in  the 
place  of  the  Idea,  a  shadow  in  the  place  of  God,  Germany  has 
been  able,  without  a  single  shock,  to  lull  its  past  into  forgetful- 
ness,  and  to  bury  it  without  a  sigh." 
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In  his  tre&tise  on  the  "Progress  of  Scepticism  in 
Germany  "  he  traces  the  steps  in  this  decline. 

"  Before  arriving  at  indifference  to  every  creed,  Germany  had 
tried  them  alt  in  tnrn.  When  the  letter  began  to  wear  out,  ehe 
re-eBtablished  it  by  accepting  the  creed  in  its  spirit ;  but  the 
spirit,  already  rained  by  mysticism,  went  the  same  way  as  the 
letter.  When  the  end  of  her  faith  had  come,  she  was  recon- 
verted by  pbiloBophy.  Then  this  hollow  earth  broke  down  in 
the  nihilism  of  Hegel,  and  another  god  had  to  be  mode.  For  a 
time  patriotism  became  a  religion;  faith  was  retempered  in 
blood,  and  Te  Deuim  rose  to  the  Gi>d  of  battles,  but  this  faith 
was  quickly  dissipated.  Then  Art  became  worship,  until  Goethe, 
its  high  priest,  himself  destroyed  ita  altar. 

"  It  was  Goethe,"  he  says,  "  who  made  Germany  conscious 
bow  far  she  had  gone  from  the  old  faitL  Attacking  nothing, 
defending  nothing,  admitting,  affirming  all  things ;  under  this 
universal  belief  was  hid  a  universal  doubt.  Goethe's  philo- 
sophy, apparently  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  Voltaire,  led  to 
the  same  result  For  a  long  time  men  refused  to  see  in  Goethe 
anything  more  than  the  revelation  of  the  interior  state  of  an 
individual  soul ;  time  and  rude  shocks  have  been  necessary  to 
show  that  he  rwlly  represented  the  entire  nation. 

"For  years  Germany  was  in  a  magnetic  sleep;  the  writings 
of  the  brothers  Schlegel  threw  an  appearance  of  calm  over  the 
surface  of  things,  disguising  the  evil  Germany  tried  every- 
thing in  order  to  avoid  looking  at  its  wound.  Some  of  ita 
thinkers  fled  into  the  cloister,  or  were  converted  to  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  others  tried  to  get  rid  of  their  new-bom  scepticism 
by  playing  with  it,  forgetting  that  it  would  grow  and  sting 
them  to  the  heart.  But  if  Tieck  thus  helped  to  popularise 
doubt,  Voss  did  infinitely  more  to  overturn  old  German 
beliefs  by  the  way  in  which  he  attacked  the  principle  upon 
vhich  all  German  thought  rested.  Voss,  he  says,  did  not  see 
that,  in  destroying  the  principle  of  symbolism,  he  destroyed  at 
the  same  time  the  very  ground  of  German  life.  This  learned 
peasant  took  from  the  past  its  poetry,  little  dreaming  that  in  so 
doing  he  killed  the  present.  He  did  not  perceive  that  the 
cathedrals  in  which  Protestantism  worships  to-day  had  their 
foundations  in  the  Greek  basilicas,  the  basilicas  in  the  temples, 
the  temples  of  Greece  in  those  of  the  East,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  was  not  possible  to  overturn  one  of  these  stages  without  the 
whole  edifice  of  human  faith  at  once  breaking  down.  However, 
VoBs  was  successful  in  gaining  over  the  philosophy  of  the  day, 
and  80  captivating  the  heart  of  Germany.    Schelling's  philosophy. 
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until  then  in  the  ascendant,  took  refuge  in  Catholicism ;  and  from 
the  bosom  of  the  papacy  came  the  boldest  attempt  in  appear- 
ance to  preserve  iUe,  But  the  efforta  of  Eaader  and  Goerres 
vere  useless,  for  what  they  souglit  to  reanimate  was  neither  a 
religion  nor  a  philosophy.  Then  the  idealistic  philosophy  dead, 
as  its  greatest  leaders  Hegel  and  Schelling,  the  German  people 
were  left  to  that  real  world  for  which  they  had  become  so 
hungry. 

"  And  now,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  in  the  d^ree  that  Germany 
becomes  more  sensual,  she  forms  codes  of  ostentatious  severity. 
A  hard  methodism  has  arisen  in  place  of  the  lost  serenity  of 
faith,  which  pretends,  by  force  of  maxims,  to  get  rid  of  the 
danger,  troubling  the  pure  souls  of  wliich  the  country  is  still 
fulL  Ifothing  shows  more  the  disintegration  of  the  old  beliefs 
tlian  the  rise  from  time  to  time  in  the  public  conscience  of  these 
sect-  phantoms. " 

Finally,  he  notes  how,  during  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, it  seemed  as  if  faith  might  once  more  be  reanimated 
by  a  breath  from  heaven ;  but  the  kings  in  their  selfish- 
ness dashed  this  gleam  of  hope,  and  now  Germany  has 
sunk  to  the  last  stage  of  unbelief,  and  jeers  with  Heinricli 
Heine  at  all  it  once  loved,  while  it  loves  all  that  it  once 
hated.  For  the  poems  of  Heine  he  sees  a  significance 
truly  social. 

"  Careless  and  frivolous  in  form,  these  charming  flowers  of 

poetry,  fresh  as  wild  rosea,  possess  a  venom  that  it  has  taken 
centuries  to  distil  For  it  is  Heine's  peculiarity  to  hide  the 
dregs  of  our  age  under  the  sweet  and  innocent  forms  of  primitive 
times,  the  age  of  Byron  under  that  of  Hans  Sachs.  It  is  this 
mingling  of  innocence  and  corruption,  this  dressing  out  despair 
in  the  language  of  hope,  this  death  that  speaks  like  life,  this 
honey  and  gall,  that  makes  these  poems  little  masterpieces  of 
art,  whimsical,  original,  immoral. 

'-  The  earliest  of  them  dates  from  1817.  Each  year  the  sting 
grew  sharper  and  pierced  deeper.  Written  in  various  lands,  the 
only  songs  that  bear  the  impress  of  the  climate  are  those  com- 
posed on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  There  his  irony  becomes 
colossal  like  the  genii  of  the  place  ;  from  the  clouds  of  the  Baltic 
he  makes  a  winding-sheet  in  which  he  wraps  all  the  gods,  living 
and  dead,  and  mocks  them  in  their  grave.  He  quits  you  there 
with  an  epigram,  so  that  yon  feel  in  closing  this  book  so  appa- 
rently frivolous,  that  all  nature  is  empty,  heaven  a  desert,  and 
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that  all  the  fniits  of  the  tree  of  life  have  been  spoilt  hj  a  poisoned 
sting;  the  worm  consumes  them." 

It  was  the  sight  of  this  gteat  descent  from  Luther  to 
Goethe,  from  Goethe  to  Heine,  that  weighed  so  heavilj  on 
Quillet's  soul,  and,  stirring  within  him  the  prophetic  fire, 
compelled  him  to  portray  the  religious  future  of  Germany 
and  of  all  Christendom  in  this  awful  epilogue. 

However,  Qoinet  is  no  pessimist  j  he  still  has  un- 
bounded hope. 

"The  ideal,"  he  says,  "still  lives,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
stability of  the  real.  We  live  in  the  thought  of  what  ought  to 
be  and  what  will  be.  The  conscience  of  the  human  race  is 
forming  itself.  Ita  ideals  are  passing  away  ;  from  being  many 
and  merely  national,  they  tend  to  become  one,  and  that  one 
universaL  The  leader  in  this  great  work  will  be  the  poet  of  the 
future.  He  will  have  to  be  the  mediator  of  the  coming  peoples. 
His  word  will  belong  exclusively  to  nona  He  is  already  the 
legislator  of  the  great  European  confederation  that  is  to  be. 
Tet  he  will  as  ever  demand  faith,  and  that  faith  will  have  to  be 
strained  to  the  uttermost.  The  Columbus  of  the  new  ideal 
world,  he  goes  forth  alone  upon  the  ocean  of  thought.  On- 
ward he  sails,  only  to  find  the  infinite  ever  increasing.  Still  he 
pursues  his  way,  though  what  seemed  land  prove  cloud,  what 
hope,  mere  illusion.  To  the  popular  cry,  '  Let  us  turn  back,'  he 
will  only  answer,  'To-morrow  I'  and  to-morrow  will  prove  an 
age.  Tempest-tossed  he  may  be,  but  he  will  not  fuil  his  sail  until 
he  has  touched  that  shore  where  life  has  its  souree,  and  which  b 
called  Eternity." 

How  these  last  words  remind  us  of  the  final  destiny 
of  Ahasuerus,  in  which  for  ever  rising  until  he  reaches 
the  summit  whither  all  are  tending,  be  cries  to  the 
stars,  to  the  peoples,  to  the  universe :  Rise !  for  ever 
rise  I  for  it  is  here  1  And  if  the  poet  represents  among 
us  the  Eternal  Man,  forerunner  of  the  universe,  the  rdU 
was  never  more  conscientiously  played  than  by  Edgar 
Quinet 

Like  his  great  antitype,  the  pilgrim  of  the  worlds  to 
come,  before  he  commences  bis  task  be  becomes  one  with 
his  good  angel.     Our  poet  found  repose  at  last  in  union 
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vith  her  vho  had  been  the  model  of  the  angel  Rachel, 
that  perrect  type  of  the  feminine  nature.  Yet,  as  in 
the  play  itself,  there  had  been  a  time  when,  in  spite  of 
all  her  love,  his  betrothed  had  been  herself  driven  to 
add  to  bis  wounds.  Of  a  faith,  childlike  and  sincere, 
when  she  found  upon  trhat  a  sea  of  doubt  he  had 
set  sail,  she  shrank  from  linking  her  fate  with  bis,  and 
began  to  think  that  she  must  sacrifice  her  lover  to  ber 
God.  But  as  the  mystery  closes,  so  ended  this  trial,  and 
Edgar  Qiunet  vas  married  to  Minna  Mor£  in  a  Pro- 
testant Church,  near  Grunstadt,  oa  the  2 1st  of  Decem- 
ber 1834. 

Early  in  the  same  month  he  published  vhat  may  be 
called  his  "  Epithalamium."  The  Church  of  Brou,  the 
sole  object  of  artistic  interest  connected  with  the  poet's 
native  town  of  Bourg,  was  erected  at  the  moment  when 
Europe  was  breaking  away  from  the  asceticism  of  the 
Middle  Age,  and  is  itself  a  striking  monument  of  the  new 
tendency. 

"  It  may  be  affirmed,"  says  out  author,  "  that  in  no  other 
place  does  architecture  80  lend  itself  to  purely  personal  senti- 
ments.  It  haa  succeeded  in  translating  the  tongue  of  Petrarch, 
and  so  giving  a  form  in  stone  to  the  most  melodious  part  of  the 
love  of  the  Middle  Age.  From  the  depth  of  the  sanctuary  the 
prayer  of  Heloiae  goes  forth  from  the  lips  of  the  Church  '^th 
a  thousand  memories  of  love  and  a  thousand  terrestrial  regrets 
which  have  taken  a  body  in  the  stone  and  in  the  marble. 

"  It  is  no  longer  the  cathedral,  sad  and  ctoud-capped,  upon 
which  the  storm  has  beaten  for  ages,  and  which  for  ever  remains 
kueeling  before  the  empty  sepulchre  of  the  Lord.  It  is  rather 
a  Beatrice  or  a  Laura  who  seats  herself  on  the  road  to  heaven, 
thinking  of  the  perfume  of  her  terrestrial  love.  The  Church  of 
Brou  is  architecturally  the  expresaiou  of  the  ideal  holiness  of 
love  and  marriage,  as  poetry  and  dogma  had  consecrated  them  in 
the  Middle  Age." 

It  is  a  domestic  epic  containing  the  whole  private  life 
of  the  time.  The  title  of  this  paper  is :  "On  the  Arts  of 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Church  of  Brou." 

It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  church,  so  pecu- 
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liarly  dedicated  to  holy  matrimony,  that  Edgar  Quinet 
intended  to  bring  his  vifa  and  fix  his  home.  Certines, 
the  ancestral  home,  was  not  more  than  fiye  miles,  as  the 
crow  flies,  from  Brou;  and  during  the  summer  of  1834 
he  was  here  preparing  the  old  place  for  the  reception  of 
his  bride. 

It  -was  a  little  retreat,  poetic  enough,  very  simple  and 
very  hnmble.  The  lower  part  was  occupied  by  some 
country  people,  who  had  lired  there  from  father  to  son, 
and  who  were  ever  ready  to  give  a  helping  hand.  The 
upper  part  looked  over  a  balcony  upon  a  scene  full  of 
repose,  with  the  mountains  in  the  distance.  In  the  stable 
was  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses ;  no  sign,  however, 
of  the  poet's  wealth,  but  an  absolute  necessity  in  such 
an  out-of-the-way  place.  However,  the  scheme  was 
given  up.  Nothing  but  the  smallness  of  his  means  could 
have  ever  made  him  think  of  living  there ;  for,  as  he  con- 
tinually says,  it  was  a  most  unhealtby  district,  a  district 
in  which  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births.  Two  years 
later  the  place  was  sold,  and  Edgar  Quinet  and  bis  wife 
took  up  their  abode  at  Baden,  chiefly  because  it  was  suit- 
able for  foreigners  and  a  cheap  place  to  live  in.  Subse- 
quently they  went  to  live  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Heidelberg. 

At  Baden  he  is  writing  "  Napoleon,"  a  work  he  calls 
his  "  Goliah  in  verse."  He  had  commenced  it  some 
time  before  his  marriage.  In  the  February  of  1835  the 
work  is  about  to  be  published,  when  the  whole  impres- 
sion was  destroyed  by  fire.  However,  this  is  nothing 
more  than  a  vexatious  delay ;  "  Abasuerus "  has  sold 
weU,  and  another  edition  is  called  for.  Learned  M. 
Fauriel  wants  Edgar  Quinet  to  supply  his  place  at  the 
Sorbonne,  with  the  idea  of  succeeding  him  in  his  pro- 
fessoisbip.  Altogether,  things  begin  to  look  prosperous. 
The  life  be  now  leads  is  so  diflerent  from  the  wandering, 
unsatisfied  existence  that  he  bad  led  for  so  many  years, 
that  he  is  quite  surprised  at  hia  own  happiness,  and  feels 
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like  a  man  i&ised  from  tbe  dead.  His  mother  is  recon- 
ciled to  hia  marriage,  and  he  writes  to  her  coaceming  his 
wife: — 

"  The  more  I  see  the  more  I  venerate  and  cherish  her  virtues, 
which  ore  those  of  a  saiiit.  I  thank  heaven  every  day  for  having 
given  her  to  me.  It  is  she  who  has  cured  the  infinite  plague  of 
my  heart ;  my  life  is  entirely  changed  by  her.  My  only  desire 
is  to  render  her  happy;  each  day  confirms  the  sentiments  of 
love  and  affection  I  entertain  for  her." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BADSN.      1835-1836. 

"I  bin  (light  tfl  HU1HT  all  7001  oompklnU b;  u  lUnul  L  I  uu  »  ptnoD 
■IHti  I  wlU  not  bs  dictated  to  brurona" 

— /rapabvn  (*  Jsttfliin  Indi  "  Usuuln  da  It.  da  B4munt "). 

The  thougbt  that  was  in  Edgar  Quinot's  mind  at  this 
time  was  to  produce  a  Trilogy ;  three  poems  bearing 
relation  one  to  the  other,  and  Bhowing  Humanity  in  its 
three  great  forms — general,  individual,  religious.  Aa 
"  Abasuerua  "  represented  the  race, — the  Eternal  Man, — 
"Napoleon"  was  to  represent  the  individual — the  hero; 
and  "  Prometheus,"  which  as  yet  was  in  petto,  the 
martyr.  If,  he  said,  the  tie  that  binds  these  three  poems 
tc^ether  could  have  been  made  plain  from  the  beginning, 
many  attacks  might  have  been  repelled,  especially  those 
accusing  the  earlier  one  of  an  irreligious  tendency. 

In  DO  character,  ancient  or  modem,  does  the  indi- 
vidttal  come  out  more  completely  than  in  that  of 
Napoleon.  Arthur  and  Charlemagne  have  both  become 
the  subjects  of  epics,  but  in  neither  of  them  was  the 
individuality  so  overpowering  as  to  obscure  their  con- 
temporaries. Arthur's  glory  is  inseparable  from  that  of 
his  knights,  as  is  Charlemagne's  from  that  of  his  pala- 
dins. But  who  speaks  of  Napoleon  and  his  marshals  ? 
Napoleon  has  long  ^o  absorbed  all  the  military  glory 
of  his  age ;  and  not  only  its  military,  bat  its  political 
and  legal  glory.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  this,  as 
much  else  in  his  career,  is  a  prodigious  usurpation,  but 
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it  only  proves  how  overpowering  was  the  individuality 
that  could  thus  blot  out  from  the  minds  of  men  the 
unparalleled  devotion  of  his  armies,  the  ability  of  ins 
generals,  and  the  sagacity  of  his  statesmen  and  legists. 

"  The  peoples  slept,  and  in  a  night  the  deed  was  done. 
Day  Droke,  a  eingle  man  ttooa  up  before  the  sun  ; 
His  shadow  covered  all,  the  glorj  fell  on  him  ; 
Behind  him  lay  the  world,  a  masa  obscurely  dim. 
A  thousand  names  are  lost  that  one  may  fill  the  akiea, 
A  thousand  waves  have  sunk  that  one  alone  may  rise."  > 

But  in  addition  to  a  poem  manifesting  the  individual 
in  Humanity,  Edgar  Quinet  wished  to  write  the  epic  of 
the  democratic  period  in  French  history.  And  of  this 
period  Napoleon  was  as  distinctly  the  hero  as  Charle- 
magne was  of  its  feudal  period. 

In  hia  "  Field  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  Quinet  asks, 
"  Was  it  only  the  cause  of  a  man  that  was  defeated  on 
that  occasion  ? "  No,  he  replies,  "  it  was  the  Revolution 
that  was  beaten  at  Waterloo."  The  Revolution  brought 
France  into  such  a  condition  of  antagomsm  to  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  that  to  preserve  her  indepeodeitce  she 
was  obliged  to  create  a  dictatorship.  The  old  and  the 
new  world  could  not  coexist  War  was  a  necessity  of 
national  existence ;  the  Convention,  the  Directory,  the 
Consulship,  the  Empire,  were  mainly  military  machines. 
National  independence,  Quinet  ranks  before  everything. 
A  naked  tyranny  born  of  the  soil  is  preferable  to  liberty 
imported  into  a  country  by  the  foreigner.  Napoleon  began 
as  the  servant  of  France  fighting  for  the  national  cause ; 
in  the  struggle  that  cause  becomes  the  cause  of  Hu- 
manity, the  cause  of  the  new  world  against  the  old ;  then 
he  began  to  feel  vaguely  his  new  position,  to  regard  him- 
self as  the  champion  of  a  new  civilisation,  and  he 
BOQght  to  make  it  triumph  with  all  the  energy  of  a  new 
Mohammed  even  in  the  East  itself.  Whatever  his  faults, 
he  represented  the  Revolution ;  and  when  he  fell,  the 
Revolution  felL 
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If,  then,  the  poet  discovers  a  certain  enthusiasm  for  the 
giant-man,  we  muat  remember  that  he  sees  in  him  the 
hero  of  the  French  Bevolution,  and  the  spirit  of  France 
incarnate.  This  does  not,  however,  in  the  least  affect 
Quinet's  conscience.  No  one  could  describe  more  power- 
fully the  heartless  nature  of  bis  hero's  ambition,  or  the 
world-wide  misery  it  caused  ;  no  one  could  raise  a  more 
stirring  note  of  national  indignation  against  his  tyranny, 
or  make  the  Nemesis  which  puisued  his  career  more 
strikingly  manifest. 

Besides,  there  were  peculiar  reasons  why  Quinet  should 
feel  intensely  about  this  epoch  in  French  history.  Its 
close  in  disgrace  and  ruin  was  coincident  with  that  period 
in  his  life  when  impressions  are  stamped  indelibly  on  the 
imagination;  the  Invasion  was  burnt  into  his  brain  and 
heart  Moreover,  we  have  seen  how  his  residence  in 
Germany  bad  forced  him  to  comprehend  the  depth  of  the 
animosity  against  France,  and  the  sure  and  certain  end 
to  which  it  was  tending.  To  awaken  his  countrymen 
out  of  the  fool's  paradise  into  which  he  believed  the 
temporising  policy  of  the  citizen  king  was  leading  them, 
was  then  not  a  small  part  of  bis  aim. 

In  his  criticism  of  this  poem,  Sainte-Eeuve  says :  "  In 
an  epic  on  Kapoleon,  the  Napoleon  of  Talleyrand  ought  to 
appear  as  well  as  that  of  the  Champagne  peasant;  the 
part  due  to  popular  imagination  should  be  kept  in  its 
place,  coming  to  light  here  and  there,  but  without  hiding 
the  real  events  and  the  historic  situation."  But  be  is  not 
correct  if  he  means  that  Quinet  has  been  careless  of  the 
latter  ;  for  while  preserving  throughout  the  popular  legen- 
dary impression  of  his  hero,  be  brings  out  clearly  enough 
Napoleon's  cynical  indifference  to  right,  his  towering 
selfishness,  and  cold-hearted  disregard  of  everything  else 
in  the  world  but  his  own  glory.  To  prove  it,  nearly  the 
whole  series  of  poems  would  have  to  be  named,  but  it  is 
specially  manifest  in  The  Desert,  The  First  Cimsvl,  Auster- 
liiz,  Montebello,  and  The  Letter.     From  The  Fete  one  might 
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suppose  the  poet  had  read  the  revelations  of  Madame  de 
E^mnsat,  so  vivid  an  idea  does  it  give  of  the  selfish, 
vulgar,  masquerading  despot  in  private  life. 

"  That  which,"  Sainte-Beuve  considers,  "  constitutes  the 
merit,  the  life  of  the  poem,  is,  after  the  greatness  of  the 
enterprise  and  the  length  of  the  course  it  runs,  the  moving 
powerful  poetry  that  circulates  through  it  all  aa  the  air 
over  vast  elevated  places,  or  as  the  spirit  upon  the  waters," 
and  above  all,  a  certain  number  of  very  fine  pieces  which 
seem  to  secure  to  Eiigar  Quinet  a  style  of  his  own. 

The  form  into  which  he  has  thrown  his  poem,  and  the 
variety  of  the  versification,  preserve  it  from  that  heavy 
monotony  into  which  the  greatest  epic  poems  tend  to  fall. 
Instead  of  being  one  long  poem,  each  subject  is  complete 
in  itself,  one  object  being  that  they  might  readily  be 
recited  or  sung. 

Tlie  italics  in  the  following  summary  mark  the  titles  of 
the  various  poems. 

NAPOLEON. 


The  Cradle  (i.)  refers  to  the  Isle  of  Caisica.  Madame  Letitia 
(u.)  deacribea  the  mother  of  the  young  Napoleon,  Slie  grieves 
over  the  domestic  miafortunes,  and  ia  wondering  vhst  career 
awaits  her  son,  in  whom  she  already  sees  extraordinary  character. 
She  consults  a  gipsy  who  comes  to  the  bouse  by  moonlight  In 
a  series  of  oracuhr  utterances  the  Bohemian  (lu.)  foretells  the 
future  history  of  the  boy.  His  hand  feels  l^  her  "  like  an  iron 
weight,"  and  in  the  entangled  lines  she  sees  "battles  stem,  and 
deeds  of  awe."  In  what  Sainte-Beuve  calls  a  veritable  ballad, 
true,  natural,  powerful  in  design,  and  under  a  tone  of  lamenta- 
tion still  noble,  touching,  and  grand,  is  dimly  foreshadowed  the 
campaign  in  Italy,  the  bridge  of  Arcole,  the  triumph  of  ambition 
in  the  East,  the  Empire,  the  subjugation  of  all  the  monarcba  in 
Europe,  the  Nemesis  at  Moscow,  the  pursuit  of  the  Cossacks, 
the  Abdication,  Elba,  the  Return,  Waterloo,  and,  finally,  the 
grave  at  St.  Helena. 

The  Adieu,  (iv.)  represents  the  future  hero  departing  from 
Corsica  in  a  storm,  jo^ulty  bidding  farewell  to  his  mollier  and 
sisters,  welcoming  the  wind  that  fills  the  sail,  and  the  sea-hotsea 
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that  chafe  to  carry  him  away.  In  the  dark  night  the  joung 
TOyoger  Bees  a  single  star.  The  Star  (v.)  is  his;  it  ahines  only  for 
him,  loving  to  touch  vith  its  golden  fingers  the  long  hair  hanging 
over  his  shoulders,  through  which  the  breeze  passes  and  sleeps. 

The  metre  changes  with  the  nest  poem.  In  it  the  poet  recalls 
the  vigour,  the  diaintereatedness  of  the  men  of  the  Itepublie 
(vl).  France  as  an  immortal  Thebes,  a  popular  Sion,  ia  heaieged 
night  and  day  by  the  whole  world.  Of  her  long-haired  heroes, 
Joubert,  Desaix,  Hocbe,  Marceau,  she  asks  who  is  the  most 
valiant,  the  etrongeat  amongst  them,  that  he  may  become  her 
master,  little  dreaming  that  over  the  high  Apennines  a  young 
Coraican  is  passing  who  will  be  the  Cieaar,  not  only  of  herself, 
but  of  the  world. 

A  battle  under  the  Republic,  and  the  sentiment  that  animated 
the  troops,  is  well  given  in  the  song  of  the  bridge  of  Arcole  (vn.). 
On  a  morning  in  November  the  trembling  marsh  wakes  up  at 
Ronco ;  its  willows  casting  sad  shadows,  its  reeds  bending  ttieir 
grey  heads  in  the  north  wind.  A  little  atieam,  crossed  by  a 
nonow  hridge,  separates  the  popular  army  from  that  of  the 
king's.  Over  the  narrow  bridge  the  peoples  rush  breathlessly, 
until  a  great  crowd  of  dead  bar  the  way.  Than  thay  spring 
into  the  water,  and  soon  its  wan  floods  are  streaming  over 
blue  coats  pierced  in  a  hundred  places.  On  the  field  of  hope 
the  new  standard  has  lost  its  lance,  and  the  waters  of  Arcole 
recoil  on  their  bed.  Then  a  pole  horseman  darta  trom  the mSlie; 
leaping  off  his  aaddle,  he  takea  the  tricolour  in  hia  arms,  and 
rushing  on  to  the  bridge,  waves  it  above  the  creaking  planks. 
The  sabres  glance  from  his  forehead,  the  cannon  lick  the  dust 
at  his  feet.  On  his  path  the  trembling  nations  follow,  and  from 
the  midst  of  the  reeds  of  Bonco  the  standard  of  liberty  has  cast 
its  shadow  over  the  world.  At  this  sign  the  peoples  recognise 
their  master.  Before  they  had  feared  him,  now  they  loved  him. 
But  the  kings  weep,  for  their  long  past  flies  away,  the  abyss  is 
bridged  at  Arcole,  and  the  path  opened  to  the  human  race. 

The  next  poem  is  a  cry  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  Italy.  In 
this  Sow/  of  the  Dead  (vin.)  the  poet  ia  urged  with  the  wine  of 
tfaeii  combats  to  intoxicate  France.  The  stem  remorseless  con- 
queror now  begins  to  show  himself.  A  silent  messenger  ia  aeen 
approaching  Venice  (ix.).  Who  ia  this  messenger,  paler  than 
the  night  ?  with  eyes  like  an  antique  lamp  in  an  alabaster  vault, 
with  mouth  that  never  smiles,  with  heart  that  neither  loves  nor 
hates,  but  like  some  Rreat  fire  hides  itself  at  daylight  under  the 
half-warm  cinders.  The  aea  smilea  at  thia  messenger  of  death, 
but  the  beautiful  city  of  twenty  centuries  knows  that  her  hour 
has  come. 

Two  letters  in  verse  now  follow.     The  Message  (x.)  is  from 
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Josephine  to  Napoleon,  upbraiding  him  foi  hia  neglect,  and 
entreating  him  to  give  up  the  phantom — glory.  Napoleon  in 
the  ^nncer  (zi.)  declarea  that,  far  from  letuming,  he  has  only 
just  commenced  hia  career.  God  haa  put  Hia  hammer  into  his 
honda  that  he  may  strike  the  earth.  He  must  go  to  the  Esat ; 
there  his  eagle  shall  make  its  nest  To  depict  the  wonderful 
fascination  that  the  name  of  Bonaparte  already  exerciaes  in  the 
Eaat,  ia  the  intention  of  the  three  poems  that  follow.  The 
Pyramids  (xil)  await  their  master;  they  ask  all  things  of  his 
coming — the  wind  from  Italy,  the  stormy  sea,  the  etorks  that 
rest  on  their  summits.  In  a  dream  Ike  Paeka  (xiil)  of  Damaacns 
sees  the  head  of  the  Sultan  Kehii  at  his  saddle-bow ;  he  is  in 
sunny  Provence,  scaling  old  chateaux,  where  the  Christian  d<^ 
keep  their  treaaorea,  and  then  sailing  home  with  their  women 
hound  to  the  maata  of  hia  vessel.  Leading  hie  camel  in  the 
night,  the  driver  (xiv.)  sings  of  Bonnaberdi,  the  lion  without  a 
mane,  the  sultan  without  a  turban,  whose  wives  are  forty  battles, 
whose  block  eunuchs,  with  their  shining  poignards,  are  more 
than  a  hundred  combats. 

A  Mohammedan  Imaum  (xv.)  proclaims  a  holy  war.  Allah 
is  greater  than  the  Sultan  Kebir.  He  knows  how  to  lead  these 
lions  of  the  desert  to  a  dry  source,  and  to  overwhelm  them  under 
the  Simoom.  But  in  the  next  poem  a  doUfvi  cry  (xvi.)  liaes 
np  from  the  Mamelukes  after  their  defeat  at  Embabeh. 

And  now  the  poet  arrives  at  a  great  crisis  in  his  hero's  life. 
In  the  Desert  (xvn.)  Napoleon  decides  hia  future,  deliberately 
preferring  the  Evil  to  the  Good.  Power  rather  than  Duty  is 
henceforth  to  be  hia  object 

Come  thou,  my  soul,  into  this  silent  land  ; 
Forget  all  thought  of  fame  and  kneeling  crowds, 
Ana  here,  alone,  let  us  debate  this  point, — 
What  shall  my  future  be )     But  firat  of  all 
Tell  if  thou  canst  why  everywhere  my  foes 
Fall  at  a  breath,  submissive  at  my  feet ; — 
Who  am  I  then  1  a  man,  or  more  than  man  ; 
A  prophet,  or  perchance  a  demi-god 
Who  ot  hia  ruins  builds  himself  an  altar 
And  makes  a  worship.     Solve  the  mystery, 
Jupiter  Ammon,  god  of  these  arid  sands. 
Am  I  divine  as  thy  renownfed  son, 
Ureat  Alexander  ?     Like  to  him  in  will, 
Like  bim  the  phantom  glory  here  I  ceek. 
The  world  haa  lost  its  way,  and  in  its  night 
It  wants  a  guide  to  hold  it  by  the  hand  ; 
From  Rhine  to  Nile  it  follows  sU  my  steps. 
Until  at  last  behind  these  moving  s  inda 
1  fade  from  sight ;  then  like  a  child  it  cries. 
Where  has  he  gone  ?    Uy  master  1  is  he  lost  I 
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The  hour  with  issues  infinite,  now  strikes. 

Rife  np  mj  fortone,  rise  mj  genius,  rUe  1 

And  here,  in  thin  nasis,  look  arounil  tbee. 

Who  is  it  anjB ;  Thou,  thou  aholt  be  a  king  t 

Speaka  the  oaeisl     No  !     Oo,  look  within 

Tnjeelf,  there  shines  the  coining  diadem. 

How  oft  in  mj  own  mind  have  dreams  been  crowned, 

How  oft  mj  glorj  rose  upon  those  floods 

And  soon  mwle  shipwrecs  !    What  is  then  that  voice 

That  rises  in  mj  heart  and  dies  away  1 

Is  tliiB  the  voice  that  men  call  destiny  1 

Two  worlds  sppe&r,  as  iu  all  else  1  see ; 
Cssar  or  Brutus  /  here  the  question  lies. 
Brutus  loved  right,  but  Ca»ar  filled  the  world ; 
Brntus  was  stainless,  Cssar  stood  alone  ; 
Bmtus,  a  victim,  fell  slain  for  bis  faith. 
While  tyrant  Ctesar  gnve  the  world  hia  law. 
Cwaar  means  Power,  Brutus  only  Virtue. 
Conclude,  my  soul,  tlie  balance  kicks  the  beam  ; 
bnitns  being  mortal,  may  but  chance  to  live ; 
I  will  be  Cffiaar — CEesar,  god  on  earth ! 

General  Bonaparte  has  known  hia  hour,  and  has  leapt  on  the 
horse  Opportunity.  He  is  named  the  Firtt  Conaul  (xviii.),  and 
his  triumph  is  celebrated  with  old  Roman  pomp  and  circum- 
stance. One  man  has  become  all,  the  rest  nothing.  Ob,  for 
the  old  consul  with  tbe  lawny  eye !  His  work  has  always  to 
be  redone.  Slavery  is  for  ever  reappearing.  The  peoples  have 
become  gladiators,  sold  to  amuse  their  desar;  and  running 
before  his  car,  they  shout :  "  Ave  1  great  CieeaT,  those  about  to 
die  salute  thee  I" 

Yet  the  first  consul  appears  as  one  truly  great  He  watches 
as  a  sentinel  over  the  new  society,  and  spends  his  nights  in 
preparing  for  it  a  new  code,  astonishing  old  legiste  by  the  ease 
witii  which  be  sees  his  way  through  tbeii  entanglements. 
Moreover,  hia  military  glories  are  still  unexhausted.  St.  Bernard 
(XIX.)  celebrates  the  passage  over  the  Alps,  and  contains  some 
fine  descriptions  of  Alpine  scenery. 

In  the  old  cathedral  a  bloody  Te  Deum  (xx.)  is  chanted,  but 
it  is  not  from  the  living  tiiat  it  arises,  but  from  the  dead,  who 
sing  to  Sabaoth,  Lord  of  Hosts.  "  Nothing,"  says  Sainte-Beuve, 
"could  be  better  infagined  or  felt  than  such  a  pacific,  compas- 
sionate, and  pious  chant  from  the  mouth  of  the  dead,  while  the 
living  ignore  the  miseries  of  the  past,  believe  in  nothing,  and 
are  going  anew  to  tear  each  other  in  pieces." 

The  next  poem  describes  bow  the  Pope  is  bronght  to  France, 
and  the  part  that  he  plays  in  the  Coronation  (zzi.)  of  Napoleon. 
The  ceremonies  over,  the  organ  begins  to  sound,  and  from  its 
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Btiaina  buista  fortii  a  solemn  warning.  Belsliazzar's  feast  ia 
recalled,!  gj,j  i)^^  prond  Imperaior  ia  asked  if  he  does  not  feu 
to  see  the  hand  upon  the  wall ;  let  him  drink  his  brimming 
cup,  and  in  the  dregs  he  shall  find  the  bitter  taste  of  Waterloo  ; 
let  him  set  sail  on  the  vast  sea  of  human  hope,  defying  winds 
and  waves,  and  jet  shall  he  ever  hear,  like  some  distant  sigh, 
the  waves  falling  on  the  shores  of  St  Helena. 

The  Coronation  is  the  prelude  to  a  new  series  of  battles. 
They  open  with  a  fine  poem  caUed  the  Bivouac  (xxil).  Men 
and  horses  appear  swarming  over  the  snow  like  a  flock  of  larks 
in  January.  A  voice  says  "  halt  J "  and  the  iron  host  lie  down 
with  the  sUence  of  a  funeral.  The  fires  of  the  bivouac  redden 
the  horizon ;  all  sleep — it  is  a  night  of  strange  dreams.  In  a 
funow  the  Emperor  rests  on  some  straw,  wrapped  in  the  folds 
of  an  immense  cloak.  In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  a  great 
battle  passes  through  his  brain.  He  awakes  his  maishals ;  he 
promises  his  aoldieis  rest  on  the  morrow ;  never  indeed  shall  a 
heavier  slumber  weigh  on  their  eyelids.  Auslerlitz  (zxiil)  is  the 
battle  promised.  The  Emperor,  mounting  his  horse,  reviews  his 
army.  He  speaks  to  the  men  individually.  What  is  your 
namel  your  number  of  fights!  An  enthusiastic  hurrah  arises 
from  the  troops.  Then  the  battle  begins,  while  he,  as  some 
giant,  stands  stirring  the  fire  in  the  plain  below,  takes  np  his 
people  by  handfuls  and  casts  them  into  it  The  fire  spreads, 
the  hamlets  all  round  are  in  flames,  and  their  roofs  crackle  on 
the  monster's  hearth. 

One  messenger  arrives  after  another.  The  rearguard  has 
fled.  "Sire,  cover  your  flanks  ;"  "  Sire,  your  wing  gives  way ; " 
"  Sire,  all  is  lost  I  Lannes  ia  drowned  in  hia  blood  I"  Then, 
like  a  water-snake,  Napoleon  moves  under  the  grass  and  crushes 
the  Muscovite  serpent  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Finally, 
Murat  appears,  followed  by  an  army  of  prisoners,  their  heads 
drooping  as  they  think  of  their  homes,  of  their  little  ones,  and 
of  their  wild  horses  in  the  ateppes  of  the  Ukraine. 

The  only  being  that  watches  upon  a  battlefield  Ike  Day  after 
(xsiv.)  the  fight  ia  the  Vulture.  But  the  Emperor  pasaes,  and 
looking  upon  the  dead,  he  places  his  hand  on  their  bodies.  Then 
their  spirits  wake  up,  and  kissing  his  garments  they  wonder 
whether  they  are  in  the  desert,  or  in  the  skies,  or  under  the 
willows  of  Arcole.     What  is  this  aureole  which  hovers  round 


'  "Soma  7»n  later,  »t  ■notbar/iM  givea  h;  the  olty  of  Fuu  to  the 
Emperor, .  .  .  over  the  throne  which  ha  wm  to  occupf  wera  placed  ia  letter* 
of  gold  the  following  wordi  from  the  Hoi;  Soripturaa ;  '  I  am  that  1  am. ' 
And  no  one  Memai]  to  ba  acaudaliied  I  " — litnuan  ef  Madamt  dt  Bitniual, 
ToL  L  p.  336. 
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their  brovs!  Bat  Boddenly  they  catch  sight  of  the  gaping 
wound,  and  fall  weeping  on  the  graaa.  None  see  these  spirits 
save  the  masterless  horees,  who  with  manes  bristling  with  tenor 
fly  in  the  night  from  the  beasts  of  carrion. 

Yet  one  arises  to  do  better  than  blindly  adore.  It  is  Lannes, 
Due  de  Moniebello  (zxv.),  the  Emperor's  friend.  He  expostu- 
lates with  his  master,  representing  to  hiin  the  wretchedness 
of  the  peoples.  Napoleon  has  attained  the  impossible,  why 
torture  Europe  any  longer  I  Like  a  vicious  horse  it  may  one  day 
pitch  him  out  of  the  saddle.  The  nations  lick  his  hand,  but  in 
secret  they  curse  him.  He  is  depopulating  his  own  land ;  ha 
will  at  last  find  himself  alone  in  the  midst  of  its  emptiness. 

The  Emperor  smiles,  be  possesses  the  world ;  Lannea  shall 
have  what  he  will  Bot  Montebello  cares  for  none  of  his 
honours ;  all  he  desires  is  a  grave,  a  grassy  mound  where  the 
wind  sighs.  But  Napoleon  will  give  him  a  monument  of  bronze 
cannon,  a  high  column  from  whence  he  shall  look  down  smiling 
nnder  a  heavy  crown.  The  hero  turns  away  weeping,  and  with 
slow  steps  eeeks  bis  tent 

From  his  camp  at  Wagram  the  Emperor  pens  a  Letter  (xztl) 
to  tha  Empress.  God,  he  says,  has  had  him  in  His  holy  keep- 
ing ;  so  now  he  orders  a  Te  Detan  to  be  chanted  at  N8tre 
Dame ;  then  he  proceeds  to  give  a  list  of  the  arms,  the  standards, 
the  cannon  his  armies  have  taken,  and  to  describe  how  Europe 
is  in  chains  and  peace  signed.  The  standards  and  the  flag,  still 
damp  with  the  blood  of  Lannes,  are  to  be  hung  up  in  the  In- 
valides,  and  a  bronze  column  is  to  be  set  up  in  his  Place  Venddme, 
beneath  which  are  to  repose  the  ashes  of  the  Due  de  Montebella 
On  its  sides  all  Napoleon's  battles  are  to  appear  climbing  up  to 
the  feet  of  their  great  general,  who  will  stand  above  all,  watch- 
ing the  world  as  countless  ages  roll  away.  All  is  to  be  of 
bronze,  even  the  tears  of  the  soldiers.  In  remarkable  keeping 
with  its  subject,  the  poem  iteelf  seems  to  rise  like  a  bronza 
column,  every  line  and  every  word  falling  with  a  metallic 
monotony  like  the  hammer  of  some  military  builder. 

The  news  of  Napoleon's  glory  bring  Dona  Letitia  and  her 
daughters  from  Corsica.  The  Emperor  will  see  that  the  Stsien 
(xzvu.)  are  married ;  they  shall  each  bear  the  name  of  one  of  his 
battles;  his  brothers  shall  be  kings,  each  one  shall  have  a 
leaden  sceptre  dripping  with  gore.  Napoleon,  with  pale  brow, 
leans  pensive.  He  feels  that  he  has  come  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  where  every  man  in  his  turn  plants  his  feet  and  glides. 
He  sees  the  gulf  below,  but  Vertigo  (xxviil)  has  seized  him, 
and  he  must  follow.  May  he  not  have  an  hour  to  enjoy  the 
height  of  his  prosperity!  No,  the  path  is  too  slippery.  Then 
at  the  same  moment  he  must  receive  the  welcome  of  prosperity 
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and  its  adieu.  Yet  what  wonders  has  he  wrought  for  the  human 
mcel  He  has  closed  chaos,  closed  its  night  profound.  But, 
after  all,  was  he  its  master]  did  another  Will  than  his  direct 
his  power,  or  was  he  the  chance  which  men  call  Providence  J 
Yes,  he  will  amuse  himself  by  his  dream,  lie  is  tired  of  mono- 
tonous happiness ;  he  would  taste  misfortune,  know  what  it  is 
like.  Is  it,  after  all,  so  bitter  1  As  high  as  he  has  mounted  be 
would  now  descend,  and  sound  the  depths  of  the  abyss.  For 
by  his  fall  his  glory  would  bo  increased  ;  the  world  without  its 
guide  would  cry,  "  I  am  lost ; "  the  orphan  peoples  would  not 
know  how  to  clothe  themselves  or  to  find  their  destiny. 

The  Pope,  standing  with  his  cardinals  on  the  balcony  of  St. 
Peter's,  his  shining  mitre  rising  above  the  Eternal  City,  pro- 
nounces, in  the  name  of  the  thrice  holy  One,  an  Anathema 
(XXIX.)  on  Kapoleou  Bonaparte  of  Corsica.  He,  the  scourge  of 
the  jealous  God,  yesterday  but  dust,  shall  again  become  dust 
to-morrow.  Since  he  thinks  to  set  himself  above  all  law,  to 
close  his  ears  to  the  cry  of  the  world,  he  shall  be  cast  down 
from  his  high  Babel.  A  curse  shall  fall  upon  him,  upon  his 
tent,  his  treasure,  his  palace,  upon  his  bed  and  his  dreams, 
upon  his  sceptre,  his  name  and  his  inheritance,  upon  his  house, 
and  even  upon  hia  grave. 

The  next  poem  opens  brilliant  as  the  last  has  closed  severe 
and  terrible.  It  is  called  the  Fite^  (xxx.).  In  a  palace 
under  floods  of  light,  upon  a  blue  carpet  beneath  a  canopy,  sit 
the  Emperor  and  the  Empress.  Charming  in  her  rubies  and 
ebony  tresses,  she  is  yet  sad  and  ready  to  weep.  Turning  to 
her  husband,  she  entreats  him  not  to  leave  her  for  the  daughter 
of  a  king.  "  Josephine,"  he  coldly  replies,  "  it  is  necessary. 
T  must  have  an  heir  to  my  empire."  "  Have  you  not  sons) 
children  of  your  thought — Austerlitz,  Friedland.  Daughters  % 
Montenotti,  Rivoli,  LodL"  But  he  is  inexorable,  and  she  is 
reedy  to  die.  "  They  see  you,  Madame ;  smile,  Madame, 
smile,  in  the  name  of  God." 

Saragotsa  (zzxi.)  is  a  stirring  national  poem.  It  ia  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  series,  recalling  by  ita  spirit,  its  enthusiasm, 
and  its  whole  tone,  Macaulay's  noble  ballad,  "  The  Spanish 
Armada."  Saragossa  besieged,  calls  on  all  its  sister  cities,  by 
name,  to  hasten  to  her  relief ;  and  not  only  the  cities,  but  aU 
else,  animate  and  inanimate,  in  Spain.  Then  the  deserts,  landea, 
sierras,  gorges,  defiles,  grottoes,  lakes,  seas,  forests,  houses — yea, 

I  France  «iu  given  np  >t  thii  time  to  ftlet  aod  merrr-miking  {Meneirt 
of  Madame  de  JUnutut,  toL  I  p.  337).  Then  fDlloni  ■  deuriptioD  of  one  at 
Uke  Open  Hoiue,  that  uootds  lo  olo^el;  with  thu  poem  that  Qainet  might 
hinxlt  have  witnuied  Vl 
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even  the  biokeii  walb,  as  well  as  all  the  Hidalgoes  and  the 
eaints  of  Spain — all,  all  unite  with  the  cities,  and  come  crying, 
"  Death  !  Death  !"  The  old  kings  of  Spain  rise  in  their  graves, 
and  the  bishop  of  Grenada,  quitting  his  shroud,  hurries,  pale  and 
van,  along  the  road  of  the  Sierraa,  until  he  reaches  the  highest 
peak  in  the  Alpujarraa,  where  in  a  grand  litany  he  calls  upon 
all  the  saints  to  pray  for  Spain. 

And  now,  having  got  the  Corsican  bull  in  the  arena,  they 
sorely  wound  him.  At  last  the  toreador  cries  out,  "  Shall  I 
kill  him,  Hidalgo)"  Then  from  the  vast  ampliitheatre  in 
which  the  peoples  have  watched  the  fight,  from  Mount  Ural  and 
Mount  Carmel  to  Valentia,  a  great  shont  comes,  gathering  force 
as  it  runs  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Atlantic,  "  Let  him  die  1  let 

Napoleon  has  come  to  Moscow  (xx2ii.)  to  make  a  last  throw 
for  fortune  ;  he  will  rule  and  reign  in  this  new  land,  and  it  may 
be  that  on  the  pillow  of  the  Czars  he  wiU  sigh  away  his  soul. 
But  at  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  entering  the  holy  city,  its 
high  towers  shiver  with  anger  and  its  golden  cupolas  howl  as  a 
panther  insulted  in  its  lair.  Ere  long  the  catastrophe  develops  ; 
the  minarets,  the  domes,  are  wrapped  in  flames ;  all  the  roofs 
come  crashing  in  at  once,  and  the  city  appears  a  vast  lake  of 
fire.  Then,  by  a  series  of  powerful  images,  the  poet  makes  his 
leader  a  spectator  of  this  unique  honor.  Sainte-Beuve  has 
especially  noted  this  poem  : — 

"The  picture  of  semi-orienUl  barbarism,  the  prey  of  the  roaring 
flames;  these  tottering  minarets,  which  the  eveninghefore,  under  their 
snowy  turbans,  dreamt  of  the  Bnsphorus  ;  the  threat  tower  of  Saint- 
Ivan,  which,  as  it  bums  and  melts,  contorts  itself  like  a  witch  over 
her  immense  cauldrou, — these,"  he  says,  "are  recognisable  imagas, 
solemn  marks  that  consecrate  the  brow  of  the  poet." 

The  work  is  done, — a  kingdom  passed  away ; 

A  silent  night  succeeds  a  furious  Jay. 

Aioong  the  ruins  vaat,  but  one  alone. 

An  Emperor,  stands  up  ;  without  a  groan 

He  on  the  wonder  looks,  while  in  bis  ear 

Thus  speaks  the  voice  of  God  these  words  of  fear : 

"Thus  into  smoke  shall  fade  thy  best-plunued  schemes, 

Thua  fall  thy  empire,  thy  ambitious  dreams  ; 

Thus  tumble  down  tlie  Babel  of  thv  glory, 

Thus  come  to  nothing  all  thy  wondrous  story, 

Thua  heaven  will  disi^ipate  thy  name  in  gloom — 

Thy  work  a  wreck,  tbiue  end  au  exile's  tomb." 

Near  the  Sea  of  Azov  a  Hettman  wakes  at  break  of  day ;  he 
seeks  his  horse  and  his  arms,  but  he  knows  not  whither  be  ia 
going.     Led  by  the  winds  of  the  Ural,  and  followed  by  his 
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brothers,  he  passes  mountam  and  plain,  and  comes  into  a  land 
eo  cold  that  his  very  sabre  shiTera.  The  wanderers  pass  Eief, 
Moscow,  Borodino,  Smolenski,  and  arrive  at  the  banks  of  tlie 
Berem-no  (xxxiii.).  Here  they  see  a  strange  sight:  a  great 
number  of  horsemen  in  cloaks,  covered  with  anow,  are  sitting 
motionless;  waggons  loaded  with  recumbent  figures  seem  stopping 
the  way,  fixed  in  the  deep  ruts  by  the  river  side.  Cannon  aie 
there,  but  all  covered  with  rime,  and  as  they  approach  nearer 
they  see  many  dead  fires  with  grenadiers  stretched  around. 
Why  do  these  soldiers  sleep  in  the  cold  and  tempest  T  It  is 
too  late  to  awake  them  now,  they  have  reached  their  journey's 
end.     Of  their  sufFerings,  ere  they  did  so,  a  terrible  picture  is 

Pule  by  the  roadside,  in  the  fading  light, 
The  crowd  was  Bested, — came  another  night. 
And  paler  still  it  there  remained.    Anew 
The  day  broke,  and  of  yet  more  pallid  hue 
It  now  appeared,  while  ghastly  lay  around 
Half-eaten  horses,  froien  to  the  ground. 

In  the  following  poem  a  solitary  traveller  (xxxiv.)  is  sees; 
his  horse  neighs  not,  neither  champs  the  hit,  but  horse  and 
lider  pass  on  like  a  shadow.  Ha  is  the  harbinger  of  the  ahip- 
wreck.  When  this  pale  fugitive  enters  his  own  kingdom,  the 
guards  who  watch  tiie  frontier  do  not  recognise  him.  What 
seek  you  t  What  is  your  name  t  And  the  horseman  replies, 
"  I  am  Napoleon." 

But  again  the  Emperor  is  in  Paris  showing  his  infant,  "th£ 
King  of  Rome  "  (xxxv.),  to  the  gaping  crowd.  Their  noise,  and 
that  of  the  swords  drawn  from  their  scabbard,  frightens  the 
child,  and  it  clings  to  the  neck  of  its  father. 

The  terrible  poem  called  Leipsic  (zzxvi.)  is  a  companion  one 
to  that  of  Saiagossa.  It  sings  the  rising  of  a  hundred  nations, 
a  whole  people, — the  Germans, — who  unite  as  one  man  to  crush 
the  giant  of  armies.  It  is  a  veritable  song  of  blood ;  its  refmin 
is,  "  Hurrah,  the  sabre  thirsts !  list  to  its  rage ! "  The  three 
days  of  Leipsic,  when  without  food  or  sleep  the  struggle  con- 
tinued, is  depicted  with  immense  power ;  and  the  intensity  of 
the  whole  is  heightened  by  the  dreamy  stanzas  that  open  the 
poem,  in  which  a  solitary  sentinel  of  the  French  army  in  the 
Rhine  country  is  again  and  again  interrogated  as  lo  what  he 
sees  and  hears.  Xothing  at  first ;  then  the  distant  Bounds  are 
but  a  dream ;  finally  he  wakes  up  to  find  the  world  upon  them. 

Leiptic  is  followed  by  a  lament  over  Pcmiaiowtki  (xxxvii.), 
and  the  hopes  of  Poland  drowned  with  him  in  the  Elstor.  la 
Ckamp-Avbert  (zxxvuL)  all  Europe  appears  combining  against 
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France.  The  flood  is  rising,  it  grows  into  a  lake;  the  lake 
becomes  a  sea,  a  sea  of  immense  grief  for  France.  This  dolorons 
state  of  things  arouses  the  poet  to  lash  the  flagging  patriotism 
of  his  countrymen  in  a  poem  called  (lie  Sling  (xxzix.).  It  is 
this  poem  that  has  caused  Quinet  to  be  spoken  of  as  the 
IJbland  and  Kcemer  of  Fiance. 

But  the  course  of  erente  now  hurries  on  from  one  ruin  to 
another.  Napoleon,  pallid  and  uncovered,  stands  at  the  door  of 
his  palace  of  Fontainebleau  (xl.),  and  bids  adieu  to  his  battle- 
fields with  their  braying  trumpets,  their  flags,  their  eagles,  their 
soldiers.  He  no  longer  has  a  kingdom,  he  is  now  only  a  name ; 
and  to-morrow  his  story  will  be  told  in  every  cottage  in  Europe. 

And  now  France  has  to  endure  the  degradation  that  she  had 
inflicted  on  other  hmds,  and  to  feel  herself  the  miseries  of  an 
Invagion  (xli.).  They  are  dead  who  would  have  defended  the 
country — dead  in  Egypt,  in  Russia,  by  the  Rhine,  and  in  Spain — 
and  their  leader  is  discrowned  and  mute.  In  tbeii  place  arrive 
pale  horsemen,  speaking  a  strange  tongue,  tbeii  swonls  dripping 
with  blood,  and  the  manes  of  their  horses  white  with  the  hoar 
frost.  They  enter  the  houses  without  salutation ;  they  seat 
themselves  by  the  firesides  and  empty  every  cup.  Woe !  woe  I 
beneath  the  invaders'  feet  all  things  dry  up ;  they  may  grow 
again,  and  the  nightingale  once  more  sing  among  the  willows, 
but  the  traces  of  theii  footsteps  can  never  be  efiaced. 

The  melancholy  of  the  last  poem  is  relieved  by  the  bright 
and  joyous  character  of  the  one  that  follows,  the  Isle  of  Elba 
(xul).  It  opens  with  a  picture  of  the  Mediterranean  in  spring- 
time. A  white  sail  is  seen  mounting  on  the  waves,  a  corsair 
with  three  masts.  Another  vessel  follows  its  path,  as  the  sparrow- 
hawk,  the  swallow.  Your  nameY  Isle  of  Elba.  Your  portt 
France.  What  do  you  carry )  A  man.  Who  is  he  1  Silence  I 
Your  flag  1  The  tricolour.  Adieu  t  go  on  your  way.  Tha 
voyager  lands ;  as  one  shipwrecked,  he  has  nothing  but  his  name. 
Yet  at  that  name  the  kings  are  terrified.  At  that  name  a  hun- 
dred gates  open,  a  hundred  iron  eagles  fly  to  meet  him ;  and  from 
belfry  to  belfry,  even  to  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  the  welcome 
sounds  forth :  Tis  he !  'tis  he !  who  returns  in  gloiy  and  will 
reign  over  us  again.  Let  us  give  him  back  his  crown,  and  we 
will  give  him  our  blood.  We  will  weave  for  him  robes  of  vic- 
tory, and  he  shall  nourish  us  with  his  glory.  And  the  demi-god 
says,  "Clothe  yourselves  in  might,  soldiers  and  people,  for 
to-morrow  I  lead  you  once  more  to  Irattle." 

That  battle  is  Waterloo,  and  to  this  great  crisis  in  his  epic 
the  poet  devotoS  four  songs.  The  Shepherda  (xuil),  The 
Storm  (xLiv.),  The  Trumpets  (ilt.),  and  The  Horsemen  (xlvi.). 
In  the  following  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  spirit 
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of  this  portion  of  the  work,  a  stanza  or  two  containii^  its  lead- 
ing thoughts  have  been  turned  into  verse,  with  a  few  woida 
showing  their  counectiou  : — 

The  bluet  mingles  with  the  yellow  com 

At  Waterloo,  and  up  at  eorlj  dawn, 

Before  the  labourers  come,  those  eauey  thieves. 

The  Isj-ks,  a  meal  have  stolen  'mongst  the  sheaves. 

Who  will  the  reapers  be  to-day.  what  sort 
Of  harvest-work  will  in  this  field  be  wrought ! 
Within  the  vale  is  bid  from  all  above 
A  silent  farm. 1    Save  when  the  rustic  dove* 
Coos  o'er  its  brood,  or  when  its  stones  are  ground 
Beneath  the  loaded  waggon,'  else  no  sound 
Disturbs  its  peace.     How  that  long  line  of  trees* 
In  the  pale  distance  trembles  in  the  breeze  ! 

In  Hougoiimont  the  eglantine's  in  flower, 
The  hawthorn  still  is  white,  but  at  this  hour 
The  heifer's  loose  and  treading  all  thiD^a  down, 
The  kid,  a  stray  goat's  butting,  crown  to  crown. 
Shepherd,  retuni,  your  cattle  needs  your  care,* 
There's  mLncbief  brewing  in  the  very  air. 
That  bull  will  break  your  heilge,  tread  down  your  com, 
And  ruin  all  your  harvest  ere  the  mom. 

But  in  place  of  the  shepherd  of  Hougoumont  comes  one  from 
Caledonia,  sounding  his  bagpipes  and  leading  into  the  burning 
plain  the  Highlanders  of  Glencoe.  And  aa  in  Flanders,  when 
a  storm  is  rising,  the  shepherd  whistles,  and  all  the  cattle  come 

'  If  we  ue  to  MCtpi  ths  opening  of  the  Held  at  the  Battle  of  W&terloo 
litenlly,  Qainet  did  not  viiit  tbat  ipot  until  nfter  tfaii  poem  w»  pabliibad. 
It  li  difflcalt  to  understind  hov  hit  picture!  are  no  remkrlikblr  true  Id  all 
their  detuli.  W»»  be  gifted  with  lecond  aightT  Thus  ha  deKribee  his  vidt 
to  "  the  lilent  farm  "  :— "  Halt  WB7  up  a  hiU  of  itubble  Und  I  heard  tha 
tinkling  of  iheep-belli,  and  the  clucking  of  fowls  in  a  farmrard.  These 
riutia  oolei  came  from  the  conrti  of  a  great  iiolated  farm,  of  which  I  Could 
onl;  see  the  ilsta  roofa.  I  went  dawn  to  it,  and  had  hardly  reached  it  when 
I  read  on  one  of  the  brick  huildingi  on  the  rnsddde,  'Farm  of  La  Haye 
Sainte.'"— £e  Champ  dt  BataiUe  de  Waterloo,  p.  370. 

*  "Thaie  pigeons  of  the  farm  Papelotte,  near  where  "Sej  waa  atationed." 
—P.  376. 

'  "On  the  Daniewsy  yon  hear  the  wheels  of  acme  anaean  team  groaning.* 
-P.  377- 

*  "Theforeat  of  SdgDH  ii  about  eight  milsa  in  the  rear. "—P.  37A  "The 
horizon  ii  heavy  and  ainiitar.  The  sUghteat  wind  that  liaea  and  playa  tbrongh 
the  foliage  of  the  tall  treei  in  the  neighbourhood  makea  you  fancy  yoa  bear 
•onls  ronrmuring  and  apirita  paaaing  over  the  face  of  the  earth." — P.  377. 

■  "  Now  look  on  the  road  where  that  child  ia  driving  that  herd  of  cattle 
bdoDgiDg  to  Ia  Haye  Sainte."— P.  377. 
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fnmi  the  meadows,  eo  nov  maaj  peoples  are  gatbering  together 
at  the  shrill  notes  of  the  piper. 

The  storm  breaks.  Thunder  is  heard,  but  it  is  neither 
thunder  nor  hail,  only  some  squadrons  crossing  the  piain.  In 
the  distance  the  wood  of  Hougoumont  looks  livid  and  its  foliage 
withered.'  Its  owner  wiU  never  again  see  his  roof  or  his  fire- 
side.   The  shock  of  the  battle  is  thus  described : — 

Advance,  advance,  they're  on  ub  now  in  hordes ; 

Drums,  sound  the  charge,  draw  sabrea  !  unBheath  swords  I 

Forward,  brave  Ney,  and  Bap  these  living  walla, 

Their  iron  Bquarea  are  giving  'neath  our  balls  ; 

Nearer,  get  nearer  jet,  flglit  face  to  face, 

Our  cannon  for  your  swords  will  win  a  place  ; 

Nearer,  get  nearer  yet,  fight  breast  to  breast, 

Take  life  for  life,  kt  slaughter  know  no  rest 

Flash  i)|)on  flash,  the  bullet  to  its  mark 

Flies  swiftly  on  ;  the  iron  rain  makes  dark 

The  heavy  day,'  and  down  in  deadly  showers 

Upon  the  foe  it  falla.     The  distance  lowen 

With  bombshells,  lurid.     Not  a  man  will  live 

If  but  the  sword  another  hour  should  give 

To  finish  all  its  taak.     Then  will  these  hosts 

Have  passed  away  in  throt^s  of  pallid  ghosts. 

On  a  little  hillock  the  Emperor  sits  caressing  the  flank  of  his 
chafer,  whose  hair  is  smeared  with  blood.  He  smiles  like  a 
king  of  the  tomb  to  see  how  fast  the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  how 
victory  is  inclining  to  him.^  Already  his  troops  shout  aa  if  it 
were  gained,  and  he  knows  that  if  the  reinforcements  only 
arrive  it  will  be  secure.  In  the  stormy  sky  he  looks  for  his 
star,  but  the  belfry  on  the  horizon  veils  it.*     Another  hour  and 

I  "The  ikcletoD  of  Hangonmant  whitcDi  under  a  grove  at  uh  tre«i." — 
p.  37-. 

■  "Who  would  balieva  tbut  the  empire  of  ths  world  depends  •ometimea  on 
■uch  ft  cirounutuice  aa  run  or  mnihiDe !  Nothing,  however,  it  mora  true. 
Sappoie  that,  ioitead  of  raioing,  it  hid  been  a  bright  daj  on  the  i8th  of 
Juoe  1B15,  the  bBtcle  would  have  commenced  with  dawn;  accordiog  to 
the  Tie*  of  all  military  men,  it  would  have  been  gained  bj  two  o'clock  in 
the  »ftemoon.  On  the  contrary,  clonda  norer  the  akiea,  they  turn  into  rain, 
the  aoil  gets  brolcen  up,  the  wheela  aticli  in  the  mire,  a  morning  ia  loat,  and 
thii  meana  an  Empemr  asnt  to  die  beyond  the  eqoator  and  the  ruin  of  a 
tuition  otherwiie  inrincible."— Pp.  373,  374. 

'  "From  an  eminence,  hia  &rat  poiition,  the  Emperor  dictated  the  order  ot 
attls.  He  was  then  justified  in  aaying,  '  We  have  ninety  cbanaea  for  ua, 
and  ton  againat  na. '  "—P.  374, 

'  "From  hi*  aecond  poaition,  a  lower  eminence,  aoroaa  the  bronisd  foliage 
ot  a  copae,  he  could  aee  the  belfry  of  Snint-lAmbert  atand  oat  in  white  on 
the  hill  aa  a  phantam  maldng  tome  sign  in  the  diatant  boTiion." 
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his  empire  will  be  saved.  With  what  anxiety  does  lie  scan 
tiie  horizon.  "  Maishal,  what  do  you  seet"  "A  black  cloud." 
"  No,  it  increases."  "  Sire,  it  ia  the  dust  of  your  long-expected 
army."  "Ko," replies  the  Emperor;  "  no,  this  ie  not  Grouchy ; 
it  is  a  flock  of  vultures,  messengers  of  destiny,  horsemen  more 
numerous  than  the  sand,  more  prompt  than  the  storm." 

Now  from  afar,  along  the  plain,  a  cry 

la  heapi,  n  voice  of  terror  rising  hiRn  ; 

All !  all  is  lost  t  save  !  save  himiieir  who  can. 

Then  panic  seizes  every  horse  and  man, — 

And  now  the  hotir  HtrikeB !  .  .  .  Sudden  ends  the  strife. 

Silence  and  death  I  .  .  .  where  all  was  hope  and  life  ! 

Beneath  a  breath  invisible,  a  host 

Joyous,  eioltit^,  like  some  empty  boast, 

Melts  in  the  air  ;  all,  all  in  terror  yield. 

And  panic-struck  have  vanished  from  the  field. 

Can  that  be  he  ?  across  the  sombre  niRht, 

In  the  deep  shadow,  flying  from  the  light, 
Desperate  he  gallo[»  on,  liia  crown  to  save  j 
But  all  is  phantom  now,  except  the  grave  < 

See  noW  H-ith  brow  serene  the  niglit  arise ; 
The  moon  is  at  its  full,  and  in  the  skies 
Seems  sweetly  dreaming.    The  flowers  of  the  vale 
Envy  its  whiteness,  murmuring  their  tale 
Unto  a  worm,  that  'neath  the  influence  blest 
Is  happy  as  the  bird  in  her  .warm  nesL 

Nothing  now  ia  left  to  Fiance  but  humanity's  last  lefnge — 
Prayer  (xlvu,).  The  poet  commits  the  charge  of  the  frontiers 
and  the  strong  places  of  France  to  God. 

The  real  end  having  come,  the  remaining  poems  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  lines.  St.  Helena  (xlviii.)  is  a  song  of 
grief,  in  which  the  most  is  made  of  Napoleon's  sufferings  in 
exile.  Poor  England,  who  had  the  belling  of  the  cat,  cornea  in 
for  a  fearful  scourging.  While  in  Lonffwood  (xux.)  Napoleon 
ia  represented  as  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  meaning  of  his  life ; 
still  he  remaina  the  intense  egotist,  comforting  himself  with  the 
thought  of  the  power  he  has  wielded  and  the  great  things  he 
has  done. 

Slowly  a  coBin  passes  over  the  hill.  The  dead  giant  is  carried 
to  his  grave.  No  name  ia  engraved  on  the  Tomh  (l.).  In  place 
of  mourners  and  funeral,  trumpets  invisible  are  heard ;  and  at 
their  sound  ghostly  hordes  neigli,  drums  beat,  and  cannons  roar. 
Over  hia  tomb  hia  only  true  widows  (ll),  his  battlefields,  weep. 

In  the  final  poem  the  poet  raises  a  Column  (lii.)  to  his  hero's 
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glory.  Although  Quinet'a  genius  compelled  him  to  portray  the 
whole  career  of  Napoleon  with  a  judgment  almost  apocalyptic  in 
its  fidelity,  it  took  much  bitter  experience  before  Quinet  as  a 
patriot  wholly  believed  as  Quinet  the  seer.  How  unerring  must 
haye  been  his  prophetic  insight  when  a  subject  intended  to 
arouM  the  flagging  patriotism  of  Fiance,  and  written  amidst  the 
galling  insolences  of  her  expected  foe,  proved  such  a  powerful 
exposure  of  the  evil  results  of  that  mania  for  military  glory, 
ever  the  temptation  of  France. 
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HEIDBLBBRG,  PARIS,      I837-I838. 


Writing  to  hia  mother  in  July  1837,  Edgar  Quinet 
tells  her  that  he  is  engaged  upon  a  new  work  of 
im^ination.  His  aim  is  to  touch  the  foundation  of 
human  life,  to  be  at  ouce  correct  and  audacious,  classic  in 
formi  and  fiesh  in  ideas  and  sentiments,  above  all  clear; 
to  enclose  a  whole  world  in  a  luminous  circle.  He  has 
a  fine  subject,  and  one,  moreover,  truly  religious.  He 
has  bid  adieu  to  the  literature  of  despair. 

"  Up  to  the  present,"  he  continues,  "I  have  been  always 
stru^ling,  struggling  with  everything — with  language, 
with  art,  with  tradition,  with  myself.  Now  for  the  first 
time  I  live  upon  harmony  instead  of  contention,  and  am 
happy  in  my  thoughts.  Possibly  this  new  condition 
arises  in  great  degree  from  my  subject,  hut  I  think 
that  I  have  myself  something  to  do  with  the  change, 
and  that  it  will  survive.  As  Ahasuerus  tended  to  drive 
to  despair,  so  ite  successor  should  bring  back  peace. 
Not  but  what  there  are  still  in  it  strange  and  divine 
■  sufferings,  but  they  lead  in  the  end  to  immutable  repose, 
— a  vast  difference.  I  pass  from  heroism  and  from  the 
struggle  with  the  impossible  to  the  sentiment  of  Pro- 
vidence, from  the  demon  to  the  archangel,  from  Aha- 
suerus to  .  .  .  (permit  me  to  keep  the  name  a  secret, 
except  to  say  it  is  a  truly  grand  one,  and  makes  the 
meaning  clear  at  once)," 
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In  another  letter  be  B&ya :  "  At  all  events  I  have  ex- 
pressed some  of  the  dearest  thoughts  of  mj  heart,  and 
this  already  is  enough.  If  the  poem  speaks  to  your 
soul,  awakening  there  some  profound  echo,  then  I  am 
sure  that  after  I  am  gone  something  will  remain  of 
'  Prometheus.'  It  is  my  profession  of  faiih,  the  sign  of 
my  hope  in  thefviwre  life." 

Thus  wrote  Edgar  Quinet  to  his  mother,  to  whom  he 
expected  his  new  poem  would  prove  specially  interesting. 
He  had,  in  fact,  dedicated  it  to  her. 

The  story  of  Prometheus  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Greek  myths.  Quinet  gives  it  the  highest  possible 
antiquity,  since  be  believes  the  Greeks  borrowed  it  from 
the  East.  Both  in  the  ancient  and  modem  world  great 
poets  have  found  in  it  materials  for  their  art.  .^Ischylua, 
Sophocles,  Goethe,  Byron,  Shelley,  have  in  various  forma 
made  Prometbeos  the  subject  of  poetry.  Quinet  has 
seen  the  myth  from  a  point  of  view  dilTerent  to  tbem  all. 
He  considers  that  it  can  only  be  understood  in  the  light 
of  Christianity ;  that  as  long  as  the  prophecy  of  Prome- 
theus remained  unfulfilled  and  he  himself  a  captive,  the 
story  wanted  completeness,  and  was  therefore  an  enigma 
to  the  ancients. 

Prometheus  had  revolted  against  the  gods,  had  made 
men,  and  had  stolen  the  sacred  fire.  Zeus  had  bound 
hirn  with  everlasting  chains  to  Caucasus,  and  sent  an 
ea^le  to  feed  upon  his  liver.  Prometheus  had  prophe- 
sied the  fall  of  the  gods,  refusing  to  submit,  although 
Hermes  tried  bis  best  to  persuade  him.  How  was 
Prometheus  to  be  delivered  from  this  horrible  position, 
and  the  honour  of  the  gods  preserved  ?  The  Greek 
poets  got  out  of  the  difBculty  by  a  compromise  aud 
a  legal  fiction.  Prometheus  was  in  some  sort  re- 
pentant, and  Hercules  was  permitted  to  deliver  him, 
the  letter  of  the  Olympian  decree  being  maintained  by 
bits  of  rock  remaining  attached  to  bis  bands  and  feet. 
This  method  of  getting   out  of    the  difficulty  proves, 
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Quillet  thinks,  how  utterl;  insoluble  the  m^th  vas  to 
paganism. 

By  regarding  Prometheus  as  the  type  of  Religious 
Humanity,  and  so  giving  the  myth  a  world-wide  char- 
acter, Quinet  is  not  only  able  to  justify  the  prophecy  of 
the  aspiring  Titan,  but  to  show  him  delivered. 

The  unity  of  civilisation  has  become,  he  says,  one  of 
the  dogmas  of  the  world.  One  sole  God  gathering  to- 
gether into  the  same  family  the  brother  peoples  separated 
from  each  other  io  time.  This  view  of  the  world's 
history  suggests  its  likeness  to  a  great  drama,  of  which 
all  the  threads  in  the  hands  of  its  author  are  working 
to  a  predetermined  end.  If  we  can  realise  this  to  be  an 
undoubted  fact,  ve  must  have  passed  the  point  in  the 
drama  in  which  its  action  all  centres. 

No  one,  it  may  safely  be  afBnued,  ever  took  a  wider 
survey  than  Quinet  of  universal  history,  or  ever  more 
completely  kept  himself  in  relation  with  all  its  parts, 
A  cosmogonic  genius  in  his  inmost  nature,  he  sympa- 
thised in  a  peculiar  manner  with  prehistoric  man, 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  took  the  deepest,  most  active 
interest  in  all  that  concerned  his  own  generation.  Ko 
one  can  read  his  "  G^nie  dea  Religions  "  and  deny  that 
he  not  only  understood  but  entered  profoundly  and 
lovingly  into  the  spirit  and  struggles  of  Beligioua 
Humanity  in  every  age  and  every  clime.  With  a  vast 
historical  knowledge,  the  widest  human  sympathies, 
joined  to  that  poetic  nature  which  enables  a  man  to  see 
the  simplest  truths  of  the  universe,  vho  better  able  than 
Quinet  to  realise  this  great  historical  drama  in  all  its 
poetic  harmony  ?  who  better  able  than  he  to  show  the 
point  in  which  the  action  all  centres,  and  which  will  give 
the  key  to  its  solution  ?  That  point  Quinet  has,  no 
doubt,  is  the  Advent  of  Christ.  Is  there,  then,  an 
enigma  in  the  universe,  a  point  in  the  universal  drama 
which  is  obscure  ?  Bring  It  into  relation  with  this  great 
fact,  and  see  what  light  it  throws  upon  it.     Quinet  has 
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doDe  this  with  the  story  of  Prometheus ;  end  he  declares 
it  enables  him  to  Justify  the  Titan,  and  bring  the  myth 
to  a  natural  and  therefore  glorious  termination. 

It  may  be  objected,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Christ 
has  come,  and  Prometheus  or  Beligious  Humanity  is 
not  delivered.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  The 
drama  is  not  over.  As  long  as  man  remains  what  he 
is,  he  will  be  ever  aspiring  heavenwards,  ever  making 
daring  efforts  after  his  birthright,  takiug  heaven  by 
storm,  and  using  the  spoil  in  epite  of  all  sacred  forms, 
institutions,  or  dogmas.  A  Caucasus  must  follow,  a 
devouring  e^le  must  feed  on  the  soul  that  thus  acts. 
It  is  his  fate  to  act  thus,  his  fate  to  suSer. 

But  a  world-wide  problem  has  another  point  of  view 
besides.  There  is  the  view  outside  here,  such  as  presents 
itself  to  the  Eternal,  to  whom  past,  present,  and  future 
are  alike  visible.  Incomprehensible  as  this  divine  view 
is  to  us,  we  may  gather  some  idea  of  it  by  conceiving  how 
a  dramatic  author  must  regard  his  work.  Before  it  is 
even  written,  the  cUnoitement  is  present  to  him,  and  is  as 
if  it  had  taken  place.  Thus  if  he  intends  to  deliver  his 
hero  out  of  a  series  of  apparently  inextricable  difficulties, 
to  him  his  hero  is  already  delivered.  So  a  poet,  taking 
the  dramatic  view  of  the  history  of  the  world  that 
Quinet  does  in  "  Prometheus,"  must  look  at  it  from  its 
divine  author's  point  of  sight,  or  be  involved  in  inex- 
tricable confusion,  offering  possibly  a  splendid  poem,  but 
only  adding  to  the  general  bewilderment. 

The  means,  also,  by  which  the  poet  sets  forth  this 
eternal  view,  must  be  the  divine  one — symbolism. 
Nature  and  human  life  are  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be 
full  of  this  symbolism  of  spiritual  truth ;  why  should  a 
work  so  divine  as  the  histoiy  of  our  race  be  less  the 
subject  of  it  ? 

If,  then,  Qninet  takes  the  historic  fact  of  the  Advent 
of  the  Christ  as  the  solution  of  this  old  pagan  myth,  he 
uses  it  symbolically  and  means  it  to  be  understood  in  its 
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eternal  sense ;  that  sense  which,  beneath  all  its  theology, 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  declared  with  consentaneous 
voice  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  history  of  the  Incarnation, 
Passion,  Resurrection,  and  Ajscension  of  Jesus  Christ — 
namely,  that  the  Eternal  therein  pledges  Himself  to 
deliver  man,  that  here  in  time  He  is  delivering  man, 
while  in  the  light  of  Eternity  He  has  already  delivered 

*'  Prometheus  "  was,  moreover,  as  the  opening  of  this 
chapter  intimates,  another  "  grand  confession  of  the 
author's  life." 

"  In  the  Story  of  this  Titan,"  he  says,  "  I  have  found  a  placa 
for  all  the  principal  sufferings,  anguish,  hopes,  and  chimeras  of 
my  own  life.  My  idea  is  that  this  struggle  is  the  one  that  goes 
on  in  each  of  us,  for  eveiy  man  has  his  Caucasus.  Still  more, 
the  subject  covers  all  the  religious  thoughts  of  the  age;  its 
doubts,  its  revolts,  its  struggle  with  the  invisible  God." 

For  Quinet  wished  his  readers  not  only  to  regard 
"Prometheus"  as  a  type  of  Religious  Humanity  histori- 
cally considered,  hut  as  including  that  interior  drama  of 
God  and  man,  of  faith  and  death,  of  the  Creator  and  the 
creature,  which  goes  on  in  every  individual  when  once 
the  spiritual  life  is  awakened.  It  is  in  vain,  he  thinks, 
to  seek  to  avoid  the  thoughts  it  contains ;  under  one 
form  or  another,  they  are  incessantly  returning,  being,  so 
to  speak,  the  element  that  eternally  underlies  all  poetry. 
Whatever  may  he  the  occupations  of  an  age,  the  ardour 
of  present  interests,  the  conflict  of  doctrines,  the  collision 
and  fury  of  parties,  there  comes  an  hour  at  last  when  it 
is  necessary  to  meet  God  face  to  face.  In  that  moment 
the  old  questions,  of  which  we  thought  ourselves  for  ever 
rid,  resound  anew.  Who  art  thou  ?  what  believest  thou  t 
what  awaits  thee  ?  In  vain  we  turn  away  the  ear ;  these 
questions  retain  theii  hold  on  us  even  when  we  have  made 
our  reply. 

"  How  much  more  striking  this  is  when  we  belong  to  one  of 
those  epochs  in  which  Religion  submits  to  an  incont«stable 
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changa  It  is  then  that  the  great  enigmas,  proposed  by  pre- 
ceding societies  and  never  resolved,  awake  again.  In  the  igno- 
rance into  which  we  feel  that  we  have  again  been  plunged,  auch 
an  emblem  of  the  curioeit;  of  the  human  soul  aa  this  ancient 
myth  of  Prometheus  appears  as  if  made  expressly  for  our  own 
time.  The  fundamental  differences  that  separate  the  ages 
having  disappeared  with  positive  &ith,  all  the  generations  of 
humanity  find  themselves  drawn  together  in  one  community  of 
doubt  and  moral  anguish.  There  are  no  longer  either  Greeks  or 
Sarbarians,  Gentiles  or  Christians,  ancients  or  modems,  but  one 
same  human  society  gathered  round  the  same  abyss,  asking 
each  other  the  same  questions  in  nearly  the  same  terms." 

Thns  Quinet's  "  PrometheuB  "  has  the  double  meaning  of 
sU  great  human  emblems ;  it  is  at  once  universal  and  indi- 
vidual, applying  alike  to  the  ever-continuing  struggle  of 
Humanity,  and  the  comparatively  momentary  one  of  the 
solitary  soul ;  having  an  especial  interest  for  an  age  in 
which  that  struggle  turns  on  elementary  and  universal 
truth. 

The  form  in  which  the  poem  is  thrown  is  epic.  It 
suits  the  grandeur  of  the  subject ;  and,  moreover,  Quinet 
was  ambitious  with  that  noble  ambition  which  forced 
him  always  to  the  most  difficult  tasks,  to  remove  the 
reproach  that  "  Frenchmen  were  wanting  in  the  epio 
mind," 

The  action  of  the  poem  is  divided  into  three  parts : 
Prometheus,  Inventor  of  Fire ;  Prometheus  chained ; 
Prometheus  delivered. 


PROMETHEUS. 
Fbohbthbds  thb  Inventor  op  Fibb. 


The  earth  appears  just  emerging  from  a  deluge.  Prometbeua 
is  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean  ;  he  has  taken  up  a  piece  of  clay, 
and  has  formed  human  beings  of  all  ages  from  it  On  the 
shore,  in  his  cavern,  and  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  numberless 
figures  appear,  as  yet  motionless.  His  final  work  is  a  female 
of  gigantic   proportions.      When   he   haa   completed  her,   he 
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breatbea  into  her  hU  own  eoul ;  she  lives ;  and  then  ensnee  a 
beautiful  dialogue  between  Hesione  and  her  maker,  in  which 
ehe  asks  who  ehe  is,  where  she  is,  and  what  fate  awaits  her. 
She  rejoices  in  life,  and  is  content  to  suffer  with  Prometheus. 

II. 

Fiometheua  is  here  seen  advancing  over  the  cold  cinders  at 
the  foot  of  a  volcano.  From  its  crater  two  tongues  of  red 
flame  ascend,  resembling  the  forked  tongues  of  two  enormous 
fiery  serpents.  As  he  approaches,  the  clang  of  the  hammera  of 
the  Cyclops  is  beard  below.  Kight  falls,  and  the  chorus  of  the 
Cyclops  ceases,  the  noise  of  their  hammers  dies  out  Then 
I^metheuB,  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  crater,  looks  into  the 
abyss.  Taking  up  some  of  the  fire,  he  puts  it  into  a  vase,  and 
redescends  the  mountain,  calling  all  the  various  forms  of  nature 
'  around  to  witness  that  their  soul  now  belongs  to  him,  that  he 
has  it  in  his  possession,  living,  palpitating,  that  it  will  pro- 
p^ato  itself,  and  go  on  increasing,  able  to  set  world  after 
world  ablaze. 

III. 

Hesione  meets  him.  Prometheus  gives  her  the  um,  and 
explains  the  properties  of  the  wonderful  element  it  contains. 
From  it  she  lights  a  heap  of  dead  leaves  from  the  wood.  A 
feast  is  made,  and  to  celebrate  this  the  primal  fire  of  the 
world,  an  ancient  oak,  is  sacrificed.  Then  Prometheus  calls 
his  cky  men  to  warm  themselves ;  they  come  forth  from  the 
caverns,  from  the  valleys,  from  the  woods,  as  yet  knowing 
hardly  how  to  speak.  Yet  they  come  murmuring  a  chorus, 
the  burden  of  which  is,  a  wondering  and  a  questioning  from 
whence  are  all  the  things  they  see.  Following  the  men,  come 
the  women  uttering  another  chorus,  more  beautiful,  expressive  of 
the  matomal  instinct.  Prometheus  then  evokes  choirs  of  kings 
and  prophets,  who  each  uttor  characteristic  notes.  The  kings 
complain  of  an  and  way  in  which  there  is  no  guide,  of  the 
weight  of  the  sceptre,  of  the  happiness  of  those  whose  lives 
flow  noiselessly  on  as  the  river  among  the  reeds.  The  chorus 
of  the  prophets  is  grand  but  vague ;  bursting  out  like  a  flame, 
it  seems  to  promise  much,  then  suddenly  it  F^inks  and  dii'S  out. 
Finally  all  the  men  join  in  a  chorus  of  sad  foreboding. 
Hesione  approaches,  and  offers  them  the  cup.  Prometheus 
welcomes  his  guests,  bidding  them  partake  of  the  bread  of 
life,  and  mark  the  gifts  he  has  bestowed  on  them,  chief  of 
all — "  Fire,  parent  of  arts,  strong  son  of  liberty ; "  "  Brothers 
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of  Hesione,"  he  concludes,  "  what  would  ye  more  I "  The  new- 
bom  of  earth  reply,  oa  the  supreme  want  of  those  who  have 
just  received  a  soul ;  "  Give  us,  oh,  give  us  gods ! " 

rv. 

The  Cyclops  waking,  find  fire  has  been  stolen;  they  sing  the 
vast  results.     Above  all  they  say — 

"  This  arrow  shot,  all  things  have  lost  their  shield  ; 
To  thought  at  last  th'  immortal  gods  must  yield 

An  open  gate. 
Like  music  'midst  the  reeds,  heaven's  breath  awakes, 
Then  mightier  grown  than  any  Cyclops,  bieaks 

E'en  changeless  fate. 

"  The  world,  confided  to  these  men  of  clay. 
From  ite  old  bond^e  quickly  breaks  away. 

And  soon  it  flies  ' 

In  a  new  orbit    Thundeis,  lightnings,  hail, 
Gather  your  storms,  earth's  vessel  now  sets  sail 

For  other  skies  ]" 


PSOHBTBEUS   CHAINED. 


Prometheus  is  seen  dragged  by  the  Cyclops  to  the  top  of 
Caucasus,  and  there  by  order  of  Nemesis  he  is  fastened  to  the 
rock  by  a  double  chain  forged  in  the  fires  of  Lenmos,  and  so 
strong  that  eternity  cannot  wear  it  out,  or  all  the  goda  together 
break  it  His  hands  are  nailed  to  the  crest  of  the  rock,  while 
the  tempest  hovls  round  his  feet  Yet  this  is  not  enough,  for 
Kemesis  would  have  his  spirit  bound.  But  the  Cyclops  declare 
this  impossible.  The  soul  would  set  itself  free,  its  proud 
thought  would  break  adamantine  chains.  But  with  thought 
free,  nothing  is  accomplished,  the  gods  will  be  in  terror.  Urged 
to  try  at  least  to  destroy  one  memory,  one  of  the  Cyclops 
replies,  "From  its  poles  far  easier  could  I  move  the  world."  This 
Cyclops  looks  back  with  regret  to  the  indulgent  reign  of  Saturn, 
and  deprecates  the  new  Olympus,  even  going  so  far  as  to  deny 
the  free-wiU  of  Jupiter ;  whereupon  he  is  loaded  with  curses  by 
Nemesis  and  sinks  into  the  earth.     Nemesis  quits  Prometheus 


IL 
Alone,  bound  to  the  rock,  Prometheus  is  far  from  despairing. 
He  consoles  himself  with  reflections  such  as  must  have  been 
present  to  the  martyrs  of  thought  in  all  ages. 
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0  worlds  '.  O  wissed  wmda.  bringing  from  far  the  storm  1 
Sources  of  brinj  floods  '.  hilla  cloud-capped  wanting  form  ! 
And  thou,  0  eun,  beholding  all  things 'neath  the  skies, 
See  on  earth's  altat  bound,  a  god  ia  anguish  lies  ! 

Is  not  the  victim  with  the  temple  rightly  paired! 

The  universe,  the  shrine  ;  the  victim  he  who  dared 

To  Blanil  alone  against  the  gods.     The  cruel  priest, 

The  tyrant  Jupiter,  whose  tortures  ne'er  have  ceased 

Since  on  this  peak  they  chained  me,  blading  bands  and  feet 

But  strong  in  my  own  will,  witli  joy  the  thought  1  greet — 

1  suffer  thus  to  staunch  the  tears  of  human  kind. 

Let  grief  then  pierce  my  soul,  my  heart  let  tortures  bind. 

Let  all  tboae  evila  come  which  from  afar  I  see. 

Four  down  upon  mv  head,  and  endless,  rage  round  me, 

I  am  content  to  mase  that  which  I  would  arise. 

The  works  will  speak  aloud,  though  still  their  maker  lies. 

Dull  gods '.  in  this  «ame  thought  I  can  contemn  all  pain, 

For  from  these  bleeding  hands,  which  now  your  fetters  <Jiain, 

Has  sprung  a  living  world, — that  Hating  you,  loves  me : 

Peoples  and  tribes,  kings  to  whom  earth  will  bow  the  knee, 

Thoughts  that  aspire  with  Imuudless  hope,  that  nought  can  chain ; — 

Is  this  too  dear  to  jay  for  still  increasing  pain  1 

Make  your  chains  tighter  yet,  your  nails  drive  deeper  still, 

Insatiate  at  mr  heart  your  vulture  Uke  his  fill, — 

I  fear  ye  not.  Olympians,  nor  ask  your  grace, 

Prometheus  shall  arise,  you  sink  to  yuur  own  place. 

Envy,  O  vulture,  my  distress ! 

Thy  every  wound  ray  soul  shall  bless. 

Eternal  cross  I  eternal  life ! 

Eternal  joy  shall  end  this  strife ! 

in. 

Ocean  viaits  the  Titan,  seeking  in  pity  to  induce  him  to  sabmit. 
He  tells  him  that  his  very  name  ia  already  forgotten  on  earth,  and 
that  the  men  he  created  are  worshipping  his  enemies.  Prome- 
theus confesses  that  it  is  hard  to  heat  this,  but  is  immovable 
in  his  determination  not  to  yield.  "Are  there  any  signs  of  the 
gods  growing  old!"  Ocean  replies,  "Happy  is  be  who  rests 
upon  theiti,  for  as  they  were  yesterday  so  are  they  to-day.  The 
gods  possess  ali"  "Save  the  unknown,"  eaya  Promethens. 
Ocean  combats  this  as  a  chimera,  asserting  iJiat  the  present  alone 
is  real,  the  future  nothing ;  the  gods  are  all  powerful,  yet  they 
listen  to  the  cry  of  the  smallest  bird ;  Prometheus  ought  to 
pray.  Then,  in  a  beautiful  passage,  Prometheus  relates  how  he 
once  did  pray,  hut  that  Olympus  bad  repelled  his  too  credulous 
spirit.  He  is  tired  of  praying  to  dull  phantoms ;  sometimes  he 
doubts,  even  in  spite  of  the  vulture  which  feeds  upon  him, 
whether  be  does  not  dream,  whether  Jupiter  himself  is  more 
than  a  name,  a  false  veil  extended  before  eternity.     Ocean  te- 
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bakes  him  for  theoriBiiig,  and  aska  him  why  he  alone  stn^lee 
with  the  gods  when  all  else  submits.  Prometheus  tries  to  make 
Ocean  understand  the  difference  between  their  natures,  how 
impossible  it  is  for  thought  to  Bubmit  to  any  bonds.  Ocean 
departs  convinced  that  his  misery  has  driven  him  mad. 

IV. 
Another  trial  now  awaits  the  tortured  Titan.  Hesione  appears 
in  the  vollej  below.  In  attempting  to  scale  the  locks  to  reach 
Prometheus,  she  sinks  exhausted  in  a  ravine.  She  feels  about 
to  die,  and  calls  upon  her  maker  to  save  her  from  the  tomb ; 
she  entreats  him  to  find  her  a  remedy  against  death.  When  he 
tells  her  that  he  cannot,  she  asks  him  at  least  to  teach  her  its 
secrets,  that  she  ma;  not  go  there  in  the  dark  ;  but  here  again 
Prometheus  is  obliged  to  confess  his  ignorance.  It  is  all  a 
mystery  to  him,  and  he  can  only  bid  her  hope.     Then  Hesione 


A  choir  of  Sybils  surround  Prometheus,  seeking  from  him  the 
knowledge  of  the  future.  He  first  of  all  calls  upon  them  to  tell 
him  what  the  nations  are  doing,  what  gods  they  adore,  whether 
the  world  still  deceives  the  hopes  of  the  sages,  what  is  the  state 
of  men's  hearts,  what,  in  fact,  are  the  omens  of  the  future.  The 
choii  reply : — 

Omens  that  float  across  the  breeze, 

Or  rustle  throngh  Dodona's  trees, 

Or  wake  on  Memnon's  sandy  plain, 

"Twere  easy  for  ub  to  eiplain ; 
But  to  unfold  the  woes  that  agonise  the  heart, 
Display  its  wounds  incurable,  describe  its  smart, 
Chimeras,  visions,  tortures  never-ending. 
Who  can  reveal  whereto  such  plagues  are  tending  1 
All  have  their  Caucasus,  consumed  by  love  or  hate 
As  thou  ;  a  vulture  at  his  heart  is  each  man's  fate. 
Nor  will  he  cease  to  smile,  e'en  when  its  talons  tear. 

Long  time  the  human  heart  has  lost  the  power  of  prayer. 

Fragrant  with  heavenly  dew,  at  momim;  light 

No  more  its  praiseful  hymn  ascends.    The  dead  with  fright 

Shrink  back  from  Paradise  itself.    Know'et  thou  the  face 

Of  Doubt,  haggard  and  pale,  running  its  weary  race 

Bt  chance  ;  a  serpent  binds  its  heart  and  ceaseless  stings. 

While  on  a  throw  of  dice  the  fate  of  worlds  it  flinga 

Know'st  thou  th'  illusive  void,  making  all  knowledge  vain, 

The  Nothing,  on  a  word  basing  its  empty  reign. 

The  cold  but  eager  eye  that  follows  on  Despair ! 

These  auguries  affriglit  thee,  worse  are  in  the  air, — 
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I  see  on  tlironea  of  gold  the  carewora  monarchB  weep, 

I  hear  the  people  iatily  sighing  in  their  sleep. 

Far  from  toe  fertile  fields  where  ripen  living  com. 

Souls  seek  their  nourishnient  in  desert  wilds  forlorn. 

The  mind,  man's  newest  idol,  tott'ring  to  its  fall, 

Comes  crashing  in  ;  its  ruins  cover  like  a  pall 

The  woishippers,  hlaspheming !     None  know  what  they  seek  ; 

The  ver}'  skies  are  like  a  tomb,  and  »eem  to  reek 

With  clouds  of  doubt    All  is  at  once  affirmed,  denied  ; 

In  place  of  Qod,  men  seem  to  have  the  Fiend  for  guide. 

Greedy,  jet  wasteful,  the  age  with  lortiest  brow 

DouhU  its  own  creeds,  will  not  at  its  own  altars  bow ; 

What  presages  are  these  1    Say,  has  Uie  world  grown  old 

Thou  prophet-god,  to  us  the  oracles  unfold. 

Prometheus  announces  at  last  the  approaching  fall  of  the 
gods.  The  Sybils  cannot  nnderstand  the  possibility,  but  Pro- 
metheus assures  them  that  at  that  very  time,  in  the  desert,  the 
new  God  has  revealed  himself  in  a  flaming  bush — the  God  of 
an  innumemble  tribe  of  shepherds.  Then  in  a  further  yision 
he  beholds  another  Caucasus,  an  inconceivable  Bacrifice.  To  the 
Borrows  which  he  foresees,  what  are  his  sorrows  !  Who  on  that 
holy  hill,  with  face  divine,  is  that  other  Prometbeua  I  What 
his  crime!  Is  be  a  Titan  slave  or  a  crucified  God  I  Oh, 
wonder  !  he  blesses  the  world  which  oppresses  him.  The  choir 
ask  where  is  this  other  Caucasus,  that  they  may  turn  their  Btopa 
thitherward.  Prometheus,  without  answering  their  questions, 
prophesies  that  this  God  of  gods  will  be  his  I>eliveier. 

VL 
This  prophecy  having  reached  Olympus,  the  gods  send  one 
of  their  number  to  question  Prometheus,  hut  he  will  say  nothing 
save  that  the  child  of  the  future  will  be  the  inheritor  of  the 
skies.  Not  even  promises  of  deliverance  can  extract  more ;  bo, 
with  threats  of  terrible  sufferings,  the  god  leares  him.  The 
choir  of  Sybils  console  Prometheus ;  but  the  threats  are  quickly 
verified,  for  the  twelve  Olympians,  descending  like  eagles,  pre- 
cipitate themselves  upon  their  prey. 

VIL 
Prometheus  now  enters  the  last  stage  of  his  trial     It  is  no 
longer  the  vulture  that  causes  bim  ^ouy :  it  is  his  own  heart 
He  is  no  longer  able  to  believe  even  in  his  own  prophecy. 

Black  doubt  is  come,  sole  tonnent  that  I  dread,— 
Doubt,  like  the  plague-struck  with  bis  bands  of  lead, 
Cares  sot  for  cure,  but  easy  takes  death's  snare, — 
Black  donbt  is  come,  the  ill  I  cannot  bear  1 " 
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VIIL 

A  choms  of  Sybils  concludes  this  part  of  the  poem.  Song 
after  song  rises  from  the  inspired  ones  in  varions  metres,  until 
finally  a  prayer  to  the  new  God  bursts  from  Ptometheus. 

0  long-eKpect«d  God,  the  oraclea  are  Thine  ; 

Come  as  the  swallow  comes,  in  the  sweet  harvest  time  ; ' 

The  com  is  ripe. 
The  world  prepares  Thy  cradle,  why  delay  Thy  birth ! 
Thy  in&nt  cries  alone  will  fill  tlie  silent  earth. 

Of  heaven  the  type. 


etL™ 


y  goes  lip  for  Thee,  man  tears  his  aching  heart, 
hirsts  for  Ood,  he  strains  in  every  part 
To  catch  Thy  view. 
Wilt  Thou  the  uprooted  tree  shall  bloom  once  mot« 
And  yield  the  blessed  fruit  it  erst-while  bore  ? 
Then  faith  renew. 


Pbomethbub  Deuverbd. 


The  archangels  Michel  and  Raphael  descend  at  sunrise  from 
heaven.  Michel  glows  with  ardour  at  the  beauty  of  creation, 
and  its  glories  declare  to  him  Jehovah's  praise.  To  Raphael 
the  sighs  of  human  hearts  seem  to  overpower  the  morning 
hymns  of  the  universe ;  he  feels  the  tremor  that  is  passing  over 
the  great  cities,  and  the  start  the  dead  are  making  in  their 
graves.  For  the  Lord  has  come,  and  new  life  is  springing 
everywhere.  Michel  expatiates  on  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
Raphael  on  that  of  the  Son. 

Resting  on  Mount  Caucasus  they  experienced  a  sensation  of 
horror. 

IL 

Prometheus  is  discovered  by  the  archangela  bound  to  the 
Rock.  They  imagine  him  a  fallen  archangel,  and  are  full  of 
compassion  for  his  unhappy  fate.  The  Titan  is  ao  wrapt  in 
admiration  of  the  pure  beauty  of  his  celestial  yisitois  that  he 
forgets  his  own  misery,  and  hardly  recognises  their  repeated 
inquiries  as  to  who  he  is,  and  how  he  came  there.  At  last  he 
relates  to  them  his  history  in  a  passage  of  surpassing  beauty. 
"  Ask  me  not  where  I  was  bom,  for  perchance  ye  know  better 
than  1 1  all  I  know  is — 

I  Th<  scene  of  the  poem  ii  in  >  liUtude  tbe  sutie  u  that  of  the  soiiUi  ot 
Fnooe  end  Spein. 
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That  long  I  cried, '  My  Father,'  vhile  the  prayerful  earth 
Re-echoed  with  the  cry,  but  never  from  m^  birth 
In  the  clear  daylight  have  I  Been  that  giscioua  form, 
Though  oft  'twan  said  it  stood  from  eve  to  earlj  dawn 
Touching  my  brow  with  heavenly  poppies. 

I  felt  His  piesence  all  around,  but  touched  Him  not ; 
His  love  to  me  was  sweet,  mine  was  a  happy  lot ; 
I  thought  He  thought  on  me.    I  liatened  everywhere 
For  His  sweet  voice,  to  Him  I  raised  my  heart  in  prayer. 
So  blessed  I  Him,  that  of  Hia  aword  I  kissed  the  gleam, 
How  happy  was  1  then.  ,  .  .  But  was  it  not  a  dream  ? " 

For  as  age  advanced  this  state  of  innocence  and  of  faith 
departed.  He  lost  the  memory  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and 
wandering  on  a  high  place,  met  the  gods.  Majestic  in  form, 
their  beds  perfumed,  breathing  incense  and  living  on  phantoma, 
he  -was  so  fascinated  with  them  that  he  gladly  consented  to  stiaie 
their  purple  and  ride  in  their  car.  Soon  be  began  to  think  of 
carving  an  idol  himself,  and  of  being  admitted  into  the  divine 
lanks.  But  when  he  commenced  to  make  an  altar  he  found  the 
stone  so  icy  cold  that  he  shrank  from  it  ^s  he  sat  with  gods 
and,  laughing,  lifted  the  cup  of  nectat  to  his  lips,  it  flashed  upon 
him  that  it  would  leave  his  heart  drunk  with  its  bitterness  and 
its  dregs. 

Quitting  the  gods,  he  sought  the  earth  and  found  it  a  desert ; 
man  did  not  yet  exist.  The  lions  ranged  it,  but  mute,  with 
heavy  steps,  and  sleep  still  in  their  eyes.  The  spiders  alone 
seemed  busy.  Often  he  heard  voices  from  the  depths  of  the 
wood,  saw  lovely  forms  in  the  clouds,  but  they  proved  nothing ; 
and  long  days  passed  in  this  arid  silence.  Yet  was  there  iu  bis 
soul  a  hope,  a  desire,  a  presage  of  an  unknown  but  glorious 
future.  Sometimes,  as  be  crept  to  the  entrance  of  his  cave,  he 
would  bear  the  bee  murmuring  in  the  woods,  and  would  saj, 
"  Lo,  here  it  comes,  the  long-dreamt-of  joy ;  "  but  again  it  was 
nothing,  and  in  his  agony  he  smote  his  breast,  and  in  despair 
could  have  torn  out  his  dull  heart 

Thus  hia  days  passed,  despondency  increasing  as  the  yean 
rolled  on,  when  one  evening  he  watched  the  sea  sleeping  in  the 
light  of  a  wan  star,  and  envied  the  calm  repose  of  the  reeds  upon 
the  shore.  Suddenly  a  thought  entered  his  mind  (whence  c&me 
that  flash  sublime!) ;  the  inward  tempest  ceased  and  morning 
broke.  He  took  up  some  of  the  wet  clay  and  made  from  it  the 
figure  of  a  demi-god. 

"  Man  formed,  he  needed  soul ;  I  poured  within  him  mine. 
I  stole  for  him  the  sacred  fire,  that  source  divine 
Of  livinff  things.     He  drank  my  cup,  his  sorrows  went^ 
T  made  his  future  seem  with  golden  promise  blent ; 
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Within  mv  cave  lie  Mt,  lookinc,  bnt  seeing  nought, 
Listened,  but  heard  no  sound,  he  moved,  but  nothing  MUght : 
I  loosed  hia  tongue,  music  1  woke  within  his  soul. 
And  taught  him  how  in  cadence  all  its  notes  should  roll; 
For  him  from  starry  spheres  the  secret  lore  I  cauyht^ 
While  in  the  forest  depths  the  augury  I  sought ; 
Earth'a  hidden  wealth  1  taught  him  to  obtain  ; 
Laws,  marriageB  aud  funerals,  the  feast,  the  game, 
The  scudding  sail  I  made,  cattle  I  yoked  to  carts, 
Gave  him  all  customs,  and  created  for  him  arts. 
Thus  sttp  by  step  man  onward  went  making  advance, 
And  hand  in  hand  the  nations  moved  in  solemn  dance- 
But  I  had  little  done,  since  man  was  but  a  shade, 
In  spite  of  all  mv  care,  but  one  short  hour  he  stayed ; 
Too  late  within  nis  soul  I  poured  celestial  truth. 
Too  late  he  learnt  the  laws  that  make  eternal  you^  ; 
Yet  spoke  his  open  brow  of  life  beyond  the  grave. 
Of  soul  immortal,  that  eternally  mii;ht  lave 
.  In  bliss  supernal,  and  with  ardour  long  to  know 
The  secrets  of  the  nniverse,  above,  below. 
Searching  within  himself,  man  found,  with  much  sorpriee, 
Another  universe  in  his  own  being  lies. 
Plunging  into  the  dark  abyss,  his  light  went  out ; 
He  wandered  through  its  cavea,  lost  in  a  maze  of  doubt. 
One  darksome  ntsht  within  a  grave  he  chanced  to  fall, 
An  empty  skull  aeclared  how  nothing  endeth  all. 
Breathing  upon  the  ash,  its  soul  I  bid  man  mark, 
How  in  a  fire  that  seems  extinct,  still  lives  a  spark. 
Then  from  Sybilline  books  eternal  questions  rose, 
As  nation  after  nation  lives  the  trouble  grows. 
Death's  dark  euigmaa,  with  those  darker  still  of  life, 
And  that  of  liberty,  the  cause  of  all  the  strife. 
Who  now  can  say  the  pods  these  lower  skies  sustain  1 
Tis  I,  Prometheus,  guide  of  men,  the  gods  are  vain  ! 
Too  much  I  love,  to  love  too  much  is  still  my  fate, 
Behold  then  why  the  vulture  is  insatiate  ; 
And  why,  perhaps,  npon  this  peak,  twice  deified, 
By  Jnpitera  decree  I  have  been  crudfied." 

Jupiter  has  falleD,  say  the  archangels;  the  Eternal  has 
reconquered  the  skies,  nometheus  for  a  time  refuses  to  credit 
the  gi>od  news.  Suffering,  and  hope  long  deferred,  render  him 
suspicions.  Raphael  aaks  him  if  he  is  of  those  spirits  who  live 
on  illusions,  who  prefer  their  own  dreams  to  aU  the  gifts  of 
heaven,  who,  enamoured  with  the  impossible,  are  displeased 
with  everything.  Prometheus  knows  the  evil,  fears  it  is  too 
late,  he  has  expected  too  much. 

Then  the  archangels,  in  the  name  of  their  Father,  deliver 
him  with  a  wonL  His  chains  drop;  Prometheus  rises  by 
degrees  and  remains  motionless.  Michel  draws  his  bow  and 
slays  the  vulture. 
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Now  FrometbeuB  entera  into  a  peace  which  he  can  hardly 
explain.  The  angels,  to  strengthen  hia  faith,  bid  him  listen  to 
a  distant  muttering.  It  ie  the  cry  of  the  false  gods,  who  are 
coming  to  entreat  him  to  cany  their  prayer  to  the  EtemaL 

IIL 
The  suppliant  gods  appear.  Prometheus  refuses  their  prayer. 
They  ask  that  at  least  thay  may  be  permitted  to  exist  as  slave- 
gods,  with  just  room  enough  to  crawl.  Michel  tells  them  that 
since  Jehovah  fills  the  universe,  so  that  there  is  no  abyss' 
where  He  is  not,  there  can  be  no  place  for  them,  and  they 
must  re-enter  the  nothing;.  They  depart  cursing  the  archangels, 
and  prophesying  that  a  like  fate  will  come  to  them. 

Stanzas  tiOX  Chorus  of  Departikq  Oodb. 
Earth's  ancient  masten  pass  away. 
Their  winged  coursera  all  are  fled, 
Their  names  are  numbered  with  the  dead, 
And  heaven's  doore  are  closed  for  ayel 

Happy  the  broom  and  mouotain  heath, 
Arrayed  in  purple  and  in  gold, 
From  ago  to  age  thej  ne'er  grow  old. 

They  wear  each  year  their  pristine  wreath. 

But  to  destroy  divinest  thrones, 

To  ever  veU  a  godlike  brow, 

A  human  thought  availeth  now. 
The  sighs  of  men,  their  sobs  or  groans. 

As  day  to  day,  dark  night  to  dawn. 

Spring  to  wint«r,  joy  to  sorrow, 

So  each  heaven  has  ite  morrow. 
When  priests  and  norshippers'are  gone. 

In  templcB  thick  with  autumn  leaves, 
In  empty  hearts  where  love  la  dry. 
In  miui^  that  doubt  without  a  sigh, 

Its  restless  ghost  for  ages  grieves. 

O'er  altars  left  alone, 
O'er  fidlen  stock  and  ston^ 
The  tides  will  Sow  and  ebb. 
Or  spider  weave  its  web. 

The  momii^  star  has  set. 
Life  fades  without  regret, 
Everywhere  was  light — 
Everywhere  is  night 
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From  shoreless  seas, 
From  etricken  trees, 
From  dull,  dark  tninds, 
Borne  on  the  winds, 
Come  uaeless  cries 
And  mournful  sighs, 
The  gods  have  fled, — 
The  gods  sie  dead  I 

IV. 

Prometbens  is  left  alone  with  the  archangela ;  the  despairing 
notes  of  the  dying  gods  still  ring  in  his  ear;  he  cannot  get  rid 
of  the  thought  that  the  saDie  fate  will  one  day  befall  bis  new 
companions.  They  bid  him  cast  aside  doubt.  He  tells  them 
sorrow  everywhere  gives  birth  to  doubt,  and  aaka  them  if  they 
are  not  afraid  to  take  him  to  their  heaven,  lest  there  by  chance 
a  drop  should  fall  from  bis  cup,  stain  their  robes,  and,  the  spot 
always  incieaaing,  infernal  doubt  should  fill  heaven  itself  with 
grief.  Raphael  replies  that  they  tread  all  fear  under  foot  as 
they  would  a  serpent,  and  bidding  Prometheus  spread  his  wings, 
they  fly  from  heaven  to  heaven.  Prometheus  asks  whither  they 
cany  him,  and  the  archangels  reply  to  the  bosom  of  Jehovah. 


The  deliveiance  of  Frometbeoa  is  finally  celebrated  by  a 
celestial  concert,  which  opens  with  a  chorus  of  seraphim. 

The  holocaust  of  time  is  o'er. 
And  we  the  lustral  waters  bring. 
Now  from  the  desert,  fountains  spring, 

Iiet  canticles  of  praises  soar  1 

For  now  through  grace  has  gained  release 
Another  arid,  broken  heart, 
The  prey  of  doubt's  devouring  smart. 

But  now  rejoicing  in  Ood's  peace. 

Thus  the  poor,  captive  soul,  and  blind, 
Shall  rise  at  last  to  skies  unknown, 
Since  to  tbe  righteous  light  is  sown. 

Such  must  the  Eternal  Father  find. 

A  seraphim  asks  when  the  groaning  nations,  bound  to  their 
fiery  Caucasus,  shall  be  delivered.  To  which  the  chorus  replies, 
that  every  vulture  of  injustice  must  end  by  devouring  itself ; 
bnt  they  also  promise  that  the  Supreme  Archer  shall  deliver  the 
future  ^m  the  talons  of  the  past. 

Eesione  appeals;  she  has  come  forth  from  a  tomb.     She 
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utten  some  beautiful  ttioughtB  on  the  advuitage'ot  death,  liken- 
ing it  to  an  invisible  sculptor  who  haa  struck  off  from  her  soul 
the  memory  of  sorrow. 

The  chorus  celebrate  the  reanrrection.  Such  is  the  power  of 
life  that  even  if  a  God  were  to  bury  himself  He  would  be  reborn. 
Life  may  seem  lost  in  the  sand,  to  have  perished  with  death, 
but  strike  it  with  the  rod  of  fire  and  God  will  burst  forth  as  at 
first  Yet  to  diaw  men  out  of  a  snare  in  a  sacrU^ous  age,  God 
often  hides  Himself,  and  then,  sudden  as  a  lion,  darU  forth  upon  a 
terrified  universe.  So,  too,  as  an  Eagle  He  remounts  at  times  to 
the  higher  heavens,  the  abode  of  spirits ;  then  the  young  of  the 
viper  think  He  is  dead,  but  in  a  moment,  emec^ng  from  the 
thundercloud.  He  strangles  the  brood  in  their  nest 

So  the  chorus,  in  a  final  hymn,  invoke  the  Eternal,  beseech- 
ing Him,  as  Eagle,  Dove,  or  Lion,  to  come  out  of  the  clouds 
that  hide  Him  ;  not  to  allow  Himself  any  longer  to  be  miscon- 
ceived under  vain  images,  nor  to  prolong  the  night,  nor  the 
heavy  chains  which  weigh  on  human  hearts,  but  to  come 
speedily  and  permit  Hia  forehead  to  be  crowned  with  joy. 
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PJRIS,  HEIDELBERG.      1836-1838. 

"  llti  BTW  yet  had  Artliar  lougtt  >  dgtt 
Uka  thii  lut^  dim,  wtlid  Wtls  of  tlie  vntL" 

—PiH,iii9<^  Ankwr. 

Edoab  Qoiket  was  not  twenty-one  when  he  attempted 
a  History  of  the  Human  Conscience  and  of  Moral  Per- 
sonality. Hie  object  was  to  trace  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  Individual  through  Time.  This  work  was 
never  published,  but  his  ideas  on  the  subject  come  out 
in  various  works,  especially  in  his  writings  about 
Herder.  While  admitting  Herder's  view  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Universe  as  a  system  of  progressive  forces, 
able  to  rise  from  the  rudest  to  the  highest  manifesta- 
tions, he  conceived  that  the  motive  power  which  impelled 
it  was  the  struggle  of  the  Infinite  to  escape  its  bounds. 
This  Infinite  found  itself  most  fully  in  man,  the  highest 
form  in  nature.  It  drove  him  restlessly  on,  making  him 
that  eternal  traveller  through  the  ages,  unable  to  make 
his  final  home  in  any  empire,  city,  or  civilisation. 
Nothing  can  satisfy  the  Infinite  within  him,  since  it  is 
firom  the  visible  universe  itself  that  that  Infinite  seeks 
to  escape. 

Man  realised  this  Infinite  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Bevelation  of  the  Universe  by  the  first  ray  of  light.  As 
the  Universe  disclosed  itself,  man  found  something  in 
himself  which  corresponded  to  the  Universe,  but  was 
not  the  Universe.  He  began  thus  to  realise  his  dis- 
tinctness from  the  Universe,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
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Infinite  had  become  overpowering  in  some  individual 
man  that  the  first  distinct  break  from  nature  was  made, 
and  man  set  out  on  a  separate  career.  The  first  efibrt 
made,  the  race  follow,  and  from  the  new  order  thus 
created  another  Individual  Will  showed  Uie  way  to  the 
next  platform,  and  bo  on  throi^h  the  ^es. 

To  Quinet  the  human  race  was  a  collection  of  indi- 
viduals ;  he  refused  to  believe  in  the  idea  of  an  Universal 
Being  called  man,  as  real  a  person  as  the  Individual 
The  iDdividual  was  his  unit,  and  it  was  his  opinion  that 
"all  life,  all  greatness,  as  well  as  all  misery,  emanates 
from  the  Individual"  Not  that  he  pushed  his  doctrine 
of  the  will  so  far  as  to  put  it  in  opposition  to  a  perfect 
oi^aoisation  of  the  universe,  for  he  conceived  that  it 
might  even  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  science  of  homaQ 
wills  showing  that  they  too  followed  certain  laws.  But 
Uiis  being  admitted,  nothing  was  more  contrary  to  his 
idea  of  all  history  and  of  all  progress  than  to  despoil  the 
individual  in  order  to  enrich  the  species.  In  the 
attacks,  therefore,  made  by  the  popnlar  criticism  of  hia 
day  on  the  great  Individualities  of  History,  he  felt  that 
the  very  principle  of  all  personahty  was  involved. 

It  was  this  belief  that  seems  to  have  moved  him  to 
write  a  series  of  papers  in  1836,  on  the  Epic  poets,  for 
the  "  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  in  which  he  refutes  the 
Homeric  theories  of  Wolf  and  those  on  early  Roman 
history  advanced  byNiebuhr,  and  which  no  doubt  had  much 
to  do  with  the  adverse  criticiam  he  subsequently  published 
of  Strauas's  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  His  work  on  the  Epic  poets 
is  of  course  not  confined  to  the  theories  of  Wolf  and 
Niebuhr ;  but  as  it  is  these  portions  of  his  work  that  best 
illustrate  his  views,  and,  at  this  particular  period  to 
which  we  have  arrived,  appear  to  be  the  next  links  in 
the  chain,  I  shall  dwell  on  them  chiefiy  in  the  following 
sketch  of  his  articles  on  the  Epic  poeta. 
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ON  THE  ILIAD  AND  THE  ODYSSEY.  aai 

THE  GEEEK  EPOS— HAS  HOMER  EVER  LIVED  1 

"The  qaeation  of  tiie  existence  of  Homer,"  he  comntences 
by  Temarking,  "  is  not  a  mere  amusement  for  the  curious ;  on 
the  contiary,  it  contains  the  whole  origin  of  poetry.  No  system 
of  literary  criticiBm  can  dispense  with  a  solution  of  this  enigma. 
For,  according  as  that  solution  is  determined  in  one  sense  or 
another,  the  very  foundations  of  Art  are  changed  ;  whatever  is 
admitted  as  regards  Homer,  can  be  applied  to  other  names  and 
to  other  times ;  and  can  become  by  extension  the  rule  of  the 
Epic ;  so  that  this  qnestion  is  one  rather  of  a  general  law  than 
of  a  particular  accident"  He  then  proceeds  to  traco  the  rise  of 
the  qnestion,  and  to  place  before  his  readers  Wolf's  hypothesis, 
and  the  arguments  by  which  he  supports  it  Finally,  he  says, 
having  run  through  all  its  phases,  the  new  hypothesis  was 
obliged  to  puU  up,  ita  difficulties  being  found  insurmountable. 

The  qnestion  then  returns,  How  have  the  Homeric  poems 
been  composed  1  It  is  clear  that  before  reaching  us  they  have 
passed  through  a  number  of  yiciesitudes.  Then  having  re- 
ferred to  the  various  agencies  through  which  the  poems  have 
been  transmitted,  he  says  ; — 

Kow,  if  we  imagine  the  alterations  of  all  kinds  to  which 
these  poems  must  have  been  submitted  in  passing  through  bo 
many  hands,  instead  of  being  astonished  at  their  want  of 
harmony  in  some  parts,  we  shall  rather  wonder  that  such 
incoherences  are  not  more  numerous. 

If  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  really  only  a  collection  of 
the  works  of  several  poets  made  by  Pieietratus,  then  we  must 
say  Fislstratus  was  himself  the  greatest  and  most  incompre- 
hensible of  all  these  poets.  Tor  to  unite  a  number  of  fragments 
of  this  sort  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  illusion  of 
beauty,  so  perfect  as  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  Antiquity, 
required  more  genius  than  has  ever  been  attributed  to  Homer 
himself.  Moreover,  if  the  works  of  Homer  are  such  a  collection, 
how  is  it  that  we  have  only  the  two  episodes  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  when  in  the  times  of  the  Alexandrians  it  appears 
that  there  was  a  series  of  poems  embracing  all  the  traditions  of 
the  Trojan  war  1  How  was  it  that  Antiquity  had  only  eyes  and 
ears  for  those  attributed  to  Homer;  why  did  Pisistratus,  if  he 
wished  to  make  one  complete  whole  of  the  traditions  of  tha 
war,  abandon  them  all  for  the  two  poems  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  T  What  makes  it  more  strange  is  that  these  two 
poems  are  foreign  to  the  local  traditions  of  Athens.  What  can 
explain  such  a  selection  except  hia  agreement  with  the  general 
opinion  of  antiquity,  that  these  poets  of  the  Homeric  cycle  all 
langoish  at  the  feet  of  Homer  1 
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The  difficulty  torn  which  the  doubt  mainly  proceeds  is,  that 
these  poems  of  Homer  are  too  long  to  have  been  produced  with- 
out writing.  But  it  is  forgotten  that  aong  being  an  element 
inseparable  from  poetry  in  Antiquity,  it  answered  as  a  means  of 
preservation  to  writing  in  the  Middle  Age,  and  printing  in  this. 
We  are  too  apt  to  imagine  these  old  poets  according  to  the 
fashion  of  our  own  day,  gloomily  hiding  their  aecret  until  it  was 
finished.  Far  from  this,  they  were  never  separated  from  the 
people  ;  scarcely  had  they  uttered  a  rhapsody  before  it  was 
caught  up  by  a  thousand  voices  and  published  to  the  world. 
Thus  the  Homeric  poems  were  indeed  composed  in  fragments, 
each  fragment  becoming  in  itself  a  public  tradition  to  which 
the  poet  himself  recurred  when  he  wished  to  refresh  his 
memory.  In  this  sense  Vico's  idea  that  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  were  the  work  of  the  Greek  people  may  be  admitted. 
The  poet  invented,  the  people  recollected.  One  was  the  voice, 
the  other  the  echo.  The  entire  people  of  Greece, — -this  was 
the  hook  always  open,  in  which  the  poet  wrote  day  by  day  his 
imperishable  work. 

Tn  this  manner  the  Koran  was  published;  and  in  modem 
times  there  have  been  poets,  Beranger  for  instance,  whose  poems 
could  have  been  thus  preserved  without  the  aid  of  writing  or 
printing. 

It  is  not  doubted  by  any  one  now  that  Wolf  put  the  origin  of 
writing  in  Greece  at  too  recent  a  date ;  but  apart  from  that, 
there  was  in  the  institution  of  the  rhapsodists  a  guarantee  for 
the  preservation  of  the  works  of  the  poet.  They  learned  the 
Homeric  poems  just  as  a  profession  is  learned  in  the  present  day. 
The  memory  of  the  lines  was  a  family  heritage.  The  rivalry  of 
the  singers  helped  to  preserve  the  text ;  for  each  made  it  his 
pride  not  only  to  declaim  better  than  his  competitors,  hut  to 
possess  the  finest,  most  complet«,  most  correct  version. 

But  how,  it  is  asked,  could  the  rhapsodists  lind  audiences 
capable  of  listening  to  such  long  poems  1  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  they  ever  sung  an  epic  through  in  one  day. 
Poetry  with  the  ancients  was  a  necessary  condition  of  life  ;  their 
interest  in  it  was  inexhaustible.  I  have  seen  in  the  Morea  a 
Klephte  who  continued  to  recite  during  a  whole  spring,  at  the 
same  place,  the  popular  songs  of  modera  Greece,  his  audience 
never  failing  him ;  and  again,  on  the  Mole  at  Naples,  impro- 
visatores,  who  carry  on  their  profession  the  whole  year  round, 
never  finishii^  their  story  in  one  day,  but  sometimes  keeping  it 
up  for  a  week,  the  crowd  assembling  in  advance,  undeterred  by 
wind  or  sun.  If,  then,  we  only  suppose  in  the  ancient  Greeks 
the  same  poetic  curiosity  that  we  find  now  in  Southern  Europe 
amongst  the  ragged  lazzaioni,  the  ihapsodiat  might  easily  have 
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recited  a  thousand  linea  in  a  day,  and  haidly  more  than  a  month 
would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  get  through  the  whole  of 
the  poems  of  Homer. 

These  poems  are  clearly  bom  of  the  popular  inspiration,  hut 
they  wear  the  crown  and  bear  the  seal  of  a  studied  art.  And 
not  only  does  Homer  belong  to  cultured  poetry,  but  everything 
demonstrates  that  a  long  tradition  of  art  existed  before  him. 
His  predecessors  will  remain  for  ever  unknown.  Doubtless 
there  were  great  poets  among  them,  but  Homer's  grandeur  con- 
sists in  bis  having  absorbed  into  his  work  their  passed  glories, 
just  as  Ferdonsi,  the  Persian  poet,  has  gathered  up  in  himself 
all  the  traditions  that  preceded  him. 

Thus  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  do  not  come  at  the  beginning 
of  the  life  of  the  Greek  people ;  they  are  rather  the  testament 
of  a  past  epoch,  a  monument  that  closes  a  forgotten  antiquity. 
Their  most  striking  characteristic  is  that  they  for  ever  seal  and 
consecrate  the  unity  of  the  Greek  people.  No  scattered  songs, 
without  arrangement  or  plan,  could  have  produced  this  miracle. 
Had  the  poems  emanated  solely  from  the  people,  they  would 
have  reflected  the  tumultuous  genius  of  the  Greek  states ;  we 
should  have  had  rhapsodies  Dorian  and  Ionian,  the  aristocracy 
stni^ling  with  the  democracy,  a  poetry  of  contrasts,  but  not 
the  poetry  of  Homer.  After  Orpheus,  Homer  was  the  Mosea  of 
the  Greek  world,  leading  them  out  of  Chaos  into  Unity. 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ROME— REFUTATION 
OF  NIEBUHR'S  8Y8TE1L 

Sixteen  years  after  the  hypotheses  of  Wolf  had  appeared  they 
were  applied  stiU  more  brilliantly  to  Roman  history  by  Niebuhr, 
a  man  who  to  ardour  of  proselytism  added  such  gravity,  such 
heroism  of  intelligence,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  his  adver- 
saries to  pronounce  his  name  without  veneration — in  intellect, 
soul,  and  imagination,  a  true  Northern.  He  belonged  to  that 
period  when  Germany  struggled,  the  sword  in  one  hand,  the 
trowel  in  the  other.  He  was  in  everything  a  uobl^  a  coura- 
geous, an  implacable  enemy. 

He  published  the  first  part  of  his  Roman  History  in  1811. 
It  is  important  to  remember  this,  because  it  was  just  the  epoch 
when  tlie  Songs  of  the  Nations  had  suddenly  obtained  unex- 
pected importance.  The  air  was  full  of  these  national  melodies 
— Spanish  romances,  Scotch  and  Irish  ballads,  Tyrolese,  Russian, 
Servian  songs.  Above  all,  it  was  the  reign  of  the  Nibelun- 
genlied.  Under  the  influence  of  this  state  of  literary  opinion, 
Niebuhr  conceived  his  theory  of  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
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This  at  least  explsins  how  he  came  to  tianspoii  the  harp  of 
Siegfried  into  the  Pomerium  of  the  Latins,  and  how  it  was 
that  he  came  to  attribute  the  ideal  genius  of  the  Scandinaviana 
and  the  poetic  instinct  of  the  Burgundiana  to  the  common 
people  of  Some.  i 

Quinet  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  prowss  by  which  Niebnhr 
destroyed  the  credit  of  early  Roman  annals,  and  how  he  resolved 
what  had  been  supposed  to  be  veritable  history  into  the  lays  of 
Romulua,  of  Tarpeia,  of  Numa,  of  Ancus,  of  Servius,  of  Lucretia, 
and  of  Tarquin,  poems  completed  many  centuries  after  the 
events  had  happened,  being  sometimes  of  popular,  sometimes  of 
aristocratic  origin. 

"  In  considering,"  Quinet  then  goes  on  to  say, "  this  hypothesis 
of  a  plebeian  epic,  the  &ist  question  that  occurs  is.  By  what 
organs  it  had  been  expressed,  and  by  what  means  has  it  been 
transmitted  and  perpetuated  t  If  in  Rome  the  national  memo- 
rials had  been  transmitted  by  means  of  song,  there  would  have 
been  a  class  analogous  to  the  Greek  rhapsodiste,  families  devoted 
to  the  work  as  a  profession  ;  but  we  find  no  trace  of  such  a  class, 
and  nothing  at  all  like  what  we  find  amongst  the  modems, — 
bards,  minstrels,  jneUters&nger.  Far  from  this,  the  very  name 
of  poet  is  wanting  in  this  language  of  patron  and  client ;  they 
know  at  first  only  the  prophet  and  the  diviner,  votes.  But, 
supposing  the  poet  to  have  existed  by  some  other  name,  we 
should  at  least  expect  to  find  that  the  profession  that  had  pre- 
served the  annals  of  the  city  would  be  treated  with  honour. 
But  we  find  that  when  the  poet  is  first  spoken  of  he  is  regarded 
with  contempt  as  a  mere  stage-player,  a  parasite.  Cato  re- 
proaches a  proconsul  for  having  connected  himself  with  such 
an  one,  and  that  one  was  the  great  Ennins  himself.  These  are 
singular  contradictions  in  a  society  which  owed  all  to  the  poet. 

The  sole  foundation  upon  which  the  theory  rests  are  a  few 
words  of  Cato  in  his  work  "Origines,"  in  which  it  appears  that 
he  mentioned  the  custom  in  old  times  to  sing  verses  during  meals 
in  praise  of  the  virtue  of  great  men.  But  this  tradition  proves 
notiiing  beyond  the  existence  of  some  table-songs,  which  might 
have  been  only  copies  from  the  Greeks  and  not  of  popular 
origin.  In  the  frugal  society  of  the  early  Romans,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  indulged  in  anything  mote  than  a  war-song,  a 
sacred  prayer,  or  a  funeral  dirge  ;  slow  rhapsodies  at  a  banquet 
of  Cincinnatus  are  more  than  one  can  imagine. 

It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  the  first  three 
centuries  of  Roman  history  are  full  of  the  marvellous.  The 
marvellous  is  not  necessarily  conveyed  by  poetry.  Moreover, 
under  fabulous  accessories  very  real  history  is  often  conveyed. 
During  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece  any  one  might 
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have  Bean  a  mythology  in  process  of  being  bom.     To  nearly 

all  the  patriot  leaders,  superhuman  actions  have  been  attri- 
buted. They  were  said  to  have  conversed  with  their  eabree, 
with  the  river  that  they  crossed,  or  the  mouutain  they 
ascended ;  the  very  birds,  with  their  golden  wings,  spoke  to 
them  in  a  magical  language  According  to  the  tradition,  one 
alone  among  them  has  accomplished  prodigies  which  would 
suffice  for  a  whole  army. 

Now  I  have  seen  with  my  eyes  and  touched  with  my  hands 
these  men,  and  know  that  Uiey  are  beings  within  the  scope  of 
reason  ;  bnt  if  we  allow  Niebuhr's  line  of  argument,  we  ought 
to  conclude  that  they  only  exist  in  virtue  of  a  poem  invented 
by  popular  pride. 

But  if,  leaving  these  extrinsic  considerations,  I  examine  the 
reigns  of  the  seven  kings  of  Rome,  not  only  do  I  fail  to  per- 
ceive about  them  this  character  of  popular  poetry,  bnt  I  find 
something  quite  the  contrary.  A  judicial  genius  is  much  more 
evident  than  a  poetic  and  spiritualistic  genius.  This  sod 
Roman  people  is  fonder  of  writing  than  singing.  Annals,  com- 
mentaries, a  fecial  ^  law,  a  Papirian  law,  writings  on  the  bark  of 
the  ruminal  fig-tree  ;  are  these  the  things  to  be  fQund  about  the 
cradle  of  a  ihapsodistT 

It  does  not  follow  because  the  Capitol  was  burnt  that  all 
tradition  was  destroyed,  since  no  one  denies  that  several  monu- 
ments of  the  old  time  were  saved  from  the  flames,  and  one 
would  have  been  enough  to  prevent  the  merely  arbitrary  in 
tradition.  Besides,  popular  songs  cannot  be  re-made  three  or 
four  centuries  after  the  event.  Written  books  may  be  falsified 
at  any  moment,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  popular  song; 
time  alone  alters,  develops,  transforms  it,  but  not  at  a  single 
stroke,  or  for  the  benefit  of  another  age.  And  if  this  popular 
legend  had  arisen,  would  the  priestly  body  have  so  lost  all 
memorials  of  the  past  as  not  to  be  able  to  correct  it!  As 
history  is  preserved  from  confusion  concerning  the  characters 
of  Attila  and  Charlemagne  by  the  monastic  chronicles,  so  there 
would  have  been  some  contradiction  to  the  popular  legend  in 
the  annals  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 

No,  Rome  has  not  risen  from  the  earth,  like  the  cities  of 
Greece,  to  the  sound  of  the  flute ;  a  ruder  origin  has  prepared  it 
for  a  more  austere  manhood.  The  Roman  plebeian  has  not 
wandered,  like  the  Si^ried  of  the  Nibeluugen,  in  a  vague 
country  to  the  song  of  the  swans  on  the  Rhine,  or  the  sound  of 
the  harps  of  the  Valkyries.     He  is  a  debtor  in  the  hands  of  a 

I  Fmialet  among  the  antiait  Bomuif  mn  a,  eoUtge  of  prieit*  wbow  datj 
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creditor,  a  juriBconsalt,  a  Gaius,  a  Papirius,  not  a  Homer.  II 
be  atamnters  oat  a  poem,  it  is  a  litany  of  labourers,  or  of  arval 
priests,  or  ratber  some  sbred  of  the  horrible  poem  of  the  twelve 
tahlea,  Ux  horreruii  earminie.  The  patrician  rules,  tbeaecret  name 
of  the  city,  the  eeremoDies,  the  ruses,  the  dramatic  spectacle  of 
the  laws ;  this  rather  than  ideal  adventures  excited  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Koman,  and  early  enchained  his  materialistic  spirit. 
At  three  leagues  from  the  city  was  the  enemy.  Slavery  pre- 
vailed within  and  without  We  must  either,  therefore,  suppose 
that  the  patricians  sung  at  their  banquets  songs  composed 
against  themselves,  or  that  the  people  in  secret  made  and  pro- 
served  their  poems,  and  that  in  a  masterly  manner:  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  hypothesis  is  leaat  admissible.  More- 
over, if  the  plebeians  in  a  barbarous  age  could  produce  this 
poetry,  how  is  it  that  it  disappeared  in  a  moment ;  how  is  it 
that  not  the  least  fragment  of  an  attempt  to  imitate  it  has  been 
found ;  and  how  is  it  that  when  the  patrician  poets,  formed  on 
the  Greek  models,  began  to  appear,  Uiat  there  was  no  struggle 
between  the  two  schools  ) 

You  cannot,  in  fact,  find  the  least  trace  of  the  popular  song 
in  Roman  poetry.  The  most  ancient  of  all  the  Roman  poets 
commences  with  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey.  After  him 
Naevius  and  especially  Eunius,  in  relating  the  most  ^miliar 
histories  of  old  Rome,  are  under  the  yoke  of  Euripides ;  ascend 
higher  and  you  find  priestly  liturgies,  but  no  rhapsodies,  no 
heroic  poems,  no  epic 

To  give  birth  to  a  series  of  poems,  a  people  is  needed  who 
enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  idleness  or  poetic  liberty ;  like  that 
of  the  German  in  the  Hercynian  forest,  or  of  the  Gael  in  bis 
clan,  or  of  the  Arab  in  the  desert,  or  of  the  troubadour  in  his 
joyous  home  in  Provence.  To  reduce,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
rights  and  moral  personality  of  the  Roman  plebeians  to  euch  a 
degree  as  to  make  them  a  sort  of  pariahs  or  outlaws,  and  then  to 
attribute  to  such  a  people  that  most  manifest  result  of  an 
enthusiastic  sentiment  of  existence,  the  epic  and  heroic  poem, 
b  a  contradiction  that  cannot  long  be  maintained. 

These  papers  on  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  are  carried 
on  historically  much  farther.  Quinet  traces  the  decline 
of  the  Homeric  inspiration  in  Greek  poetry.  He  shows 
how  imitation  was  the  rule  of  Latin  poetry.  Its  first 
poets  copied  the  Greeks,  the  later  ones  copying  those  of 
the  Augustan  period.  There  was  no  growth,  and  in  it« 
decline  it  showed  how  different  it  was  to  the  modem 
genius,  since  it  had  no  sense  of  the  interior  evLls  of  men 
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or  of  the  countiy.  His  writing  od  the  Epopees  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  even  more  interesting  than  on  those  of 
Greece  and  Borne.  For  here,  instead  of  battling  with 
popular  theories,  he  simply  has  to  give  the  results  of  his 
own  researches, 

lie  devotes  separate  chaptera  to  the  poems  of  the  Arthurian 
and  Carlovingian  cycles,  contrasting  the  religious  character  of 
the  former  with  the  heroic  and  feudal  character  of  the  latter. 
He  commeiices  with  a  reference  to  that  eternal  fount  of  poetry 
which  rose  again  with  the  Christ.  Christian  Art,  as  Christian 
Society,  was  bom  in  a  tomb.  Wbat  poetry  has  since  been 
thrown  over  everything,  even  over  the  ruins  of  the  pagan  mytho- 
logy 1  By  the  twelfth  century  a  new  society  had  coma  into 
existence — a  new  society  and  a  new  poetry.  For  at  that  time 
compositions  of  thirty,  forty,  and  even  a  tiiousand  lines  broke 
out  in  the  new-born  dialects,  "What  thus  enchanted  the  land  of 
barbarism ;  what  thus  set  free  the  tongue  of  the  mute  peoples  1 
Christianity  in  alliance  with  feudalism.  He  points  out  how 
these  poems  contain  no  allusion  to  the  events  which  were 
happening  in  the  age  in  which  they  were  written,  although 
those  events  included  the  Crusades,  the  Albigensian  wars,  and 
the  siege  of  Constantinople,  and  poetic  personages  such  as 
Innocent  III.,  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  Dandolo.  "  This,"  he  says, 
"  proves  irresistibly  that  men  are  never  struck  with  the  poetry 
that  develops  under  their  own  eyes,"  Their  own  age  is  always 
prosaic  compared  with  some  earlier  period.  He  traces  the 
gradual  change  from  the  intensely  religious  tone  of  the  earlier 
romances  to  their  worldly  character  in  the  later,  showing  how, 
from  the  absorbing  Ideal  of  Divine  Love,  from  the  pursuit  of 
Wisdom  and  Holiness,  they  sank  to  the  romance  of  human 
passion ;  and  he  attributes  this  change  to  a  change  in  dogma, 
to  the  Apotheosis  of  Woman  in  the  person  of  Mary.  The 
hymns  of  this  epoch,  the  Ave  Regina  and  the  Salve  Maler,  begin 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Psalms  of  Jehovah,  the  Madonna  of 
Italy  to  be  substituted  for  the  sad  images  of  the  Christ  of  tjie 
catacombs.  In  place  of  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Graal,  the  poema 
are  filled  with  adorable  phantoms,  a  series  of  beautiful  creations 
of  female  character. 

The  German  poems,  however,  still  preserve  the  pious  tone  of 
the  originals.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  "  Titurel,"  in  which 
poem,  at  once  gigantic  and  childlike,  Quinet  finds  a  flow  ol 
adoring  Love  that  peems  but  a  variation  of  the  famous  stanza  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  on  Divine  Love, 

In  his  chapter  on  the  poems  of  the  Carlovingian  cycle,  he 
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remarks  that  their  subject  was  the  struggle  between  Chiistitmit; 
and  Mohammedaniam.  The  Iliou  of  the  troubadours  was  the 
Catholic  civilisation.  Although  they  complelelj  distort  the 
character  of  the  hero  around  whom  they  gather,  they  yield 
perfect  pictures  of  feudal  life,  and  in  giving  the  genius  of  the  age 
in  which  they  weie  written,  ue  more  true  than  history.  That 
genius  he  describes  as  "  the  spirit  of  untamed  force,  the  lofty 
pride  which  seized  man  in  the  solitude  of  donjons,  from  whence 
he  saw  natnre  at  his  feet,  proetrate  and  bound  to  labour  for  him. 
A  poetry  not  of  Olympian  eaglea,  but  of  the  kites  and  sparrow- 
hawks  of  Gaul." 

Finally,  he  dwells  on  the  splendid  opportunity  there  was  for 
a  great  poet  in  the  twelfth  century,  who,  out  of  these  scattered 
]>oems,  and  with  such  a  subject,  might  have  made  a  grand  epic ; 
but,  probably  for  the  good  of  the  world,  such  a  man  did  not 
appear;  besides,  with  the  rise  of  the  third  estate,  a  new  public 
was  created  that  felt  little  interest  in  poems  in  which  it  had 
only  played  the  roll  of  serf. 

The  foregoing  views  of  Quinet  on  great  poema  and 
great  individualities  prepare  the  way  for  bis  treatment 
of  the  most  important  question  of  the  age,  or  of  any  age, 
— the  Authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  reality  of  die 
Existence  and  Character  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  1835  Strauss  published  his  "Ufe  of  Jesus,"  critically 
treated.  Three  years  afterwards  Edgar  Quinet  published  a 
criticism  of  the  work.  In  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  1857, 
he  connects  the  effort  to  turn  the  Gospel  narratives  into  a  myth 
with  that  made  to  efface  Homer,  and  he  expresses  bis  strong 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  great  individualities  in  sustain- 
ing the  reason,  the  intelligence,  and  virtue  of  the  human  race. 

That  he  felt  the  issues  to  be  infinitely  the  most  im- 
portant yet  approached  by  the  new  criticism,  none  will 
doubt  after  reading  "  Ahasuerus,"  "  Prometheus,"  and  this 
ExaniinatioQ.  We  recall  here  those  terrible  forebodings 
in  the  preface  to  "Ahasuerus,"  in  which  the  poet  feels  a 
dark  Horror  approaching  his  bedside  and  putting  its  icy 
hand  on  his  heart.  "  Can  you  sleep  ? "  he  says.  "  As  for 
me,  I  watch  and  wait  I  From  the  bottom  of  our  souls 
we  already  feel  what  is  going  to  happen.  That  nothing 
is  already  something  which  makes  us  pant  with  terror. 
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We  see  it,  we  touch  it,  although  the  world  is  Btill  un- 
aware of  it"  And,  again,  the  startliog  Epilogue  in  which 
Eteniitj  engulfs  all  things,  and  there  is  no  hope  save 
through  a  dread  future,  in  which  Jesus  is  to  pase  through 
Death  to  a  new  Incarnation,  a  new  Passion,  a  new  Acel- 
dama. We  remember  that  this  was  all  published  a  year 
before  Strauss's  book  had  appeared,  and  when  he  was 
hardly  known  even  in  Germany.  We  remember  all  this, 
and  are  constrained  to  exclaim  with  the  students  of  the 
College  of  France :  The  Prophet !  the  Prophet ! 

As  the  years  rolled  on  the  worst  forebodings  of  Quinet 
were  fully  realised.  In  1872  Strauss  published  "The 
Old  Faith  and  the  New,"  in  which  he  openly  joins  the 
crowd  who  mocked  at  Jesus  as  he  hung  upon  the  cross,* 
and  denied  both  the  existence  of  God  and  a  life  after 
death.  And  this,  he  intimates,  is  by  no  means  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss,  as  he  claims  to  be  optimist  com- 
pared with  Schopenhauer,  the  philosopher  at  present  most 
popular  in  Germany. 

In  ttie  condensation  given  of  these  criticisms  in  the 
next  few  pages,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  they 
refer  to  Strauss's  first  book  on  the  subject, 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  "LIFE  OF  JESUS." 
I. 

The  questions  recently  raised  by  German  theology  do  not 
merely  imply  the  denial  of  the  Bupemstural  in  Revelation ; 
they  spring  from  quite  another  order  of  thoughts,  one  for  which 
we  have  no  exact  expression  in  French,  so  that  the  first  difficulty 
in  treating  the  question  is  to  define  its  object.  It  can  only  be 
done  by  showing  the  way  in  which  it  has  come  into  existence. 

The  great  effect  of  Dr.  Strauss's  work  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  ia  the  mathematical  consequence  of  all  the  works  pro- 
duced beyond  the  Shine  during  the  last  fifty  years.  I^ch 
authoT  has  brought  a  stone  to  build  this  sorrowful  sepulchre, 
and  now  Germany  is  quaking  and  recoiling  at  its  own  work. 

When  the  German  philosophy  replaced  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  was  thought  that  what  Voltaire  had  destroyed  Eant 

>  "Tha  Old  Faith  and  Che  Sew,"  traiuUted  b;  Mkthilda  Blind,  p.  90. 
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and  Ooethe  would  testoie.  The  recmlt  has  been  qnite  the  oppo- 
site, and  we  now  see  the  philoaopiuBH  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  embracing  each  other  over  the  ruins  of  the 
same  faith. 

For  if  we  trace  the  course  of  modem  German  philosophy,  we 
shall  see  it  always  tending  to  this  issue.  According  to  Kant, 
the  sacred  writings  were  but  a  series  of  moral  allegories,  a  sort 
of  popular  commentary  on  the  law  of  duty.  Christ  was  only  an 
ideal  in  the  conscience  of  Humanity.  The  resurrection  being 
left  out  of  this  imaginary  Christianity,  there  remained  nothing 
but  a  religion  of  death,  a  Gospel  of  pure  reason,  an  abstract  Jesus 
without  cradle  or  sepulchre.  Later  on,  pantheiem  undermined 
more  and  more  the  old  banks  of  orthodoxy.  According  to  the 
half  mystic,  half  sceptic  school  of  Scfaelling,  the  Gospel  revela- 
tion was  only  an  incident  in  the  eternal  revelation  of  God  in 
Nature  and  History.  Finally,  Hegel  saw  no  more  in  Chris- 
tianity than  an  idea,  of  which  the  religious  value  is  independent 
of  the  testimonies  of  tradition ;  which  comes  to  the  same  thing 
as  saying  that  the  moral  principle  of  tlie  Gospel  is  divine  even 
if  its  historical  basis  is  uncertain. 

But  the  man  who,  above  all  others,  has  affected  modern 
German  thought  is  Spinosa.  His  spirit  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
its  poetry,  criticism,  philosophy,  theology.  In  his  treatise  on 
Theology,  and  in  his  letters  from  Oldenburg,  may  be  discovered 
the  germ  of  all  the  propositions  sustained  later  on  in  German 
exegesis.  He  is  the  auttkor  of  the  idea  of  interpreting  the  Bible 
according  to  natural  phenomena.  "  All,"  he  said,  "  related  in  the 
revealed  books  happened  conformably  to  the  laws  of  nature." 

It  would  require  tbe  pen  of  the  author  of  the  "  Provinciales  " 
to  give  an  adequate  impression  of  the  absurd  results  produced  in 
Biblical  history  by  the  school  which  formed  its  system  on  this 
principle.  The  shapeless  skeleton  of  Christianity  it  produced 
did  not  long  retain  its  bold  on  German  thought. 

To  convert  Germany  to  doubt,  a  system  was  necessary  which 
hid  scepticism  under  faith,  made  a  long  round  to  reach  its  object, 
bent  on  imagination,  on  poetry,  and  on  spirituality,  seemed  to 
transfigure  while  it  rejected,  to  build  while  it  destroyed,  to  affirm 
while  it  denied. 

AU  these  characteristics  are  found  in  the  system  of  allegorical 
interpretation,  or,  to  speak  in  tbe  language  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  the  method  by  which  the  mystical  sense  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  literal  'the  introduction  of  this  system  into 
the  Church  is  chiefly  due  to  Origen;  it  dominated  throughont 
the  Middle  Age,  and  even  bad  a  powerful  influence  over  Pascal 
and  Fdndlon.  The  axiom  of  the  method  is,  "  The  letter  killeth, 
but  the  Spirit  giveth  life  j "  but  the  danger  is  that  the  Spirit 
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may  so  increttse  as  finally  to  kill  and  entirely  substitute  itself 
for  the  letter.  In  1790  Eichon  only  admits  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  se  emblematic  In  1803  Bauer  extended  the  prin- 
ciple, in  his  Mythology  of  the  Bible,  to  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Teetament.  Very  quiclcly  the  system  leaps  over  these  bounds 
and  is  applied  to  the  Sew.  All  that  relates  to  angels,  demons, 
or  miracles  is  thus  explained ;  after  a  time  the  narratives  of 
the  Infancy  of  Jesus  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner;  finally, 
nothing  is  left  but  his  birth  and  ascension,  and  these  at  last 
are  metamorphosed  into  fables. 

Here,  again,  we  see  the  influence  of  Spinosa.  He  had  said, 
"  I  accept  according  to  the  letter  the  passion,  death,  and  burial 
of  Christ,  but  the  resurrection  allegorically."  This  principle 
set  aQoat,  there  was  yery  soon  not  a  moment  of  the  life  of  Christ 
which  was  not  metamorphosed  into  symbol,  or  emblem,  or  type, 
or  myth  by  some  theologian  or  other.  Every  one  used  it,  satis- 
fied that  at  the  worst  they  were  only  giving  up  the  mortal  part 
of  Christianity,  while  they  the  better  preserved  that  which  was 
essential — the  soul  of  the  doctrine.  An  instance  of  what  is 
meant  may  be  found  in  Hegel's  Lessons  on  Religion,  where 
he  speaks  of  analysing  the  Son. 

Thus  these  divines  accomplished  in  Germany,  with  perfect 
tranquillity  of  conscience,  what  in  France  was  the  work  of  philo- 
sophers. Each  day  they  effaced  a  word  of  the  Bible,  but  with 
the  least  possible  disquietude  as  to  what  in  the  end  would 
become  of  their  faith.  However,  Schleiermacher,  the  greatest 
among  them,  bad  a  presentiment  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand. 

To  this  system  of  substituting  the  letter  for  the  spirit  was 
joined  habits  of  criticism  imbibed  from  the  study  of  profane 
antiquity.  Heathen  wisdom  was  so  much  exalted  that  it  was 
easy  to  confound  it  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Gospel.  If  Chris- 
tianity was  ancient  mythology  in  embryo,  Christianity  itself  was 
a  perfected  mythology.  Moreover,  the  ideas  of  Wolf  on  the 
Iliad,  and  Niebuhr  on  Ancient  Rome,  were  soon  applied  to  the 
Bible.  The  denial  of  the  personality  of  Homer  naturally  led  to 
the  denial  of  the  personality  of  Moaes. 

De  Wette  is  the  first  to  enter  this  path.  According  to  him 
the  Pentateuch  contains  no  more  truth  than  the  Greek  epics. 
As  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  the  works  of  the  rhapsodists, 
the  Pentateuch,  with  the  exception  of  the  Decalogue,  was  the 
continued  and  anonymous  work  of  the  priesthood.  He  urges 
that  his  method  should  be  applied  to  the  New  Testament. 
Others  carried  the  same  sort  of  criticism  farther,  depriving 
Moses  not  only  of  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  of  the 
Decalogue  and  of  the  idea  of  the  Unity  of  God.  Finally,  the 
God  of  Moses  shares  the  same  fate  as  Moses  himself. 
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The  only  relief  in  the  midst  of  this  universal  negation  is  that 
the  critic  who  denies  one  book  will  defend  another.  Every 
hypotheais  gives  itself  out  aa  a  truth  acquired  by  science  until 
anutiier  hypothesis  equally  clever  cornea  to  overturn  it.  And 
80  each  theologian  in  turn  casts  away  a  pa^  of  the  Bible. 
The  strange  ardour  of  these  clergymen  to  sacrifice  the  body  and 
the  letter  of  their  belief  recalls  that  uight  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  when  one  aristocrat  after  another  came'forward  to 
bum  his  patent  of  nobility. 

After  treating  the  Old  Testament  thus,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  the  critics  would  stop  at  the  N'ew.  To  explain  the 
literal  agreement  of  the  synoptiata  there  were  theories  upon 
theories,  euding  in  a  tendency  to  deny  that  they  were  ocular 
witnesses,  and  to  admit  them  only  as  expressions,  more  or  less 
vague,  of  tradition.  The  debate  at  last  seemed  to  concentrate 
itself  on  the  authenticity  of  St.  John.  "  This  ia  henceforth  the 
great  question  for  us,"  said  Dr.  Strauss  to  me,  aft«r  a  long  con- 
versation on  these  matters. 


IL 

"  The  Life  of  Jesus'"  was,  then,  exactly  the  work  that  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  bent  of  things.  Though  obscurely 
published,  the  sensation  it  cansed  was  so  alarming,  that  the 
Prussian  Government,  contrary  to  their  wont,  consulted  the 
clergy  on  its  suppression.  Neander,  deputed  to  answer,  declared 
that  though  the  book  attacked  all  his  beliefs,  he  would  not  have 
its  liberty  interfered  with,  as  discussion  was  the  sole  judge  of 
truth  and  error. 

How  was  it  that,  in  a  land  fidl  of  theological  novelties,  this 
book  disconcerted  the  most  audacious)  Because,  as  before 
stated,  it  was  the  legitimate  consequence  of  all  that  had  been 
eoing  on  for  half  a  century.  The  author  brought  together  for 
the  first  time  the  most  contradictory  doctrines  and  schools — 
materialism,  spiritualism,  mysticism ;  the  admirers  of  symbols, 
of  explanations,  natural,  figurative,  or  dogmatic ;  of  visions,  of 
animal  magnetism,  of  allegories,  of  etjiuologies — and  expounding 
them,  placing  them  in  difficulties,  and  breaking  them  up  one  by 
the  other,  he  forced  them  all,  l^  an  untiring  dialectic,  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Tearing  down  the  metaphysical  veil  which 
threw  a  base  over  these  doctrines,  he  led  the  question  to  the 
simplest  terms ;  so  that  every  one  saw  uncovered  for  the  first 
time  the  extent  of  the  destruction  accomplished.  Like  Mark 
Antony,  he  raised  the  robe  of  C«esar.  All  could  see  the  wounds 
that  had  been  made  in  the  dark. 

From  the  pantheism  of  the  modem  schools,  Dr.  Strauss  bor- 
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TOWS  the  art  of  depreciating  and  diminishing  historic  indivi- 
dualities. All  personal  existence  annoys  him,  and  seems  a 
usurpation.  Thus,  while  he  does  not  totally  deny  the  existence 
of  JesuB,  he  reduces  that  existence  to  a  shadow.  Jesus,  he 
admits,  was  baptized  by  John,  gathered  together  disciples,  and 
succumbed  in  the  end  to  the  hatred  of  the  Fhariaees,  This, 
joined  to  a  few  details,  is  the  sole  basis  on  which,  according  to 
him,  men  have  built  up  the  life  of  Christ. 

His  theory  is  that  the  people  of  Palestine,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Messianic  hope,  clothed  by  degrees  the  true  form  of  Jesus 
with  all  the  characteristic  features  attached  to  that  hope  in  the 
Old  Testament;  popular  tradition,  accepting  as  real  the  actions 
which  were  there  attributed  to  the  coming  Christ,  fashioning, 
increasing,  correcting,  rendering  divine  the  person  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  after  the  type  conceived  by  the  prophets. 

Quinet  then  proceeds  to  give  a  very  careful  analysis  of 
Strauss'e  criticisms.  Of  his  method  he  saya,  it  resembles 
that  of  Yoltaire  and  the  English  school ;  of  his  style  he 
&ays,  it  is  cold,  bard,  and  geometric.  And  nothing  seems 
to  astonish  him  more  than  the  tranquil  way  Strauss 
proceeds  with  a  work  which,  if  successful,  would  prove 
one  of  the  saddest  ever  efiTected.  Yet  for  fifteen  hundred 
pages,  and  in  the  same  tone  in  which  he  might  treat  of 
an  interpolation  in  Homer  or  in  Pindar,  he  disputes  with 
the  Christ  his  cradle  and  his  sepulchre,  leaving  him  only 
his  cross. 

Quinet's  candour,  as  a  polemic,  may  be  judged  by  the 
remark  with  which  he  concludes  a  most  careful  analysis 
of  this  now  famous  work.  He  declares  that  it  would  be 
most  unfair  to  judge  of  the  book  by  his  account  of  it. 

The  spirit  of  a  work  cannot  thus  be  reproduced  in  a  few 
lines.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  the  author's 
many  fine  qualities.  He  has  rendered  the  painful  service  of 
probing  and  laying  bare  the  sensitive  wound  of  our  time  with 
more  vigour,  logic,  and  intrepidity  than  any  one  else ;  and  he 
has  done  this  work  so  perfectly,  that  indifference  itself  lias 
started  up  from  its  couch  and  uttered  a  cry  of  pain. 

With  a  desire  like  his  own  to  keep  to  the  truth,  I  must 
recognise  that  it  is  clear  that  his  system  is  conceived  in  advance 
and  not  necessarily  bom  of  the  ^ts ;  but  that,  deteruuned  to 
compel  everything  to  support  it,  he  has  not  allowed  himself  to 
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be  turned  aside  by  any  obstacle,  so  that,  drawn  on  by  a  logical 
intolerance  almost  amounting  to  fanaticism,  he  emulates  with 
perfect  sajig  froid  the  exterminating  spirit  of  Dupuis  and 
Volney. 

Another  objection  I  make  is,  that  the  author's  book-know- 
ledge is  so  prodigious  as  to  stifle  every  sentiment  of  reality.  In 
this  absolute  negation  of  all  life,  you  are  tempted  to  question 
yourself,  to  know  if  your  moat  personal  impressiona,  if  your 
breath  and  your  soul  are  not  by  chance  a  copy  of  some  wander- 
ing text  of  the  book  of  fate,  and  if  yon  may  not  one  day  find 
your  own  existence  unexpectedly  contested  as  s  plagiarism  on 
some  unheard-of  history. 

However  naturally  a  story  springs  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  thinf^,  Dr.  Strauss  declares  that  it  contains  no  historical 
truth,  and  can  only  bo  a  myth.  But  thus  to  measure  Nature 
and  Thought  on  the  bed  of  Procrustes  is  to  weaken  and  destroy 
them  both.  To  accept  the  impressions  of  an  inert  society  only 
80  far  as  they  accord  with  those  which  would  he  made  in  the 
present  day,  is  a  strange  limitation  of  the  human  heart.  Are 
we  quite  sure  that  ne  are  living  within  the  bounds  of  every- 
thing possible!  0  doctor!  how  many  miracles  pass  in  souls 
which  book-knowledge  will  never  teach  us.  What  enthusiasm, 
what  love,  what  revolutions  occur  beyond  even  the  ken  of  our 
greatest  masters  !  And  in  them  men  are  taught  things  which 
they  could  not  learn  from  all  the  libraries  in  the  world. 

For  example,  our  author,  noting  how,  with  a  word,  Jesna  is 
said  to  have  captivated  his  apostles,  makes  this  apparently 
judicious  reflection :  first,  that  it  is  stnnge  that  the  Christ 
should  not  have  wished  to  prove  them  ;  second,  that  it  is  in- 
credible that  they  should  have  been  willing  to  quit  their  houses 
and  families  and  to  follow  him,  without  having  learnt  more  of 
him  by  experience, — objections  which  he  considers  supported 
by  the  manifest  contradiction  between  this  easy  obedience  and 
the  doubt  into  which  they  subsequently  fall.  For  this  and 
other  reasons  he  considers  the  calling  of  the  apostles  a  symbo- 
lical story  forged  thirty  years  later  in  imitation  of  Elijah  calling 
hie  servant  Eliaba. 

But  why,  I  ask,  ascribe  to  imitation  and  phansaic  erudition 
what  is  80  natural  f  Who  does  not  see,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
authority  of  Jesus,  the  power  in  his  looks,  in  his  voice,  in  his 
mysterious  word ;  and  on  the  other,  the  fishermen  under  the 
power  of  that  woid  carried  away,  subjugated,  fascinated  by  the 
greatness  which  had  appeared  in  their  midst)  la  it  in  any 
other  fashion  that  enthusiasm  lays  hold  of  souls,  or  that  men 
give  themselves  to  one  another!  Is  it  not  by  a  sudden  rapture, 
by  an  unreflecting  transport,  by  an  entire  abiiadonment  of  itself 
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to  the  will,  the  loctcs,  the  thought  of  another,  rather  than,  as 
the  German  doctor  supposes,  by  eJow  and  successive  experiences 
of  the  superiority  of  the  master  ?  Who  has  not  known  examples 
of  this  kind,  not  only  in  public  but  in  private  life,  even  the 
most  obscure,  where  a  day  or  an  hour,  or  even  less,  rarely  passes 
without  its  being  lit  up  by  one  of  these  wonderful  iUumina- 
tiona ! 

Is  it  experience,  is  it  temporising  which  efTecta  theee  miracles 
01  fnendsbip,  of  heroism}  Is  it  not  rather  the  work  of  a 
supreme  moment  in  which  all  is  lost  or  gained T  "The  disciples 
have  doubted  shortly  after,"  you  say.  Another  proof  that  yon 
are  here  in  the  domain  of  truth,  of  reality,  of  history.  What 
more  natural  than  falling  away  after  excess  of  enthusiasm? 
These  are  traits  invented  neither  by  poetic  tradition  nor  mytho- 
logy.    It  is  men,  not  myths,  we  have  met  here. 

To  such  an  extent  has  this  enthusiasm  been  experienced  and 
proved  to  be  real,  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  read  this 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  without  hearing  once  again  the  echo  of 
that  most  real  voice,  sayiug  to  ns  as  it  did  to  the  fishermen  of 
Galilee  :  "  Kise  np  and  walk,  go  ye  into  all  the  world."  It  is 
the  Fiat  Lux  in  the  genesis  of  Christianity ;  the  movement  that 
originates  all  the  others.  At  this  word  you  see  the  disciples 
rise  up  and  compel  the  old  society  to  move  before  them,  tlia 
Roman  Empire  in  its  turn  rise  up  and  obey  the  impulsion,  then 
the  Church,  then  the  councils,  then  the  Papacy,  then  the 
Beformatiou,  and  so  this  movement  propagates  itself  from  age 
to  age,  from  generation  to  generation,  until  without  one  inter- 
mission it  reaches  ua. 

Another  example.  I  choose  it  because  it  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent abridgment  of  the  accustomed  method  of  the  author.  It 
is  the  scene  of  the  temptation.  Strauss  begins  by  showing  the 
difficulties,  the  improbabihties,  the  fictions  which  are  found  in 
the  accounts  of  the  evangelists  :  a  fast  of  forty  days,  the  appari- 
tion of  the  devil  in  a  palpable  form,  Jesua  transported  to  a  pinnacle 
of  the  temple,  then  on  to  a  mountain  from  whence  he  sees  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  the  legion  of  angels  who  bring  him  food 
from  heaven.  In  dealing  with  the  natural  explanations  hitherto 
given  of  these  circumstances,  Strauss  has  the  best  of  it;  he  proves 
lj]at  the  scene  is  neither  a  vision,  a  dream,  nor  a  parable. 

This  refutation  effected,  he  opens  the  Old  Testament  He 
finds  there  all  the  traits  of  the  scene  related  by  the  New. 
Moaes,  El^ah  fasting  forty  days  in  the  desert;  Satan  tempting 
the  people,  who  call  themselves  the  Sons  of  God,  forty  years  in 
the  desert;  the  angels  bringing  Elijah  food ;  and  he  asks.  Are 
not  these  the  models  from  which,  later  on,  Christian  tradition 
copied  its  atory  of  the  temptationt 
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Complete  as  this  anolyeis  seems,  it  is  Tftnting  in  a  most 
impoitant  point, — a  consideistion  of  the  interior  life  of  Christ, 
Jesus  comes  to  receive  baptism.  He  publishes  for  the  first 
time  hia  mission.  About  to  reveal  himself,  he  gathers  up  his 
strength  in  the  desert  Who  can  know  the  pongs,  the  struggles, 
the  inward  euemies  that  assailed  this  new  Jacob  wrestlmg  with 
an  unknown  angel )  Before  declaring  war  with  all  visible  nature, 
before  casting  humanity  into  the  future  as  a  world  into  a  new 
orbit,  who  knows  if  the  rerealer '  did  not  hesitate  in  his  own 
heart ;  if  the  entire  past  did  not  spread  itself  out  before  him  as 
a  snare;  if  the  mute  universe,  clothing  itself  in  borrowed 
splendour,  did  not  by  a  hundred  voices  call  upon  him,  instead 
of  struggling  with  it,  to  prostrate  himself  before  it  and  to  adore 
it ;  if,  borne  on  the  wings  of  his  thoughts  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple  and  on  the  holy  hill,  he  did  not  from  thence  behold,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  with  their  peoples 
bowing  down  and  submissive,  on  the  other,  the  immeasurable 
empire  of  minds  with  ever-suffering  love,  and  the  cross  of  Cal- 
vary in  place  of  the  sceptre  of  Judtii  I  Who  knows  if  in  this 
moment  ha  did  not  feel  in  advance  the  bloody  sweat  of  Geth- 
semane,  and  if,  in  the  height  of  all  this  anguish,  he  had  not 
already  cried  out  at  the  sight  of  the  earth  risen  up  against  him  : 
"  My  Father,  my  Father,  why  hast  Thou  foisaken  me  ? " 

If  the  doubt  could  approach  him  then,  there  most  assuredly 
was  Satan  on  his  throne  of  darkness.  Thns  this  history  is  by 
no  means  so  illusory  as  is  pretended.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
depict  that  which  was  most  private,  that  is  to  say,  most  real,  in 
the  life  of  Jesus.  Recovered  from  this  deadly  depression,  the 
inward  light  reappears.  The  heavens  re-open.  From  this 
moment  until  Calvary  the  Christ  regains  possession  of  himself. 
Legions  of  angels  descend  into  his  heart.  They  finish  by 
strengthening  with  heavenly  nourishment  his  spirit  fatigued 
with  the  combat  In  all  this,  where  is  the  impossible )  Where  is 
the  imitation  ]  Where  is  the  fable  f  And  how  can  we  have  an 
idea  of  the  Gospel  if  we  do  not  see  in  it  a  continual  transfigura^ 
tion  of  the  inner  history  and  of  the  thoughts  of  Christ  I 

How  many  other  questions  remain  to  be  thus  more  closely 
examined  :  if,  for  instance,  the  epoch  of  Christ  was  a  likely  one 
for  the  invention  of  a  mjrtholc^yt  in  what  way  the  science  of 
Alexandria  could  control  imagination  in  Jerusalem  T  And  this 
question  would  lead  to  an  inquiry  into  the  critical  spirit  of  the 
Roman  world :  if  thirty  years  is  sufficisnt  for  the  establishment 
of  an  entirely  fabulous  tradition ;  if  the  tone  of  the  canonical 
books  is  not  quite  distinct  from  that  of  t^e  apocryphal ;  if  the 
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Acts  of  the  Apostles  does  not  present  similar  narratives  to  those 
of  the  Gospels;  if  in  the  kttei  tho  parables  are  not  expressly 
separated  from  the  narrative,  showing  that  the  evangelists 
observed  the  demarcation  between  allegory  and  history ;  if  the 
preface  to  St.  Luke,  so  reasonable,  methodic,  and  philosophic, 
looks  like  the  preface  to  a  collection  of  myths ;  finally,  if  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  do  not  hear  such  an  imprint  of  reality  that 
their  witness  casts  a  strong  light  on  the  preceding  epoch ;  their 
author  being  a  man  so  like  ourselves,  pleading  for  the  truth  and 
historic  integrity  of  the  very  persons  Strauss  attacks. 

With  regard  to  the  comparison  between  the  Gospels  and  the 
poems  of  popular  origin,  I  accept  it  and  say :  Charlemagne  has 
been  transfigured  by  the  imaginations  of  the  Middle  Age ;  but 
under  the  fable  was  hidden  history;  under  the  fiction  of  the 
twelve  paladins  is  the  author  of  the  Capitularies,  the  conqueror 
of  tho  Saxons,  the  legislator  and  warrior.  How  then  can  there 
be  but  B  shadow  under  the  traditions  of  the  apoetles ! 

III. 

Those  who  go  far  into  this  examination  must  be  struck  with 
the  strange  fact  that  Christianity  is  an  effect  without  a  cause. 
How  is  it  possible  that  this  despoiled  figure  of  the  Christ,  this 
shadow  of  which  no  appreciable  vestige  remains,  can  have 
dominated  the  world  t  I  see  the  moral  universe  overturned, 
but  the  moving  power  escapes  me.  If  in  the  Kew  Testament 
there  is  no  originating  force,  from  whence  comes  this  powerful 
life  I  If  the  Kew  Law  is  nothing  but  a  reproduction  of  the 
Old ;  if  the  miracle  of  the  renewal  of  the  world  has  never  been 
accomplished,  what  do  we  here ;  how  ia  it  we  are  not  BtOl 
within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  personal  grandeur  of  Christ  is  better  demonstrated  by  the 
movement  and  spirit  of  the  times  which  have  succeeded  him 
than  by  the  Gospels  themselves.  If  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  had  never  heard  the  name  of  Jesus,  I  must 
always  have  thought  that  some  extraordinary  impulsion  took 
place  in  the  world  about  the  time  of  the  Csesars.  Whence 
came  this  impulsion  and  its  wonderful  results  T 

When  Strauss  says  that  ho  regards  the  invention  of  the 
compass  and  of  steam-boats  as  of  more  importance  than  the 
cure  of  a  few  poor  sick  folk  ia  Galilee,  he  is  evidently  the  dupe 
of  his  own  reasoning ;  for  he  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  the 
miracle  of  Christianity  b  not  there,  but  rather  in  the  great 
marvel  of  Humanity,  cured  of  the  evil  of  slavery,  of  the  leprosy 
of  caete,  of  the  bliudiieBS  of  pagan  sensuality,  able  to  rise  up  and 
carry  its  bed  far  away  from  the  old  world.     He  knows  that  the 
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vonder  of  duiBtianity  is  not  so  much  in  vfttei  having  bees 
changed  into  wine,  as  in  a  world  changed  by  a  aingta  thought, 
in  the  sudden  transfiguratioii  of  the  old  law,  in  the  casting  off 
the  old  man,  in  the  empire  oi  the  CiesarB  struck  with  stupor,  in 
the  conquest  of  the  conquering  barbarians,  in  giving  birth  to  a 
IWonnation  that  brouj;ht  all  its  dogmas  into  discussion,  to  a 
Philosophy  that  denied  them,  to  a  French  Revolution  that 
sought  to  kill  it,  while  it  only  served  to  realise  it  more  com- 
pletely than  ever.  These  aie  the  miracles  by  which  Christianity 
appeals  to  us. 

What  I  this  incomparable  originality  of  Christ  nothing  but  a 
perpetital  imitation  of  the  past;  the  most  wonderfully  new 
character  in  all  history  a  man  perpetually  occupied  in  forming 
himself,  or,  as  some  lat«r  critics  say,  in  posing  after  the  figures 
of  the  ancient  prophets  t 

And  supposing  the  evangelists  do  contradict  each  other,  after 
all  it  is  only  on  accessory  points )  they  all  agree  in  the  character 
of  Jesus  Christ  himsell  How  absurd  to  suppose  that  this 
harmonious  character  is  the  result  of  a  confused  mingling  of 
thoughts  springing  up  from  all  kinds  of  races,  creeds,  and 
institutions  that  tbis  vague  multitude  should  all  join  in  the 
same  ideal,  and  tliat  ideal  should  be  a  character  conspicuous  for 
its  unity  and  its  distinctness  from  the  past 

So  far  were  the  common  people  of  Palestine  from  any  such 
ideal,  that  they  were  constantly  misunderstanding  the  simplest 
woids  of  Jesus.  Even  his  own  disciples  failed  to  understand 
the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom,  though  he  sought  to  teach 
it  in  every  parable. 

The  continual  miracle  of  the  Gospel  is  the  reign  of  a  soul 
which  felt  itself  greater  than  the  visible  universe.  This  miracle 
is  no  illusion,  no  allegory,  but  a  great  reality.  As  palpable 
Nature,  the  Sea,  the  primitive  ITight,  the  shoreless  Chaos  have 
in  p^anism  served  as  a  real  foundation  to  the  inventions  of  the 
peoples,  in  the  same  manner  the  iuiinite  Soul  of  the  Christ  has 
served  as  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  Christian 
theogony  has  been  built ;  for  what  is  the  Gospef  if  it  is  not  the 
revelation  of  an  inner  world  1 

And  here  I  meet  with  an  extraordinary  mode  of  reasoning  : 

The  first  figure  in  a  series,  it  is  argued,  cannot  be  greater  than 
the  last ;  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  development.  From  whence 
it  follows  that  Christ  gave  place  to  St.  Paul,  St  Paul  to  St. 
Augustine,  St  Augustine  to  Gregory  VII.,  Gregory  VII.  to 
Luther,  and  that  finally,  we,  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  Beiies, 
must  be  the  highest  of  alL 

But  since  when  has  the  inspiration  of  beauty,  of  justice,  of 
truth,  progressed  after  an  aiit^atic  or  geometric  faction  t    It 
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is  clear  that  tlie  question  is  not  simply  of  the  pereonality  of 
Christ,  but  of  the  very  principle  of  all  personality.  We  are  to 
be  driven  to  admit  a  Humanity  in  which  there  are  peoples,  but 
no  individuals,  generations  of  ideas  without  forms,  that  die,  and 
are  reborn  to  die  again  at  the  foot  of  the  invisible  crosa,  on 
which  remains  for  ever  suspended  the  impersonal  Christ  of 
pantheism. 

Dr.  Strauss  expresses  this  coU'-Jusion  clearly  when  he  resumes 
bis  doctrine  in  this  sort  of  metaphysical  litany.  "The  Christ," 
he  says;  "  is  not  an  individual  but  an  idea,  or  rather  a  race,  to 
wit — Humanity.  In  the  human  race,  behold  the  God  nmde 
man,  behold  the  Child  of  the  visible  virgin  and  of  the  Invisible 
Father,  that  ia  to  say,  matter  and  spirit ;  behold  the  Saviour, 
the  Redeemer,  the  Impeccable ;  behold  him  who  dies,  who  rises 
again,  who  ascends  to  heaven.  In  believing  in  this  Christ,  in 
his  death,  in  his  resurrection,  Man  is  justified  before  God." 

To  despoil  the  individual,  to  enrich  the  species,  to  diminish 
man  in  order  to  aggrandise  humanity,  is  the  tendency  of  the 
times.  We  place  to  the  account  of  all  what  vre  dare  not  attri- 
bute to  ourselves.  Self-love  is  at  once  humbled  and  deified. 
There  is  a  certain  titanic  gnmdeur  in  the  idea  that  enchants  us. 
Is  the  grandeur  real,  01  do  we  deceive  ourselves  I — this  is  the 
question. 

If  the  Individual  cannot  be  the  just  one,  the  holy  one  pre- 
eminently ;  if  he  is  not  a  like  spirit  with  God ;  if  he  is  incapable 
of  rising  to  the  supreme  ideal  of  virtue,  of  beauty,  of  liberty,  of 
love,  how  can  these  attributes  become  those  of  the  specioel 
How  many  men  go  to  make  up  Humanity  I  Will  two  or  three 
go  to  make  up  this  ideal,  or  if  that  will  not  do,  will  two  or  three 
millions  succeed  any  better!  It  is  a  vain  attempt  if  the  human 
person  is  only  a  nothing  alienated  fram  God ;  the  peoples  also 
are  but  collections  of  nothing,  and  in  adding  nation  to  nation, 
empire  to  empire,  we  only  give  birth  to  nothing ;  so  that  the  more 
we  pretend  to  the  infinite,  the  more  we  succeed  in  embracing  in 
Humanity  a  completer  nothing,  since  it  is  composed  of  all  the 
nothings  together. 

If  this  is  true,  the  result  is  that  all  life,  all  greatness,  as  well 
as  all  misery,  emanates  from  the  IndividuaL  The  whole  spirit 
of  Christianity  tends  to  render  the  idea  of  the  person  absolutely 
BBcred.  For  if  the  life  of  the  God-made  man  has  a  sense  com- 
prehensible for  us,  it  is  in  showing  us  that  within  each  con- 
science dwells  the  Infinite  as  well  as  in  the  soul  of  the  human 
race,  and  that  the  mind  of  each  man  can  spread  and  dilate  until 
it  embraces  and  penetrates  the  whole  moral  universe. 

I)r.  Strauss  concludes  by  declaring  that,  after  all,  his  book  in 
no  way  violates  the  belief  of  the  Christian  Church ;  that  he  is 
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orthodox,  though  in  an  indiiect  way.  For  it  is  one  of  the 
maxims  of  rnodsm  caauiata  that  it  is  not  neceaaory  to  know 
if  the  Gospel  reata  on  sa  historic  basis.  Philosophy  declares 
that  if  a  doctrine  is  in  itself  reasonable,  it  is  not  necessarj  to 
trouble  one's  self  as  to  its  origin  in  time. 

Spinosa  ia  the  author  of  this  remedy.  "To  open  to  you  my 
mind  entirely,"  he  says,  "  I  will  tell  you  that  it  ia  not  at  aU 
indispensable  to  believe  in  Christ  according  to  the  flesh,  but 
certainly  in  that  Eternal  Son  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  in  that 
Eternal  Wisdom  which  manifests  itself  in  all  things,  principally 
in  the  mind  of  man,  but  raore  than  in  all  others,  in  Jesus  ChrisL 
In  these  metaphysics  is  hidden  the  abyss  into  which  German 
theology  withdraws  every  time  it  seeks  to  avoid  its  own  con- 
aequencBs." 

From  this  mixture  of  metaphysics  and  theology  a  learned 
language  has  been  formed,  which  tends  first  to  produce  a  double 
doctrine,  one  for  the  clergy,  the  other  for  the  people,  and  second, 
to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  know  on  what  ground 
he  stands,  whether  he  believes  or  doubts.  Who  has  gained, 
who  has  lost,  by  this  hazardous  ^ime )  la  it  philosophy  or  reli- 
gion!   It  is  time  we  clearly  informed  ourselves. 

IV. 

'  The  relations  of  Religion  and  Philosophy  since  the  Christian 
era  have  been  threefold.  First,  we  have  religion  among  the 
fathers,  dominating  philosophy ;  then  among  the  scholaatice, 
religion  and  philosophy  entering  into  alliance ;  finally,  philo- 
sophy begins  to  turn  against  religion ;  gradually  the  struggle 
becomes  desperate,  until  philosophy,  triumphing,  magnanimously 
comprehends,  admits,  raises  up,  rehabilitates  religion.  Thus  at 
first  religion  transformed  philosophy,  now  philosophy  transforms 
religion. 

This  explains  how  it  is  that  the  Germans,  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  scepticism,  maintain  such  a  profound  calmness.  They  do 
not  regard  themselves  as  having  given  up  either  religion  or 
Christianity.  The  idea  has  been  preserved  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  letter.  This  thread,  impalpable  as  it  may  be,  keeps  them 
from  feeling  lliat  they  have  quite  lost  their  way.  Even  when 
their  criticism  is  more  murderous  than  Voltaire,  they  cry  out 
with  Polyeuctes,  "  I  am  a  Christian." 

The  agreement  of  Science  and  Religion  is  the  problem  which 
all  the  schools  set  themselves,  but  in  arriving  at  the  solution 
the  Christian  Institution  is  passed  through  so  many  transforma- 
tions that  it  often  comes  out  at  last  a  something  for  which  no 
language  has  a  name.    Philosophy  no  longer  denies  Christianity, 
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it  does  worse ;  it  protects  it,  seizing  on  each  of  its  dogmas  to 
make  out  of  them  a  theorem.  If  Christianitf  Bubniits  to  be 
treated  as  a  piece  of  ductile  clay,  no  doubt  the  alliance  will 
continue ;  philosophy  has  everything  to  gain  by  such  a  treaty 
of  peace. 

The  metaphysics  of  Hegel  vaunt  themselves  as  being  in  abso- 
lute conformity  with  positive  religion.  To  believe  their  profes- 
sors, they  are  but  the  catechism  transfigured,  the  identity  of 
science,  and  the  evangelical  religion,  or  rather,  the  Bible  of  the 
absolute.  But  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  orthodoxy  and  what  do 
you  find  I  A  tradition  without  a  gospel,  a  dogma  without  immor- 
tality, a  Christianity  without  Christ.  Is  this  what  awaits  the 
Church) 

This  question  of  the  identity  of  science  and  belief  can  only 
be  solved  by  perpetual  approximation.  It  is  what  the  mathe- 
maticians call  an  incommensurable,  with  this  difference,  that 
here  the  least  fraction  neglected  means  a  world.  In  reality, 
neither  religion  nor  philosophy  can  absorb  each  other.  They 
are  reborn  one  of  another  without  ever  being  able  to  convert 
each  other. 

If  man  had  only  reason  he  would  fall  from  negation  to 
negation  into  the  last  circle  of  nothingness.  If  he  had  only 
faith  he  would  be  carried  away  without  return,  beyond  all 
reality,  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  infinite.  The  one  force 
counteracts  the  other,  and  of  their  opposition  is  born  the  regular 
movement  of  Humanity.  If  this  apparent  war  were  to  cease, 
all  order,  as  all  movement,  would  be  destroyed ;  hence  we  con- 
clude, that  neither  those  who  would  bring  everything  to  reason, 
nor  those  who  would  bring  everything  to  faith,  possess  the 
truth. 

Philosophy  believes  itself  the  inheritor  of  all  that  is  per- 
manent in  Christianity,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  sets  forth 
ideas  which  contradict  the  very  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 
It  attempts,  in  Germany,  to  substitute  Pantheism  for  the  spirit 
of  the  GospeL  Is  Christianity  supple  enough  to  bear  this  with- 
out ending  in  a  rupture  with  philosophy  t  Will  the  personal 
God  of  the  Cross  be  supplanted  by  the  God-Substance  without 
the  people  perceiving  the  change,  the  steps  being  so  gradual  1 

The  Christ  on  the  Calvary  of  modem  Theology  endures 
to-day  a  passion  more  cruel  than  that  of  Golgotlia.  Neither  the 
Pharisees  nor  the  scribes  of  Jerusalem  have  presented  him  with 
a  more  bitter  drink  than  the  doctors  of  our  time  have  poured 
out.  To  what  transfiguration  will  he  be  submitted)  Is  the 
God  of  Jacob  and  of  St.  Paul  to  be  transformed  into  the  God  of 
Farmenides,  of  Descartes,  and  of  his  disciple  Spinosa) 

But  those  who  wish  to  extirpate  Christianity  will  not  succeed. 
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loF  it  is  founded  upon  the  gtandeut  and  independence  of  the 
person.  Those  who  would  reject  philosophy  will  be  equally 
baffled,  for  it  baa  revealed  the  laws  necessary  to  the  human 
lace.  The  individual  and  society,  man  and  humanity,  these 
two  powers  are  everywhere  present  in  tlieology  and  philosophy 
as  in  politics ;  who  will  make  them  agree  1 

If,  among  my  readers,  there  are  those  who,  in  the  religious 
agitations  of  their  time,  see  only  an  image  of  ruin,  especially  if 
there  are  any  to  whom  the  pteceding  pages  have  caused  one  of 
those  sorrows  which  should  be  sacred  for  all,  I  will  remind  them 
of  that  day  when  the  disciples,  having  seen  their  Master  descend 
into  the  sepulchre,  began  to  doubt  and  to  despair  of  the  future. 
They  did  not  know  what  to  do  but  to  weep  in  secret;  that 
which  they  had  expected  not  having  happened,  they  were 
almost  ready  to  give  up  believing  anything  more.  They  said 
one  to  another,  "  He  whom  we  have  known  was  not  the  Son 
of  God,  for  he  is  dead  on  the  cross."  They  said  again,  "  Who 
will  take  away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre,  for  we  have  not 
the  strenj^th  to  attempt  iti"  But  some  among  them,  drawing 
near  to  Calvary,  have  perceived  their  Master  in  all  the  glory  of 
heaven,  and  they  rejoice  with  one  accord  unto  the  end  of  time. 

So  even  to-day  the  entire  world  is  a  great  sepulchre,  in 
which  all  beliefs,  all  hopes,  seem  for  ever  buried ;  the  seal  of 
doubt  has  been  placed  on  them  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  we, 
seized  with  fear,  asked  each  other.  Who  will  raise  the  stone  of 
this  tombl  A  great  number  among  us  weep  in  secret,  having 
no  longer  any  confidence  in  that  we  once  most  loved.  But  this 
stone  which  oppresses  us  all  will  in  the  end  be  broken,  were  it 
a  thousand  times  heavier  than  all  the  worlds  together.  From 
the  depth  of  the  darkness  the  God  eternally  old,  eternally  new, 
will  be  reborn,  clothed  in  light  more  brilliant  than  that  of  Tabor. 
Thia  at  least  is  the  faith  of  him  who  writes  these  lines. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

PARIS,  STRASBUSG,  LYONS.      1836-1839. 


The  fond  of  vital  enei^  that  Edgar  Quinet  possessed 
is  shovn  by  the  varied  lives  he  led,  now  studying  for 
months  together  in  his  secluded  home  at  Heidelberg, 
now  for  months  in  the  full  tide  of  Parisian  society.  The 
winter  was  the  time  he  generally  chose  for  his  visits  to 
Paris ;  he  was  there  in  1837-38,  from  November  until 
March,  but  he  was  not  always  so  long  away  from  home. 
He  was  an  enetgetic  worker.  His  plan  was  to  take 
up  one  thing  at  a  time  and  give  his  whole  mind  to  it. 
That  finished,  he  felt  free,  and  enjoyed  the  change  to  an 
entirely  new  subject.  After  the  publication  of  "  Napoleon  " 
he  hesitated  to  throw  himself  into  another  long  work 
without  the  means  of  living.  So  in  1836  we  find  him 
publishing  quite  a  series  of  articles  on  various  subjects. 
In  May  "  Notes  on  Italy "  appeared,  in  October  "  The 
Field  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo."  But  Germany  still  was 
his  theme,  and  in  this  month  another  series  of  papers  was 
published  on  German  subjects : — "  The  Prejudices  which 
separate  Germany  from  France ; "  "  Fall  of  Spiritualism ; " 
"  Modem  Theology;"  "  Religion  of  Matter ; "  "Fatalism 
and  Indifference ; "  "  Illusiona  of  Industry ; "  and  a  poem 
called  "  The  Borders  of  the  Rhine." 

In  these  papers  Quinet  complained  of  the  absurd  notions 
concerning  the  French  entertained  in  Germany,     It  was  there 
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supposed  that  French  men  were  thin,  grinning,  made-up  cox- 
combs ;  French  women,  dreascd-up  dolls,  pampered  and  spoilt, 
heartless,  hrainless,  sauUess,  the  centre  of  all  kinds  of  disso-' 
luteness,  an  abyss  of  frivolity.  German  criticism  on  French 
authors  he  declared  to  he  a  regular  system  of  depreciation :  Moli^re 
was  flat;  Bossueti  vulgar;  Montesquieu,  declamatory ;  Comeille, 
tautological.  The  German  journals  he  accused  in  the  same 
manner,  of  systematically  throwing  mud  at  eveiythinjj  French. 

Quioet's  rematka  were  received  remarkably  well  in 
Germany;  they  were  translated  into  the  papers,  and 
made  him  friends  rather  than  enemies. 

In  April  1836  his  "Modem  Greece  "waa  translated  into 
Kussian  and  published  at  Moscow.  During  this  year  be 
was  engaged  in  writing  a  series  of  papers  on  "  The  Epic 
Poets ;  Latin  and  French."  These  papers,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  smaller  works,  appeared  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes."  His  French  critics  had  thought  him  too  Ger- 
man in  his  manner,  too  apt  to  dwell  in  the  clouds.  He 
aimed  more  and  more  at  simplicity  and  clearness,  and  at 
this  time  he  is  constantly  receiving  letters  recognising 
this  change  in  his  style. 

In  March  1837  De  Lamennais  asked  bim  to  co- 
operate in  bis  journal  "  Le  Monde."  He  also  proposed 
in  connection  with  General  Dembinski,  a  Polish  patriot 
for  whom  be  had  a  great  esteem,  to  write  something  on 
Poland. 

During  the  winter  1837-38,  he  became,  as  he  nsnally 
did  when  long  separated  from  those  he  loved,  much 
depressed  and  inclined  to  see  everything  in  the  worst 
light. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  writes  : — 

"  Ifever  have  minds  been  more  dejected  or  spiritless  than 
tonlay.  'What  an  inert,  sordid  mass  I  How  are  these  people 
ever  to  be  reached  I  In  the  end,  some  souls  yet  alive  in  this 
desert  may  perhaps  listen  to  me,  and  I  work  for  the  future, 
come  what  may  !  I  speak  to  the  deaf  and  the  blind ;  but  I 
know  it  beforehand.  Every  one  shuts  himself  up  in  hjs  hole, 
seeing  no  one,  and  cursing  the  human  race.  This  is  the  state 
in  which  I  have  found  all  my  friends.    Two  men  remain  at 
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tJieir  poet,  and  are  tnio  to  themselves,  M,  de  Lamennais,  pen 
in  hand,  and  my  poor  General  Dembinski,  who  writhes  and 
gnaws  in  idleness,  like  a  lion  in  his  cage.  Fauriel  is  getting  old 
and  chOled  by  the  Instituto.  However,  he  ia  always  ready  to 
oblige  me,  if  I  ask  him.  Michelet  satisfies  me ;  the  rest  seem 
to  me  cruelly  empty. 

"  I  am  determined  not  to  allow  myself  to  be  chilled  by  age  or 
by  this  moribund  society :  I  make  my  heart  like  iron,  they  shall 
make  no  impression  on  me.  ....  My  dear  Francis  Corcellcs, 
whom  I  have  found  again,  ia  very  different  He  is  uprightness 
itaelf .  Magnin  is  in  the  Royal  Library.  He  is  by  nature  a  man 
of  heart  and  spirit ;  but  he,  too,  is  t«mbly  shrivelled  up.  I 
should  never  stop  if  I  wore  to  go  on  talking  of  the  decay;  it  is 
in  the  air  one  breathes,  moral  life  ia  lost." 

Out  poet  movea  abont  a  great  deal  in  society.  Here 
is  a  programme  for  one  week  : — 

"  Tuesday,  musical  party,  Madame  Belgiojoso's ;  Wednesday, 
Madame  Hoche's;  Thursday,  Miss  Clarke's;  Friday,  Odilon 
Barrot's;  Saturday,  again  to  the  salon  of  the  Prindpeaea,  or 
to  that  of  M.  Lamartine,  where  I  seldom  go,  caring  less  than  ever 
for  sentimental  intrigue ;  finally,  Sunday,  Madame  B^camier's  : 
my  most  agreeable  soir^  There  all  the  Corcelles  are  to  be  seen, 
the  best  and  simplest  people  in  the  world." 

Lamartine's  saloa  comes  ia  for  another  severe  remark. 
"  Nothing,"  says  Quinet,  "  could  appear  more  stiff  and 
affected  than  this  poetic  and  diplomatic  aaloii."  The 
monotonous  salons  of  Paris,  with  their  dryness  and  gild- 
ing, tire  bim.  As  we  have  somewhat  the  same  testimony 
from  H.  Guizot  concerning  the  Parisian  salons  in  the 
early  years  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  it  was  not  simply  a 
melancholy  humour  that  led  Quinet  to  take  so  austere  a 
view.  The  minister  thought  it  owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
democratic  spirit,  wiule  the  poet,  there  is  little  doubt, 
attributed  this  decay  to  the  blighting  influence  of  the 
Orleans  Government, 

Quinet  is  always  very  sarcastic  in  his  references  to 
the  citizen  king  and  to  M.  Guizot.  Of  the  retirement 
of  the  latter  from  office,  in  April  1836,  he  says : — 

"  Far  from  regretting  M.  Guizot,  I  am  delighted  at  his  retreat 
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I  know  too  well  bis  Gascon  manner.  Another  will  bo  straight- 
forward, we  shall  at  least  know  where  we  are,  a  thing  impoesible 
with  these  tenebroua  doctrinaires." 

The  king  was  evidently  much  ridiculed  in  the  circles  in 
which  Quinet  moved ;  and  he  answers  for  the  truth  of 
the  followin<^  story.  The  scene  is  a  sitting  of  the 
Council  with  reference  to  a  Speech  from  the  Throne  in 
1840 : — 

"  It  was  written  by  M.  de  RcmuEat  and  read  aloud  by  him. 
The  king  laughed  frequently,  and  ended  by  saying, '  Give  me  that 
pretty  little  writing,  I  shall  have  many  things  to  scratch  out' 
Upon  that,  be  goes  out  and  returns  with  a  speech  written  in  his 
great  round  band,  prepared  by  himself.  He  read  it  in  bis  turn. 
Kemusat  and  the  rest  say  '  that  its  language  was  crawling 
{ventre  &  terre),  incredibly  base.'  With  one  voice  they  said  it 
could  DOt  be  accepted.  Fresh  whinings  from  His  Majesty,  the 
whole  followed  by  the  offer  of  resignation  of  the  ministry." 

One  thing  Guizot  and  Quinet  agree  in ;  it  is  that 
Madame  Bi^camier's  salon  was  by  far  the  most  charming 
in  Paris,  Guizot's  testimony  is  all  the  more  disinterested, 
since  he  and  his  friends  were  among  the  few  distinguished 
people  not  to  be  met  there.  Quinet,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  evidently  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  Abbaye  au  Bois, 
An  old  conventual-looking  building,  with  a  court-yard 
into  which  you  enter  through  a  narrow  gate  surmounted 
with  an  iron  cross,  the  Abbaye  au  Bois  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  Kue  de  Sevres,  apparently  little  altered  since 
Madame  E^camier's  time.  Its  religious  air,  combined 
with  the  warm  greys  of  its  roof  and  turrets,  give  it  a 
kind,  grandmotherly  appearance,  not  at  all  suggestive 
of  the  literary-aristocratic  coterie :  the  poets,  dukes, 
statesmen,  and  philosophers,  who  once  made  it  their 
daily  resort.  Madame  E(5camier  was  probably  the  most 
perfect  example  of  a  leader  of  society  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  She  had  every  gift  for  the  position  except  wealth  ; 
but  what,  no  doubt,  made  her  friends  so  sincerely  devoted 
to  her  was  her  disinterestedness.  She  sought  the  enjoy- 
ment of  others  more  than  her  own.     Men  of  all  parties 
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flocked  to  her  humble  apartments :  Legitimists,  Bona- 
paitiats,  Bepublicans,  and  a  few  Orleanists.  Madame 
B^camier,  however,  had  an  idol  to  whom  she  required 
all  her  guests  to  offer  iacense.  Chateaubriand  was  quite 
a  new  friend  compared  to  some,  but  after  he  had  appeared 
on  the  scene  everything  was  arranged  so  as  to  please 
Mm. 

When  Quinet  first  made  Chateaubriand's  acquaintance 
the  latter  lived  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  in  a  long  building 
one  story  high,  somewhat  after  the  form  of  a  Normandy 
farmhousa  The  short  stature  of  the  poet  rather  took 
Quinet  by  surprise ;  but  when  he  recovered  himself  he 
was  struck  with  Chateaubriand's  fine  head  and  amiable 
air.  Otherwise  his  appearance  was  most  odd.  He  was 
wrapped  up  in  a  greatcoat,  and  his  head  enveloped  in  a 
silk  handkerchief.  His  hair  was  white,  his  shoulders 
high,  his  chest  broad,  the  lower  part  of  his  body  and  his 
legs  prodigiously  thin.  From  this  little  body  a  strong, 
shrill  voice  proceeded.  His  whole  appearance  admimbly 
represented  the  decayed  noblesse  of  France.  Considering 
the  style  of  the  man,  there  was  a  true  harmony  in 
the  title  of  Chateaubriand's  autobiography,  "  MiJmoires 
d'Outre-Tombe ; "  and  in  his  reading  them  in  a  fading 
l^ht,  to  a  select  audience,  in  that  small  drawing-room 
of  a  retreat  for  decayed  gentlewomen.  Edgar  Quinet 
appears  to  have  made  part  of  that  audience ;  for  in 
1834  he  wrote  a  paper  describing  a  "Reading  at  the 
Abbaye  au  Bob." 

"  These  abbey  walls,"  he  says,  "  were  exactly  fitted  to  receive 
this  confession,  thus  made  is  advance.  You  were  there  in  a 
place  which  was  neither  the  world  nor  a  retreat  As  it  grew 
dark,  you  would  liave  said  that  the  Coriiine  of  G<5rard's  painting 
had  dropped  her  harp  to  listen  to  another  song  than  her  own. 
The  women  hid  their  tears  beneath  their  veils,  the  wind  sighed 
through  the  trees  in  the  garden.  At  intervals,  in  the  midst  of 
the  tremulous  emotion  and  surprise  of  the  listeners,  the  grand 
form  of  the  poet  stood  out  in  the  shade ;  the  clock  of  the 
convent,  as  it  sounded  the  rapid  hour,  Boemed  to  say  at  each 
stroke  :  '  It  is  for  you,  and  not  for  him.' " 
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Id  his  "  Essays  on  Englisli  Literature,"  Chateaabriand 
had  quoted  Quinet's  "  Napoleon."  "  There  was  a  time,"  says 
the  author,  "  -when  such  a  citation  would  have  made  me 
swoon  with  joy."  And  now  when  he  could  laugh  at  its 
emptiness  he  had  his  own  turn  of  social  honour.  Soon 
after  he  arrived  in  Paris  in  1837,  he  was  asked  to  read 
the  third  part  of  "  Prometheus  "  at  Madame  E^camier's. 
She  was  at  that  time  occupying  a  house,  lent  her,  in  the 
Rue  d^Anjou,  and  was  very  ill  from  a  nervous  affection 
that  almost  extinguished  her  voice. 

"  Only  able  to  speak  in  a  low  whisper,  but  always  heautiful 
■ind  carefully  drewed,  she  reclined  under  a  canopy.  At  the 
comer  of  the  mantelpiece,  M.  de  Chateau brioud,  another  wreck, 
not  less  magnificent ;  a  niece  of  Madame  R^camier,  and  the  two 
intimates,  Ballanche  and  Ampere,  were  there  also,  Of  a  society 
thus  nobly  composed,  I  was  prepared  for  compliments,  which  as 
a  matter  of  fact  were  not  wanting.  The  only  thing  that  really 
pleased  me,  has  been  to  learn  that  M.  de  Cimteaubriand  said  in 
my  absence,  that  he  thought  '  Prometheus'  the  best  of  my  works. 
Madame  K^camiei  seemed  properly  edified,  and  the  reader  retired 
quite  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  incense  received." 

Another  house  which  pleased  him  was  that  of  Madame 
Hoche,  widow  of  the  republican  General.  Although  she 
had  lost  her  husband  nineteen  years,  she  still  lived  for 
his  memory.  The  house  was  full  of  souvenirs.  A  bust 
of  the  General  stood  in  the  centre  of  her  drawing-room, 
which  was  chiefly  frequented  by  military  men.  It  was 
the  only  salon  in  which  Quinet  found  a  decided  character ; 
and  it  carried  him  back  to  1796. 

The  moat  sumptuous  of  all  his  hosts  was  the  Princess 
Belgiojoso,  an  Italian,  and  an  authoress.  At  her  house 
he  sometimes  dined,  meeting  Cousin,  Mignet,  Ballanche, 
Fauriel,  and  other  people  of  note.  These  meetings  with 
Cousin  appear  to  have  been  anything  but  agreeable  to 
Quinet,  as  the  philosopher  always  behaved  as  if  they  were 
still  the  warmest  friends. 

"  The  comedian  was  there,"  writes  Quinet  to  his  mother ;  "  he 
came  to  me  and  took  me  by  the  hand  with  an  effusion  of 
inexttaustible  tenderness.     What  a  Tartufe  1 " 
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At  the  same  table  ha  met  Odilon  Barrot,  whose  face 
seemed  to  him  sincere  and  honest,  and  as  if  he  was  an 
original  man. 

Od  one  occasion  there  was  a  grand  soir^  at  Madame 
Belgiojoso'a ;  six  hundred  persons  were  present,  a  great 
crovd,  whose  only  amusement  seemed  to  be  to  look  at 
each  other.  The  Conntess  Guiccioli,  the  celebrated  mis- 
tress  of  Lord  Byron,  was  there.  Qiunet  describes  her  to  his 
mother  as  short  and  squat  in  figure,  yet  easy  and  supple 
in  her  movements,  with  a  statuesque  head,  fair  com- 
plexion, flowing  ringlets,  blue  eyes,  and  large  features. 

Although  so  austere  in  his  principles,  there  was  some- 
thing extremely  winning  in  the  appearance  and  manner 
of  Edgar  Quinet,  so  that  he  always  appears  to  have  been 
a  favourite  with  the  fair  sex.  In  addition  to  Madame 
E^camier,  the  Princess  Belgiojoso,  &c.,  we  find  him  at 
this  time  the  welcome  guest  of  Kapoleon's  adopted 
daughter,  the  Princess  Stephanie  of  Baden.'  Thus  at 
Mannheim,  in  May  1836,  he  spent  half  a  day  with  her, 
and  she  was  anxious  that  he  and  his  wife  should  spend 
the  summer  with  her  at  Freiburg.  He  speaks  of  her  as 
a  woman  remarkable  for  her  good  sense  and  grace.  The 
auUior  of  "  Ahasuerus  "  was  also  much  honoured  by  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans.  An  ardent  friend  was  the  original 
but  rather  whimsical  lady  to  whom  frequent  references 
occur  in  the  letters, — Miss  Clarke,  still  a  figure  in 
Parisian  society  as  the  veneiable  widow  of  M.  Mohl, 
the  German  savant.  She  seemed,  he  thought,  like  some 
character  from  one  of  Hoffman's  *  fantastic  tales. 

In  this  spring  of  1838,  reference  is  made  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  his  going  to  hear  Talleyrand  lecture  at  the 
Institute.  The  wily  old  statesman  was  then  seventy-four 
years  of  age,  and  within  two  or  three  months  of  his  end. 
<  Some  intercatlng  detaili  of  the  early  life  of  thii  lad;  are  giTen  In 
Madame  de  S^musat'i  Memoin,  corroboradng  Quinet'a  estimate  of  her 
character.    VoL  iL  pp.  116-130,  377-381. 

'  W.   HoSmaE,  one  of  the  most  original  of   Oermaa    Etory-tellen, 
1776-1823. 
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On  another  occasion  Quinet  is  at  the  Chamher  of 
Deputies  and  hears  Thiers  speak,  and  conies  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  is  a  personally  ambitious  man. 

At  certain  weekly  dinners  Edgar  Quinet  met  Monta- 
lambert,  De  Tocqueville,  Da  Cormenin,  Sainte-Beuve, 
Lacordaire,  Magnin,  Ampere,  and  Francis  Corcelles. 
Corcelles  and  Michelet  were  his  most  intimate  friends. 
He  saw  the  latter  nearly  every  day.  Their  oneness  of 
heart  was  so  thorough,  that  after  two  and  forty  years 
they  would  both  say,  "  We  are  one  and  the  same  person." 

This  same  winter  be  makes  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Mickiewicz,  the  famous  Polish  poet.  He  is  delighted 
with  him  at  once. 

"  No  one,"  he  aayH,  "  could  have  an  air  more  gracious  or  moie 
wild.  His  monil  elevation  seems  remarkable ;  there  is  about  him 
a  slight  touch  of  mysticism,  but  a  mysticism  that  is  in  harmony 
with  his  fine  and  grand  nature.  He  has  an  air  both  yoimg  and 
natural,  which  at  this  time  is  not  the  rule.  He  is  irritated 
against  France ;  but  at  this  moment  what  Pole  would  not  be  I " 

Another  acquaintance  that  he  made  at  this  time  was 
Heiniich  Heine.  He  had  thought  that  his  caustic  criti- 
cism on  his  works  bad  offended  him ;  he  was  therefore 
not  a  little  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the  German 
poet  in  his  apartments  one  morning,  wearing  his  sweetest 
Judaic  smile.  "  They  say  you  are  furious  against  me," 
said  Quinet.  "  That  is  quite  true,"  replied  Heine, 
laughing ;  "  but  I  come  to  beg  you  to  do  me  a  service." 
The  service  consisted  in  reading  over  a  tisnalatiou  of 
one  of  his  poems.  "  Mickiewicz  and  Heine,"  Quinet 
exclaims,  "  certainly  the  two  most  antipodal  of  men, 
one  might  call  them  the  angel  and  the  demon." 

Heine  criticised  Quinet  with  equal  freedom ;  and  a 
few  years  later  touched  off  his  portrait  for  a  German 
newspaper  in  one  of  those  humorous  sketches  which, 
though  bordering  on  caricature,  enable  us  better  than 
anything  else  to  realise  how  a  great  man  appeared  in 
ordinary  life  to  his  contemporaries.     Far  from  having  in 
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it  the  venom  Qoinet  attributes  to  Heine's  writings,  it 
reveals  a  warm  and  honest  sympathy  with  its  subject, 
rendering  it  worth  any  amount  of  unappreciative  praise. 
Moreover,  it  probably  gives  us  traits  very  characteristic 
of  Quinet,  the  Wanderer  and  the  Poet' 

"  Michelet  and  Quinet  are  not  only  good  comradea,  faithful 
brothers  in  arms,  but  minds  of  exactly  tbe  same  cast,  with  the 
Bame  sympathies,  tbe  same  antipathies.  Only  the  souL  of  one 
is  softer,  I  should  say  more  Indian  ;  while  in  the  nature  of  the 
other  there  is  something  harder,  more  Gothic.  Michelet  recalls 
to  me  the  large  flowers  and  the  powerful  perfumes  of  the 
gigantic  poetry  of  the  Mahabharata ;  Quinet  reminds  one  of  the 
Songs,  not  less  stupendous,  but  more  rugged  and  abrupt,  of  tho 
Scandinavian  Edda.  Quinet  has  a  northern  nature,  he  might 
be  a  German  ;  for  he  has  altogether  the  German  character,  in  the 
good  ae  in  the  bad  acceptation  of  the  word ;  the  German  air 
breathes  in  ail  his  writings.  When  I  read  '  Ahasuerus,'  or  any 
of  the  other  poetical  works  of  Quinet,  I  feel  exactly  as  if  I  were 
at  home.  I  fancy  I  can  hear  the  nightingales  of  my  own  land  ; 
I  smell  the  perfume  of  the  Suabian  violets ;  sounds  from  the 
garden,  I  know  so  well,  murmur  round  my  head ;  moreover,  I 
beat  the  chime  of  the  well-known  bells  :  pmfondeur  allemande, 
douleur  de  penteuT  allemande,  aennHlite  allemande,  bourdoJtne' 
ment  de  hannetona  allemande;  with  at  times  just  the  least 
touch  of  German  wearisomeneas.  Yes,  Edgar  Quinet  ia  outs ; 
he  ia  German,  good  German  atuff,  not  with  standing  his  late 
asaumption  of  the  airs  of  one  who  threatens  to  eat  us  alive. 
The  rude  and  rather  uncouth  manner  in  which  he  haa  attacked 
Germany  in  the  'Kevue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  is  anything  but  . 
French,  but  precisely  like  that  downright  fisticuff,  that  genuine 
Toughneaa,  by  which  we  recognise  a  fellow-countryman.  Edgar 
is  entirely  German,  not  only  in  mind  but  in  body ;  and  whoever 
meets  him  in  the  atreets  takea  him  for  a  certainty  to  be  some 
theologian  from  Halle,  who,  having  broken  down  in  his  exami- 
nations, haa  dragged  his  heavy  eteps  to  France,  there  to  dissi- 
pate his  moody  humour.  A  massive,  austere  form,  careleaaly 
dressed.  A  large  grey  overcoat,  that  might  have  been  stitched 
by  our  taOor-author,  Jung  Stilling.  Boots  that  have  perhaps  been 
re-soled  by  the  philosophic  shoemaker,  Jacob  Bohme. 

"  Quinet  for  a  long  time  has  lived  on  the  othet  side  of  the 
Rhine,  especially  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  made  certain  studies, 
and  daily  intoxicated  himself  in  th^  lucubrations  of  '  Creuzer 
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on  Symbola'  He  wandered  all  over  Germany  on  foot,  vbited 
our  Gothic  ruins,  and  fraternised  with  the  most  eminent  spectres. 
In  the  forest  of  Teutoherg,  where  Arminius,  the  prince  of  the 
Cherusci,  beat  Varus  and  hia  legions,  Quinet  ate  Westphalian 
ham  witii  Pumpernickel}  Whether  he  also  visited  at  Moeln 
the  tomb  of  Eulenepiegel,  of  grotesque  and  popular  memory,  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  say ;  but  what  I  do  know  positively  is, 
that  there  are  not  now  three  poets  in  the  whole  world  who  are 
gifted  with  as  much  imagination,  such  wealth  of  ideas,  and  such 
originality  as  Edgar  Quinet."  * 

Liszt,  the  celebrated  pianist,  was  a  devoted  admirer  of 
the  author  of  "Ahasuerns." 

Among  the  other  interesting  persons  with  whom 
Quinet  was  friendly,  Armand  Carrel  must  uot  be  for- 
gotten. In  quitting  Paris  in  1836,  Quinet  passed  bis 
last  evening  in  company  with  him.  His  untimely  end 
he  much  regretted.*     He  says  : — 

"Armand  Carrel  was  a  character,  a  very  rare  thing.  The 
republican  party  is  buried  with  him;  but  it  will  rise  ^ain,  only 
it  needs  time  I " 

In  1836  Ary  Scheffer  made  some  designs  in  illustration 
of  "  Ahasuerus ; "  his  pupil,  the  Princess  Marie,  daughter 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  sculptor  of  the  Joan  of  Arc  in 
the  Mus^e  at  Versailles,  making  bas-reliefs  from  two 
of  them — the  angel  Bacbel  at  the  birth  of  the  Christ, 
and  the  angel  Eachel  pitying  Ahasuerus.  The  originals 
have  been  presented  by  the  widow  of  the  poet  to  the 
Museum  at  Bourg. 

Two  years  later  Quinet  went  to  Ary  Scheffer's  studio 
to  look  at  bis  picture  of  "  Faust  seeing  Margaret  for  the 
first  time."  Scheffer  declared  that  Quinet  had  just  the 
figure  that  he  had  wbhed  to  give  his  hero.  Quinet  felt  this 
DO  compliment,  for  he  exclaims :  "  But  then  it  would  be 
a  Faust  who  would  never  cease  to  love  his  Margaret,  and 
who  would  never  have  quitted  her  for  the  witches'  circle." 

I  PomperDickel,  the  browii  lye-brwd  oommaiil;  etten  in  Weatplulit. 

*  Lnttee.  Letter  Itiu.,  pp.  S^i-ySo,  June  i,  1843. 

*  Annand  Cftml  wu  kUlad  in  »  dnel  witli  Emile  de  Oitsrdin,  July  24, 
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In  the  same  year  the  sculptor  David  made  a  bas-relief  of 
Quinet  in  bronze. 

In  the  autumn  of  1837  we  find  him  at  Stuttgart, 
meeting  at  the  house  of  G.  Schwab,  a  Wurtemberg  poet, 
all  the  choice  spirite  of  tlie  country ;  visitiag  the  studio  of 
the  sculptor  Dannecker,  who  was  so  afflicted  with  forget- 
fulnesa  of  names,  that  he  could  not  remember  that  of 
Napoleon.  From  Stuttgart,  Quinet  went  to  Tubingen, 
where  he  passed  an  hour  with  Uhland.  He  describes 
the  German  poet  aa  having  the  air  of  a  professor,  while 
over  bis  grave  and  farrowed  face  a  smile  played  which 
recalled  that  of  the  excellent  and  fascinating  Manzoni. 
He  asked  Uhland  how  it  was  he  wrote  no  more  poetry ; 
be  simply  replied  that  he  no  longer  felt  the  inspiration, 
and  believed  that  it  was  useless  to  provoke  it.  At 
Tubingen  he  must  have  had  that  interview  with  David 
Friedricb  Strauss,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  criticism  of 
his  work.  He  found  him  a  man  who,  under  an  appear- 
ance of  fatalism,  was  full  of  candour,  sweetness,  gentle- 
ness, and  modesty,  a  soul  slightly  mystical  and  a  little 
saddened  by  the  noise  that  his  work  had  caused. 

From  Tubingen  he  went  on  into  the  Black  Forest, 
proceeding  on  foot  along  the  deep,  winding  valley  of  the 
Morg.  Heavy  rains  had  just  cleared  np,  so  that  the 
stream  pouring  between  the  darkly-wooded  slopes  and 
picturesque  ch&lets  was  in  its  glory. 

Quinet  was  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  write 
political  letters  for  the  "  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes."  In 
1S37  the  condition  of  public  opinion  in  England  on  the 
Eastern  Question  seems  to  have  attracted  his  attention. 
Our  country  was  suSering  from  a  slight  attack  of  Eueso- 
phobia,  consequent  on  the  doings  of  Kussia  in  Circassia, 
Quinet,  who  was  heart  and  soul  for  the  oppressed  nation- 
alities, urged  the  alliance  of  France  and  England  against 
Eussia.  Incidentally  he  makes  a  long  quotation  from  Mr. 
Cobden's  pamphlet,  "Eussia,  1836."  He  did  not  know 
the  name  of  the  author,  as  it  was  published  anonymously. 
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Among  the  singular  personages  that  hover  in  the 
background  of  the  picturesque  circle  that  surround  Edgar 
Quinet's  infancy,  was  a  tall  man,  \fith  brlUiaiit  eyes  and 
ready  smile,  arrayed  in  solemn  garb,  and  having  a 
mysterious  history.  One  day  the  child  heard  him  say: 
"  Others,  Madame,'  have  had  their  four-and-twenty  hours 
of  fever;  mine  lasted  ten  years."  When  Edgar  asked 
what  that  meant,  he  was  told  in  a  hushed  voice,  "  tke 
Terror."  For  a  whole  generation  it  would  appear  as  if 
this  venerable  member  of  the  Mountain  party  in  the 
Convention  of  '93  had  lived  on  quietly  at  Charollea. 
He  had  done  great  things  for  his  countiy  as  a  com- 
miasioner  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  -as  the  discoverer 
of  General  Heche.  The  Quineta  highly  respected  him ; 
and  now  when,  in  1 838,  he  came  to  die,  the  young  poet 
sat  by  the  bedside  of  the  old  Conventionnel,  and  received 
as  a  legacy  hia  memoirs  of  the  Itevolution.  Grasping 
Quinet's  arm,  and  gathering  all  his  strength  into  one  last 
look,  he  said :  "  Believe  me,  the  history  of  our  times  has 
yet  to  be  written.  Saint-Just  and  I  fired  the  batteries  at 
Wissembourg.  People  praised  us,  but  we  did  not  deserve 
it,  for  we  knew  perfectly  well  that  hulleta  could  not  touch 
us."  Then  the  dying  man  relapsed  into  silence,  and  his 
friend  bade  him  farewell. 

It  was  apparently  at  Charolles  that  Quinet  wrote  his 
articles  on  "The  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,"  "Literary  Cosmo- 
politanism," and  the  "  Unity  of  the  Modem  Spirit,"  now 
included  in  his  "  Germany." 

Its  object  was  to  contend  against  that  view  of  the  Age  of 
Louia  XLV.  which  represented  it  as  one  apart  from  all  others, 
having  no  connection  with  those  that  had  preceded  it,  but  as 
being  rather  a  reproduction  in  modem  times  of  classic  antiquity. 
Quinet  argues  that  it  had  no  more  connection  with  ancient 
times  than  St.  Peter's  at  Eome ;  but  that  the  real  sources 
of  its  civilisation  were  the  same  as  those  of  all  the  modem 
peoples.  Christianity  alone,  he  contends,  made  It  a  totally 
different  thing  from  the  ancient  world :  its  classicality  is  only  a 
veneer,  the  spirit  of  its  literature  being  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  pervades  all  modem  and  Christian  llteiaturo.     It  diffeis 
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from  the  Middle  Age  because  it  combined  two  vorlda,  that  of 
scholasticism  and  modem  philosophy, — Thomas  Aquinas  and 


Of  the'  absurdly  pedantic  tradition  which  those  who  assume 
to  be  authorities  of  this  age  would  enforce,  he  says  ;  "  You  might 
as  well  expect  to  find  the  first  flowers  of  spring  in  the  drawers 
of  a  herbalist,  as  to  recognise  the  eternal  works  of  the  mind  in 
the  system  of  mlea  and  restrictiona  professedly  deriyed  from  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV. 

"  If  anything  may  be  afBrmed  of  the  tho\^hts  of  this  age,  it 
is  that  they  are  winged  like  those  of  Plato.  At  the  breath  of 
the  Cartesian  philosophy  they  rise  with  an  easy  effort.  Ifot  only 
are  Malebranche,  Pascal,  and  the  sad  recluses  of  Fort  Boyal 
borne  to  these  heights,  but  you  meet  people  of  the  world  there 
also.  Not  only  is  there  an  evident  superiority  in  the  epoch 
to  the  one  that  followed  it ;  but  everything,  or  nearly  every- 
thing about  it,  seems  affected  by  that  sublime  folly  of  idealism 
which  in  our  daya  is  the  great  reproach  levelled  at  certain  foreign 
schools." 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  apparent  isolation  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  has  no  reality,  be  proceeds  to  develop  the  principle 
of  the  unity  of  modem  civilisation,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  European  literature. 

Kacine,  Moli6re,  Shakespeare,  Voltaire,  Goethe,  Comeille, 
Calderon,  be  says,  are  brothers.  Let  us  elevate  our  theories  so 
aa  to  admit  them  all,  since  none  of  them  will  lower  themselves 
to  meet  our  notions.  The  place  of  these  men  is  the  fireside  not 
of  a  people,  but  of  humanity. 

Eising  above  the  rivalries,  the  enmities,  the  antipathies  of 
climates,  times,  places,  let  us  aspire  to  the  spirit  universally  one 
which  dwells  in  the  inspired  works  of  each  peopla 

Just  as  a  feeling  of  the  order  and  harmony  of  Nature  has 
taken  possession  of  Man  since  he  recognised  the  existence  of  one 
spirit  present  everywhere,  in  place  of  the  innumerable  genii  he 
once  supposed  to  preside  over  each  tree,  river,  or  rock ;  so  from 
the  recognition  of  each  immortal  work  of  humanity  we  shall 
rise,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  thought  of  one  same  inspiration,  one 
same  life  universally  present  and  acting  in  that  other  universe 
which  is  called  Art ;  and  the  same  Providence,  that  is  discovered 
in  tbe  works  of  dead  nature,  will  show  itself  in  the  works  of 
thought  Can  God,  who  is  present  in  the  ant's  nest,  the  honey- 
comb, or  the  beaver's  hut,  be  absent  in  tlie  Iliad,  Athalie,  or 
Faust  t  This  is  not  perhaps  according  to  the  poetics  of  De  la 
Harpe  or  of  Blair,  but  it  is  assuredly  agreeable  to  that  of 
Aristotle,  of  Pascal,  and  of  Fendlon. 

If  the  times  in  which  we  live  have  any  value,  it  certainly  is 
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because  they  will  end  by  putting  in  full  dajligbt  thia  unity  of 
tbe  modem  genina  There  is  not  a  single  writer  of  ooi  time 
who  has  not,  in  his  own  way,  contributed  to  this  alliance. 

Philosophic,  religious,  literary  discussion  is  no  longer,  as  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  confined  to  the  drawing-rooms  of  Paris ; 
the  word  flies  from  people  to  people ;  each  has  a  particular  task, 
of  which  the  others  are  at  once  conscious.  At  one  extremity  the 
Americans  conquer  physical  nature ;  at  tbe  other  end  of  the 
chain  the  East  seeks  itself  as  a  lost  world.  And  these  two 
extremes  being  thus  separated,  as  youth  and  old  age,  and  hence 
incapable  of  understandiDg  one  another,  are  united  together  by 
the  medium  of  Europe,  so  that  in  this  great  body  there  is  not  a 
fibre  to-day  that  can  be  broken  without  all  shuddering  at  the 
same  time. 

The  French  Revolution  has  made  this  unity  manifest ;  trade 
has  developed  it,  poetry  consecrated  it  Who  can  tell  what 
effects  inventions,  types  yet  unknown  in  history,  this  union  of 
all  climates,  this  instantaneous  exchange  of  forms  and  tradi- 
tions, and  tiiis  single  soul,  bestowed  on  the  human  race,  is 
capable  of  producing. 

The  only  barrier  which  wUl,  ere  long,  divide  the  peoples  to 
any  extent,  will  he  language.  But  if  this  barrier  were  effaced, 
the  diversity  necessary  to  unity  in  order  to  form  an  organisation 
would  disappear,  and  chaos  would  be  imminent  So  we  onght 
to  recognise  a  ttuly  social  instinct  in  the  efforts  recently  made 
to  keep  each  language  to  its  indigenous  genius  and  its  own 
peculiarities.  The  problem  each  people  has  to-day  to  resolve  is, 
how  to  express  the  universal  thought  without  going  beyond 
itself. 

How  is  it  that  such  a  new  condition  does  not  awaken  vast 
hopes}  How  is  it  that  we  hear  lamentations,  see  maite  of 
depression  t  How  is  it  we  have  these  signs  of  old  age  in  the 
midst  of  new  life)  There  are  many  reasons,  but  the  principal 
causes  are  the  decline  of  the  self-love  of  the  peoples,  the  division 
of  minds  which  results  from  revolutions,  that  singular  folly 
which  continually  leads  people  to  depreciate  the  age. 

Some,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  infatuated  with  the  advance 
of  knowledge,  that  they  would  have  us  believe  that  great  poetry 
or  art  is  henceforth  impossible.  But  ask  them  what  sort  of  a 
society  they  live  in,  what  it  will  be  to-morrow,  what  will  become 
of  tbe  simplest  relations  of  life — the  master  and  the  workman, 
the  king  and  the  subject,  tbe  father  and  the  child,  and  they 
will  confess  their  absolute  ignorance.  Still  more,  if  you  inter- 
rogate them  on  the  lynd  of  God  they  worship,  on  their  soul 
which  converses  with  yours,  on  what  they  hope  or  fear  beyond 
death ;  they  recognise  that  in  the  truth  their  fathers  held,  that 
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there  vae  on  these  mattera  a  basis  of  ascertained  knovrledge 
but  for  themselTes  they  no  longer  know  anything  about  them, 
and  they  do  not  wish  to  know.  Thus  the  unknown  anirounda 
us  and  oppresses  us  more  than  ever.  We  need  not  fear  it  will 
ever  fail  us.  Our  knowledge  increases  oui  ignorance;  and  the 
universe  now  is  not  less  mysterious  than  in  the  days  of  Homer. 
Who  does  not  feel  that  the  marvellous  and  the  unknown  are 
not  only  in  nature,  but,  above  all,  in  ourselves  )  Because  the 
age  has  got  rid  of  its  ancient  god,  it  imagines  itself  for  ever 
emancipated  from  the  Infinite  and  its  allurements.  But  to  how 
many  idols  has  it  not  already  bowed  down }  Where  has  it 
not  already  been  led  by  its  imagination)  Napoleon,  German 
philosophy,  revived  Catholicism,  Saint-Simonism,  and  the  many 
other  sects,  are  ever  returning  proofe  of  the  innumerable  illu- 
sions of  glory  and  of  hope.  Since  man  has  substituted  himself 
for  God,  he  has  become  sad  and  troublesome  to  himself.  In 
truth,  the  government  of  the  universe  embarrasses  him,  and 
makes  him  very  anxious.  This  great  parvenu  would  do  well  to 
abdicate  the  crown  he  has  usurped,  and  return  to  his  fonner 
condition. 

Instead  of  saying  all  is  finished,  let  us  rather  say  all  is  com- 
mencing. It  would  seem  aa  if  matter,  more  intell^nt  than 
spirit,  is  fennenting  in  order  to  produce  a  new  world.  The 
situation  has  some  resemblances  to  times  such  as  those  of  the 
invention  of  the  printing-press,  of  the  first  use  of  cannon,  and  of 
the  mariner's  compass.  To-day,  as  then,  Humanity  plays  with 
terrible  forces  which  it  has  just  discovered ;  it  feels  carried  to 
the  unknown  by  powers  which  at  present  it  neither  measures, 
regulates,  nor  understands.  Oppressed  by  its  own  inventions, 
it  prostrates  itself  before  them ;  Pygmalion  once  more  adores 
the  work  of  his  own  hands. 

It  is  thought  that  idealistic  phOosopby  must  necessarily  be 
ant^onistic  to  the  extreme  development  of  the  industrial  world. 
Nc^  the  soul  triumphs  in  what  is  regarded,  as  its  defeat.  Far 
from  being  disconcerted  at  the  apparent  victory,  we  see  in  it  the 
assured  victory  of  the  Spirit.  The  age  may  give  itself  up  to 
squaring  timber,  sawing  stone,  digging  the  soil;  these  occupa- 
tions can  never  wholly  possess  it.  Whatever  may  happen,  Man 
here  below  will  always  resemble  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  lonely 
island ;  all  the  labours  of  his  hands  will  culminate  in  his  hol- 
lowing out  a  canoe,  in  order  that  be  may  escape  from  what  he  feels 
to  he  his  prison. 

In  the  autumn  of  1838.  Edgar  Quiaet  had  an  offer 
from   the    University  of  Strasburg  of  a  profeEBotship. 
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In  1839  he  Bostained  two  theses  at  Strasburg ;  one  on 
"Art,"  and  the  other  on  the  "  Kature  and  Growth  of  the 
most  Ancient  Indian  Poetry."  Finally,  however,  he  was 
nominated  to  the  Faculty  ot  Lyons  by  M.  de  Salvandy, 
and  be  opened  his  first  course  of  lectures  there  in  April 
1839.  This  nomination  appears  to  have  been  made  at 
last  in  spite  of  the  royal  prejudice  against  Quinet  "  A 
fine  choice  you  have  just  made  I "  said  Louis  Philippe  to 
the  minister.     "  You  have  named  a  republican." 
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THE    TEACHER. 

■•  LUa  of  tbs  DlTint  BpMt  tbrousli  tht  hlibnT  at  Uia  world,  Anula  ol  tbe  Etoiul 
Inaruted  In  Udm,  wba  am  1  that  I  iboold  mttoispt  thli  hliM>7t  I  bsTi  ofWn 
thought  that  a  mas,  b«fon  ho  dioa,  owei  It  to  hlm»lf  to  caAta  lotik  back  on  tho 
bvliafi  ot  Ilia  bnthnD  who  hawa  pr«oed«d  iiim  ;  howaror,  If  I  aaught  only  rapoae,  I 
would  put  off  uDtll  my  laat  hour  as  siamliiatleii  *o  parlloui  (or  tha  InteUactl  But 
what !  alwari  adjouni  that  which  li  moat  IraportaDt  I  only  take  plsaBun  in  that 
which  la  moat  ephamaral  1    Can  «c  do  It  t    Who  cui  promlM  mc  ■  Blsgle  da;  ?    31a 
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INTEODUCTORY. 

LYONS.      1839. 

"  Tht  rtil  hlitmy  of  Mm  la  tb*  blal«7  ot  Rsllglon :  Um  orandtrtul  wsja  hj  vUcta 
th«  dUTannt  [uhIUm  of  Ux  huniui  nc«  *dnn«d  Wwudi  s  tnur  knowledgs  and  ■ 
dtapsr  loT*  ot  Ood.  Thli  is  Ui«  (Dundatiaa  tbat  underliai  all  [irobD*  hlitDry ;  It  li 
tbi  ll«bc.  tlie  Kill,  ud  llf*  at  htitoi?,  and  without  it  tU  biaMj  would  Indoed  ba 
protanc-'— JTu  ViiJlfr. 

We  noT  come  to  the  first  in  that  series  of  great  works 
which  Edgar  Quinet  conceived  for  the  instruction  of  his 
young  countrymen.  No  one  ever  felt  more  deeply  the 
responsibility  of  the  professor's  chair.  He  knew  that  he 
was  one  of  those  who  had  in  their  hands  the  ductile  clay, 
out  of  which  the  New  France  was  to  be  made.  If  that 
future  France  was  to  be  something  really  noble  and 
enduring,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  see  to  the 
foundations  upon  which  it  was  to  rise.  Now  in  Quinet'a 
opinion  the  foundations  of  a  country  were  its  Eeligion. 
"Keligion,"  he  said,  "is  the  substance  of  Humanity," 
taking  the  word  gubstanee  in  its  literal  sense  as  that 
which  stands  under  or  maintains  humanity.  According 
to  the  character  of  the  religion  of  a  country  will  be 
the  character  of  all  its  institutions,  of  all  its  arts,  of  its 
people.  Other  reformers  had  sought  to  give  new  life  to 
their  countries  by  revolutionising  their  institutions ;  he 
saw  that  in  the  end  all  these  efforts  would  prove  a 
failure  unless  the  revolution  extended  to  Iteligion.  It 
was  clearly  the  divorce  in  France  between  its  religious 
instincts  and  its  highest  aspirations  that  was  the  secret 
of  its  political  instability.  Eventually  the  deepest  in- 
fluence must  sway  the  country,  and  that  influence  would 
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he  the  religions  one.  And,  as  yet,  all  the  religious  work 
of  the  Eevolution  was  destructive  ;  day  by  day  it  pulled 
away  a  stoue  from  the  foundations  of  faith. 

Another  prophetic  mind,  Mazzini,  saw  this  weak  point 
in  the  Kevolution ;  and  has  somewhere  said :  "It  is 
synthesis,  not  analysis,  the  world  wants."  And  ^ain : 
"  The  great  problem  for  Europe  is  the  religious  problem, 
to  which  all  others  are  secondary."  The  problem  is  to 
bring  the  religious  instincts  of  Christendom  into  harmony 
with  that  enlargement  of  heart  and  mind  that  has 
resulted  from  the  great  thoughts  and  great  events  of  the 
last  hundred  years ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  superstition  on 
the  one  hand,  and  want  of  faith  on  the  other,  its  solution 
would  not  be  difficult.  Anyhow,  Quinet  was  so  con- 
vinced of  its  importance  that  henceforth  it  became  the 
main  idea  of  his  life,  and  these  lectures  were  his  first 
distinct  contribution  to  the  Science  of  Religion,  a  science 
which,  it  is  clear,  must  be  thoroughly  understood  before 
anything  practical  can  be  done. 

Grounded  as  the  demand  for  Beligious  Beform  is  on 
the  immense  development  of  the  sentiment  of  humanity 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  Edgar  Quinet  was  right 
in  commencing  his  worlj  at  Lyons  by  a  discourse  on 
"  The  Unity  of  the  Modem  Peoples."  In  referring  to 
the  title  of  his  chair  he  expressed  regret  at  having  to 
use  the  word  foreign,  since  nothing  that  speaks  of  the 
passions,  griefs,  beliefs  of  mankind,  ought  to  be  so  re- 
garded. He  denied  that  the  study  of  foreign  literature  had 
a  tendency  to  weaken  the  national  genius.  E'rance,  he 
reminded  his  audience,  was  only  a  province  of  Humanity : 
the  spirit  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  St  Petersburg  is 
in  each  case  provincial  Properly  to  understand  itself, 
France  must  pass  out  of  its  own  limits  into  communion 
with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Edgar  Quinet  remained  at  Lyons  until  July  1841, 
when  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Southern  Literature 
in  the  College  of  France.    During  the  years   1839  and 
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1840,  he  lectured  at  Lyons  on  the  vast  subject  out  of 
which  grew  the  book  subsequently  published  uuder  the 
title, "  G^uie  des  Beligions."  In  this  'work  he  considered 
the  great  civilisations  of  antiquity ;  in  a  later  course, 
published  under  the  title  "  Le  Christianisme  et  la  Bt^vo- 
lutioa  Fran^ise,"  he  treated  the  history  of  Christendom. 
The  two  should  be  regarded  as  one  work,  linked  together 
by  the  "  Esamen  de  la  Vie  de  J^sus." 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Gdnie,"  he 
states  that  the  object  of  the  work  is  "  to  deduce  Political 
and  Civil  Society  from  Religion."  In  that  to  the  second, 
referring  to  both  works,  "  Genie  "  and  "  Le  Christianisme," 
he  says : — 

"  The  two  together,  embracing  Religion  as  the  substance  of 
humanity,  from  the  most  ancient  time  until  our  own,  are  in- 
tended to  exhibit  political  and  social  Revolutions  proceeding 
from  Revolutions  accomplished  in  the  conception  of  the  idea  of 
God,  and  thus  to  show  the  history  of  the  Civil  world  everlast- 
ingly reforming  itself  from  its  primitive  source." 

I  would  here  willingly  leave  the  condensation  of  the 
"  G^nie  des  Religions,"  offered  in  this  volume,  to  the 
reader's  own  consideration,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  will 
increase  his  interest  to  call  attention  to  the  main  idea 
upon  which  the  work  is  founded,  an  idea  as  fruitful  as  it 
ie  original. 

Edgar  Quinet  from  the  first  refused  to  admit  the 
necessity  of  supernatural  agency  to  explain  the  problem 
of  man's  severance  from  the  rest  of  the  universe  and  his 
subsequent  progress.  When  he  wrote  his  Introduction 
to  Herder,  though  only  twenty-one,  he  ventured  to  differ 
from  what  he  then  thought  the  view  of  his  master  on 
this  point.  He  seems  to  have  subsequently  found  out 
that  he  was  mistaken  in  attributing  to  Herder  the  idea 
of  a  supernatural  intervention ;  and  Herder's  doctrine  on 
Revelation  appears  to  be  the  germ  of  that  which  Quinet 
has  worked  out  in  these  lectures  on  the  Religions  of 
Antiquity.    The  whole  idea  as  there  developed  could  not 
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be  better  expressed  than  it  has  been  hj  Wordfivorth  in 
Ma  prefoce  to  "  The  Excursion  " : — 

"How  exquisitely  the  individiiat  Hind 
(And  the  progressive  powers  perhaps  no  less 
Of  the  whole  species)  to  the  external  World 
Is  fitted  :  and  how  exquisitely,  too — 
Theme  this  hut  little  heard  of  anions  men — 
The  external  World  is  fitted  to  the  Uind 
And  the  creation  (by  no  lower  name 
Can  it  be  called)  which  they  with  blended  might 
Accomplish  ' ' 

This  is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  Herder  and  Quinet ; 
only,  instead  of  calling  the  combined  vork  of  Nature 
and  the  Individual  Mind,  "  Creation,"  Quinet  calls  it 
"  Revelation."  He,  as  Wordsworth,  thinks  that  the 
Individual  Mind  is  the  correlative  of  Nature,  so  that  to 
every  manifestation  of  the  outer  universe  there  is  a 
correspondence  in  the  Human  Mind.  When  that  corre- 
spondence is  quickened,  a  sense  of  some  Power  terrible 
or  adorable  is  evoked,  and  the  awakening  of  such  a 
sense  is  strictly  a  revelation.  This  idea  of  some  unseen 
Power  behind  the  manifestation  that  has  thus  aroused 
the  sentiment  of  fear  or  of  adoration,  will  grow  into  a 
EeligioQ  as  mind  after  mind  is  affected  by  it.  Men  will 
not  only  regnlate  their  lives  with  reference  to  it,  but 
also  their  social  relations ;  a  compact  society  will  be 
built  upon  it,  through  which  it  will  permeate  as  the 
principle  of  life  in  a  human  frama  But  as  the  body 
passes  through  ever;  stage  until  it  reaches  that  of  disease 
and  death,  so  it  is  with  the  Eeligions  thus  formed  and  the 
Societies  built  upon  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  fate  of  Humanity  no  more  rests  on 
one  revelation  than  its  existence  on  this  earth  is  bonnd 
up  in  one  individual  or  race,  and  each  of  its  manifesta- 
tions finds  a  correspondence  in  some  individual  mind, 
which  becomes    its  interpreter.    So  successively,  or,  it 
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may  "be,  simultaneously,  the  varioua  OBpecta  of  Nature 
originated  the  various  religions  of  antiquity. 

Each  of  these  peligions  became  the  basis  of  a  society, 
of  a  civilisation ;  and  it  is  a  leading  object  in  this  work 
to  show  how  entirely  each  of  the  civilisations  was  the 
offspring  of  a  religious  dogma.  According,  then,  to 
Edgar  Quinet,  social  and  political  institutions,  law,  philo- 
sophy, poetry,  painting,  the  drama — everything,  in  fact, 
that  Humanity  produces,  form  themselves  according  to  its 
religious  ideas,  and  develop  or  change  as  they  develop  or 
change.    A  new  earth  is  always  the  result  of  a  new  heaven. 

"  Through  all  Quinet'a  studies  upon  rchgion  nothing  is  more 
observable  than  his  power  of  soft  and  sure  penetration,  like  that 
of  serene  light,  through  the  letter  to  the  epirit,  from  the  form 
to  that  which  the  form  indeed  signifies.  His  own  altogether 
genuine  spiritual  nature  has  a  uatuml  affinity  for  spiritual  truth ; 
it  seems  as  if  he  could  go  wrong  only  by  denying  part  of  him- 
self. Tor  him  the  religions  of  the  past  do  not  consist  of  idle 
mytholc^es  and  insignificant  ceremonial ;  they  are  quick  and 
moving  thoughts  of  men  worshipping  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
He  arrives  at  his  results  less  by  an  application  to  the  past  of 
the  modem  intellect  and  erudition,  than  by  seeking  within  him- 
self, and  finding  there  the/onif,  still  pressing,  and  not  lifeless  in 
each  of  us,  of  the  ancient  faiths."  > 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Quinet  was  other  than 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
His  conversations  with  Creuzer,  his  general  knowledge  of 
Hegel's  philosophy,  his  sympathetic  appreciation  of  Cbam- 
pollioQ,  E.  Bumouf,  0.  Midler,  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Katurally  there  will  be  details  in  the  argument  which 
will  need  to  be  corrected  by  the  researches  of  later 
workers,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  real  force  of  the 
work,  which  lies  now,  as  it  always  did,  in  an  intuition 
of  the  truth  of  things,  in  that  prophetic  insight  with 
which  Edgar  Quinet  was  undoubtedly  gifted,  and  which 
is  the  only  explanation  of  the  light  that  he  threw  upon 
every  subject  he  took  in  hand. 

*  "Bdg>rQniD<t,"b7BdiraTdI>o«d«D.  "Fortnightlj  Review,"  Feb.  i. 
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THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  EELIGIONS. 


Op  Rbvelation  Br  uxahs  op  Natdrb. 
SEa  I. — The  Sptriinal  Oene*i», 

Nature  appears  ever  the  eame,  aubjoct  to  immutable  laws. 
Man  is  the  only  being  in  the  iiniTerse  that  cannot  rest  as  it 
began  ;  he  is  ever  moving  forward,  ever  disquieting  himself,  ever 
destroying  his  own  creations.  Filled  with  an  intense  deaire  for 
something  that  he  can  never  obtain,  man  is  for  ever  pursuing 
the  infinite,  changing  hia  religions,  his  social  forms,  but  never 
this  same  insatiable  desire^  Let  him  hut  for  a  moment  lose 
moral  liberty,  and  this  hunger  after  the  infinite  and  life  would 
very  soon  cease ;  there  would  be  an  end  to  civil  history  ;  human 
existence  could  be  summed  up  in  a  chapter  of  natural  history. 

Before  Man  came  into  the  world.  Nature  herself  passed  through 
many  revolutions.  When  at  last  he  arrived,  Nature  sank  again 
into  her  ancient  immobility,  and  the  power  of  transformation 
took  up  its  abode  in  the  heart  and  conscience  oE  man.  Then  the 
formative  spirit  recommences  to  work,  and  the  human  bosom 
is  henceforth  the  scene  of  a  new  creation,  in  which  the  chaos, 
the  profound  night,  the  tempests,  and  the  struggles  which  tore 
the  outer  world,  are  aU  reproduced.  The  breath  of  the  spirit 
passing  over  the  abyss  of  intelligence,  irradiates  with  light  the 
dark  night  of  thought.  New  beings  begin  to  appear, — societies, 
states;  in  these  states,  gods;  then  institutions,  codes  of  law, 
works  of  art  The  same  power  that  called  the  animals  by  their 
names,  evokes  from  age  to  age  races  and  empires ;  the  organised 
universe  no  longer  produces  new  forms,  animal  or  vegetable,  but 
social  forms,  diverse  in  character,  give  birth  one  to  the  other  in 
an  indefinite  succession.  To  the  genesis  of  matter  succeeds  the 
genesis  of  intelligence. 

To  trace  the  phases  of  this  spiritual  genesis,  to  show  how  the 
civilisations  link  themselves  together,  will  be  the  purpose  of  this 
book  ;  but  to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  set  aside  everything 
in  those  societies  which  has  been  evanescent,  in  order  that  we 
may  lay  hold,  with  a  tirm  grasp,  of  that  which  has  been  the 
principle  of  their  life.  And  that  principle  we  shall  find  in 
something  deeper  tlian  their  arts  or  literature,  their  philo- 
sophical systems  or  civiJ  institutions — in  an  element  closely  and 
inseparably  connected  with  the  very  idea  of  social  life.  The 
spirit  etemaUy  present,  of  which  the  very  substance  of  each  of 
uese  peoples  has  been  formed,  what  coiUd  it  have  been  if  not 
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Religion  T  sitic«  from  it  lias  sprung,  as  b;  a  necessary  con- 
aeqaence,  their  political  institutions,  tbeit  arts,  poetry,  and 
philosophy,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  very  course  of  events. 
To  know  a  people,  we  must  know  its  gods.  If  we  know  the 
dogma  of  a  society,  we  know  why  and  how  it  lives ;  we  possess 
its  secret ;  it  can  no  longer  deceive  us,  either  by  its  laughter  or 
its  tears ;  we  are  not  only  able  to  read  its  thoughts  on  its  brow, 
but  those  that  God  has  inscribed  on  the  depth  of  its  spirit 

If  we  attempt  to  study  the  states  that  have  had  a  place  in 
history,  we  shall  see  each  of  them  rising  on  a  particular  dogma 
as  a  statue  on  its  base.  Par  from  mocking  at  these  bygone 
faiths,  let  us  ask  if  their  empty  sanctuaries  do  not  still  contain 
an  echo  of  the  truth  ;  at  any  rate,  let  us  note  how  their  political 
history  hoa  been  related  to  the  dogmas  hidden  under  their 
symbols. 

Sec.  2. — The  Earth  amndered  ae  thejirst  Temple. 

An  all-powerful  hand  modelled  the  earth,  figuring  its  continents, 
its  rivers,  its  seas,  its  mountains.  Into  the  mould  thus  prepared 
the  races  of  men  were  thrown,  and  its  varied  forms  determined 
the  nature  of  their  societies.  It  results  from  this,  that  each 
spot  in  Nature,  each  moment  of  duration  having  its  own  spirit, 
represents  the  Deity  under  some  particular  form  ;  from  each  form 
of  the  world  rises  a  revelation,  from  each  revelation  a  society, 
from  each  society  a  voice  in  the  universal  choir;  there  is  no 
wandering  point  in  space  or  time  which  does  not  figure  some- 
thing in  the  ever  increasing  revelation  of  the  Eternal.  Creation 
at  first  separated  from  its  author  tends  more  and  more  to  reattach 
itself  to  him  by  the  ties  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  earth,  in  fact, 
brings  forth  its  God  in  the  tiavail  of  the  ages, 

SEa  3. — The  Filiation  of  the  Human  Race. 

On  the  scene  thus  prepared  the  actors  appear :  the  noise  of 
tribes,  nations,  states,  fill  the  silent  valleys  of  the  new-bom 
world.  Eoch  race  bears  in  its  features,  in  its  heart,  in  its  rough 
thoughts,  the  ineffeceahle  stamp  of  a  particular  seal,  as  if  it  had 
already  contracted  habits  of  body  and  mind  in  the  bosom  of  an 
anterior  world. 

Who  has  marked  with  these  indestructible  types  the  forehead 
of  the  human  racel  Whence  come  these  inclinations,  these 
vocations,  these  determinate  missions,  which  no  revolution  can 
destroy!  It  is  the  secret  of  the  workshop  of  Providence  ;  for  if 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  contract  resemblances  with  the 
places  which  they  inhabit,  there  are  others  who  seem  foreigners 
in  their  own  country.     It  is  rare  that  a  people  flourishes  where 
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it  was  bom;  its  tomb  is  nearly  slways  tax  from  ito  cradle. 
When  a  people  is  named  for  the  firat  time  in  history,  it 
already  has  a  distinct  form,  a  character  of  its  own,  inefiatxable 
habits  of  mind,  ancient  traditions,  a  sacred  language,  the  echo 
of  an  immemorial  religion,  that  is  to  say,  the  mliacle  of  ciril 
organisation. 

This  education  has  chiefly  taken  place  in  its  migrations,  sinca 
there  is  not  a  tribe  that  has  not  wandered  long  over  the  earth 
before  fixing  itself  in  the  place  where  its  native  genius  was  to 
take  root.  Are  the  traces  of  all  these  wanderings  effaced,  or,  at 
least,  is  the  genealogy  of  the  human  races  for  ever  lost !  Far 
from  it;  this  genealogy  has  just  been  recovered.  Monuments 
more  sure  than  milestones  mark  from  age  to  age,  not  only  the 
filiation,  the  descent,  the  degree  of  the  relationship  of  the 
peoples,  but  also  their  itinerary  in  a  time  in  which  they  had  no 
idea  of  leaving  any  witnesses  behind  tbem.  These  monuments 
are  the  human  tongues ;  this  discovery  is  that  of  the  affiliation 
of  the  idioms  of  the  East  with  those  of  the  West 

Thus  it  has  become  evident  that  the  people  who  an  to-day 
the  most  strange  one  to  the  other,  lived  originally  in  the  closest 
relations  ;  that  they  composed  at  first  one  great  family,  drawing 
its  social  life  from  the  same  source.  Interpret  as  you  will  the 
relationship  of  these  idioms,  you  are  always  led  hack  to  the 
necessity  of  a  central  stock,  from  whence  spring  out  the  branches 
of  that  living  tree  which  ia  called  history. 

Saa  4. — Of  ike  Religunu  Institution  of  Soddij. 

How  was  social  order  born  of  a  shapeless  crowd  ?  According 
to  the  men  of  the  last  century,  man  in  a  condition  profoundly 
abject,  raised  himself  by  degrees  to  some  rough  notions  of  the 
arts,  and  of  industry,  from  whence  he  has  crawled  little  by 
little  to  the  threshold  of  social  hfe.  Jlousseau,  in  his  discourse 
on  the  iner|nality  of  conditions,  has  recapitulated  the  opinions 
of  his  epoch.  Has  primitive  men  are  great  reasoners ;  sadly  and 
regularly  they  proceed  from  deduction  to  deduction,  but  so 
slowly  that  between  each  of  their  reasonings  thousands  of  years 
elapse.  Imagination,  poetry,  religion,  sacred  instincts,  those 
sentiments  which  invade  the  soul  of  man  from  the  moment  of 
his  appearance  on  earth,  are  precisely  those  which  Bousseau 
counts  for  nothing. 

No,  the  civil  world  has  not  commenced  with  the  fish-hook, 
nor  the  stone  axe,  nor  the  quiver  and  arrow  of  the  savage ; 
these  things  separate  rather  than  draw  together.  It  was  bom 
in  that  day  when,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  the  thought  of 
God  spmng  up  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  was  able  to  announce 
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it,  to  reveal  it  to  and  impose  it  on  hia  brethren.  A  common 
life  has  commenced  between  minds  who  have  together  recog- 
nised, adored  one  same  Spirit.  Individuals,  until  then  scattered, 
have  been  united  in  one  some  thought,  in  Moral  Order;  a 
shelter,  a  refuge,  a  common  dwelling-place  has  been  found. 
Keligioua  unity  founds  political  unity,  and  from  the  idea  of 
God  has  gone  out  society  fully  aliva 

What  do  we  find  at  the  beginning  of  every  history  but  the 
memory  of  a  vast  inspiration,  as  of  some  gieat  start  which  made 
the  heart  of  the  people  throb  1  Everywhere  the  memory  of 
elect  men — poets,  prophets,  seeTs,  priests — who  have  taught  the 
various  races  of  men  and  made  them  their  followers,  instructing 
them  from  the  very  beginning  to  hold  themselves  enct  in  the 
face  of  the  universa 

Nature  was  the  great  book  from  whence  these  masters  of  the 
human  race  drew  their  inspiration.  They  listened  to  all  the 
voices  of  heaven  and  earth  as  the  last  echo  of  the  word  of  the 
Genesis.  And  the  people  were  ravished  to  find  that  same 
creation  still  going  on  in  themselves.  The  first  rays  of  the  sun 
penetrating  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearts  of  these  children  of  the 
clay,  made  spiritual  light  buist  forth.  The  breath  of  the 
Eternal,  agitating  the  waters  and  passing  over  the  lips  of  man, 
becomes  speech,  language,  poetry.  All  is  ordered,  all  is  estab- 
lished on  the  model  of  the  universe.  The  first  founders  of  empires 
borrow  their  science  from  the  sacred  politics  which  regulate 
the  constellations  over  their  heads. 

The  idea  of  God  revealed  by  the  organ  of  the  Universe  is  the 
base  which  history  everywhere  assigns  to  the  edifice  of  civil 
society.  And  this  idea,  expressed,  disfigured,  restored,  changed 
into  all  forms,  is  the  permanent  cause,  the  very  substance  of 
society  and  history.  A  people  counto  for  something  when  it 
rises  to  this  thoi^ht ;  it  then  takes  rank  in  the  citizenship  of 
humanity.  The  commencement  of  every  nation  is  the  discovery 
of  its  God. 


Skc.  5. — The  Migraiwm  nf  the  Human  Raeet  in  their  Belations 
with  the  Hieiory  of  the  Religioae, 

Without  inquiring  if  the  society  bom  of  this  first  revelation 
had  such  a  nnity  that  we  may  ro^ird  it  as  a  sort  of  primitive 
communion  of  the  human  race,  it  is  certain  that  everywhere 
&ere  subsists  the  tradition  of  an  original  fraternity.  But  the 
moment  comes  when  the  instincts  of  the  various  peoples  discover 
themselves ;  the  first  mysterious  constitution  is  dissolved,  the 
human  races  separate,  polytheism  is  bom,  and  with  it  plurality 
of  nations,  states,  empires,  tongues.     The  edifice  of  Nature 
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breaks  down,  that  of  Art  commences.  This  fall  of  the  first 
religious  and  civil  unity  is  symbolised  by  the  stoiy  of  the  tower 
of  BabeL  After  having  furrowed  the  Talleya,  how  has  Provi- 
dence scattered  the  seed  over  the  earth )  To  follow  the  human 
wheat  is  to  come  upon  the  track  of  the  Divine  Labourer. 

All  traditions  point  to  three  races,  a  division  which  both  the 
Bible  and  modem  science  confirma  Two  peoples  appear  first 
in  history — the  Hindoos  and  the  Persians :  the  one  contempla- 
tive, the  other  active.  The  Hindoos  descend  into  the  bed  of 
the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  where,  concealed  from  the  rest  of 
the  wdrld  by  the  Himalayas,  they  half  slumber  amoi^t  the 
water-flowers,  as  Crahma  by  the  fall  of  the  Ganges.  The 
Persians,  impelled  by  their  struggling  god  Ahriman,  push  on 
through  Western  Asia  into  Europe.  At  last,  arrived  at  the 
defiles  of  the  Caucasus,  this  race  of  Japhet  enter  the  Westeni 
World,  under  different  names,  divided  as  their  dogmas,  often 
armed  against  themselves;  from  them  go  out  the  Celtic  and 
German  families. 

Keot  to  this  isce  dwells  that  of  Shem,  uniting,  beyond  all 
others,  the  genius  of  Religion  and  that  of  Industry.  It  will 
live  under  the  tent  of  Abraham  and  on  the  ships  of  Tyre.  The 
desert  and  the  sea,  these  two  visible  figures  of  the  infinite, 
belong  to  it  almost  exclusively;  it  carries  in  its  bosom  the 
Jehovah  and  the  Christ. 

Lastly,  more  to  the  west  is  the  race  of  Ham.  Seeing  God  in 
the  animal  creation,  it  will  become  slave  in  body  as  in  mind. 
From  the  centre  of  India  a  sacerdotal  colony  brings  to  this  race 
the  principle  of  social  life,  following  the  course  of  the  Nile, 
the  peoples  surge  around  this  migration,  over  Increasing  it  with 
affluents  from  &e  tribes  of  Arabia  and  Nubia.  Thus  the  gods 
of  Egypt  collect  and  accumulate  as  the  mud  of  the  Delta. 

The  struggles  of  these  three  actors,  Assyrians,  Persians, 
Egyptians,  fiU  the  scene.  The  conquerors  impose  themselves 
on  the  conquered;  the  struggles  of  men  of  different  colours 
result  in  the  establishment  of  caste,  an  institution  consecrated 
by  the  existence  of  gods,  tawny,  black,  white,  olive-coloured ;  a 
celestial  hierarchy,  subordinate  one  to  the  other. 

The  second  epoch  of  migrations  commences.  The  populationa 
of  Asia  overflow.  After  the  invasion  of,  and  expulsion  from 
Egypt  of  the  shepherd  people,  there  comes  a  more  solemn  migra- 
tion. Moses  leads  the  Hebrew  people  out  of  Egypt,  through 
the  wilderness  into  Canaan.  As  they  emerge  from  the  waters 
of  the  Eed  Sea  the  people  chant  their  hymn  of  praise  :  "  I  will 
sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously ;  the  horse 
and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea."  It  is  its  first  cry 
in  coming  into  the  world ;  for  this  moment  marks  the  birth  of 
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the  Hebrew  people,  until  then  held  in  Blavery.  This  hynm  of 
thanksgiving  ia  the  keynote  of  all  its  poetry.  It  is  the  ciy  of 
humanity  coming  out  for  the  first  time  from  the  house  of 
bondage,  from  the  land  of  castes,  from  the  temple  of  polytheism 
end  of  matter.  Echoed  from  ^e  to  age,  it  resounds  to-day  in 
all  the  churches  of  Christianity,  whore  it  recalls,  not  only  the 
emancipation  of  a  people,  but  the  emancipation  of  the  world ; 
not  only  the  migration  out  of  Egypt,  but  the  migration  of  the 
Boul  from  amidBt  the  senses  into  the  promised  land  of  Eternity. 
The  entire  society  of  the  Hebrews  is  founded  on  th&  memory  of 
that  migration,  of  which  their  principal  institution,  the  Passover, 
b  a  solemn  representation. 

The  wanderers  become  sedentary,  the  shepherds  become 
husbandmen ;  they  quit  the  deseii  to  live  in  cities.  The 
wandering  tabernacle  of  Jehovah  ia  fixed ;  he  is  not  only  the 
One  God,  but  the  Immutable  God ;  he  whoee  foundations  will 
never  pass  away,  will  convert  the  world  to  his  nuity  as  well  as 
to  his  immntability ;  he  possesses  a  temple,  and  tJie  epoch  of 
its  construction  becomes  itself  a  fundamental  era  in  the  history 
of  the  Hebrews. 

About  the  time  when  Moses  conducted  the  Hebrews  into 
Judiea,  other  migrations  took  place  which  had  very  different 
consequences.  The  Phenicians  entered  Attica,  the  Egyptians 
the  Argolide.  When  these  emigrations  by  sea  were  finished, 
others  commenced ;  various  races  pressing  through  the  valleys 
of  the  TanniB  to  reach  Greece.  Others  come  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  into  Thrace  and  Thessaly,  all  tending  towards 
Southern  Greece,  reaching  at  last  even  the  plain  of  Attica. 
Each  valley  of  the  Olympian  lange  is  filled  by  a  particular  tribe, 
who  bring  their  own  god.  The  people  who  drive  all  the  others 
before  tbem  are  the  Dorians,  the  most  serious,  the  strongest,  the 
noblest  of  all  They  close  the  march  of  the  invaders  aa  the 
Normans  concluded  the  invasions  of  the  Middle  Age. 

Thus  the  two  great  emigrations  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Hellenes  took  place  about  the  same  time,  but  how  different 
their  character,  and  results.  The  most  striking  vestiges  of 
both  are  to  he  discovered  in  Eeligion.  Each  society  personifies 
itself  in  its  God,  attributing  to  him  all  the  facts  of  its  collective 
life ;  it  clothes  bim  with  its  whole  past.  Under  Jehovah  is  all 
Israel,  as  under  Hercules  ie  the  whole  race  of  the  Dorians. 

Two  things  result  from  the  varied  character  of  the  emigrations 
into  Greece:  first,  that  Asia  and  the  Oriental  dogma  soon 
appear  under  Western  forms ;  second,  a  prodigious  variety  of 
beliefs,  traditions,  and  religious  cuatoms.  The  Oriental  religions 
concentrate  themselves  in  the  Hellenic  mythology. 

Moreover,  the  peoples,  in  their  migrations,  consecrate  to  their 
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national  god  tbe  places  where  thej  rest.  The  way  of  the 
Dorians  is  thus  marked  by  sanctuaries  and  stations  oi  ApoUo ; 
that  of  the  Arcadians  by  vestiges  of  Hermes ;  that  of  the  lonians 
by  the  trace  of  Keptune ;  whlJe  the  wandering  Pelssgians,  with- 
out property  or  distinct  country,  leave  behind  by  .chance  their 
shapeless  gods  of  unhewn  stone,  images  of  a  people  who  have 
not  yet  risen  to  the  sentiments  of  personality  and  of  social 
organisation. 

These  migrations  do  not  stop  at  Greece.  The  Pelasgians, 
fleeing  before  the  peoples  who  descend  from  the  north  of  Thrace, 
arrive  in  Tuscany.  The  Etruscans,  a  Caucasian  people,  preceded 
by  the  augury  of  the  woodpecker,  establish  themselves  between 
the  Arno,  the  Apennines,  and  tbe  Tiber.  Other  emigrations, 
Dorian  or  Ionian,  follow,  but  keep  within  their  own  limits. 
Italy,  Greek  on  the  surface,  is  never  so  in  heart  Its  popula- 
tions, instead  of  forming  themselves  into  states,  gotbec  into 
cities. 

Rome  becomes  the  crown  of  the  antique  world,  because  in  ber 
all  its  varied  races  meet,  enter  into  alliance,  become  one  before 
the  law.  All  tbeir  gods  enter  into  her  Pantheon,  forming  one 
communion,  a  sort  of  Pagan  Catholicism.  Profane  antiquity 
concluded  in  Rome,  it  could  go  no  farther. 

So  closes  the  second  day  of  the  civil  world.  The  states  bom 
of  these  new  migrations  are  Jerusalem,  Sparta,  Athens,  Rome. 
Quicker  to  arrive  at  maturity  than  Assyria,  Persia,  Egypt,  they 
are  quicker  to  die,  but  they  live  a  nobler  life. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Greek  and  Soman  era  the  Celts  were 
insinuating  themselves  into  Europe,  and,  gradually  increasing, 
suddenly  appeared  in  Italy  and  in  Rome;  That  they  did  not 
become  the  inheritors  of  the  Roman  power  was  due  not  oaly  to 
their  inability  to  sustain  the  repeated  shocks  of  the  struggle,  but 
to  the  capitulation  of  their  gods,  who,  introduced  into  the 
Capitol,  lost  their  native  originality,  independence,  and  sove- 
reignty. Beholding  their  gods  enchained  in  the  Latin  Pantheon, 
the  Celtic  peoples  are  held  in  bondage  to  Rome  by  the  religious 
tie.  The  Celts  had  the  instinct  of  great  enterprises,  hut  they 
never  executed  them.  They  have  only  left  behind  them  some 
scattered  remnants  of  the  race,  of  their  languages ;  a  phantom 
King  Arthur,  a  vague  echo  of  Ossian,  the  Celtic  Jeremiah; 
uncertain  gods,  none  of  whom  could  discrown  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Jupiter.  Koue  con  reign  except  on  condition  of  sooner 
or  later  making  his  god  reign. 

From  the  time  of  the  wars  against  Mithridates,  other  migrations 
began  to  take  place  from  the  frontiers  of  Media ;  and  doubtless 
these  wandering  races  would  have  followed  the  path  of  those 
that  preceded  them,  hod  they  obeyed  the  direction  of  Kature. 
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But  the  Roman  povei  was  still  erect ;  bo,  tamiag  far  from  the 
c«Dtre  of  civilisation,  thej  entered  tbe  valley  of  the  Volga  and 
sought  a  refuge  in  Scandinavia.  Here  their  Oriental  geniua 
began  to  transform  itself,  and  they  became  a  terrible  people ; 
reformers  who,  in  oider  to  change  the  civil  world,  commence  by 
destroying  it  It  19  clear  their  dark  and  sanguinary  faith  will 
never  be  mixed  with  the  honeyed  faith  of  Oiympua.  Odin  can 
never  become  the  slave  of  Jupit«r.  He  can  never  seat  himself 
tranquilly  in  the  tolerant  circle  of  Uie  Soman  Pantheon.  If  he 
submits,  it  must  be  to  a  god  not  only  superior  to  all  the  others, 
but  never  and  more  jealous. 


Seo.  I. — How  (Menial  Tradition  hat  been  lost  and  recovered. 

The  most  western  book  of  the  Orient,  the  Bible,  hardly 
mentions  Upper  Asia.  The  Hindoos  and  the  Hebrews  were 
hidden  from  each  other.  The  people  of  Moses,  believing  them- 
selves the  children  of  the  Most  High,  had  little  reason  for  seek- 
ing any  other  genealogy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks,  in  their  Self-admiration,  thought 
that  they  had  themselves  originated  the  ideas  upon  which  their 
religion  was  founded.  Thus  both  these  great  teachers  of  the 
human  race  lost  the  tradition  of  the  East. 

The  universal  tradition  was  recovered  for  a  moment  in  the 
schools  of  Alexandria,  and  Christianity  in  its  earliest  days  sealed 
the  second  alliance  between  the  East  and  the  West 

But  it  was  soon  broken  again  by  the  ascetic  spirit  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Marco  Polo  reopened  the  lost  continent  of  India 
two  centuries  before  the  discovery  of  America,  but  the  relations 
between  the  £ast  and  the  West  were  never  re-established  until 
trade  and  mannfactures  again  raised  the  Senses  and  Nature  to 
the  position  preceding  ages  had  refused  them.  The  Middle  Age 
finished  on  Uie  day  in  which  the  Orient,  with  all  the  glories  of 
visible  nature,  was  restored  to  Europe  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  the  worship  of  grief  succeeded  the 
worship  of  industry.  The  West  adhered  once  again  to  the 
East,  and  a  new  era  commenced. 

It  was  reserved,  however,  to  the  eighteenth  century  to  re- 
discover the  traditions  of  Asia.  Anquetil-Ihi perron,  and  then 
Sir  William  Jones,  opened  up  the  way.  What  Lascaris  and 
the  refugees  of  Byzantium  did  for  the  Greek  renaissance  these 
men  did  for  the  Oriental     And  now  all  that  the  past  contains 
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of  religion,  all  the  sacred  elements  of  tradition,  are  suddenly 
gathering  themselves  together  into  a  divine  chaos,  to  give,  as  it 
vould  seem,  a  new  form  to  Humanity.  What  is  taking  place 
in  science  is  more  apparent  in  civil  and  political  lifa  Facts  as 
well  as  ideas,  interests  as  well  as  tiadition,  show  Europe  one 
with  Asia;  while  the  East  itself,  emerging  from  its  immuta- 
bility, teams  modeiu  methods. 

What  now  order  will  be  evolved  from  this  fusion  of  the  two 
.  -worldsT  At  the  time  that  the  Old  Testament  is  being  augmented 
by  so  many  pages  found  in  the  Bibles  of  India  and  Persia,  will 
not  the  New  develop  itself,  and  unveil  more  and  more  the  spirit 
buned  in  the  letter  T  If,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Greek 
and  Roman  lenaissance  dosed  the  Middle  Age  imd  gave  the 
world  a  form,  a  new  word ;  if  it  burst  forth  at  the  same  time  as 
the  religious  reformation,  are  we  not  beholding,  in  our  own  day, 
the  Oriental  renaissance  already  corresponding  in  like  manner  to 
a  new  reformation  of  the  religious  and  civil  world! 


Sec  2. — The  Oriented  Renaiuanee, 

In  the  re-establishment  of  the  tradition  of  Upper  Asia,  the 
spirit  of  commerce,  of  discovery,  of  travel,  has  been  aided  by 
that  of  the  imagination.  As  the  Portuguese,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  the  first  to  restore  Asia  to 
Europe,  so  were  they  the  first  to  crown  by  the  imagination  the 
alliance  commerce  was  to  renew.  This  work  achieved,  they  fall 
back  in  silence.  As  Portugal  has  had  but  one  moment  of  splen- 
dour, so  also  she  has  had  but  one  poet,  one  book.  That  poet 
was  Camoens,  that  book  the  Lusiad.  Throi^hout  the  poem 
you  find  a  soul  as  profound  as  the  ocean,  and  as  the  ocean  it 
unites  two  shores.  It  is  an  epic  without  battles,  without  sieges, 
entirely  pacific,  concerning  itself  only  with  the  eternal  combat 
between  Man  and  Nature,  celebrating  the  heroic  age  of  commerce, 
a  terrible  Odyssey  among  the  early  factories  of  the  East  Indiea 

Some  years  after  Anquetil-Duperron,  Bemardin  de  Saint- 
Pierre  wandered  on  the  same  shores.  With  him  a  now  soul 
seemed  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  eighteenth  century.  From 
his  voyage  in  the  seas  of  Camoens  he  brought  home  with  him 
two  personages  bom  under  that  foreign  sky — Paul  and  Virginia. 
How  like  is  Virginia  to  the  female  figures  of  sacred  Hindoo 
poetry ;  the  same  gentleness,  the  same  instincts,  the  same 
reverence  for  plants,  the  same  tendemess  for  the  whole  of 
living  nature ;  only  all  is  rendered  more  touching  by  Chris- 
tianity. Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre  gives  yon  the  impression 
of  a  Chiistian  Biabmia. 
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Kapoleoa,  one  of  liia  admirers,  was  himself  Asiatic  in  type  of 
his  heroism.  He  has  caused  the  mind  and  sonl  of  Asia  to  take 
possession  of  France.  When  he  said,  "  You  have  fallen  from 
the  Alps  as  a  torrent,"  or,  "  I  am  the  god  of  armies,"  he  spoke 
like  a  Western  Mahomet. 

England  has  concurred  in  this  same  Oriental  renaissance,  first 
by  its  scientific  men — its  Joneses,  Wilsons,  Colebrookes — and 
then  by  its  poets.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  this  in  the  Lake 
school,  and  in  the  pantheist  Shelley,  by  merely  citing  the  titles 
of  their  works,  but  it  is  most  prominent  in  Byron.  His  sojourn 
of  nearly  two  years  in  the  Morea  and  Constantinople  became  a 
new  link  between  Europe  and  Asia ;  the  interest  of  the  alliance 
being,  that  while  his  forms  and  his  colouring  are  Eastern,  the 
sonl  of  his  poems  is  Western. 


Sbc.  3. — Ooniinuation. 

Germany  shows  the  influence  of  the  Oriental  genius  in  the 
vety  constitution  of  ite  language,  which  seems  dmwn  directly 
from  Oriental  sources.  Its  ancient  poems  are  nearly  all  Orient^ 
in  thought.  Pantheism,  which  Christianity  has  only  half  con- 
quered, has  been  ever  ready  to  wake  up  in  the  German  mind, 
and  is  in  our  time  the  vital  principle  in  German  poetry  and 
philosophy. 

The  Germans  are  so  possessed  by  the  Oriental  spirit  that, 
although  their  Teasels  never  plough  Eastern  seas,  they  sit  at 
home  and  dream  like  Orientals,  and  can  give  the  impression  of 
the  East  even  if  they  have  not  been  there.  Another  eource  of 
Oriental  influence  upon  Germany  is  that  it  parti;  owes  its 
modem  language  to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Reformation  still  further  helped  this  influence  by  bringing  into 
more  general  reading  the  Old  Testament.  And  resting  as  it  did 
on  the  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  it  led  to  that  Biblical 
criticism  which  has  given  rise  in  Germany  to  such  a  profound 
study  of  Oriental  ideas  and  religions.  The  effect  of  tliis  is 
nowhere  more  manifest  than  in  Herder's  book  on  the  Genius  of 
Hebrew  Poetry.  His  intelligence  seems  to  have  been  bathed 
in  the  sunlight  of  Sinai.  He  explains,  like  Joseph  in  the  Court 
of  Pharaoh,  the  dreams  of  the  old  East ;  for  it  is  by  a  sort  ol 
divination  as  much  as  by  learning  that  Herder  thus  became  the 
exponent  of  the  Asiatic  genius. 

What  Heider  attempted  by  criticism,  Goethe  realised  in 
poetry.  He  takes  for  his  themes  Indian  legends ;  at  other  times 
he  inspires  himself  with  Islamism.  In  his  poem  called  "  Divan," 
he  seems  neither  European  nor  Chiietian,  but  a  veritable 
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Mohammedan.  Of  that  contrast,  so  pathetic  in  the  English 
writers,  there  ia  not  the  leaat  trace  in  the  Giennan  spirit  You 
would  say  it  belonged  to  a  societ;  as  tranquil  and  as  changeless 
as  that  of  Asia.  There  are  other  German  writers  upon  whom 
this  influence  seems  to  lie  like  a  bondage, — Goerres,  for  instance, 
and  ^in,  Buckert,  The  poetrjr  of  the  latter  leprodnces  the 
impression  of  those  dialogues  of  the  pearls  and  precious  stones 
on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  or  of  the  sun  and  the  rose,  or  of  the 
murmur  of  gathered  flowers  in  Ispahan.  And  this  poetry  has 
become  popular  on  the  Rhine,  as  if  it  stirred  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many with  the  memory  of  a  second  country. 

If  the  qnostion  is  asked,  why  the  Germany  of  onr  days  has 
alone  avoided  the  litHature  of  dospaii  1  we  reply,  the  difference 
arises  from  this,  that  Germany  has  remained  Oriental  in  her 
scepticism.  Instead  of  that  pyrrhouism  of  Greek  and  Roman 
society,  that  absolute  scepticism  of  Lucian,  Lucretius,  and  Vol- 
taire, Uie  German  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  dray  Being  itself. 
Pantheism  has  preserved  him  from  atheism.  He  has  never 
found  himself  for  a  moment  in  the  presence  of  the  Nothing ; 
and  if  he  falls  conqueied  in  the  stm^e  with  the  Infinite,  it  is 
with  the  feelings  of  Jacob  overthrown  by  the  archangel,  rather 
than  that  of  the  soul  who  gives  all  up  to  the  worm  or  to  the 
atom  of  the  Epicureans.* 

This  scepticism  is  personified  in  Faust,  wbich  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  philosophy  of  Montaigne  or  of  Yoltaiie. 
Strange  sceptic,  devoured  with  a  thirst  to  know  all,  to  find  the 
principle  of  life,  the  light  of  lights.  He  falls  at  last  under  a 
doctrine  which  is  that  of  Oriental  antiquity  rather  than  that  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Can  he  become  as  the  godsl  This  is 
not  the  malady  of  the  encyclopedists.  It  is  more  like  the  pride 
of  the  first  man  under  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  The  scepticism  of  the  East  and  the  West  struggle  together 
in  the  double  blasphemy  of  Faust  and  Mephistopbeles. 

It  is  in  reality  in  philosophy  and  the  general  habit  of  thought 
that  the  spirit  and  tradition  of  the  East  seems  to  revive  tfxlay. 
Compare  German  metaphysics  with  those  of  India,  and  it  would 
require  an  effort  to  say  where  they  differ.  At  the  same  time 
that  Asia  pejietrates  into  the  poetry  and  into  the  philosophy  of 
the  West,  she  insinuates  herself  into  its  doctrines  ;  and  finally, 
metaphysics  seal  the  alliance  of  the  two  worlds.  The  pantheism 
of  the  East  transformed  by  Germany,  corresponds  to  ihe  Oriental 
renaissance  us  the  Idealism  of  Plato,  corrected  by  Descartes, 
crowned  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Greek  and  Latin 
renaissance. 

I  The  "GtoiedMBeligioiu"iruflnt  pabluhedio  1S41. 
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Szo.  4. — Sow  the  Rdigicmt  of  Antiquity  have  been  regarded. 

Progresa,  the  life  of  all  history,  seems  wsntiDg  to  the  leligioDS, 
sisce  ^e  greater  part,  instead  of  confirming,  continning  those 
that  have  gone  before,  appear  made  to  destroy  them.  The 
gods  of  one  religion  become  the  demons  of  the  next. 

Piety  and  Incredulity  have  both  alike  mieconceived  profane 
tradition.  The  first  Christians,  meeting  only  with  a  soperan- 
nnated  paganism,  judged  of  its  whole  past  by  the  ruin.  This 
whited  sepalchre  filled  them  with  horror. 

For  opposite  reasons  the  encyclopedists  confirmed  this  con- 
demnation. Volney  in  his  "  Ruins  "  sums  up  the  opinion  of 
both  the  schools  of  Yoltaire  and  Rousseau,  when  he  says  :  Men 
have  all  been  the  prey  or  the  instrument  of  fraud  ;  the  religions 
are  only  lies ;  the  united  ages  have  only  given  birth  to  tyranny, 
distress,  blindness ;  m  tjits  immense  concourse  of  peoples,  em- 
pires, intelligent  creatures,  all  have  been  deceivers  or  deceived. 
The  men  of  the  Revolution  believed  that  they  alone  had  the 
truth,  and  Volney,  on  his  private  authority,  made  himself  its 
high  priest 

To  the  French  encyclopedists  succeeded  that  German  school 
which  attempted  to  rehabilitate  Paganism  by  bringing  together 
doctrinea  from  all  religions  and  every  school.  The  pantheism 
of  Schelling  marks  the  commencement  of  the  restoration  of  this 
school,  while  the  work  of  Goerres  represents  it  as  distinctly  as 
that  of  Volney  does  the  opposite  doctrine. 

This  is  the  way  men  have  r^arded  the  religions  of  Antiquity 
when  they  have  looked  at  them  in  a  serious  spirit ;  otherwise 
they  have  treated  the  gods  as  mere  metaphors,  writing  mytho- 
logies for  the  amusement  of  children.  Historians  who  thus 
neglect  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  age  they  pretend  to  represent, 
have  merely  shown  its  body  ;  we  seek  to  know  its  souL 

Of  course  it  is  easy  to  solve  every  question  about  Paganism 
by  turning  away  one's  eyes  in  horror.  The  first  Christian 
panegyriste  thought  it  enough  to  institute  a  sort  of  lawsuit 
between  the  Gospel  and  Paganism.  The  judgment  having  long 
been  delivered,  we  may  now  without  danger  do  justice  to  the 
fallen  religions,  and  consider  them  as  the  Old  Testament  of  the 
profane  world,  true  preparations  to  draw  men  to  the  new  law. 
All  prophecy  is  not  shut  up  in  Jerusalem.  The  same  spirit  which 
shines  forth  in  the  visions  of  Moses,  is  struggling,  endeavour- 
ing, stammering  beneath  the  visions  of  the  Gentiles.  In  poly- 
theism, man  hungry  for  God,  after  having  divided  him,  seeks 
him  in  every  object  in  Nature.  Man  looks  with  curiosity  at  the 
univBise,  and  finding  tiiere  only  scattered  members,  his  frenzy 
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increases.  With  a  sort  of  fury  he  pursues  his  invisible  piey ; 
he  overturns  the  temple  to  reach  the  god.  Later  on  he  will 
eearcb  his  own  intellect  He  will  heap  around  himself  his  own 
ruins,  putting  his  last  hope  in  finding  this  lost  unity  under 
their  ashes,  that  great  undivided  oU  of  which  he  has  broken  the 
alliance.  Such  is  the  progress  hidden  under  the  apparent  mad- 
ness of  the  ancient  religions. 

Is  it  to  be  believed  that  societies  which  have  existed  for 
thousands  of  years  hod  nothing  at  their  root  but  a  corroding 
worm)  ^Vould  the  eternal  principle  of  good  arise  nowheiel 
No  1  it  was  not  so,  it  could  not  be.  A  ray  of  the  Eternal  Truth 
shot  through  some  air-hole  of  the  most  monstrous  of  these 
temples,  and  that  ray,  however  broken  and  feeble,  sufficed  to 
give  to  these  scattered  cities,  to  these  societies  formed  of 
inimical  races,  a  granite  strength  for  perhaps  twenty  o 


Sec.  5. — Reliijiout  Revolution*  in  tltetr  relations  to  Social 
RevottUiota. 

The  heavens  have  their  history  as  well  as  the  earth,  and  a 
change  in  divine  dynasties  implies  a  revolution  in  human  ideas. 
Uoreover,  the  gods  often  alter  in  their  spirit  and  nature  with- 
out any  alteration  in  theii  names  or  appearance.  To  search  out 
the  variations  of  Paganism  would  be  to  discover  the  chief  cause 
of  the  variations  in  the  social  life  of  antiquity. 

Under  difTerences  of  ritual,  the  principal  religions  of  the 
East  really  held  the  same  dogma.  They  all  worshipped  the  life 
of  the  universe  under  different  emblems.  Similarity  in  dogma 
produces  similarity  in  political  constitution.  All  being  God, 
God  possessed  all :  the  king  as  his  representative  was  the  only 
proprietor  in  the  country ;  mankind  at  large  had  only  the  usufruct 
of  the  soil. 

The  gods  of  Greece  were  originally  the  same  as  those  of  the 
East,  but  by  degrees  their  symbols  came  to  be  understood  in 
an  entirely  new  xense.  From  adoring  the  external  world  the 
Greeks  reached  the  point  of  adoring  Humanity.  Man  by  an 
effort  of  thought  rose  into  the  supreme  region  ;  his  will  became 
hia  law,  heroism  bis  dogma.  The  deification  of  Man  bad  its 
correlation  in  the  government  of  Humanity  by  itself  or  by  con- 
secrated races.  The  theocracy  was  replaced  by  the  republic, 
aad  Athens  and  Sparta  sprung  out  fully  armed  like  Minerva 
from  the  forehead  of  the  deified  human  nee. 

Then  Paganism  underwent  a  third  revolution.  The  gods 
represented  neither  Nature  nor  Humanity ;  they  were  found  to 
be  simply  ancient  kings  deified.     The  facility  with  which  this 
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doctrine  spread  shows  how  extinct  were  the  old  beliefs.  Three 
centuries  hefore  the  advent  of  Christianity,  P^^niam  had  ceased 
to  live.  Rome  unreservedly  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Euhetnerus, 
and  the  idea  of  despotism  raised  to  a  heavenly  throne  was  the 
sanction  of  despotism  on  an  earthly  one  The  worship  of  the 
Ciesar  became  the  religion  of  the  Roman  world.  When  Nero 
became  god,  Paganism  had  reached  ite  lowest  level 

Nevertheless,  in  this  decay  of  religions  institutions  man 
gained  mucL  To  divine  right  succeeded  private  right ;  to  the 
priest,  the  legist.  The  proprietor  who  in  the  East  was  Brahma 
or  Osiris,  was  in  the  Roman  Empire  the  father  of  the  family, 
the  individuaL  Man,  delivered  from  his  gods,  arrogated  to 
himself,  by  means  of  the  stoic  doctrine,  absolute  independence 
in  the  moral  world  ;  by  the  civil  law  full  sovereignty  over  things. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  law. 

The  first  effect  of  Christianity  was  by  the  property  of  the 
Church  to  re-establish  the  idea  of  a  sacred  domain.  The  earth 
once  more  became  holy  ground ;  the  King  of  kings  was  believed 
to  have  given  it  to  the  prince,  who  in  bis  turn  gave  it  to  his 
vassal,  and  this  hierarchical  sentiment  mingling  with  a  depen- 
dence on  the  Infinite,  gave  its  sanction  to  the  system  of  fiefs,  a 
system  which  can  never  be  fully  explained,  unless  you  begin  by 
thus  reattaching  revolutions  in  the  law  of  property  to  revolu- 
tions in  religious  law. 

Finally,  Paganism  made  one  last  desperate  effort  to  struggle 
with  the  youth,  the  spirituality,  the  purity  of  the  new  word. 
To  save  the  old  religion  the  philosophers  lent  it  their  doctrines, 
rehabilitated  it  in  Platonism,  and  called  from  the  East  divinities 
who  had  not  lost  their  prestige.  But  thou^  Mithia,  the  Persian 
god  of  light,  bore  all  the  new  titles— the  purifier,  the  redeemer, 
t^e  mediator — he  paled  before  the  invisible  light  of  the  Chrisb 

Such  were  the  principal  variations  of  P^anism :  Aputheosis 
of  Natnre  in  the  East ;  Apotheosis  of  Hnmanity  in  Greece ; 
Apotheosis  of  the  City  in  Rome ;  Apotheosis  of  Philosophy  in 
Alexandria.        « 

Every  way  had  been  tried,  minds  were  exhausted ;  after  so 
many  etTorts  nothing  was  reached  but  an  abstraction ;  Man  must 
die  or  renew  himself  in  the  Etemah  The  human  race,  tired 
out,  disgustedlwith  itself,  did  as  the  beloved  disciple ;  it  bent  its 
head  and  rest«d  on  the  bosom  of  the  Christ. 

S&a  6. — Religima  Revolutitma  in  their  relation*  with  the 
History  of  Art. 

The  object  of  all  arii  is  to  represent  infinite  beauty  by  forms, 
to  seize  the  immutable  in  the  ephemeral,  to  embrace  eternity  in 
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time,  to  paint  the  inTisible  by  the  visible.  For  Art  to  exist 
there  was  no  need  of  man.  The  Eternal  was  the  first  poet  as 
well  as  the  first  painter.  Keither  Nature  nor  Art  are  copies  of 
each  other,  since  both  are  derived  from  the  same  divine  original. 
No  art  servilely  produces  a  part  of  the  exterior  world.  Its  ideal 
is  the  beautiful  in  itself,  the  true  above  all  Therefore  the 
artists  who  are  really  sovereign  and  free  are  those  who,  the 
better  to  rival  Nature,  imitate  not  only  her  forms,  but  her 
creative  process  and  her  intelligence.  The  artist  has  two  worlds 
to  rule,  the  real  and  the  ideal ;  he  may  not  destroy  the  one  by 
the  other,  or  resolve  the  one  by  the  other.  He  must  allow  them 
equally  to  subsist,  and  must  make  hannony  come  out  of  their 
apparent  contradictions.  Thus  every  fine  work  is  truly  moral, 
because  it  expresses  the  harmony  of  the  world  and  its  author. 
It  is  an  epitome  of  the  universal  order. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  arts,  instead  of  being  objects  of 
caprice  and  fancy,  have  more  reality  than  any  other  occupations 
in  the  world.  Nothing  con  be  more  real  than  the  eternal,  the 
immortal  Man  produces  with  his  hands  works  that  ages  will 
not  efface ;  he  dies,  and  leaves  behind  him  a  book,  a  statue,  a 
painting,  which  race  after  race  of  men  will  preserve  and  admire. 
Why  this  immutability,  if  it  is  not  that  amongst  all  the 
ephemeral  thoughts  of  his  time  the  artist  attaches  himself  to  an 
imperishable  ideal  Ancient  Greece  has  long  ago  been  broken 
to  pieces,  the  statue  of  Niole  still  stands ;  the  Roman  Empire 
viik  its  amphitheatres  are  gone  for  ever,  the  dying  Gladiator 
still  survives. 

WhUe  asserting  that  the  aim  of  Art  is  supreme  beauty,  we 
must  admit  that  the  same  ideal  rises  before  all  Humanity. 
Otherwise  how  could  we  explain  the  fact  that  while  we  revolt 
from  the  doctrines  of  paganism  we  are  subjugated  by  its  works  t 
We  pity  its  divinities,  we  are  ravished  by  its  temples;  contra- 
dictions all  the  more  surprising  when  we  remember  that  the 
artists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  most  pious,  the  most  credulous, 
the  most  Christian  of  men,  so  far  from  feeling  repugnance  for 
these  pagan  images,  made  them  objects  of  assiduous  study. 
Without  doubt  they  found  in  these  exquisite  forms  of  antiquity 
wandering  rays  of  that  eternal  beauty  which  they  themselves 
pursued  in  the  light  of  Revelation. 

If  all  the  artists  of  Humanity  tend  to  the  same  end,  this 
alliance  is  especially  evident  in  those  who  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  civilisation,  'Whatever  the  difference  in  Uie  instrument 
or  methods  of  execution,  all  attach  themselves  to  the  imitation 
of  the  same  modeL  The  ideal  of  artists  is  not  an  abstraction 
bom  in  the  philosophical  schools.  What  Art  corrects,  embellishes 
or  perverts,  is  a  living  dogma,  a  lay  of  the  nniversal  revelation, 
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an  object  of  faith,  a  traditioo  delivered  b;  the  elders ;  in  a 
word,  worship,  the  national  religion,  this  is  the  visible  form  of 
this  invisible  model. 

Seligion  is  the  ideal  which  reigns  over  a  whole  civilisation, 
giving  to  all  its  arts  tlie  same  family  air,  bo  that  if  one  alone 
among  them  is  known  it  would  be  possible  to  restore  all  the 
others;  To  know,  then,  how  many  epochs  divide  the  history 
of  the  arts,  we  should  commence  by  discovering  how  many 
epochs  there  have  been  in  the  history  of  worships.  So  often 
as  men  have  chained  the  figure  under  which  they  represent 
to  themselves  the  thought  of  God,  eo  often  have  they  changed 
their  ideal  in  works  of  imitation.  On  this  principle  the  same 
variations  we  have  recognised  in  the  religions  will  serve,  not 
only  to  mark  the  levolutitms  in  the  arts,  but  to  determine  the 
nature  of  each  of  them. 

Art,  in  realising  the  palpable  forms  of  the  idea  of  God,  such 
as  it  is  conceived  by  the  peoples  as  imposed  by  tradition,  inevit- 
ably alters  and  transforms  it  Bom  in  the  bosom  of  a  positive 
religion.  Art  aspires  to  the  absolute  religion,  growing  at  the 
expense  of  tradition ;  ever  inclining  to  heresy,  it  tends  to  destroy 
its  own  cradle. 

The  first  epoch  of  the  religions,  the  worship  of  the  God- 
Universe,  is  necessarily  distinguished  by  that  art  which  models 
itself  on  nature  rather  on  man — Architecture.  This  art,  more- 
over, is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  a  society  formed  in  castes. 
Its  monuments  are  often  the  work  of  continued  generations ;  no 
single  man  leaves  his  stamp  upon  them. 

In  the  second  Religious  revolution  Humanity  adores  itself. 
Evidently  Sculpture  is  the  art  that  accords  best  with  such  a 
religion.  And  being  the  visible  apotheosis  of  man,  the  sculp- 
ture of  Greece  necessarily  sought  to  render  its  model  divine. 

Among  the  Romans,  religion  being  the  same  in  some  respects 
as  among  the  Greeks,  Art  remained  tlie  same  in  appearance, 
only  it  declined  as  the  ideal  had  declined.  The  religion  of  the 
city  being  substituted  for  that  of  Humanity,  Roman  art  displayed 
its  excellence  mora  in  gates,  roads,  triumphal  arches,  and  columns, 
than  in  statues  and  temples. 

With  Christianity  a  new  religious  revolution  is  accomplished, 
which  manifestly  appears  in  the  arts ;  one  might  almost  say  a 
new  art  comes  into  existence.  Man  is  no  longer  placed  on  a 
pedestal  as  a  god,  superior  to  the  whole  visible  universe.  He  is 
no  longer  thought  of  abstractedly,  but  as  an  individual  man, 
torn  by  all  the  agitations  of  this  earthly  life.  Accordingly  he 
is  represented  in  a  particular  place  at  a  particular  time,  sur- 
rounded by  all  that  serves  to  fix  his  individual  character.  The 
divine  and  human  personality,  after  having  been  consecrated 
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by  Christianity,  has  thus  founded  among  modems  the  i«ign  of 
painting. 

Moreover,  Christianity,  if  it  has  not  created,  has  at  least  revealed 
the  genius  of  Music,  the  most  spiritual  of  all  the  ari^.  And  music 
is  the  only  art  which  Protestantism  has  developed  and  encour- 
aged. Its  epoch  of  perfection  synchronisea  with  the  reign  of 
philosophy  rather  than  that  of  faith.  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
are  the  contemporaries  of  Kant  and  Hegel. 

Above  all  the  arts  rises  poetry,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
embraces  them  aU.  And  not  only  has  poetry  relations  with 
every  other  art,  hut  in  its  difTereut  kinds  it  has  analogies  with 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting. 

Lyric  poetry  belongs  most  of  all  to  ages  in  which  God  is 
everything,  man  nothing.  It  belongs  especially  to  the  temple 
and  the  cathedral ;  it  accords  with  rel^ous  architecture.  Its 
stanzas  rise  like  sacred  columns.  Where  theocracy  has  been 
wanting,  as  in  Rome,  lyric  poetry  has  been  artificial  or  has  not 
appeared. 

Epic  poetry,  like  statuary,  deifies  its  heroes.  It  dwells  espo- 
cially  in  memories,  and  appears  at  epochs  fmitful  in  family 
traditions.  Such  times  are  distinguished  by  the  aristocratic 
spirit  The  heroic  epic  has  been  the  poem  of  the  military  caste 
among  the  Hindoos,  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  GhristiaD  fendalism. 

Dramatic  poetry  is,  on  the  contrary,  allied  to  democracy ;  it 
belongs  most  of  all  to  ages  when  humanity  is  the  great  thought, 
when  the  common  people  have  had  an  existence.  In  modem 
times  it  broke  out  in  the  equality  of  the  Churoh ;  the  mystery 
plays  were  first  performed  in  the  cathedrals.  But  during  the 
Middle  Ages  there  was  no  true  drama;  it  was  not  until  the 
emancipation  of  the  people  that  it  arrived  at  perfection.  If  it 
has  alliance  with  any  of  the  arts,  it  is  with  painting.  Painting 
is  a  mute  drama,  as  dramatic  poetry  is  a  living  painting. 


The  Reusioits  of  TJpfeb  Abu. 


The  Vedaa  being  the  expression  of  the  most  andent  of  all 
societies,  we  are  able  in  them  to  go  back  to  the  earliest  origin 
of  the  Religions  of  Antiquity. 

These  hymns  belong  to  Uie  simplest  age  of  which  tradition 
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gives  anjr  idea ;  before  there  was  &ny  material  body  or  visible 
government,  when  there  were  only  tribes ;  chiefs  surrounded  by 
tbeir  flocks,  seeking  on  the  Indian  Alps  new  pastures,  possessing 
no  other  wealth  than  wbat  their  waggons  could  carry,  burning 
the  virgin  forests  to  make  a  way  or  prepare  a  dwelling ;  wan- 
derers, marking  each  resting-place  by  a  hymn  or  a  sacred  stone, 
fighting  for  pasture  grounds  or  in  defence  of  their  flocks,  which 
to  them  were  the  centre  and  source  of  all  life,  prayer,  industry, 
poetry,  beliefs.  Is  not  this  just  the  idea  that  we  form  of  the 
lives  of  the  patriarchs  wandering  with  the  sacrificial  fire  on  the 
heights  of  Mesopotamia  1 

What  in  this  primitive  society  was  the  nature  of  the  first 
revelation  t 

We  must  go  to  the  East  fully  to  realise  how  the  Dawn  strikes, 
envelops,  inundates  all  things.  If  in  our  climate  no  one  con 
behold  this  daily  wonder  with  indifference,  what  must  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  first  daybreak  upon  the  first  mant 
Would  not  that  first  ray,  revealing  the  universe  in  all  its 
purity,  be  to  him  the  messenger  of  the  Eternal,  coming  to  search 
his  heart  and  to  cure  its  evil  ?  In  that  moment  tradition,  the 
memory  of  conversation  between  God  and  man,  was  bom. 

So  in  these  Indian  hymns  you  feel  the  visible  dawn  awaking, 
exciting  the  dawn  of  thought,  and  this  first  delight  in  the 
apparition  of  the  universe  becoming  the  foundation  and  soul 
of  the  first  worship.  Every  incident  of  daybreak,  its  preceding 
darkness,  its  twilight,  its  rose-coloured  moments,  its  agitations 
and  fluctuations,  all  are  sung  under  innumerable  forms,  until 
the  entire  God  himself  darts  out  with  the  devouring  look  of  the 
Asiatic  Sun. 

Indra  resembles  Jehovah  In  his  superiority  to  creatioiL  He 
lias  made  the  earth  as  the  image  of  his  power;  he  envelops  in 
his  immensity  air,  ether,  heaven  ;  alone  he  has  founded  things 
which  exist  outside  of  him.  Is  not  this  the  language  of  the 
Bible ;  and  do  we  not  seem  to  see  here  mingling  together  in  the 
tent  of  Abraham,  worships,  which  later  on  will  be  divided  like 
human  langu^et  With  the  rude  simplicity  of  pastoral  life 
these  hymns  sparkle  with  the  frealinesa  of  the  dew  of  the  first 
days  of  creation ;  they  breathe  the  strong  air  of  the  mountain 
peaks.  A  natural  sublimity  shines  everywhere ;  the  rarity  of 
the  objects,  their  very  monotony,  the  immensity  of  the  horizon, 
the  tempest,  the  &k,  the  scattered  flocks,  ibe  vast  pasture 
gronnds,  the  silence ;  all  help  to  give  you  an  impression  of  the 
life  of  the  first  shepherds  on  the  slopes  of  the  Indian  Alps. 
You  behold  a  communion  of  the  human  race  in  the  bosom  of 
indefectible  light  This  common  impression  of  the  same  day- 
break, which  commnnicates  to  all  the  same  inner  light,  is  their 
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only  bond,  the  tie  which  binds  the  living  and  the  dead. 
"  They  are  dead  who  saw  the  dawn  of  yesterday ;  we  see  it  to- 
day ;  they  also  will  die  who  ehall  see  the  dawn  of  to-morrow." 
The  eame  dawn,  the  same  soul  for  all,  the  same  humanity ; 
this  was  the  first  alliance.  Let  us  add  that  the  language  of 
their  hymns,  a  union  of  brightness  and  sweetness  as  the  sun  on 
the  dew,  confirms  this  idea ;  for  in  them  are  found  the  principal 
words  of  onr  modern  languages,  like  so  many  pearls  at  the 
bottom  of  a  transparent  sea. 

To  this  magnificence  of  the  theology  of  Nature  is  joined  the 
liturgy  of  a  childlike  people.  Indra  rejoices  in  the  heart  of 
man  as  the  cow  in  the  pastures.  He  is  hungry,  he  is  ever- 
lastingly thirsty.  He  is  attracted  mainly  by  the  promise  of 
abundant  drink.  The  shepherd  invites  him  familiarly  to  his 
daily  offering  of  milk,  butter,  and  honey.  He  seats  himself  by 
the  shepherd's  fireside,  while  his  winged  horses  are  called  to 
the  pool.  'When  he  appears  the  night  dew  has  already  b^un 
to  quench  his  thirst.  The  torrente,  the  rivers,  the  lakes  have 
all  poured  out  their  libation  into  hia  cup.  In  this  idea  of  a 
god  eternally  insatiable,  joined  to  the  hanger  such  restleea 
nomads  must  often  have  suffered,  is  to  be  found  the  Aist 
cause  of  the  libation  of  offering,  of  sacrifice.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  feasts  given  by  the  patriarchs  to  the  first  god  are 
always  followed  by  an  interested  prayer. 

Although  these  hymns  appeal  mingled  in  the  same  antiquity, 
they  belong  to  very  different  ages.  You  see  in  the  midst  of 
this  rude  religion  the  dawn  of  the  more  learned  religions  which 
succeed,  of  other  gods  faintly  sketched,  phantoms  of  the 
infinite,  first  germs  of  Indian  theogony,  then  a  nascent  trinity. 
Man,  who  hardly  yet  knows  where  to  find  his  earthly  food, 
demands  food  for  his  aouL  In  the  twilight  of  his  inteUigence 
he  incessantly  confounds  matter  and  spirit ;  his  thoughts  are 
constantly  flying  out  towards  some  hoped-for  felicity.  Unity 
of  God,  polytheism,  pantheism,  all  are  contained  at  the  same  time 
in  his  first  worship,  just  as  an  infant  who  on  opening  his  eyes 
sees  only  one  being  who  includes  all  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  hymns  of  these  shepherds  have  become  the  pre-eminently 
sacred  book,  the  principle  of  the  Indian  liturgy  and  civilisation ; 
all  rests  upon  it — tradition,  law,  customs,  institutions ;  so  that 
notwithstanding  its  original  simplicity,  each  epoch,  by  turning 
it  more  and  more  from  its  natural  sense,  has  drawn  out  of  it  a 
meaning  increasingly  spiritual  and  mystic 

If  the  reUgion  of  the  Vedae  offers  resemblances  to  that  of  tho 
Hebrews,  it  is  almost  entirely  like  that  of  the  Persians.  There 
ia  the  same  struggling  god,  creation  the  fruit  of  his  victory; 
light  fills  the  cradle  of  both  these  peoples ;  they  have  the  same 
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hearth,  the  eame  hymns,  in  some  cases  the  same  names.  The 
enei^y,  the  wandering  and  warlike  spirit  of  these  Indian  gods, 
show  their  worshippers  to  have  been  at  first  a  mountain  people, 
pastoral  and  warlike.  Yet  a  tepid  puff  of  air  from  the  plain 
throws  an  occasional  languor  over  the  hymns ;  proof  that  the 
people  were  descending  into  the  valleys,  and  that  the  god  of 
those  who  live  the  strong  life  of  the  bills  is  about  to  give  way 
to  the  god  of  those  who  breathe  the  soft  perfumes  of  the  golfs 
of  Golconda  and  Bengal. 

To  conclude  then,  the  first  revelation  in  the  East,  the  land  of 
the  Sun,  is  anmmed  up  in  the  idea  of  Light.  And  this  tight 
shone  out,  consecrated,  crowned  at  the  sarae  moment  all  the 
high  places.  The  same  Aurora  striking  at  one  blow  all  the 
nascent  peoples,  there  arose,  as  from  a  sonorous  Memnon,  one 
hymn  of  praise;  the  songs  of  the  Abiahamk  tribes  uniting 
themselves  with  the  prayers  of  the  Indians  and  the  Persians, 
while  farther  off  in  the  West  the  quavers  of  Grecian  flutes 
answer  in  the  strains  of  Homer  to  the  howling  of  the  wolves 
and  the  roaring  of  the  lions.  The  same  revelatioa  exhales  from 
all  the  changeless  Auroras  in  the  unchanging  sky  of  Asia.  The 
gods  are  all  brothers  in  the  cradle,  or  rather  it  is  the  same  God 
manifesting  himself  oii  every  h^h  place  in  the  Burning  Bush, 
The  Elohim  of  the  Hebrews,  the  princes  of  the  Chaldean  heaven, 
the  cherubim  with  the  flaming  sword  who  guard  the  threshold 
of  the  Eternal  azure,  the  sparkling  angels  of  the  Persians,  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  family  of  the  Indian  Dawns, 
the  kings  of  the  air  who  bear  aloft  the  morning  hymn.  Indra, 
Jehovah,  inhabitants  of  the  same  immensity;  light  is  their  vest- 
ment, Ibeit  messenger,  their  dwelling-place,  t^eir  word,  their 
very  being ;  so  that  both,  high  above  the  crowd  of  patriaichB 
dazzled  and  prostrate,  mingle  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  unity, 
in  the  same  uncreated  torrent  of  splendour  and  Ufa 


Sbc.  I. — The  Indian  Genem — The  Revelation  of  the  Infinite 
by  ike  Ocean. 

As  the  Yedas  proceed  a  new  social  life  is  evident;  the 
patriarchal  age  b  gone,  and  great  states  appear  under  Indian 
Nimrods.  In  the  forests  ascetic  anchorites  appear ;  the  con- 
quered earth  is  given  to  the  priests.  The  pastoral  sacrifices  of 
milk  and  butter  and  honey  give  place  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse 
by  the  warrior  races.  Then  with  no  transition  comes  the 
mystical  sacrifice  of  the  inner  man  by  the  priesthood,  the  god 
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of  the  shepheids  being  eclipsed  by  the  god  of  the  priests,  who 
is  himself  at  once  8aai£c«  and  victim.  The  Vedas  confound 
all  these  changes  in  the  same  antiquity,  but  this  is  the  spirit  of 
the  East.  No  doubt  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  man 
to  seek  the  solution  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  questions 
from  the  moment  he  comes  into  being ;  not  only  the  Vedas,  but 
the  Zend-Avesta  and  the  Eddas,  give  proof  of  tJiis  inextinguish- 
able curiosity, 

■  But  in  the  Vedas  the  evidences  of  two  distinct  ages  are  marked 
by  peculiar  traits ;  the  localities  ore  different,  a  new  scene  opens 
for  a  new  god.  The  continual  image  of  the  floods  announces  a 
change  of  dweUing ;  the  people  have  come  down  from  the 
mountains,  they  have  reached  the  shores  of  the  gulfs.  And  to 
the  revelation  by  Light,  is  added  tbe  revelation  of  the  Infinite 
by  the  Ocean.  The  primitive  sea,  not  yet  profaned  by  an  oar ; 
a  living  desert,  over  which  no  voyager  has  ever  passed ;  an 
immeasurable  Being,  breathing  like  some  giant,  now  roaring, 
now  murmuring,  now  silent,  now  disturbed,  appears  asleep, 
and  seeming  to  create  as  it  dreams.  The  new  gcd  sprang  out 
of  its  bosom,  all  the  harmonies  of  Brahma  are. with  the  Ocean; 
he  calls  himself  the  firetbom  of  the  waters,  he  floats  from 
Eternity  in  the  wet  calyx  of  a  lotus ;  bis  eyes  are  like  the 
water-liiy.  His  woid,  exhaled  from  the  midst  of  the  shoreless 
sea,  passes  by  like  the  breeze,  the  soul  of  all  things ;  it  is  received 
by  three  recluses,  children  of  the  waters.  His  thought  poises 
itself  on  the  everlastingly  peaceful  waves,  and  the  ^g  of  the 
world  floats  as  the  brood  of  the  invisible  halcyon.  Compare 
these  harmonies  with  those  of  the  preceding  religion,  and  they 
become  still  more  striking ;  for  Brahma,  far  from  being  devonred 
by  the  thirst  of  Indra,  suffices  in  himself;  always  full,  always 
satisfled,  principle  of  all  things,  he  is  mingled  with  all  things, 
03  the  sail  with  the  sea  water. 

If  Indra  has  some  resemblance  to  Jehovah,  Brahma  has 
none.  Instead  of  the  fiat  Ivx  of  creation,  the  Indian  Genesis 
is  bom  of  a  reverie  of  the  Infinite,  tuned  to  the  murmurs  of 
the  eternal  waves ;  the  thoughts  of  this  great  soul  of  the  ocean 
rise  audible,  unfold  themselves,  sink  one  into  the  other ;  without 
activity,  without  wiU ;  overwhelmed  with  an  infinite  languor, 
the  spirit  of  the  waters  half  wakes ;  its  sweet  lotus^yes  open 
to  the  light,  and  in  the  look  cast  on  itself  it  produces  all 
the  types  of  the  visible  universe ;  then  it  slumbers  anew,  it 
ebbs,  fades  away,  and  the  whole  universe  falls  again  into 
nothing.  It  is  thus  by  contemplation  that  the  great  cenobite, 
father  of  spirits,  produces  from  within  to  without  the  body  of 
the  world  on  the  mould  of  the  SooL 
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The  Indian  genius  excels  all  others  in  exhibiting  the  medi- 
tations of  this  gteat  solitary  befoie  he  commenced  his  work. 
"  Looking  around  him,  the  Spirit  sees  nothing  but  himself 
and  ha  is  seized  with  fear;  this  is  why  man  is  always  afraid 
when  he  is  alone.  However,  he  thinks,  ^iVhy  should  1  fearT 
there  is  nothing  outside  of  me  ...  .  and  this  terror  departs 
from  him  :  but  he  feels  no  joy ;  this  is  why  man  is  sad  when  he 
is  alone."  To  terror  succeeds  desire ;  he  wishes  for  another; 
and  this  desire,  scarcely  bom,  becomes  the  germ  of  all  things. 
God  incarnates  himself  under  the  form  of  the  world  ;  the  sun 
is  his  look,  the  winds  are  his  breath;  the  rays,  his  hair;  the 
earth,  his  feet ;  the  holy  books,  his  word. 

Creation  thus  begun,  he  passes  through  every  degree  of  exist- 
ence, from  the  infinitely  great  to  the  infinitely  little.  Thus,  in 
producing  the  visible  world,  he  divides  and  limits  himself.  TTin 
parte  are  divided  among  the  various  forms  of  his  creatures,  like 
the  membere  of  the  sacred  cow  on  the  oltai  of  the  shepherds ; 
whence  the  idea  that  the  world  is  a  permanent  sacrifice  of  the 
EtemaL  The  Infinite  sufTera  in  the  bounds  of  the  finite,  the 
Spirit  has  his  passion  in  the  ties  of  the  body.  The  Ancient  of 
Days  offers  himself  to  himself  each  day  in  oblation.  First  form 
of  the  mystical  sacrifice,  in  which  the  god  is  at  once  the  priest 
and  the  victim. 

If  the  life  of  the  universe  is  explained  by  this  Spirit,  the 
principle  of  all  things.  Death  is  represented  as  the  work  of 
another  god  who  destroys  all  that  Uie  creative  god  produces. 
From  the  religion  of  the  patriarchs  this  god  has  preserved  the 
trait  of  constat  hunger  and  thirst ;  this  Indian  Saturn  feeds 
even  on  himself.  By  him  the  leaves  decay,  youth  becomes  old 
age,  the  river  loses  itself  in  the  ocean,  the  year  wanes  in  autumn. 
If  he  were  left  to  himself  the  worid  would  soon  come  to  an  end. 
Sut  a  third  god  appears,  a  restorer,  a  mediator,  who  transforms 
all  to  restore  aU.  Thus,  creation,  destruction,  revival,  three 
forms  of  the  universal  existence,  are  represented  in  India  by 
three  persons  in  the  same  Being :  Brahma,  Siva,  Vishnu.  First 
form  of  tlio  Trinity,  it  b  the  tripod  upon  which  stand  all  the 
religions  of  antiquity. 

Incarnation,  Sacrifice  of  God,  Trinity  :  thus  the  Gospel  is  not 
only  prophesied  by  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Hebrews,  but  by 
that  of  the  entire  human  race ;  so  that  the  spiritual  tree  which 
to-day  overshadows  the  vorld  was  already  enclosed  in  the  first 
germ  which  was  sown  in  the  furrow  of  chaos. 

The  dominant  and  almost  exclusive  trait  of  this  first  religious 
philosophy  is  the  sentiment  of  tke  Being.-  One,  Sovereign, 
Inalienable,  from  which  all  emanates,  and  into  which  these 
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divine  persons  enter  as  Boon  ss  separated.  This  profound  con- 
science of  (he  Being  in  Iteelf,  of  the  Absolute,  the  Infinite,  is 
the  foundation-stone  of  civil  society ;  and  the  question  where  the 
history  of  the  religions  ought  to  commence  ia  here  for  the  second 
time  resolved.  India  has  beyond  all  made  what  may  be  called 
the  Declaration  of  the  Sights  of  the  Being ;  it  is  this  which 
marks  its  function  in  history,  all  dogmas  being  only  a  con- 
sequence of  this  first  credo  at  Humanity  in  Infinite  Lifa 

This  divine  I,  this  society  of  the  Infinite  with  himself,  is  the 
foundation,  the  root  of  all  life,  all  history,  of  every  religion, 
every  individual  society ;  since  this  conscience  of  the  Ztemal 
fills  up  all  duration,  so  that  it  is  impossihle  to  go  beyond  it 
without  falling  into  the  void.  This  snpreme  unity  absorbs  all, 
how  will  it  give  birth  to  polytheism  %  But  we  must  quit  the 
hymn  for  the  narrative,  the  Vedas  for  the  Epics,  the  Orpbena 
of  India  for  its  Homer. 


Se&  3. — Indian  Beligiim  in  iU  relation  with  Epie  Poetry. 

India,  like  Greece,  has  two  principal  poems — the  Eamayana 
and  the  Hnba-bharata.  The  lesser  of  these  two  poems  numbers 
at  least  30,000  verses.  Their  form  defies  analysis.  It  is  like 
some  vast  virgin  forest  where  there  are  no  main  roads,  but 
a  thousand  paUkS  branching  out  in  all  directions.  Their  exu- 
berance can  only  be  compared  to  that  Indian  tree  of  which  the 
blanches  falling  to  the  earth  strike  root,  and  spring  up  to 
become  trees  ^emselvee,  repeating  the  process  indefinitely. 
Quinet  proceeds  to  consider: — I.  The  relations  of  this  poetry 
with  the  author;  IL  With  religion;  HI.  With  nature  in  Asia; 
rv.  With  the  civil  institutions  and  the  geneisl  history  of 
India. 

I.  The  name  of  the  poet  ia  Valmiki,  and  everything  indicates 
that  he  belonged  to  the  priestly  caste.  To  prepare  himself  for 
his  work  be  retires  into  the  depths  of  a  sacred  forest,  where  at 
the  bottom  of  a  valley  he  has  a  snnctuary.  Ue  makes  abla- 
tions in  the  divine  waters  of  Tomosa.  His  disciples  bring  his 
religious  vestments  to  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  when  he 
comes  out  of  the  floods,  his  stainless  spirit  is  ready  faithfully  to 
reproduce  the  imperishable  im^es  that  the  gods  wish  to  imprint 
upon  it 

Scarcely  has  ho  completed  his  preparation  by  prayer  and 
fasting,  when  Brahma  descends  and  visits  him  in  his  leafy  hut. 
Valmiki  prostrates  himself  before  the  god,  then  offers  him  a  seat. 
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and  after  liaving  washed  hia  feet,  invokes  him  by  the  Eternal 
Saltation.  Bmhraa  then  orders  him  to  sing  Bama,  the  hero  of 
the  warrior  caste. 

Thus  this  poem  at  the  opening  is  an  act  of  worship.  It  is  a 
sacerdotal  epic,  differing  in  this  from  an;  that  have  ever  arisen 
among  the  Greek,  Roman,  or  modem  civilisations.  In  the 
Bamayana  and  the  Maha-hharata  it  is  not  a  question  of  an 
artist  and  his  work,  but  of  a  god,  a  priest^  a  sanctuary,  a 
solemn  ceremonial,  the  offering  of  harmonious  language ;  and 
these  epics  are  placed  in  the  ranks  of  the  sacred  books.  He 
who  reads  them  is  promised  deliverance  from  his  sins,  and 
exemption  from  all  evil  in  the  person  of  his  son  and  grandson. 
If  by  cliancB  a  slave  should  hear  them,  he  would  thereby  be 
ennobled.  This  poetry  bom  of  the  inspiration  of  a  priestly 
caste  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Indian  civilisation. 

Instead  of  proceeding  at  once  to  execute  his  divine  commis- 
sion, Valmiki  spends  a  long  time  in  meditating  over  the  beauty, 
the  nobility  of  his  hero, — this  forms  his  first  poem.  Still  longer 
does  he  meditate  over  the  general  plan  of  the  work ;  rising  into 
the  serene,  and  then  lovingly  contemplating  the  perfeetiou  of  a 
poem  which  will  be  a  marvellous  ocean  filled  with  all  the  pearls 
of  the  Vedas. 

When  completed  it  is  made  known  to  the  world  by  two  dis- 
ciples, young  men  of  illustrious,  not  to  say  divine  origin,  who, 
coming  and  falling  down  at  Valmiki's  feet,  are  taught  the  poem 
of  Kama.  They  go  from  court  to  court,  from  temple  to  temple, 
repeating  the  poem,  but  only  to  kings,  warriors,  and  priests ;  it 
is  not  permitted  to  Soudraa  to  hear  such  words.  These  Indian 
rhapsodists  resemble  the  minstrels  of  the  Middle  Age  wandering 
from  castle  to  castle  singing  the  songs  of  Arthur  and  of  Charle- 
mague. 

For,  like  those  roroauuts,  the  subject  of  both  the  Indian  epics 
is  a  religious  war.  Like  the  knights  of  chivalry,  their  heroes  go 
ont  to  succour  hermits,  priests,  and  mclnses,  whose  altars  and 
monasteries  are  menaced  by  a  strange  people.  The  life  they 
reveal  is  an  anticipation  of  Catholic  civilisation.  The  analogy 
would  be  complete  but  for  one  difference.  In  the  East,  pan- 
theism :^God  confounded  with  creation ;  in  the  West : — the 
personality  of  God  distinct  from  the  Universe.  This  is  the  abyss 
that  separates  the  two  worlds,  and  it  is  more  profound  than 
the  ocean  which  divides  them. 

IL  If  we  look  now  at  the  relations  of  the  Indian  epic  with  Beli- 
gion  we  shall  be  struck  with  an  extraordinary  fact,  one  the  like 
of  which  wo  shall  not  find  in  any  other  literature.  All  the  heroes 
of  these  poems  are  incarnate  gods,  who  have  consented  to  assume 
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the  forms  and  the  sorrowB  of  humanity.  To  raise  the  universe 
from  its  fall  God  becomes  ihbd,  suffers,  groans,  weeps,  fights, 
accepts  every  cnndition  of  human  hfe,  even  deatli  itself.  And 
this  is  not  only  true  of  the  principal  hero ;  follow  out  any 
character,  and  in  the  end  you  discover  that  he  ia  a  god. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  gods  thus  dwell  in  men,  they  are 
also  seen  in  heaven  in  their  own  particular  domains.  God  being 
everywhere,  and  immediately  present,  incarnates  himself  at  once 
in  several  heroes,  in  a  family,  in  a  whole  race  of  men.  He  con- 
verses with  himself,  he  seeks  himself,  pursues  himself,  hardly 
leaving  any  place  for  Humanity  to  act  or  to  develop.  All  is  in 
motion  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  infinite  Person,  who  ever- 
lastingly transforms  himself  in  each  creature,  in  the  blade  of 
grass,  the  wave  of  the  river,  the  prince  of  the  serpents,  the 
king  of  men,  so  that  the  bero  of  the  epic  is  really  the  hero  of 
pantheism. 

III.  These  poems  trace  not  only  the  history  of  beliefs,  but 
they  paint  to  the  life  the  physical  appearance  and  climate  of 
Upper  Asia.  They  attempt  to  explain,  hy  colossal  and  artless 
images,  tlio  origin  and  history  of  the  natural  objects  around 
them.  One  of  the  most  famous  fragments  of  the  poem  is  the 
birth  of  the  Ganges.  Under  the  boldest  and  most  resplendent 
imagery,  the  river,  still  preserving  its  natural  form,  is  repre- 
sented as  possessing  a  mind,  a  will,  a  soul  of  its  own.  Another 
original  trait  of  the  Indian  epic  is  the  intimate  alliance  between 
man  and  animal  society.  The  wise  king  of  the  vultures,  the 
bold  chief  of  the  apes,  the  prudent  king  of  the  serpents,  bind 
themselves  by  treaties  with  the  king  of  men ;  Humanity  does 
not  seem  yet  to  command  subject  nature  in  an  absolute  manner, 

IV.  If,  from  the  examination  of  religion  and  nature,  we  wish 
to  have  a  picture  of  civil  and  domestic  life,  we  must  enter  into 
the  great  city  Ayodhya,  founded  by  Many,  king  of  men.  This 
Indian  Troy  is  described  in  the  glowing  hyperbole  of  the  East. 

In  this  abode  of  asceticism  strange  dynasties  of  kings  slowly 
Bucceed  each  other,  each  of  whom  lives  ages  upon  ages.  On 
their  knees,  motionless,  with  hands  outstretched  towards  heaven, 
they  seem  to  typify  ages  of  prayers  and  contemplations.  Each 
people  thus  sums  up  its  memories  in  imaginary  chiefs  made  in  its 
own  image.  In  India  the  first  kings  are  ascetic  figures,  who, 
after  having  evoked  from  the  depths  of  the  forests  the  first 
forms  of  civil  society,  preserve  their  empires  by  the  solo  power 
of  meditation.  To  make  the  revolutions  of  the  world  thna 
depend  on  the  collectedness  of  a  spirit  is  one  of  the  noblest 
features  of  this  poetry. 
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Above  the  king  is  the  prieat,  dwelling  aometimea  in  the 
deptha  of  the  forest,  sometimes  in  a  monastic  cell.  On  every 
important  occasion  the  king  visits  him,  and,  prostrating  himself 
at  his  feet,  asks  counsel.  So  great  is  the  power  of  the  macera- 
tions of  these  priests  that  the  gods  theniaelves  fear  to  be  out- 
shone by  such  virtues. 

To  them  the  hero  blindly  submits ;  he  is  their  pupil  and 
instrument  To  be  humble  and  courteous,  to  obey  the 
Brahmins  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Vedas,  to  receive  their 
instruction  as  the  drink  of  immortality  ;  these  are  great  virtues 
with  the  Indian  hero. 

The  relations  of  the  warrior  and  the  Indian  priest  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  the  valiant  knight  and  the  hermit  in  the  romaunta 
of  the  Round  Table.  Fercival  le  Gallois,  Lancelot  du  Lac,  Tristan, 
lead  the  same  kind  of  life  as  Rama,  Bhaiata,  and  the  other 
heroes  of  the  Indian  mce.  Like  them  they  pursue  an  ideal 
of  moiul  perfection  under  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Groal  Both 
races  of  heroes  live  lives  of  perpetual  maceration  ;  only  instead  of 
arming  himself  against  the  seductions  of  his  heart,  the  Indian 
has  to  bo  on  his  guard  against  the  seductions  of  nature. 

The  king  of  the  gigantic  city  supplicates  beaven  for  posterity ; 
the  Supreme  Divinity  descends  and  incarnates  Himself  in  four 
eons.  They  are  brought  up  by  the  priests,  who  instruct  them 
in  the  Ved^,  and  at  a  given  time  request  the  old  king  that  they 
may  be  sent  to  war  against  the  king  of  the  infidels.  The  father 
hesitates,  but  finally  yields  to  the  orders  of  the  priest&  The 
young  men  receive  enchanted  arms,  among  which  is  a  bow  none 
can  bend.  In  a  truly  Homeric  scene,  Rama  breaks  this  bow. 
You  might  almost  fancy  a  page  of  the  Greek  poet  had  fallen  in 
India  out  of  the  perfumed  casket  of  Alexander.  After  a  series 
of  combats,  the  glorious  Rama  is  exiled  by  his  father,  misled  by 
unfounded  suspicions.  Death  at  last  appears  approaching,  and 
the  venerable  monarch  falls  a  prey  to  bitter  remorse. 

Bama  is  meanwhile  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  forests,  the 
mountains,  and  the  rivers.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  sen- 
sitiveness to  Nature  is  entirely  modern ;  but  here  is  a  poem, 
perhaps  three  thousand  years,  old,  which  supposes  a  tender  inti- 
macy between  Uan  and  Nature  beyond  anything  realised  in  the 
present  day. 

Ravished  by  this  love,  Rama  passes  ages  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy, 
delighting  in  the  perfumes,  the  silence  of  these  vii^in  foreste. 
The  prince  with  the  lotus  eyea  has  for  companion  Sito,  his 
spouse,  who  resembles  the  moon  emerging  from  the  shadows  of 
the  forest,  and  to  whom  he  discourses  concerning  the  sweet,  the 
loving  river  Ganges. 

This  portion  of  the  poem  might  bear  comparison  with  tho 
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coDTeTsations  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  of  to 
the  reveries  of  TrieUn  and  Yaeult  in  the  old  feudal  poet&  But 
Asiatic  poetry  is  distinguished  from  the  modem  poetry  of  the 
West  by  the  way  in  which  human  love  is,  as  it  were,  buried  in 
the  love  of  nature.  Sita  is  only  one  of  the  ornaments  of  nature, 
only  one  flower  more  hidden  in  the  Bai;red  forest.  Kama,  the 
faidiful  representative  of  the  genius  of  the  Hindoo  races,  mingles 
voluptuousness  with  asceticism.  He  refuses  the  empire  that  he 
may  give  himself  to  the  sole  contemplation  of  the  loveliness  of 
nature.  Thus  the  Indian  people  have  withdrawn  from  history 
and  the  real  world,  that  they  may  yield  themselves  to  this 
fascination.  They  too  have  refused  the  diadem  of  Asia.  More 
than  once,  and  always  in  vain,  history  has  sought  to  provoke 
them  to  come  out  of  their  valley,  but  they  have  refused  to  quit 
the  enchantress;  the  whole  world  passes  before  them,  and 
every  human  race  has  visited  them  in  turn,  but  none  have  ever 
been  able  to  tear  them  from  their  ecstasy. 

Asceticism  has  been  the  principle  of  the  poetry  of  India  aod 
of  the  West  in  the  Middle  Age,  because  in  both  societies  it  has 
been  a  principle  of  civilisation.  As  the  fothers  of  the  Tbebaid 
at  the  time  of  the  seductions  of  the  Komau  Empire,  the  Indian 
heroes  closed  their  eyes  and  ears  to  the  lustre  and  noise  of  the 
sensible  world  ;  they  maintain  in  themselves  the  conscience  of 
humanity,  in  danger  of  being  stifted  at  its  birth  by  the  delights  of 
an  exuberant  sensuality.  The  macerations  of  this  priestly  people 
in  the  garden  of  Upper  Asia  is  only  the  protest  of  Mind  bent 
on  establishing  an  equilibrium  between  matter  and  spirit  On 
this  first  combat  depended  all  the  others.  Should  man  be  the 
master  or  the  slave  of  nature )  The  sainte  who,  at  the  origin 
of  Christian  civilisation,  fought,  as  the  hydra  or  the  Python 
reborn,  the  instincts  of  pagan  nature,  were  the  Hercules  and 
Theseus  of  modem  humanity. 

It  would  seem  as  if  Indian  society  could  never  have  known 
youth,  so  full  is  its  earliest  poem  of  philosophical  reflec- 
tions, and  of  sentiments  which  should  be  bom  at  periods  far 
distant  one  from  the  other.  The  epic  of  Yalmiki  sums  up  the 
genius  of  a  people  who  have  gone  through  every  phase,  and 
worn  out  all  the  doctrines  of  social  life  :  cosmogony,  genesis, 
traditions  which  attest  the  infancy  of  human  intelligence, 
memorials  of  the  struggles  of  two  primitive  races,  monuments 
of  the  formation  of  the  Indian  people,  sentiments  of  melancholy, 
of  tendemess,  reveries  of  a  society  already  satiated  with  itself, 
schools  of  philosophy,  scepticism,  irony,  metaphysical  sects, 
royalty  of  logicians,  mark  of  a  religion  and  a  civilisation  in  its 
decline  :  and  alt  this  mingled  and  placed  one  over  the  other 
just  as  the  diverse  epochs  of  nature  are  seen  in  the  same  moun- 
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tain  from  the  primitiTe  lock  to  the  nev  flower  and  the  insect 
juBt  bom.  Here  is  a  case  in  which,  contrary  to  that  of  the 
Iliad,  we  have  a  great  epic  which  is  clearly  not  the  work  of  one 
man  hut  of  many  generations. 

These  poets  of  the  Ganges  are  possessed  by  their  subject 
rather  than  possesaoia  of  it.  Wandering  across  immensity,  they 
add  episode  to  episode,  so  that  the  issue  of  theii  composition  is 
only  possible  in  eternity.  Their  style  is,  like  the  action  of  their 
poems,  as  rich  in  precious  stones  as  the  sides  of  the  Himalayas. 
Accustomed  to  the  dim  light  of  our  northern  lands,  ws  are 
dazzled  by  the  prodigal  treasures  of  Oriental  eloquence.  It  is 
not  rare  to  find  in  these  poems  for  one  object  well-nigh  fifty 
comparisons  accumulated,  crushing  out  life  under  the  weight 
of  simile.  Yet  at  times  the  expression  becomes  simple,  naked, 
Budden.  It  is  as  if  you  wandered  at  hazard  in  a  forest,  its 
depths  resounding  only  with  the  murmurs  of  living  nature ; 
Toiceless  phantoms,  winged  reptiles,  flit  confusedly  across  the 
quivering  branches ;  horror  increases.  Suddenly  you  discover 
steps  in  these  solitudes ;  a  cry  rises  close  by,  the  cry  of  a  man 
like  yourself. 

Sec.  4. — Indian  Pantheiem  in  its  relation  to  the  IntlHulioh 
of  the  Family  and  of  Cade. 

In  a  society  formed  upon  the  idea  of  a  divinity,  which 
onvelops  it  on  all  sides,  which  it  hears,  feels,  tastes  in  every- 
thing, a  man  must  remain  motionless;  he  dare  not  kill  an  insect, 
since  God  dwells  even  in  the  creature  of  a  day.  If  the  Indian 
]ieople  ore  but  the  incarnation  of  the  Eternal  in  human  society, 
why  should  a  man  struggle,  why  should  be  try  to  substitute  his 
private  will  for  that  of  the  Being  who  lives  in  the  State  I  A 
society  thus  formed  will  hardly  resolve  even  to  struggle  in  its 
own  defence ;  it  will  be  conquered  as  soon  as  it  is  known ; 
patient  matter  in  the  hand  of  its  god,  its  natural  condition  is 
never  to  belong  to  itself  No  great  name  will  arise  in  such  a 
society,  for  Alexander  himself  would  have  left  no  impression  on 
this  human  ocean.  The  family  is  absorbed  in  its  chief,  the  chief 
in  his  caste,  the  caste  in  God.  Not  only  individuals,  but  even 
generations  will  not  be  distinguished  from  each  other ;  there 
will  be  no  division  but  that  of  castes,  which  being  to-day  what 
they  ever  were,  will  go  back  into  the  infinite ;  so  that  India  has 
no  more  history  than  the  bananas  of  its  valleys  or  the  floods  of 
the  Pacific  Such  a  society  is  to  modem  man  what  the  vege- 
table world  is  to  the  animal,  the  cryptogram  to  the  worm  of  tbe 
earth. 

And  yet  the  constitution  of  Indian  society  bears  traces  of  all 
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its  former  confusions,  and  its  past  ia  fully  recounted  in  its  laws. 
The  lending  idea  in  this  first  constitution  of  Oriental  humanity 
is  that  it  has  been  granted  by  God  himself.  Its  law  has  been 
revealed  aa  that  of  Sinai ;  not,  however,  in  the  midst  of  thunder, 
but  in  the  silence  of  ascetic  contemplation.  Old  men  approach 
an  anchorite  plunged  in  meditation.  They  ask  him  in  the  name 
of  new-born  man  to  teach  them  the  law  ;  the  hermit  reveals  to 
them  the  commandmeDts  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  after  which  he 
declares  to  tliem  that  he  is  this  Being,  incarnate,  under  the  form 
of  the  sage  Mann ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  god  of  India  is 
also  its  Moses ;  and  from  this  pantheism,  so  naively  inscribed  in 
its  law,  spring  out  at  once  all  the  leading  traits  of  Oriental 
society. 

In  appearance  this  law  is  singularly  gentla  Relations  one  of 
another,  every  animate  and  inanimate  being  is  to  be  respected 
as  a  member  of  the  gteat  family  of  God.  The  life  of  a  bird,  an 
antelope,  a  horse,  is  estimated  according  to  the  rank  it  occupies 
in  tbe  universal  hierarchy.  Woman  is  protected,  but  only  by 
the  same  title  aa  the  flowers,  the  gazelles,  the  morning  dew. 
They  have  in  some  sort  a  poetic  riglit ;  the  law  honouring  them, 
treating  them  as  the  graceful  in  creation.  If  in  the  West  the 
union  of  Christ  and  his  Church,  one,  indivisible,  is  the  spiritual 
figure,  the  principle  of  Christian  marriage ;  the  multiple  union 
of  God  and  Nature,  the  innumerable  and  equally  legitimate 
espousals  of  Brahma,  are  the  figure  and  religious  principle  of 
Oriental  marriage.  What  renders  the  institution  of  polygamy 
sacred  is  nothing  but  this  principle  of  pantheism  applied  to  the 
idea  of  the  family ;  and  if  we  follow  out  this  thought,  we  find 
that  just  as  in  tlie  marriage  of  God  with  Nature  the  first  is 
everything,  the  latter  only  appearance,  nothing,  in  fact ;  bo  in 
this  sad  Oriental  family  the  head  absorbs  all  existence  and 
rights ;  the  mother  and  children  are  really  nothing  before  )iim- 

From  a  more  general  point  of  view,  the  institution  of  the 
family  in  the  East  has  known  only  the  reign  of  the  father.  The 
Jehovah  of  the  old  alliance,  without  posterity,  without  com- 
panion, sole  dispenser,  sole  possessor  of  tlie  heavenly  patrimony, 
gives  the  character  of  the  father  in  the  human  family  of  anti- 
quity ;  he  alone  has  the  fulness  of  the  social  life,  not  having,  ao 
to  speak,  either  wife  or  children,  all  being  alike  slaves  before 
him.  Therefore  it  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  right  to  say  that  the 
Son  of  Man  came  into  the  world  with  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
cradle  of  Bethlehem.  The  family  completed  itself  on  earth  as 
in  heaven  ;  the  persons  of  the  woman  and  the  child  became 
inviolably  consecrated  on  earth  at  the  moment  that  the  peraona 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit  eat  down  in  heaven  by  the  side  of 
the  Father. 
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Caste  is  the  real  family  in  Asia,  and  the  peculiar  feature  in 
Oriental  law.  No  one  can  go  out  of  the  caste  in  which  he  was 
bom,  each  caste  has  its  own  peculiar  virtues ;  a  condition  of 
things  which  supposes  the  existence  of  several  slates,  one  lying 
upon  the  other,  just  as  one  strata  lies  over  the  other  in  the 
inert  clay.  How  is  it  that  those  who  are  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
ladder  have  accepted  the  position  1  A  principle,  uncontested  by 
all,  has  alone  been  able  to  give  a  sanction  to  such  an  extvaor- 
dinary  state  of  things. 

The  existence  of  a  warrior  class  clearly  indicates  conquest ; 
but  has  this  condition  of  things  come  about  by  violence  alone  t 
We  know  what  conquest  is  in  the  West ;  we  have  known  in  out 
day  what  that  terrible  news  implies :  "  The  battle  is  lost" 
Why  at  this  cry  does  a  shudder  tun  through  the  heartJ  why 
do  men  of  iron  weepT  Not  merely  for  the  cities  lost,  for  the 
harvests  destroyed,  for  the  lives  lost.  These  things  are  reparable. 
What  makes  the  anj^uish  is  the  thought  that  a  people  has  become 
the  property,  the  thing  of  another ;  that  it  has  lost  its  law,  its 
social  life,  its  moral  personality,  its  rank  in  the  human  race. 

And  this,  rarely  now  the  case  in  the  'West,  was  always  the 
fate  of  the  conquered  nation  in  the  East  For  them  there  was 
no  Benamanee,  a  people  defeated  was  a  people  dead ;  the  con- 
querors sat  upon  the  corpse  of  the  captive  nation,  decapitated  it 
socially,  and  caste  was  formed.  Henceforth  the  enslaved  became 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  the  fall  coming  not 
only  upon  their  children,  but  upon  their  children's  children 
through  all  generations.  Their  dejection  is  so  profound  that 
they  foiget  that  they  belonged  to  themselves ;  their  language 
alters ;  little  by  little  they  become  a  phantom  of  a  people, 
without  thought,  memories,  or  hopes,  and  end  in  being,  so  to 
speak,  a  dumb  race.  Chained  one  to  the  other,  they  cannot 
marry  legitimately ;  giving  birth  to  a  posterity  worse  than  them- 
selves, they  profit  little  from  the  chongelessness  about  them, 
since  they  alone  are  dragged  lower  and  lower  by  an  ever  con- 
tinuous fall  India,  Persia,  Egypt  are  seated  on  peoples  thus 
overthrown,  living  caryatides  who  never  reject  the  burden. 

To  say  that  conquest  is  the  cause  of  caste  is  only  to  throw  the 
question  back  a  step,  not  to  answer  it  Conquest  has  in  Asia 
alone  produced  its  full  results,  because  pantheism  has  been  the 
religion  of  Asia.  As  it  established  polygamy  in  the  family,  so 
pantheism  has  established  caste  in  the  state.  Oriental  society 
is  formed  on  the  image  of  ita  god ;  the  priestly  caste  is  hia 
mouth,  the  warrior  caste  his  shoulders,  the  trading  castes  his 
thighs,  the  labouring  castes  his  feet.  As  in  the  physical  incar- 
nation, eo  in  this  social  genesis  the  divine  suffers  a  series  of 
degradations.     As  in  the  divine  nature  there  are  three  gods,  in 
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some  sense  inimical  to  each  other,  so  in  the  human  family  there 
are  tlitee  divisions.  From  this  social  unity  the  industrial  class 
is  excluded,  since  pantheism  places  all  those  who  labour  or  till 
the  ground  in  the  position  of  persons  who  attack  or  destroy  the 
divine  being  in  one  or  other  of  his  forms.  Worst  kind  of 
slavery,  in  which  a  people  cannot  live  without  work,  cannot 
work  without  sin,  cannot  sin  without  being  cast  out  of  the  civil 
law.  And  since  the  doctrine  itself  is  port  of  God,  it  can  only 
be  communicated  to  those  who  are  pure ;  so  thnt  the  holy 
books  are  eternally  closed  to  those  who  most  need  them.  To 
take  away  hope  from  earth,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  dose 
heaven. 

To  reform  these  social  inequalities  the  nature  of  the  god 
worshipped  must  be  reformed,  by  the  proclamation  of  his  abso- 
lute indivisibility.  In  like  manner  you  could  not  alter  family 
law  in  India  without  overturning  dogma,  or  change  the  dogma 
without  overturning  the  family.  Religious  history  in  Oriental 
antiquity  is  a  continual  dismemberment  of  God,  followed  by 
an  increasing  dismemberment  of  society ;  when  at  last  inferior 
gods  begin  to  crowd  on  to  the  scene,  then  we  find  the  inferior 
races  outside  the  sovereign  unity,  and  castes  alienated  from  the 
state,  becoming  as  numerous  as  industries  and  families. 

What  confirms  this  idea  is,  that  where  pantheism  ceases  to 
reign,  caste  is  not  found ;  as,  for  instance,  in  China.  Nay,  it 
would  seem  that  a  defeated  nation  which  maintained  its  belief 
in  the  Divine  Unity  could  not  thus  be  reduced.  Led  into 
captivity  again  and  again,  we  meet  the  Hebrew  people  every- 
where, their  hands  tied  behind  their  back,  scourf;ed  by  the  war- 
riors and  priests  of  Asia.  But  thouj;h  reduced  to  bodily  slavery, 
no  power  could  conquer  their  spirit  The  Hebrew  people  re- 
mained one,  indivisible,  unsubdued  as  iU  God.  It  is  never 
absorbed  into  any  society  that  conquers  it,  because  its  worship 
never  becomes  the  complement  of  any  other.  Its  personality, 
its  individuality,  has  been  saved  with  that  of  Jehovah ;  under 
this  divine  cuirass  it  has  resisted,  even  in  slavery,  all  the 
weight  of  the  East.  A  sublime  equality  shines  forth  amongst 
the  Hebrews ;  on  the  one  side  the  Eternal,  on  the  other  the 
Hebrew  people.  These  are  the  only  political  powers  in  the 
great  charter  of  Judiea.  Saul  comes  from  the  plough,  David 
from  the  sheepfold,  Amos  from  the  class  which  everywhere 
else  in  the  East  have  hardly  the  value  of  the  insect.  Equality 
of  all  before  the  King  of  heaven,  hero  is  the  constitution  from 
which  the  universal  religion  was  to  go  fortli.  How  could  the 
Christ  have  arisen  from  the  castes  of  India,  of  Persia,  of  Egypt ) 
The  God  of  equality  could  only  he  born  amongst  the  families 
of  Palestine,  already  on  one  level  under  the  law  of  the  Most 
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High.  That  which  was  true  of  the  Hebrew  people  alone  the 
Christ  has  extended  to  the  whole  earth ;  through  Him  every 
man  is  become  an  inhabitant  of  the  greater  Sion. 

Ab  long  as  pantheism  waa  the  Boul  of  the  Greek  religions  the 
remaina  of  caste  may  be  seen  in  the  "West.  But  a  great  change 
came.  The  priestly  caste  disappeared  with  the  divine  right. 
Man,  enamouied  more  with  himself  than  with  nature,  no  longer 
hesitated  to  drive  the  plough  into  tlie  bosom  of  Cybelo.  The 
Olympian  gods  form  one  family  under  one  sovereign  father. 
This  religious  sentiment  reflected  in  the  state  produces  the 
f/gaTiia,  the  brotherhood  or  political  family,  the  foundation  of 
the  Greek  democracy.  The  divine  areopagus  on  the  summits  of 
Olympus  is  repeated  in  every  Greek  city  ;  on  the  plan  of  this 
divine  society  is  formed  the  political  society  of  which  Pericles 
is  the  Jupiter. 

The  Roman  gods  ate,  on  the  contrary,  isolated  from  public 
life.  Their  originality  consists  in  being  penates,  captives  in 
the  interior  of  the  city  or  of  the  house.  Existing  in  couples, 
theso'  celestial  spouses  never  marry  below  their  rank ;  bom 
together,  the;  die  together ;  never  divorced,  in  their  existence  ia 
the  consecration  of  the  indissoluble  marriage  of  ancient  Roman 
society.  Each  family  has  its  own  rites,  its  own  priesthood,  its 
personal  worship,  its  guardian  Jupiter,  who,  aided  by  the  dog, 
watches  at  the  threshold  of  the  domicile.  The  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich  has  thus  his  Olympus  gathered  under  his  own  roof,  and 
private  worship  becomes  the  first  foundation  of  private  rights 
Ennobled  in  his  own  eyes  by  his  domestic  laret,  the  Roman 
plebeian  will  never  fall  to  the  rank  of  the  Indian  soudra.  As 
long  as  these  humble  genii,  crowned  with  rosemary  and  violets, 
smile  propitious  at  his  fireside,  he  feels  that  he  counts  for  aome- 
thing  in  the  world  of  spirits.  He  agitates,  rises,  struggles 
within  the  circle  of  the  laws,  without  revolting  or  submitting. 
He  only  despairs  when  Catiline  ^rame  him  that  the  familiar 
lares  wiU  no  longer  be  his.  As  long  as  these  rude  jmnaies  are 
seated  by  the  poor  man's  hearth,  the  rights  of  the  individual 
are  maintained  in  Rome,  and  caste  rendered  impossible.  From 
their  faithful  help  and  sympathy,  the  miserable  gatheis  fresh 
strength ;  and  as  often  as  he  returns  home  crushed  by  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Senate,  the  sight  of  these  patrons  of  his  fathers 
encourages  him  to  maintain  his  rights.  The  patricians  may  do 
their  utmost  to  destroy  these  divinities  of  plaster ;  they  cannot 
break  the  genius  of  tJie  individual  of  the  family,  or  bring  in 
Oriental  organisation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  that  the 
plebeian  may  triumph,  he  only  needs  to  recc^nise  his  basis  in 
tho  divine  world.  He  finds  it,  and  tho  discovery  changes  all ; 
from  tiiat  moment  the  usurpation  of  the  military  and  priestly 
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power  by  the  aiistocracy  is  its  weakness  rather  than  its  strength. 
The  democracy,  following  it  to  the  altar,  invades  all ;  and  in  the 
end  the  only  immortal  part  of  the  Roman  civilisation  is  just 
this  private  religion  translated  into  the  language  of  the  laws. 
What  in  reality  is  Roman  law,  if  not  the  accumulated  science 
of  the  domestic  lares  and  penatet  f 

The  Christ  is  born,  and  the  world  seems  to  fall  back  into  the 
Eastern  organisation.  Society  in  the  Middle  Age  seems  apparently 
a  reproduction  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  East.  And  its  inequali- 
ties seem  as  irremediable,  since  they  are  consecrated  by  the 
dogma  of  predestination.  The  small  number  of  the  electa  form- 
ing a  sort  of  heavenly  oligarchy,  is  the  sanction  of  terrestrial 
feudality ;  and  grace  without  merit  or  demerit  calls  for  the 
leign  of  good  pleasure  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  Under  such  a 
heaven  the  cry  of  subject  weakness  can  easily  be  silenced,  for 
why  should  men  complain  of  being  unequal  before  the  state 
when  they  are  unequal  before  God  I  Was  the  world  about  to 
return  to  its  ancient  servitude  t  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
approaching  equality,  since  the  sacerdotal  order  which  else- 
where divided  all,  in  Christianity  reconciled  all.  Everywhere 
else  was  inequality  ;  in  the  cloister  the  king  became  the  equal 
or  the  inferior  of  the  serf,  the  Frank  and  the  Roman  became 
brothers.  All  differences  of  position  or  birth  vanish  in  the 
modem  priesthood  at  the  same  time  tliat  all  the  gods,  great  and 
small,  lose  themselves  in  the  supreme  unity  of  the  Christian  God. 
Hierarchy  ceasing  in  heaven,  ceases  little  by  little  to  be  conse- 
crated on  earth ;  the  unity  which  reigns  among  the  persona  of 
the  celestial  family  esfjiblishes  itself  in  the  civil  family ;  from 
the  unity  of  God  is  bom  the  conscience  of  the  unity  of  the 

The  Catholic  priesthood,  as  instituted  by  Gregory  VIL,  was 
a  progress  on  that  of  the  Brahmins  and  of  the  Egyptians,  but  it 
was  not  less  a  caste,  since  no  one  could  quit  it  All  who  entered 
it  must  Bcjiarate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  human  families. 
Thus  the  principle  of  caste  under  an  indirect  form  has  been  pre- 
served in  all  societies  still  obedient  to  the  Church ;  and,  as  wo 
shall  see  later  on,  every  people  thus  imprisoned  has  in  vain 
struggled  for  full  possession  of  modem  liberties. 


Sbc.  5. — The  Indian  Drama  in  Us  relations  mith  Rdigion. 

The  dramatic  era  is  that  in  which  men  begin  to  discuss  their 
creeds.  As  long  as  man  accepts  his  creed  passively  there  is 
unity  and  inward  peace ;  it  is  only  when  by  doubt  he  enters 
into  a  struggle  with  the  Eternal  that  man  becomes  a  tragic  per- 
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sonaga  This  explains  two  things  which  have  not  been  noticed : 
first,  it  is  only  among  peoples  who  have  a  philosopliy  that 
there  is  any  drama ;  second,  that  they  appear  together  in  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence  at  the  same  time.  Sophocles  is  the 
contemporary  of  Socrates,  Shakespeare  of  Bacon,  Comeille  of 
Descarte3,Scbillerof  Kant;  and  nowhere  is  this  law  more  evident 
than  in  the  East,  if  we  consider  how  in  the  Indian  drama  religion 
is  changed  hy  the  nnited  liberties  of  art  and  philosophy,  the 
priesthood  appearing  eclipsed  by  the  monarchy,  and  degraded 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  buffoon  of  the  piece  is  nearly  always 
a  Brahmin. 

Pantheism,  regarded  strictly,  excludes  the  idea  of  drama. 
What  tragedy  can  break  out  in  the  bosom  of  this  God  every- 
where present,  in  whom  all  things  move  and  breathe,  and  who 
is  himself  the  only  personage  1  This  universe  being  only  an 
imaginary  spectacle  that  the  Supreme  Being  gives  himself, 
Nature,  the  grand  enchantress,  con  be  the  only  tragedian  that 
comports  with  such' a  religion.  From  this  principle  all  the 
forms  of  the  Indian  stage  are  derived ;  the  whole  universe  is 
the  scene ;  that  which  commences  on  earth  finishes  in  heaven. 
Sometimes  iu  the  piece  a  double  drama  is  enacted  ;  one  among 
the  gods,  the  other  among  men.  The  characters  are  mere  , 
phantoms  of  poetry,  while  the  gentleness  of  the  religious  law 
prevents  the  stage  from  being  the  scene  of  bloodshed,  so 
that  the  heroes  are  not  killed,  but  carried  off  in  the  moment 
of  difficulty  to  the  regions  of  eternal  peace.  The  Indian  drama 
offers  no  resemblance  to  that  of  Greece  or  Borne,  but  presents 
some  striking  analogies  to  the  fairy  Jmma  of  Calderon  and 
Shakespeare.  It  unites  the  serious  and  the  comic,  the  most 
exalted  poetry  with  the  most  subtle  irony.  It  anticipates,  in 
certain  respects,  the  Western  genius,  so  cleverly  does  it  rally  the 
exaltation  and  bombast  of  the  Oriental  genius.  Scenes  occur 
between  kings  and  their  buffoons  recalling  the  dialogues  of  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  Fanza. 

Instead  of  being  confined  as  in  the  Greek  to  the  chorus,  the 
lyric  inspiration  overflows  everywhere  in  the  Indian  drama.  It 
is  naturally,  however,  concentrated  in  some  monologues,  real 
hymns,  which  recall  the  choruBes  of  (Edipus  in  Colonus.  These 
songs  mark  as  with  diamond  columns  the  divisions  of  the  drama. 

A  continual  apotheosis  of  love,  the  Indian  theatre  receives 
from  pantheism  a  character  peculiar  to  itself.  Nature  becomes 
the  emblem,  the  image  of  the  person  loved,  who  is,  so  to  speak, 
hidden  under  all  the  forma  of  the  world.  Not  only  is  love  in 
the  Indian  drama  totally  difierent  from  what  it  is  in  the  Greek 
or  Boman  drama,  but  it  is  essentially  religious,  confounding  the 
person  loved  with  the  ideal  of  worship,  or  rather  with  the 
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visible  iufiiute.  Man,  plunged  into  the  abyss  of  lore,  cannot 
(lietinguisb  his  own  idol  from  the  universal  idol,  hence  his 
danger ;  for  Nature  herself,  palpitating  and  amorous,  nourishes 
and  excites  in  each  of  her  creatures  the  passion  abe  feelL 
Hence  one  source  of  the  pathetic  in  the  Lidian  drama,  tlie 
intense  love  of  man  for  living  nature.  This  rivalry  in  the 
heart  of  man  between  his  love  for  natural  objects  and  for  human 
beings,  if  not  the  subject  of  the  drama  of  S'akoontali,  is  at  least 
its  principal  charm.  The  young  girl  is  about  to  leave  the  forest 
in  which  she  has  been  born,  to  be  united  to  her  lover,  who  is 
the  king  of  the  country  ;  the  nymphs  of  the  forest  have  prepared 
garlands  for  the  bride,  when  just  before  she  leaves  her  faUier  a 
Brahmin  addresses  the  trees  and  the  sacred  forests,  telling  them 
S'akoontali  is  about  to  leave  them  ;  a  choir  of  invisible  voices 
bless  her  with  T^ture's  blessings  ;  S'akoontali  declares  that  at 
the  moment  of  parting  with  the  forest  her  strength  gives  way  ; 
a.  young  girl  cries  ;  "  Listen,  listen ;  the  forest  also  groans  as  the 
hour  of  separation  draws  nigh;  the  gazelle  refuses  the  grass 
gathered  for  her;  the  peacocks  no  more  disport  themselves  on 
the  green  turf ;  the  plants  in  the  woods  drop  their  wan  leaves, 
their  perfume  and  beauty  are  gone." 

ffakoontald. — 0  my  father  I  let  me  yet  apeak  to  this  mad- 
havi-flower  that  I  call  my  sister,  whose  red  clusters  shine  like  a 
flame  in  the  woods. 

The  Brahmin. — My  child,  I  know  thy  love  for  thia  plant. 

Sakoordald. — O  most  beautiful  of  plants,  receive  my  em- 
braces ;  let  thy  tendrils,  in  twining  themselves  around  me, 
return  my  caresses  !  From  this  day  forth,  notwithstanding  my 
absence,  I  shall  be  always  with  thea.  0  mj  father !  care  for 
this  plant  as  you  would  care  for  me. 

The  Brahmin. — I  will  marry  thy  dear  plant  to  its  betrothed, 
the  amra-tree,  which  even  now  scatters  his  perfume  around  her. 
Take  courage,  0  my  daugliter !  pursue  thy  journey. 

a'akoontald. — Ah  1  who  has  the  akirt  of  my  dress  I  what 
keeps  me  yet  I 

The  Brahmin. — It  is  the  fawn,  whose  lips  thou  hast  so  often 
healed  with  the  sacred  balm  when  they  have  been  cut  by  the 
sharp  grass;  the  little  roebuck  thou  hast  so  often  fed  from  thy 
hand  with  grains  of  syamaka.  It  would  follow  the  steps  of  ita 
benefactress. 

SakoonicUd. — Why  weep  for  me,  sweet  creature  t  I  must 
quit  our  common  home.  As  I  cared  for  thee  evec  since  thoa 
didst  love  thy  mother,  so  he  who  has  been  to  me  as  a  father  will 
give  tbee  nourishment  Go  away,  then ;  we  must  separata. 
(She  embraces  her  father.)     Tom  from  the  bosom  of  my  father. 
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as  the  yonng  tamala  tree  from  the  soil  of  the  Himalaya  moon- 
taina,  how  shall  I  be  able  to  grow  in  foreign  earth !  * 

Where  shall  we  find  anything  like  this  dialogue  between  man 
and  mute- nature  f  It  ie  only  possible  in  a  land  where  the  indi- 
vidual vegetates  unchangeable  in  his  caste  ;  where  society,  the 
family,  are  themselves  only  part  of  its  moral  vegetation. 

Of  all  the  characters  of  the  Indian  theatre,  S'akoontali  is  its 
best  and  noblest  representative.  As  Agamemnon,  or  Hamlet,  or 
Faust  represent  the  drama  in  other  lands,  this  young  girl  is  the 
type  of  the  whole  Indian  race.  Greek  and  Roman  polytheism 
can  offer  nothing  that  wears  a  sweetness  so  nearly  Christian. 


Sbo.  6. — Pkilo»ophy  in  iU  relatioai  with  Beligion — 


The  originality  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Ganges  is  summed 
up  in  the  question,  a  question  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  all 
its  systems — How  can  ^an  become  Godt  Excess  of  spiritual 
ambition  united  to  excess  of  humility,  is  the  characteristic  of 
Indian  thought.  For  while  man,  on  the  one  hand,  claims  to 
become  not  only  equal  to  God,  but  God  himself ;  on  the  other, 
this  arrogance  is  soon  disturbed  by  the  contrary  sentiment ;  he 
confesses  that  before  he  can  deify  himself  he  must  lose  all 
consciousness  of  himself,  before  he  adores  himself  he  must 
annihilate  himself ;  so  that  the  consummation  of  the  god  in  bim 
is  only  attained  when  there  remains  nothing  more  of  the  man. 
To  get  rid  of  all  the  ties  of  the  universe  ;  to  distinguish  himself 
from  Natura,  the  better  to  escape  metempsychosis  ;  to  close  the 
return  into  the  circle  of  finished  things;  to  take  flight  from  the 
region  of  sense  into  the  domain  of  the  immutable  ;  to  lose  him- 
self there,  to  vsnish  away  there ;  to  be  satisfied  with  ecstasy,  to 
be  lost  for  ever  in  an  eternal  quietism :  such  is  the  object  of 
the  sage  By  passive  contemplation  of  the  Being,  he  becomes 
Brahma;  whence  it  follows  that  the  less  conscience  he  has  of 
internal  movements  the  nearer  he  is  to  his  apotheosis.  The 
nascent  pride  of  Oriental  philosophy  is  hidden  under  an 
excess  of  disinterestedness  and  of  holy  indifference.  In  this 
and  in  its  historical  development  Indian  philosophy  finds  ana- 
logies in  the  Christian  world.  In  both  civilisations  the  duel  of 
faith  and  of  reason  has  in  many  respects  followed  the  same 
course.     At  first  Indian  philosophy  is  orthodox,  inimical  to 

'  For  t.  ba*Dtifal  tnnilation  of  tbii  Mmte,  Pkrtl;  in  Enjluh  *cns,  ••• 
Profeiinr  Manier  WillUm*'  "  S'aJcociutul,  or  tha  LMt  Biag.  Fnim  Iba  Saui- 
kritotK"^''-    "     '   "" 
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reason,  supporting  itself  on  the  Vedaa  as  interpreted  by  the 
saints ;  in  its  second  stage,  beginning  to  regard  itself  as  some- 
thing, it  undertakes  to  confirm  the  truths  of  religion.  Very 
soon,  under  the  breath  of  the  Indian  Descartes,  the  hosts  of 
material  gods  are  changed  into  abstractions  and  moral  faculties. 
Indra  with  his  three  heails,  and  the  more  subtle  trinity  of 
Brahma,  founded  on  the  idea  of  Being  in  itself,  of  its  creative 
word,  and  of  the  grand  soul  of  things,  both  become  mere  meta- 
physical abstractions.  Finally,  philosophy  revolts  against  dogma, 
cruehcs  tradition  into  powder,  peoples  the  world  with  sterile 
atoms ;  and,  furious  to  destroy  everything,  turns  at  last  against 
itself. 

Doubt  arrived  at  ite  last  limit,  faith  is  bom  again  of  spiritual 
death.  A  new  religion  springs  out  of  this  abyss  of  abstrac- 
tions ;  the  East  is  still  so  full  of  God  that  scepticism  only 
ends  there  by  giving  birth  to  the  New  Testament  of  India. 

In  its  most  extreme  departure  from  orthodoxy,  Indian 
doubt  retains  its  gods,  only  contesting  their  eternal  duration. 
When,  from  examination  after  examination,  philosophy  reached 
the  absolute  void,  instead  of  shrinking  from  the  abyss  like 
the  European  doubter,  the  Indian  went  on  until  he  arrived 
at  a  new  belief.  Outside  all  created  things,  outside  every 
form  or  limit,  beyond  light  and  darkness,  beyond  the  boundi 
of  all  thought,  he  found  a  God  who  bad  no  relation  with 
the  world.  Never  did  Christianity,  even  in  the  heart  of  the 
Middle  Age,  so  absolutely  anathematise  Matter.  To  the 
Oriental  the  visible  world  was  an  imposture;  he  wished  to 
tear  off  the  mask  that  covered  the  universe.  In  this  heroic 
age  of  philosophy  the  human  spirit  fought  quite  naked.  The 
butter  to  resist  matter,  it  began  by  planting  itself  in  the 
attitude  of  victory  at  the  last  confines  of  the-i  ideal.  Here, 
as  it  were,  at  the  antipodes  both  of  Nature  and  Tradition,  it 
found  another  heaven,  another  god  ;  for  out  of  the  last  efforts 
of  philosophy  to  overthrow  everything,  came  forth  the  revela- 
tion of  Buddha,  a  religion  vhich  counts  to-day  a  number  of 
adherents  greater  than  the  united  hosts  of  all  who  profess 
Christianity  and  Islamisra. 

Such  exalted  spiritualism,  it  is  clear,  could  not  submit  to  tho 
Yedos;  hence  one  would  expect  that  it  would  have  brought 
on  itself  the  combined  hatred  of  the  people  and  the  Brahmins. 
A  doctrine,  moreover,  founded  on  the  revelation  of  the  Nothing 
could  scarcely  escape  the  chaise  of  Atheism.  N'evertheless, 
we  find  that  not  only  vast  empires  like  a  part  of  China,  Ceylon, 
Java,  Thibet,  repose  on  these  subtle  metaphysice,  but  that 
the  story  of  the  incarnation  of  this  iropeisonal  being,  Buddha, 
springs  up  even  in  the  depths  of  the  steppes  of  Mongolia. 
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What  have  been  the  social  consequences  of  the  new  dogma! 
Buddhism  is  in  some  respects  the  opposite  to  pantheism.  In 
the  trinity  of  Brahniinism  the  three  persons  form  a  kind  of 
polytheism,  in  that  of  Buddhism  only  the  first  person  has 
any  value,  so  that  virtually  the  unity  of  God  is  believed  The 
consequence  is  at  once  visible  in  the  unity  uf  the  human 
race,  the  natural  result  of  which  is  tlie  abolition  of  castes. 
This  consequence  has  been  in  reality  deduced  by  Buddhism 
with  an  intrepidity  of  logic  which  seems  only  tis  belong  to 
the  East.  Christianity  itself,  in  its  purest  charity,  has  not  pro- 
claimed more  irrevocably  the  equality  of  all  men.  "The  dis- 
tinction of  races,"  said  one  of  these  Asiatic  abolitionists,  "is 
marked  by  organisation.  Thus  the  foot  of  the  elephant  differs 
from  that  of  the  horse,  the  foot  of  the  tiger  from  that  of  the 
bull;  but  I  never  heard  that  the  foot  of  the  Soudra  differs 
from  that  of  the  Brehmiu.  In  like  manner,  the  eagle,  the 
hawk,  the  turtle-dove,  the  paroquet,  are  each  distinguished 
by  plumage,  flight,  colour,  and  beak  ;  but  priests,  warriors, 
labourers,  artisans,  are  the  same  in  flesh,  skin,  blood,  form, 
and  bones :  all  men  being  alike,  without  and  within,  are 
assuredly  but  one  caste." 

Such  is  the  theory.  But  what  else  can  result  from  this 
spiritualism  bora  of  doubt  than  a  negative  morality  and  a 
society  ever  bent  on  its  own  dissolution  1 

Since  the  dogma  exacts  the  abolition  of  all  private  or  collec- 
tive personality.  Buddhism  left  to  itself  tends  to  a  rejection  of 
such  ideas  as  the  Nation,  the  State,  the  Government,  the  only  true 
society  being  the  Monastery.  The  true  believer  has  no  country 
but  the  convent ;  and  as  all  that  recalls  individual  right  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  it  follows  that  he  can  possess 
nothing  of  his  own.  The  Buddhist,  from  bis  very  nature, 
belongs  to  the  mendicant  orders.  All  alliance,  except  with  the 
invisible,  being  wrong,  marriage  is  condemned ;  but  since  in  this 
exa^erated  idealism  each  reform  goes  so  far  as  to  become  im- 
possible, polygamy  is  simply  corrected  by  celibacy,  property  by 
almsgiving.  The  rigorous  consequence  of  Buddhist  dogma 
would  result  in  the  absolute  extinction  of  humanity. 

It  is  quite  confounding  to  see  how,  notwithstanding  all  the 
differences  of  place  and  time,  the  same  spiritual  type  has  pro- 
duced in  the  Catholicism  of  the  Middle  Age  and  in  the  Buddhism 
of  Central  Asia  institutions,  manners,  singularities,  so  exactly 
similar  that  the  East  and  the  West  seem  like  plagiarisms  one  of 
another.  The  legends  of  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  as  those  of 
the  monasteries  of  Citeaux  or  St  Gall,  are  full  of  the  foundation 
of  convents  of  men  and  women,  missions  among  foreign  nations, 
pilgrimages,  benediction  of  relics,  indulgences,  preachings,  <scu- 
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The  architectoral  monument  peculiar  to  this  religion  ia  a 
colossal  reliquary,  an  impenetrable  temple,  covered  by  a  piled-up 
heap  of  rocks,  preserving  and  hiding  some  Btrip  of  the  dress  or 
of  a  ring  made  of  the  hair  of  the  incaraate  god,  just  as  St.  John 
Latrau  sbelt«rs  la  Kome  the  remains  of  the  cross  of  Calvary. 
At  the  head  of  this  monastic  organisation  is  a  true  papacy,  with 
this  great  difference,  however,  that  the  chief  of  the  hierarchy  is 
not  the  Vicar  of  God  but  (iod  himself,  always  incarnate  and 
always  present  in  the  midst  of  his  people. 

If  Indian  society  has  lived,  it  is  owing  to  the  profound  con- 
sciousness it  has  had  of  the  Being,  even  after  it  has  passed 
through  ecepticism.  But  this  idea,  great  as  it  is,  does  not  suffice 
for  Man.  Individuality,  morality,  conscience,  activity,  liberty, 
where  shall  we  find  them  t  Not  in  the  Indian  genius,  sinc« 
Buddhism  as  well  as  Brahminism  teaches  that  inaction,  the 
eternal  slumber  in  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal  Substance,  is  the 
good,  the  way  of  Balvation,  the  supreme  virtue. 


Sec.  7. — The  Seli/pona  of  China — Revelation  hy  Writing. 

The  civilisation  of  the  Brahmins  is  baknced  in  Asia  by  the 
civilisation  of  the  Mandarins.  The  one  carries  the  Ideal  to  its 
farthest  limits,  the  other  the  ReaL  Suspended  between  these 
two  worlds.  Upper  Asia  remains  perfectly  motionless. 

Revelation  manifeeta  itself  in  China  in  a  manner  so  strange, 
that  it  is  clear  from  the  first  that  the  Chinese  must  live  unallied 
with  the  human  race.  While  the  prophete  of  the  rest  of  Asia 
watch  the  Dawn,  Fo-hi,  the  Chinese  levealer,  bom  of  a  virgin, 
who  conceives  him  aa  she  wanders  alone  on  the  track  of  the 
divine  footsteps,  descends  into  the  flat  marshes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Yellow  River.  There,  fixed  in  the  slime  of  chaos,  he  sees 
an  enormous  tortoise,  and  in  the  mysterious  lines  imprinted  on 
its  shell  descrys  the  divine  wisdom.  That  motionless  tortoise 
is  the  emblem  of  the  coming  empire,  those  hieroglyphs  on  its 
back  the  table  of  the  Chinese  law.  In  these  forms  Fo-hi  sees 
all  the  lines  of  the  Universe,  the  shapes  of  mountains,  rivers, 
seas,  lakes,  &a,  and  draws  the  inference  that  in  these  lines  God 
reveals  himself  to  men.  This  gigantic  conception  of  writing 
becomes  the  basis  of  aU  divine  science.  As  God  is  revealed  to 
India  by  light,  to  the  Persians  by  light  and  speech,  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  lyre,  he  ia  revealed  to  China  by  the  marvel  of 
writing.  Elementarily  these  divine  bieroglyplu  reduce  them- 
selves to  two  lines,  images  of  the  two  principles  which  compose 
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the  world :  a  continuous  line, ,  heaTon,  light,  afBrinatian,  the 

etenial,  the  infinite ;  a  broken  line, ,  earth,  darkness,  contra- 
diction, time,  the  finite.  All  other  ideas  are  expressed  by  a  mixture 
of  these  two  lines  in  some  form  or  other.  Instead  of  conceiving 
of  man  as  attempting  from  the  very  first  to  depict  the 'immeasur- 
able, the  Chinese  think  of  him  as  a  little  child  trying  to  repre- 
sent in  writing  the  simplest  objects  around  him.  The  divine 
schoolmaster  holds  his  hand,  and  guides  his  first  attempts,  placing 
before  him,  as  copies,  the  lines  of  the  universe.  Traced  under 
the  eye  of  the  master,  these  marvellous  letters  are  the  types  of 
an  infinite  number  of  relations  aad  truths,  which  meditation 
may  discover.  Each  line  is  a  parable,  which  will  manifest  its 
most  profonnd  sense  to  him  who  contemplates  it  with  the  most 
concentration.  All  form  together  the  representation  of  ever;  fact 
in  the  physical  or  spiritual  order  of  things ;  and  are  the  sub- 
stance of  the  first  religious  book,  the  "  Y-Eing,"  the  source  of 
all  knowledge  of  things  visible  or  invtsibla  Upon  the  plan  of 
this  revealed  geometry  as  interpreted  by  tradition,  and  completed 
by  the  philosophy  of  Confucius,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
Chinese  legislator  to  construct  civil  order. 

While  in  its  swaddling  clothea  this  society  must  have  grasped 
the  idea  of  unity  in  the  universe,  (or  the  same  signs  are  arche- 
types in  the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of  mind  ;  thus,  for 
example,  the  sign  which  represents  the  harmony  of  land  and 
water  is  the  sign  which  expresses  the  idea  of  any  good  policy 
founded  on  the  union  of  two  empires.  Thus,  again,  the  sign  of 
fire  in  the  highest  point  of  the  sky  represents  a  law  of  nature, 
and  is  the  sign  proposed  for  the  imitation  of  the  prince  who 
should  fill  the  entire  universe  with  the  lustre  of  his  virtues. 
From  which  we  see  that  conscience  is  recognised  by  the  in- 
stitution, but  that  it  ought  to  be  regulated  on  the  imitation 
of  the  revealed  sign  as  among  Christians,  on  the  imitation  of  the 
cross.  This  geometric  revelation  not  only  figures  forth  all 
knowledge  of  the  present,  but,  by  following  it  out  in  all  its 
possible  changes,  the  future  can  also  he  discovered.  The  inven- 
tion of  writing  being  then  a  divine  revelation,  each  sitjn,  each 
line,  and  every  turn  in  each  line,  has  an  absolute  authority ; 
the  whole  of  Chinese  society,  in  its  various  rites  and  cere- 
monies, in  its  chords  and  its  combinations,  being  only  a  trans- 
lation, a  living  application  of  this  revelation. 

Since  the  priniitive  source  of  authority  is  hidden  under  the 
curves  of  writing,  it  is  clear  that  the  di^e  election  must  fall 
on  those  who  best  understand  the  mystery  of  these  signs.  Thus 
a  society  has  come  into  being  of  scribes,  of  literati,  in  which  the 
civil  hierarchy  is  formed,  by  competitive  examinations,  leading 
to  a  government  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  the 
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aacred  book,  rather  thou  oa  theocmcj,  or  nobility  of  nkcoa, 
or  the  rights  of  property  or  wealth,  or  even  the  Govereigiity  of 
the  multitude.  Inequality  of  conditions  is  bom  only  of  in- 
equality of  acquired  lights ;  political  power  is  measured  on 
science ;  bo  that  China  presents  an  example  of  a  whole  people 
who,  from  examination  to  examination,  is  distributed  into 
bachelors,  licentiates,  doctors,  just  as  others  are  divided  into 
proletarians,  plebeians,  patricians.  Every  one  writes,  from  the 
good  man  who  records  at  evening  on  his  tablet  the  actions  of  the 
day,  to  the  monarch  who  writes  prefaces  to  the  principal  works, 
and  who  is  attended  by  scribes  recording  day  and  night  hia 
actions  and  his  words.  History,  as  another  consequence  of  thia 
hierogtaphic  institution,  ia  not  the  work  of  an  individual,  but 
becomes  a  real  source  of  national  authority.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  Chinese  philosophy  displays  remarkable  originality  in  the 
ingenious  manner  in  which  it  has  subordinated  the  freest  move- 
ments of  the  human  conscienos  to  the  geometric  formulas  of 
revelation. 

Here,  then,  is  a  people  so  absorbed  in  its  books,  that  it  haa 
forgotten  the  heavens  above  its  head  and  the  rest  of  the  human 
race.  For  want  of  a  tie  with  the  infinite  source  of  renewal,  its 
life  is  worn  out  as  soon  as  it  commences,  so  that  China  is  at 
once  the  oldest  and  youngest  society  in  the  world.  Its  dis- 
tinctive trait  is,  that  from  its  ciadle  it  has  i«piesented  rational- 
ism in  the  East  Its  god,  without  form  or  voice,  is  but  the 
supreme  heavens ;  the  Void,  but  the  void  without  either  depth, 
or  love,  or  hatred.  The  people  are  one ;  no  castes,  scarcely  any 
traces  of  slavery,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  no  polygamy ;  but 
their  god  is  without  life,  without  personality,  without  souL  In 
the  canonical  books,  amongst  the  words,  warnings,  councils  of 
kings  and  s^es,  God  never  speaks  or  appears.  Without  pre- 
ference, without  inclination  for  any  one,  he  is  impartial  as 
death  ;  he  has  become  in  reality  nothing  but  a  political  fiction 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Constitution.  Would  you  measure 
all  that  earth  can  do  without  heaven,  life  without  immortality, 
man  without  God,  study  China. 

Kothing  being  involved  in  such  a  religion,  it  neither  pro- 
gresses nor  declines.  Governments  change,  nowhere  more ; 
twenty-two  dynasties  have  successively  disappeared ;  but  at  the 
end  of  all  these  revolutions  the  primitive  institutions  of  China 
remain  immutable.  In  like  manner,  the  West  will  be  eternally 
condemned  to  turn  Izion-like  on  the  revolutionary  wheel,  should 
the  religious  principle  become  similarly  attenuated  in  Europe. 

Six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  ere,  the  Emperors 
caused  a  collection  of  popular  songs  to  be  made.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  woids  addressed  furtively  to  the  spirit,  patron 
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of  the  family,  of  a  cry  in  a  moment  of  disttoBa  to  the  blue 
heavens,  qoickly  followed  by  a  sceptical  reflection,  <h  of  a  prayer 
to  the  void,  Uieae  aongs  surprised  on  the  lipa  of  soldiere, 
labonrers,  and  hirelings,  discover  no  trace  of  a  God  who  sees  and 
tries  the  hearts  of  men.  Each  Buffers,  complains  alone  ;  withoot 
those  cries  of  distress  which  rise  from  every  condition  of  society, 
from  the  beggar  to  the  emperor,  finding  any  common  centre. 
They  resemble,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  the  Hebrew  Psalms 
without  Jehovah.  They  are  the  last  efforts  of  Chinese  poetry  ; 
wanting  sacred  wings,  it  fell  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  attempted 
to  fly.  Man  cries  out,  God  holds  his  peace,  and  the  silence  is 
eternal' 

These  songs  of  the  crowd,  commented  on  by  Confucius,  make 
part  of  the  liturgical  books.  The  instinct  of  the  artisan  and 
the  reflection  of  the  thinker  agree  to  leave  God  as  small  a  place 
as  possible  in  the  ideas  and  business  of  mankind.  The  She- 
King  is  the  ritual  of  a  strong-minded  people.  The  religion  of 
reason  provokes  that  of  myaticiam.  Laou-tseu  propagated  on 
the  bonlera  of  the  Yellow  River  the  Ascetic  theories  of  the 
Ganges ;  Buddhiem,  expelled  by  the  Brahmins,  found  a  refuge 
in  the  indifference  of  China.  But  neither  worship  has  given  ita 
society  the  form  peculiar  to  it ;  when  they  appeared  the  etato 
was  (jready  modelled  on  the  literary  dogma.  Rationalism  is 
the  religion  of  China;  positive  faith  the  only  heresy;  the 
strong-minded  man  the  only  pope. 


'  How  tmo  thii  ia  maj  b*  Men  b;  refvnne*  to  Dr.  Juuei  Legge'i  "  Sh(- 
EiDg,  or  the  Book  of  OhmaM  Poetrj."  Dr.  Leggs,  u  kll  iatneitcd  in  lb* 
tnndktioD  of  the  Bible  into  Chiaete  are  ewure,  hu  been  tbe  ulTi>o*t«  of  the 
opinion  that  the  ChineK  had  the  idea  of  the  trae  God,  the  On^  Snpnmo 
BeioE,  in  oppoaitioD  to  Dr.  Boone,  tbe  American  Uisaionuj  Biihop  in  Chini, 
who  denied  that  thej  had.  Dr.  Legge  tbinka  that  Cbeae  poeme  abaudiiDtl]r 
oonfirm  hia  oonaloaioD.  Bat  niundanUy  ia  too  atrong  a  word.  The  few 
reference!  to  a  Supreme  Koler  are  often  nnder  the  Tagne  title  of  HaaTen  ; 
and  if  Shang-ti  ia  tomatimei  credited  with  good  diapoiitioni  towarda  meo, 
he  ia  at  often  apokeD  of  in  terma  of  the  utmoat  bitterneaa,  u  thna  : — 
"  Oreat  HeaTea.  uojust,  the  laod  exhauBts  wltb  all  these  puloa ; 
Great  HeaTeii,  unkind,  tbeee  woaa  upon  It  ceaeelau  nioa. 

O  Gnat  uDpltjing  Beaten,  om  troublea  haTeuoclaaal 

With  gieiT  maDth  tbtj  grow ;  men'a  minda  know  DS  iep«e, 

U7  heart  with  grlel  la  djuuk."    .    .    .  -P.  iij,  tt.  It.  tU. 
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The  Chinese  have  founded  their  society  outside  God,  and  this 
ia  why  the;  live  outside  the  human  race.  Wanting  a  positive 
religioD,  they  have  heen  without  the  link  by  which  the  peoples 
are  bound  together.  For  all  the  diffeient  orders  of  civilisation 
have  penetrated  each  other,  uniting  together  more  closely  by  a 
mutual  interchange  of  beliefs ;  and  the  more  a  society  has  been 
full  of  God,  the  more  it  has  been  able  to  nourish  other  societies ; 
whereas  in  those  in  which  religion  Is  reduced  to  a  shadow,  more 
than  a  shadow  of  relationship  with  the  uuivetsal  family  ia 
impossible.  Thus  we  see  Judraa  and  China  equally  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  equally  removed  from  the  orbit  of 
the  human  race,  yet  how  different  their  final  influence  on  the 
world !  Judea  draws  aD  the  greatest  nations  into  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  while  China  is  powerless  to  form  a  single 
association.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  Shang-ti  is  a  name  without 
influence,  while  Jehovah  ia  all  in  all  to  his  people. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  world  a  society  is  discovered  whose 
principles  are  :  Equality  of  all  its  members ;  intellect  the  sole 
ground  of  preeminence;  personal  merit  the  sole  aristocracy. 
Everything  there  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  human  nature,  its 
one  great  idol  being  good  sense.  But  as  soon  as  these  marvels 
have  aroused  the  admiration  of  the  West,  comes  the  discovery 
that  this  wonderful  people  neither  moves,  nor  breathes,  nor 
lives,  and  that  all  this  wisdom  has  only  ended  by  creating  an 
automaton.  Why  is  this  t  Because  man  is  there  deprived  of  an 
ideal  superior  to  himselt  Hebrew  society  gravitates  towards 
Jehovah,  Greek  society  towards  Zeus,  Christian  society  towards 
Christ,  and  in  this  effort  towards  heaven  is  the  whole  secret  of 
social  life.  But  in  Chinese  society,  man  having  no  object  higher 
than  himself,  finds  that  he  ends  where  he  began.^  SUfled 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  humanity,  this  dwarf  society  haa 
in  everything  lost  its  crown.  Morality  wants  heroism  ;  royalty, 
the  royal  muee;  verse,  poetry;  philosophy,  metaphysics;  life, 
immortality  ;  because  above  all  God  is  wanting. 


'  In  the  foregoiDg  ebkpt«r  it  ahonld  be  obMrred  th&t  Qninet  doc*  not  dtaj 
that  the  ChineM  hare  the  ide>  of  ft  Saprema  Bang.  What  be  kffirDii  U, 
tb»t  tbey  eiitirelr  igaore  it,  and  pncticall;  are  itheiBti.  Bat  be  noirhara 
Mfi  that  the;  are  bo  theoreticell;  ;  on  the  oantrtiry,  he  ipeiki  ot  deiim  being 
ai  popnlar  in  China  ai  pantheiim  in  the  rest  of  Aeia,  by  which  he  probahl^ 
mean*  that  while  admitting  the  eiiitence  of  Qod,  (hef  do  not  believe  In  hU 
having  ao;  oommaniun  with  men. 
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Thb  Ebliqions  op  Western  Asia  and  of  Eottt — The 
Betblation  by  the  Word  and  bt  Orqamio  Life. 

Sbc.  I. — The  Hdigion  of  the  Persiam. 

Modem  travel  has  discovered  the  marvelloua  ruins  of  Perso- 
poUs,  with  their  cuneiform  inscriptions.  But  what  increaeea 
the  interest  of  these  three  thoasaod  columns  "  that  the  genii 
han  raised  in  the  desert,"  are  the  bas-reliefs  sculptured  in 
the  living  rock,  and  from  whence  may  he  gathered  not  only  the 
religious  ceremonies,  but  the  civil  and  political  institutions  of  the 
Persians.  A  whole  people  appear  defiling  before  their  founder, 
Djemschid ;  magi,  labourers,  archers,  artisans,  each  with  the 
sign  of  hia  calliog ;  we  see  the  car  of  the  migrations,  and  the 
little  bell  that  still  tinkles  at  the  necks  of  the  camels  of  Iran. 
Instead  of  the  motionless  empires  of  Brahma  and  Buddha,  here 
ia  a  society  that  has  arisen,  that  has  gone  forth  to  meet  ita  new 
God. 

These  Zend  peoples  have  been  restless  from  their  cradle.  A 
vague  instinct  impels  them  to  conquer  all  around  them,  and  to 
impose  their  faith  on  the  world.  Descending  from  the  hetghta 
of  the  Bactrian,  they  precipitate  themselves  on  the  race  of  8hem, 
on  Babylon,  Chaldea,  and  the  Assyrian  Empire,  never  resting 
until  they  have  subjugated  all  from  the  Indus  to  the  Halys. 
Egypt  added  to  the  Persian  Empire,  they  will  attack  Europe, 
What  doctrines  did  they  bring  with  them  to  Marathon,  Salamis, 
PlsUeee,  and  Mycalel     What  god  led  them  1 

If,  in  addition  to  the  monuments  of  Persepolis,  we  look  at 
the  Zend-Avesta,  we  shall  find  at  first  sight  the  same  doctrines 
as  those  of  the  oldest  Vedas.  The  Hindoos  and  the  Persians 
have  been  twins  in  the  same  ctadle,  the  latter  having  remained 
most  faithful  to  the  old  tradition,  neither  transforming  it  by  art 
nor  philosophy,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  eternising  it  in  a  language 
which  time  has  been  unable  to  polish  or  corrupt  The  Zend- 
Avesta  is  nothing  hut  the  revelation  of  the  patriarchs  of  Upper 
Asia  rendered  into  a  liturgic  system  by  the  magi. 

Djemachid  marching  at  the  head  of  his  people,  uttering  to 
the  mute  world  the  sacred  word,  thia  is  the  first  day's  work  of 
the  Zend  peoples ;  the  second  is  the  appearance  of  its  prophet 
Zoroaster.  On  the  anmmits  of  the  Bactrian,  before  descending 
towards  Persepolis,  as  the  Hebrew  people  in  the  wilderness,  it 
receives  its  teaching.  There  by  Ardouisour,  the  spring  of 
immortality,  Zoroaster  seeks  divine  instruction.     No  thunder 
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roUa  as  on  Sinai,   but  a  dialogue,  unheard  by  any  but   the 

gushing  spring,  takes  place  between  the  Creator  and  the 
creature.  This  confidence  shown  to  man  b;  his  Maker  is  one 
of  the  first  characteristics  of  tho  Persian  rsTelation. 

The  second  is  the  necessity  of  praise.  Han,  in  his  ardent 
desire  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  creation,  invokes  every  object  in 
nature  to  assist,  especially  the  tirstbom  of  things.  Nature  to 
him  is  pure  'and  holy,  and  he  feels  his  ovn  impurity  in  com- 
parison- Why  does  the  water,  the  tree,  the  fire  tremble  at  his 
approach  1 

What  existed  in  the  heginningT  asks  the  prophet.  "  Light 
and  the  uncreated  Word,"  responds  the  Toice  from  on  high. 
Thus,  in  this  Genesis,  Light  existed  before  creation.  With  regard 
to  the  power  of  speech — the  Word,  none  have  felt  more  deeply 
or  more  exalted  ita  marvel.  The  Word  is  the  light  of  Humanity 
as  Light  is  the  word  of  Nature.  Can  we  be  astonished  that 
these  Zend  peoples  should  have  identified  the  two,  and,  seeing 
the  double  miracle  in  theiaselTes,  shoidd  have  made  it  the  object 
of  worship  ?  For  tliis  luminous  Word  must  have  seemed  to 
them  not  only  a  wonder  of  the  moral  but  also  of  the  physical 
world,  since  every  living  creature  has  its  own  language  and  its 
own  rhythm.  If  the  whole  universe  was,  in  fact,  a  word,  an 
hosanna  pronounced  by  the  organ  of  things,  must  not  this 
power  of  speech,  this  Word,  be  itself  the  principle,  the  soul  of 
Creation !  Each  thing  had  been  called  into  being,  the  world 
itself  had  arisen  by  the  power  of  evocation.  Pronounced  by 
the  Most  High,  this  word  of  life,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
light,  breaks  forth,  circulates  through  the  infinite,  from  sphere 
to  sphere,  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  is  repeated  hy  all  the 
archangels  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  until  it  reaches  the  lowest 
level  in  the  hierarchy  of  beings,  and  is  whispered  in  undertones 
by  the  spirits  of  the  flowers,  of  tho  metallic  ores,  and  the  precious 
stones.  This  Word  sustains  tlie  world;  were  it  interrupted 
creation  itself  would  fall  to  pieces.  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
Persian  people,  associating  itself  with  all  nature,  expresses  this 
word  in  a  liturgy  by  the  mouth  of  the  priest,  calling  upon  all 
beings  like  a  sentinel  in  the  night,  awaking  them  again  at  early 
dawn,  and  giving  them  in  a  manner  the  word  for  the  day. 
Thence  it  is  that  the  Zend-Avesta  is  composed  chiefly  of  forms 
of  evocation,  and  teaches  not  only  that  man  should  join  his 
voice  to  the  acclamation  of  the  worlds,  but  that  he  should  feed 
upon  the  sacred  Word,  making  it  his  meat  and  his  drink. 

The  reign  of  the  Word  and  of  uncreated  Light  has  for  its 
lord  him  who  fulfils  the  order  of  heaven,  the  master  of  all 
wisdom,  the  artisan  of  all  beauty,  Oraiuzd.  But  against  him 
struggles  another  god,  the  author  of  all  evil,  the  lord  of  darkness, 
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Aluiman.  All  creatures,  all  things  follow  one  or  the  other,  and 
the  universe  is  a  perpetual  struggle  between  their  contending 
forces.  Bat  the  kingdom  of  light  takes  the  initiative,  and 
its  raya  are  ever  besieging  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  This 
passionate  struggle  is  repeated  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  it 
extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  vrorld  ;  for  every  object  in 
nature  has  its  guardian  angel,  the  least  flower  has  a  spirit  which 
watches  over  it,  even  the  d^ger  has  one.  All  these  spirits 
are  engaged  in  deadly  struggle  in  heavenly  regions,  the  earthly 
fight  has  its  counterpart  in  the  skies. 

In  this  battle,  what  side  shall  man  take )  Clearly,  that  of 
Light  Here  then  is  the  thought  at  the  root  of  Persian  History, 
the  basis  of  its  law,  its  Constitution,  the  ground  and  impetus 
of  duty.  To  struggle  for  the  Light,  to  make  it  triumph,  is  the 
end  of  man's  existence,  and  explains  how  Indian  asceticism  is 
replaced  by  the  spirit  of  conquest.  This  explains  the  deadly 
animosity  of  the  Persians  against  the  dark  n^io  rocee  of  ^ypt, 
who  appeared  to  them  the  wicked  race  of  Ahriman ;  this  exptaina 
their  crusades  against  the  West  under  Xerxes  and  others.  The 
frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  that  cold  sunless  Thrace,  must  be 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  king  of  darkness  for  the  pure 
and  glorious  Ormuzd.  Read  Herodotus,  and  you  cannot  under- 
stand the  reason  of  their  great  invasion  of  Greece ;  study  their 
religious  dogma,  the  whole  history  is  there. 

A  still  closer  tie  existed  between  dogma  and  the  state.  As 
there  were  seven  archangels  round  the  King  of  light,  there 
were  seven  satraps  round  the  monarch,  seven  castes  in  the  nation, 
seven  walls  around  the  holy  city.  Xenophon's  "Cyropedia"  is 
wanting  in  this,  that  he  does  not  see  that  the  education  of  the 
prince  is  regulated  on  the  ideal  of  God.  The  least  of  his 
subjects  must,  like  himself,  prepare  his  heart  for  the  rising,  for 
the  reign  of  Ormuzd.  Every  Persian  soldier  was  to  watch 
against  the  approach  of  his  inner  enemies,  since  his  life  must 
be  pure  as  the  flame ;  his  future,  hie  hope  being,  to  become  Light 
What  is  "  to  live  well "  but  to  purify  one's  self )  And  this  prin- 
ciple of  private  morality  extenda  to  the  administration  of  nature, 
establishing  obligations  to  things  as  to  persons.  Thus  work 
became  the  first  of  rites,  and  we  see  how  on  this  foundation  was 
established  that  accord  so  much  sought  after  in  our  days  between 
Beligion  and  Industry. 

Have  these  ideas  had  no  permanent  value  1  N'othing  in 
tradition  has  been  more  durable,  is  to-day  more  living.  The 
stammerings  of  Persia  broke  into  full  utterance  in  Christianity : 
"In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God  ;  in  Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men." 

Was  the  struggle  between  Light  and  Darkness  to  last  for 
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evert  No,  it  onlj  waited  the  advent  of  the  mediator,  Mithra, 
the  third  pereon  of  the  Persian  Trinity.  Inveeted  with  a  double 
nature,  he  cornea  to  illnminate  the  god  of  darkness  with  his 
inward  splendouT.  He  converta  him  to  the  light.  ATirimnn 
purified,  redeemed,  is  reconciled  to  Onuuzd,  and  unites  with 
him  to  make  an  offering  to  the  Eternal  Heil  redeemed  chants 
the  Avesta.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  regeneration 
of  the  universe  close  this  great  stru^le.  Guarded  by  the  sacred 
dog,  the  souls  who  have  passed  the  bridge  Tchinevad  are  clothed 
in  gold.  Thus  evil  is  only  a  shadow  which  glides  over  the 
surface  of  things,  whUe  that  which  is  most  original  is  that  Satan 
himself  ia  recovered  from  his  fall,  and  the  resurrection  of  matter 
governs  that  of  the  Spirit.  Uithm,  this  labourer  of  the  Desert, 
the  flon  of  the  Word,  cloees  the  era  of  religious  revolutions  in 
Persia.  Latest  bom  of  all  the  gods  of  the  East,  he  is  nearest 
in  conception  to  the  Christian  tradition.  So  near  that  he  bears 
the  same  names,  has  the  same  attributes  as  Jesus ;  for  a  time 
even  it  seemed  a  question  whose  worship  should  prevail.  But 
as  the  Persian  god  paled  in  the  East  before  the  God  of  the 
Bible,  Mithra  paled  in  the  West  before  the  God  of  the  Gospel. 
Nevertheless  the  conquered  has  left  its  traces  everywhere  in  the 
triumphant  religion,  from  the  image  of  the  tree  of  life  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  to  the  wise  men  from  the  East,  with  their 
offerings  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 

To  deify  the  principle  of  combat  might  suffice  for  the  conquest 
of  the  world,  but  eould  not  convert  it  It  needed  in  addition 
the  principle  of  unity.  It  is  true  that  above  this  struggle  waa 
the  Being,  the  indivisible,  impassible,  incommunicable  Ah^eni, 
but  in  the  ardour  of  the  warfare  he  was  forgotten.  Another 
result  of  this  religion  of  struggle  was  that  the  combatants  wore 
themselves  out,  and  now  the  cities  which  resounded  with  the 
sacied  word  are  the  abodes  of  beasts  of  prey.  Chased  from 
their  own  land,  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  have  carried  theii 
religion  back  to  India,  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  they  pre- 
sent in  the  East  the  same  miracle  as  the  Jews  in  the  West.  At 
either  end  of  the  world  these  two  peoples — the  masters  and  the 
captives  of  Babylon,  those  who  laoghed  and  those  who  wept 
beneath  its  willows,  magi  and  seers — exist,  equally  imperishable, 
equally  misetable,  equally  obstinate  in  their  resistance,  the  one 
to  Christ,  the  other  to  Mahomet ;  and  all  the  enmity  of  the  world 
cannot  unite  two  causes  so  alike  in  form  but  differing  in  God. 

How  hard  it  ia  for  a  religion  to  disappear !  The  immortal 
part  of  empires,  the  soul  of  civilisations,  it  will  survive  in  a 
thought,  or  in  a  dogma,  ot  perchance  in  a  rite  or  an  image  which 
it  has  added  to  the  profession  of  faith  of  the  human  race. 
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Sk!.  a. — The  Beligum  of  Egi/pt — Sevdatum  bt/  Organic  Life. 

Some  peoples  appear  to  have  had  no  uifancf ;  the  truth  is, 
that  ever;  society  is  of  th«  age  of  ita  beliefs.  From  Asia  pro- 
ceed a  line  of  gods,  each  one  less  aitless,  more  contemplatiTe, 
wiser,  sadder  than  its  predecessor.  They  give  to  the  states  they 
adopt  their  character,  that  is  to  say,  Uieit  age.  Bom  of  the 
dawn,  they  contract  in  the  human  spirit  a  taste  for  darkness, 
until,  coming  at  last  to  bury  themselves  in  mystery,  they  enter 
Egypt 

The  thoaghtful  brow  of  its  sphinx  came  from  the  £aet,  its 
powerful  loins  from  the  deserts  of  Libya.  Abyssinia  and  Ethi- 
opia supply  the  heart  and  force  of  Egypt ;  from  thence  it  inces- 
santly renewed  its  hfe  and  drew  its  tropical  rites.  Its  religion 
awakes  at  the  source  of  the  Nile,  a  colony  of  Oriental  priests 
come  to  direct  it,  and  from  Mero^  it  follows  the  course  of  the 
river  until  it  arrives  at  Thebes,  Memphis,  sad  the  Delta.  A 
temple  marks  each  station,  a  city  follows  the  temple.  The  sur- 
rounding tribes — red,  black,  white,  copper-colouied,  and  tawny — 
flock  in ;  each  city  forming  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  without  reci- 
procal ties.  A  pastoral  people  invade  this  divided  Egypt,  and  in 
the  effort  to  expel  them  ita  mongrel  population  attains  unity. 
This  unity  is  established  on  the  one  common  tie,  the  god  to 
which  they  offer  a  common  worship — the  Nile.  The  soul  of  the 
river  h«iceforth  takes  possession  of  them.  Its  mode  of  hfe,  its 
destiny,  is  theirs.  Once  in  the  time  of  Sesostris  they  overflowed 
the  world ;  then  they  retire  into  their  bed,  and  eight  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era  the  national  life  of  Egypt  is  already 
exhausted. 

Egypt  lias  not  been  unveiled  to  us,  as  India  and  Persia,  by 
sacred  books.  It  would  seem  as  if  Africa  could  not  rise  to  the 
miracle  of  tradition  by  the  word.  Neither  of  the  great  empires 
of  Cartb^e  or  Egypt  have  left  any  monument  of  the  spoken 
word.  Silence  is  the  foundation  of  their  religion.  The  Egyptian 
Bible  is  made  of  stone ;  its  Old  Testament  is  written  on  obelisks, 
pyramids,  temples  in  granite. 

The  genius  of  Egypt  could  not  rise  to  Light  and  Speech ;  the 
divine  appeared  to  it  in  the  heart  of  the  hawk  or  the  lion. 
Kneeling  before  the  animal  it  sealed  its  own  slavery,  and  as  far 
as  in  it  lay  made  Africa  the  nursing  mother  of  servitude.  Its 
animal  worship  extended  beyond  mere  images ;  for  in  the  temples 
were  kept  living  creatures,  crocodiles  adorned  with  earrings  and 
golden  bracelets,  lions  covered  with  embroidered  carpets,  beforo 
whom  incense  was  burnt,  serpents  fed  with  milk,  and  howling 
dogs.     The  African  brought  his  gods  from  the  deserii,  and  the 
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priesthood  adopted  them  all ;  and  though  the  worship,  thus 
formed  gradually,  roae  with  civiliaation,  it  never  denied  its 
popular  origin,  for  of  its  highest  type  was  bom  the  sphinx. 

Thus  the  carnal  soul  of  Africa  took  possession  of  the  civihsa- 
tion  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  ferment  of  the  deserts  rose  in  the 
heart  of  the  cities.  To  explain  the  principle  of  the  Egyptian 
rites  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  Organic  life  at  the  time  in 
which  they  commenced.  How  marvellous  to  man  must  that 
life  have  been  as  it  swarmed  beneath  his  feet  and  buzzed  around 
him,  appearing  to  spring  without  any  parent^e  from  the  sacred 
dust.  In  the  solitary  place  he  met  a  being  more  powerful, 
wiser  than  himself,  who  reigned  over  the  desert  without  a  rival 
To  add  to  the  mystery  he  could  not  interrogate  the  animals,  for 
they  were  mute ;  yet  they  evidently  possessed  a  secret  know- 
ledge, by  which  they  perceived  the  coming  of  the  seasons  and 
the  unknown  paths  of  nature.  The  humble  scarabseus,  in  putting 
on  his  golden  suit,  marked  the  approach  of  summer;  the  ibis 
walked  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  priest  before  the  waters  of 
the  Kile,  as  if  to  show  them  the  way.  Besides,  had  not  the 
animals  reigned  long  before  the  coming  of  man ;  was  not  the 
lion  king  of  the  desert,  the  crocodile  lord  of  the  river,  the 
eagle  master  of  the  skyt  The  poor  slave  must  often  have 
envied  the  wing  of  the  bird  or  the  hoof  of  the  wild  horse ;  as 
he  saw  the  hawk  hover  over  the  highest  pyramid  and  seat  itself 
on  its  apex,  he  must  have  felt  there  was 'something  divine  in 
one  BO  masterful  and  free.  Could  we  forget  what  we  owe  to 
civilisation  and  to  Christianity,  we  should  quickly  see  how  ths 
permanent  wonder  of  living  nature  in  the  midst  of  dead  nature 
must  have  astonished  the  man  alike  naked  in  body  and  mind ; 
how  he  must  have  been  carried  away  at  the  sight  of  certain 
animals,  believed  by  him  to  be  gods  or  kings  over  the  others. 
To  have  sought  Revelation  in  organic  life  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  Egypt 

This  liturgy  of  the  desert  did  not  suffice  for  the  priesthood, 
they  crowned  it  by  a  system  of  dogma.  The  Egyptian  Oenesis, 
so  often  compared  to  the  Hebrew,  differed  especially  from  it  in 
this,  that  each  day  was  an  Incarnation,  so  that  there  are  as 
many  divine  dynasties  as  epochs.  A  trinity  appears  :  first  the 
unrevealed  Being,  Jupiter  Ammon,  the  ram  of  heavenly  blue ; 
then  Athor,  the  mother,  who  holds  on  her  knees  and  suckles 
the  infant  god,  incarnate,  under  the  figure  of  the  new-bom 
world.  In  every  sanctuary  is  found,  under  divers  names,  this 
cl«mal  family  :  Ammon,  Osiris,  Knef,  the  father ;  Mouth,  Isis, 
Neith,  the  wife,  the  nurse,  the  mother;  0ms,  Khons,  Malouli, 
the  sacred  child.  Around  this  monstrous  family  prowls  Typhon, 
the  spirit  of  death,  whose  breath  obscures  the  light  and  dries 
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«p  the  waters,  Incarnatjon,  the  uniTereal  doctrine  of  the  East, 
appeals  in  Egypt  under  the  doable  figure  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the 
Kiver  in  which  it  reflects  itfislf.  These  two  forces  are,  as  it 
were,  the  Et^ptian  Messiah ;  their  coming  is  looked  for  with 
hope,  their  departure  is  regarded  with  dismay.  If  the  American 
Indian  hears  the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit  in  the  cataract  of 
Niagara,  should  not  the  Egyptians  hear  it  in  that  river  which, 
springing  from  unknown  sources,  was  shaded  by  sacred  obelisks, 
pyramids,  and  temples,  and  brought  fertility  and  joy  at  every 
step  in  its  course  I  All  their  theology  and  poetry  is  bom  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile. 

Only  in  countries  where  the  sun  appears  in  all  its  splendour 
is  it  possible  to  realise  the  mysterious  pang  with  which  nature 
seems  smitten  during  the  short  winter.  All  flies  away  or  dies. 
The  sacred  bird  takes  wing,  the  golden  scarabeeus  disappears. 
No  more  murmurs,  no  more  swarming,  no  more  buzzing  of  living 
things ;  the  universal  languor  that  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
world  looks  like  the  dying  palor  of  a  god  fading  away  under 
the  breath  of  the  evil  one.  Seen  by  a  people  .whose  faith  rested 
on  the  wonder  of  organic  life,  this  sight  evoked  a  passionate 
lamentation,  sorrowful  pilgrimages  went  from  city  to  city,  the 
priests  striking  their  breasts,  while  the  cry  arose,  "  The  god  is 
dead."  Man  having  taken  to  adoring  nature,  is  alarmed  at  its 
decay.  Ke  can  do  nothing  but  celebrate  the  passion  of  his 
fainting  god,  of  which  the  wiiole  universe  becomes  the  Golgotha. 
Egypt  celebrated  with  the  rest  of  the  world  the  birthday  of 
creation,  but  none  beheld  in  so  striking  a  manner  as  she  did  the 
picture  of  its  death;  thus  the  monuments  which  represent  her 
the  best  are  sepulchral.  Like  the  desert,  bare,  empty,  without 
entrance  or  exit,  without  sculptures,  inscriptions,  or  any  living 
images,  what  can  have  been  the  origin  of  the  pyramids  if  they 
were  not  tombs  for  the  gods  t 

From  the  very  instability  of  its  god,  Egypt  drew  a  part  of  its 
greatness  and  originality.  In  the  moments  of  the  divine  weak- 
ness, man  learnt  to  regard  himself  as  something.  The  peculiar 
power  of  Egypt  is  shown  in  fitting  this  new-born  sense  of 
personality  to  the  pantheism  of  the  East  The  Pharaohs  place 
their  own  colossal  statues  in  front  of  the  temples,  seat  themselves 
amongst  the  gods,  write  their  names  on  the  sacred  tree,  and 
picturing  the  records  of  their  reigns  over  the  house  of  their 
gods,  evidently  make  their  own  apotheosis.  In  further  con- 
firmation of  this  idea,  comes  the  ritual  for  the  dead.  The 
Pharaohs  spend  their  lives  in  making  their  tombs,  and  the 
poorest  workman  follows  their  esampla  Other  peoples  bum 
or  offer  their  lemains  to  beasts  of  prey,  the  Egyptian  makes 
every  effort  to  preserve  his  body  as  a  pl^ge  of  his  personality 
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in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead.  Kot  only  does  he  beliere  in 
resurrection,  but  iu  jut^meat  Every  soul  is  veighed  against 
a  feather  by  the  god  Atmou,  and  if  found  too  light,  sinka  into 
the  infernal  regions ;  but  if  of  good  weight,  it  goes  to  bathe  in 
the  heavenly  river,  and  to  taste  of  the  tree  of  life ;  and  then 
passing,  under  the  conduct  of  Hermea,  through  the  labyrinth  of 
forms,  it  rises  again  with  the  Eternal  Sun  in  the  pute  dawo  of 
Ammon. 

This  precocious  instinct  of  individuality  is  the  one  point  iq 
which  Egypt  bears  the  palm  over  India  and  Persia.  By  this 
faith  in  the  human  personality,  it  has  always  remained  the 
equal  or  the  mistress  of  those  who  have  conquered  it,  and  not 
one  of  its  conquerors  have  been  able  to  make  it  alt«r  its  wor- 
ship ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  imposed  its  dogmas  upon  them. 
Christianity  alone  h^  been  able  to  dissolve  this  civilisation  of 
granite.  For  its  profound  feeling  of  the  instabihty  of  visible 
things,  its  worship  of  death,  its  passion  of  Osiris  on  the  African 
Calvary,  its  legends  written  by  Hermes  on  the  tree  of  life,  have 
all  prepared  it,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  to  receive 
the  news  of  spiritual  life  and  Christian  immortality.  So  many 
of  its  great  thoaghts  had  been  prophecies  of  the  coming  faith 
that  nowhere  was  the  change  more  rapid.  The  priests,  who  had 
stood  out  against  all  other  religions,  yield  so  easily  that  they 
disappear  without  leaving  any  trace  of  their  last  moments.  In 
their  place  are  suddenly  seen  the  monks  of  the  Thebaid.  Who 
can  be  astonished  if  in  the  midst  of  so  many  relics  of  the 
religion  of  ot^anic  nature,  when  their  eyes  met  everywhere  gods 
with  faces  of  lions  or  of  wolves,  these  followers  of  St  Antony 
were  assaUed  by  frightful  visions,  or  that  they  thought  that 
they  held  converse  with  centaurs]  In  their  inward  struggles 
the  Egyptian  religion  came  to  its  end;  in  treading  underfoot 
the  emblems  of  subjugated  matter  these  holy  men  conquered  a 
crown  for  the  spirit  They  are  accused  of  giving  the  signal  for 
social  dissolution  by  cutting  themselves  off  from  the  world  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  thought  that  drove  tliem  into  the  desert  was 
the  very  opposite  to  that  of  destruction ;  in  place  of  a  dead 
society  they  sought  the  type  of  every  living  one,  of  every  living 
alliance,  by  a  renewed  communion  with  God.  They  entered 
again  with  Him  into  the  social  contract  that  had  been  broken. 
Whilst  the  human  city  was  crumbling  into  dost,  they  imbibed 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Eternal  City  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
which  could  raise  up  ruined  walla.  The  beginning  of  every 
society  is  marked  by  a  similar  concentration  on  the  part  of  those 
who  go  to  seek  the  new  law  in  the  desert.  Moses  on  Simu, 
Zoroaster  on  the  Bordj,  Idanou  on  the  Ganges,  Orpheus  in 
Thrace,  what  were  they,  if  not  the  anchorites  of  the  uew-bora 
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world,  as  Antony,  Paul,  Athanasius,  were  the  anchorites  of  a 
world  bom  again  I 

Skc.  3. — The  Principle  of  ike  lUUrfirme  nf  Babylon  andPkenida 
— The  Sentiment  of  the  Infinite  in  Pagan  Love, 

Babylon  inherits  the  religion  of  the  ehepherds  of  Upper 
Asia,  but  that  which  amongst  them  was  inspiration  has  nere 
become  science,  observation,  calculation.  The  heavens  are 
reduced  to  a  system,  a  radiant  society,  which  has  its  hierarchy, 
its  satraps,  its  despot.  The  stars  are  formed  into  consteUations 
which  pour  out  good  and  evil  on  the  world  ;  interpreters  of  the 
invisible  Ught,  t^e  planets  discover  the  future ;  over  the  whole 
celestial  universe  is  the  God  of  Light,  who  here  appears  under 
the  name  of  Bel.  It  is  evident  that  this  religion  is  an  indi- 
vidual rite  of  the  primitive  worship  of  Light,  but  in  regarding 
Light  under  the  form  of  stars  it  sanctions  the  worship  of  images 
in  the  temples ;  a  characteristic  which  divides  it  sharply  from 
the  wholly  spiritual  worship  of  the  Zend-Avesla,  the  true 
Protestantism  of  the  East ;  and  is  the  cause  of  the  religious 
wars  between  Persia  and  Assyria.  Besides  this,  the  gods  have 
passed  from  infancy  to  youth.  Desire  has  been  bom,  the 
earth  has  lost  its  primitive  innocence.  The  universe,  which 
in  the  early  Vedaa  has,  so  to  speak,  no  distinct  expression,  is 
full  of  ardent  thoughts.  The  ancient  night,  sleeping  under  the 
cold  gleams  of  the  Asvenan,  has  become  amorous  of  the 
caresses  of  the  day.  The  Dawn  of  the  Kig-Yeda  has  become 
a  nubile  virgin  seeking  her  eternal  lover.  This  ardour  of  a 
youthful  world  manifests  itself  in  the  voluptuous  cry  which 
rises  from  Babylon,  where  the  espousals  of  Nature  with  the 
Sun  are  celebrated  in  rites  unveiling  the  mysteries  of  child- 
birth and  maternity.  Seated  on  a  shaggy  lion,  wearing  a 
diadem  of  towers  on  her  head,  and  a  necklace  of  precious  stones 
shining  with  the  light  of  the  stars,  the  courtisan  of  the 
universe  dashes  here  and  there,  sowing  everywhere  in  the 
season  of  life  that  cruel  voluptuousness  which  devours  it. 
Commerce  opens  up  her  way ;  at  the  end  of  each  of  its  great 
roads  a  temple  is  dedicated  to  her  worship — Mylitta  and 
Thammuz  at  Babylon,  Astarte  and  Adonis  in  Pheuicia,  Cybele 
and  Attis  in  Phrygia — always  the  same  couple,  the  marriage  of 
heaven  and  earth.  The  feast  of  the  conception  of  the  mother 
of  all  things  at  the  approach  of  summer,  the  grief  for  the  son 
lost  in  winter,  refound  in  spring,  buried  and  risen  again,  ai« 
celebrated  by  rites  frightful  01  polluting.  The  Babylonian 
commerce  in  articles  of  luxury  was  itself  a  sort  of  religious  rite 
by  which  the  bosom  of  the  earth  was  adorned.     The  Phe- 
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nici&ns,  in  carrying  the  Tyriui  purple  from  ahoro  to  sfaore, 

beautified  the  tobe  of  the  groat  mother  of  the  mountains ;  and 
those  maritime  cities,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Carthage,  Smyma,  vrera  as 
BO  many  officiating  priests  continually  employed  in  adorning, 
repairing,  embroidering  the  hem  of  her  garmenta ;  so  that,  in 
many  respects,  the  industrial  arts  were  only  a  consequence  of 
this  worship.  Babylon  was  the  insatiable  heart  of  this  vorship ; 
from  thence  it  enclosed  all  the  societies  of  Western  Asia, 
Pheoicia,  Fhrygia,  Lydia,  Canaan,  consuming  them  in  its 
embraces  until  it  left  them  nothit^  but  names. 

Divinity  thus  represented  gave  to  woman  a  certain  emanci- 
pation. Instead  of  being  shut  up  in  her  apartments,  she 
enjoyed  a  horrible  liberty.  Semiramis,  Dido,  8tratonice,  Atha- 
lia,  ArtemiBia,  Cleopatra,  appear  on  Uieii  thrones,  ropresenta- 
tives  of  the  Eternal  Astarte. 

It  is  this  which  made  the  path  to  idolatry  so  slippery  in 
Jndfea.  Solomon  and  the  kings  of  Israel,  in  wishing  to  unite 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  Astarte,  had  no  intention  to  deny 
the  worship  of  the  former ;  they  thought  to  complete  it  But 
the  God  of  Joseph  persistently  refused  such  corruption.  He 
would  have  no  other  bride  than  the  mystic  churoh. 

Terror,  respect,  delight,  every  childlike  sentiment  worn  out, 
man  is  smitten  with  a  dehrious  love  of  the  infinite.  He  cannot 
resist  it.  Desiro  for  the  foolish  Virgin,  who  lives  and  broatbes 
in  all  things,  has  broken  loose.  Tired  ere  long  of  her  cold 
form  in  the  temples,  it  would  possess  her  living  and  palpitating. 
With  haggard  eyes  it  rushes  forth  seized  with  madness,  and  in 
wild  Bpots  forms  choirs  of  Corybautes,  Curetes,  Dactyles,  who, 
from  retreat  to  retreat,  seek  the  great  ancestor  of  the  hills,  ever 
mother,  ever  virgin.  To  the  sound  of  sackbut  and  Phrygian 
flute,  it  explores  with  flaming  torches  the  depths  of  the  caverns 
to  see  if  she  sleeps  there.  Her  perfumes  rise  from  the  sacied 
woods,  it  feels  her  moving  among  the  flowers.  It  ascends  the 
highest  peaks,  it  descends  the  lowest  valleys,  Evoe !  evoe  ! 
and  then,  when  the  sigh  of  the  ocean  is  its  only  answer,  it 
mingles  despair  with  its  voluptuousness  at  not  being  able  to 
overtake  its  infinite  deceiver.  It  exhausts  this  cup  of  its  o^es, 
its  thirst  increases,  it  cuts  its  body  with  frightful  scars,  ever 
following  the  great  amorons  Madonna,  who  is  ever  disrobing 
herself  at  the  extremity  of  the  horizon,  as  she  rushes  along  in 
her  car  drawn  by  roaring  lions.  Never  does  it  cease  until  the 
day  beholds  her  arise  under  the  purified  heavens  of  Syria  as  the 
immaculate  Virgin  of  Christendom. 
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Sec.  I. — Jehoi-aii — Bevelation  through  the  Desert. 

We  now  open  the  book  that  contams  whatever  is  vital  in 
every  other  book  in  A^ia ;  the  book  that,  recalling  them  all,  is 
opposed  to  them  all ;  doing  awaj  with  them  at  the  same  time 
that  it  conaecratea  them.  Regarded  solely  from  a  human  point 
of  view,  tbia  is  the  miracle  most  visibly  written  upon  every  page 
of  the  Bible. 

For  half  a  century  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
examined  more  closely  than  ever.  Germany  has  undertaken 
this  task.  The  spirit  of  man  wishes  at  last  to  see  dearly  into 
the  book  of  God.  Taking  it  up  again  and  again,  he  weighs 
every  syllable ;  never  has  so  nide  an  assault  been  made  on  the 
letter.  If  we  were  to  consult  appearances,  all  is  irrevocably 
changed  by  tlie  discoveries  of  criticism.  But  if,  after  our  first 
surprise,  we  examine  the  re^^ults,  we  find  them  sb  mixed  with 
hypotliesis  and  conjecture  that  we  despair  of  founding  anything 
yet  on  such  a  basis. 

In  substituting  everywhere,  for  instance,  the  vague  action  of 
time  for  personal  influence,  has  it  been  sufficiently  considered 
that  such  a  system,  which  is  applicable  to  peoples  in  which  the 
man  disappears  in  the  caste,  is  in  nearly  continual  contradiction 
to  the  genius  of  all  others  1  Their  past  is  not  formed  by  here- 
ditary dynasties,  but  by  individuals.  We  might  as  well  cut  the 
Hebrew  people  out  of  history  as  try  to  get  rid  of  the  personality 
of  Moses.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  prove  Moses  not  to  he 
the  author  of  certain  laws  and  narratives,  if  he  is  left  in  full 
possession  of  the  idea  of  Jehovah,  in  which  after  all  consists 
the  miracle  of  his  life  t  What  is  gained  by  making  the  theo- 
cracy commence  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  if  its 
doctrines  are  not  disputed  1  Let  them  date  from  Egypt  or 
Babylon,  are  they  any  the  less  extraordinary  on  that  accounti 
Begiilate,  change  at  your  will  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrews,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  one  and  the  same  genius  reigns 
through  all  the  books,  and  that  it  is  this  genius  alone  which 
makes  all  the  difficulty. 

Admitting  that  the  religions  of  Asia  have  drawn  their  light 
from  the  same  source ;  admitting  that  the  same  fundamental 
dogma,  that  of  the  Trinity,  appears  in  each  of  the  religions  of 
the  East,  the  difficulty  is  to  find  the  tie  that  unites  that  of 
Judsa  with  the  rest.  Raise  the  gods  of  Phenicia  or  of  Egypt 
as  much  as  you  like,  you  con  never  make  them  attain  to  the 
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idea  of  Jehovah.  Why  is  this!  Because  incarnate  in  the 
nnireise  they  are  one  with  it,  because  the  earth  forms  their 
feet,  the  sky  their  head,  the  stars  their  glance ;  while  nature  is 
not  even  a  robe  for  Jehovah  ;  he  can  remake  it  or  destroy  it,  just 
aa  it  pleases  him.  The  winds  are  not  his  breath,  they  are  his 
messengers.  The  stars  are  not  his  eyes,  they  are  his  servants. 
The  world  ia  not  his  image;  it  is  not  his  echo;  it  is  not  his 
dress ;  it  is  not  his  light ;  it  ia  not  his  word.  What  is  it  then  T 
It  is  nothing  before  bim. 

To  find  a  solid  alliance  with  Jehovah  we  must  go  back  to  the 
origin  of  the  religions  of  Asia,  to  the  first  divinity,  mysterious, 
impenetrable,  the  source  of  all  others,  the  Brahma  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  Zervan-Akerene  of  the  Persians,  the  ancient  of 
days,  without  wife,  without  son,  without  family.  But  in  the 
other  religions  this  great  Solitary  is  scarcely  seen ;  quickly 
incarnating  himself,  he  sinks  and  disappears  under  the  form 
of  the  world,  exhausting  his  divinity  in  imparting  it  to  all. 
Jehovah,  on  the  contrary,  so  accumulates  all  his  divinity  int<i 
himself,  that  that  Trinity,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  other 
religions,  is  veiled  and,  as  it  were,  buried  in  his. 

It  is  in  the  splendour  of  the  first  dawn  of  the  religion  of  un- 
created Light,  with  gods  who,  like  Indra  and  Ormuzd,  rise  above 
creation  and  look  down  upon  it,  that  his  alliance  shines  forth. 
By  light  Jehovah  reveals  himself  to  Abraham,  to  Moses,  to  the 
people,  to  Solomon,  to  Elijah  ;  so  from  age  to  age  with  increas- 
ing glory  he  shines,  until  he  is  seen  by  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  seated 
on  his  flaming  throne.  It  was  because  Baal  and  Astarto  were 
the  incarnations  of  material  light  that  their  rivalry  waa  so 
dangerous.  And  this  danger  was  increased  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  ornaments  of  Solomon's  temple  were  borrowed  from 
that  of  the  Sun.  For  every  sacred  thing  in  the  East,  aa  it  cornea 
in  contact  with  Jehovah,  is  assimilated  and  purified  at  his  8hrin& 
Converting  all  that  he  touches,  his  originality  and  his  personally 
are  never  more  strikingly  seen  than  in  these  divine  reavinga. 

And  yet,  in  reality,  what  an  insuperable  barrier  he  extends 
around  himself ;  how  he  separates  himself  from  all,  at  the  very 
time  that  he  is  connecting  himself  with  all  I  Instead  of  reveal-  . 
ing  himself  in  the  midst  of  tropical  nature,  where  all  provokes 
to  idolatry,  he  chooses  the  desert.  Katuie  bad  been  adored  so 
long  that  it  waa  necessary  that  a  people  should  be  led  where 
nature  was  not,  if  they  were  to  learn  to  worship  a  God  who  was 
above  nature.  In  the  desert  the  universe  has  disappeared ;  no 
river  nor  spring  to  adore,  no  wood  nor  metal  to  make  an  image ; 
not  even  a  voice  save  that  of  thunder;  hut  everywhere  the  face 
of  Jehovah  shining  alone  in  the  void  of  immensity,  the  Spirit 
■landing  alone  in  the  midst  of  Hia  invisible  temple.   This  ii  the 
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reoEon  of  the  vithdrawal  of  the  Hebrew  people  into.the  vilde> 
n'esa  of  the  Wandering.  There  Humanity  gathers  itself  up ;  in 
the  midst  of  the  eilence  of  the  univeree  the  miracle  of  the  God- 
Spirit  consummates  itself  in  its  heart  In  vain  criticism  lays 
hold  of  numerous  contradictions  to  aflirm  that  the  migration 
from  Egypt  is  nothing  but  an  allegory  without  any  real  founda- 
tion. The  desert  is  imprinted  in  ineffaceable  characters  in  every 
institution ;  and  its  majesty,  nakedness,  and  immensity  is  even  to 
be  seen  in  the  temperament  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
rough  tracks  of  these  valleys  of  hyssop,  the  slag  of  these  dread- 
ful locks,  the  menaces  of  tiiis  land  of  anger,  all  reflect  them- 
eelves  in  his  face.  Terror  is  his  law,  to  behold  him  is  to  die ; 
all  other  gods  have  temples,  he  alone  is  wandering,  without 
dwelling- place.  He  is  not  willing  to  stop  anywhere,  or  to  take 
the  form  of  any  place ;  he  is  not  the  god  of  the  mountain  nor  the 
vaUey,  he  is  nomadic  as  the  Spirit  who  dwells  everywhere  at  the 
same  moment.  It  is  only  when  his  image  is  completed  in  the 
understandings  of  men,  and  can  no  more  be  veiled  by  the  image 
of  the  world,  that  he  consents  to  enter  a  temple.  The  seed  of 
life  roots  itself,  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah  begins  to  germinate. 
And  when  that  kingdom  finally  disappears,  in  order  that  the 
world  may  be  constrained  to  take  it«  place  and  follow  Jehovah, 
he  enters  again  into  the  same  solitudes.  The  Christ  before 
rerealing  himself,  for  forty  days  followed  the  traces  of  his  Father 
in  the  desert 

In  the  world  are  two  visible  figures  of  Eternity,  the  Ocean 
and  the  Desert.  Each  has  left  its  imprint  on  the  genius  of  the 
Religions.  The  changing  gods  of  India  have  arisen  from  the 
capricious  and  tumultuous  Ocean ;  the  Desert,  without  voice, 
without  succession,  without  apparent  form,  can  never  reveal  any 
other  than  the  God-Spirit,  immutable,  inexorable,  incorruptible 
as  itself. 


Skc.  2.~Tke  PropheU. 

Since  it  had  been  by  the  mixture  of  races  that  those  religious 
confusions  had  taken  place  out  of  which  had  grown  the  divi- 
sions of  polytheism,  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the 
pure  gold  of  tradition :  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God,  that 
there  shoold  be  one  people  who  dwell  unaUied  with  the  human 
race.  Convinced  that  no  union  was  possible  between  their  reli- 
gion and  the  rest  of  the  East,  the  Hebrew  leaders  never  sought 
to  convert  Wherever  they  came  they  made  a  desert  around 
them;  it  was  their  calling  to  live  alone  on  the  earth  and  in 
time,  as  their  God  lived  alone  in  heaven  and  in  eternity. 

In  this  Biditude  the  Hebrew  people  was  always  burdened  by 
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the  great  secret  that  it  alone  in  the  niuTene  poseeseed ;  it  ksew 
itself  to  be  the  confidant  of  the  Eternal,  it  listened  to  hie  in- 
Tiaible  mess^ea ;  it  underwent  all  the  magic  and  witchery  of 
solitude ;  a  voice  declared  that  it  carried  the  future  in  its  boaom, 
that  its  highest  worth  lay  in  its  destiny.  Tormented  uncon- 
sciously by  this  frork  of  the  future,  it  was  at  once  prond  and 
deject^ ;  prophecy  being  ever  the  cbminant  tone  of  its  poetry 
and  of  its  worship. 

In  the  pantheistic  religions  there  are  no  prophets.  Ail  geno- 
ratioua  confuse  with  rather  than  succeed  each  other.  Even  in 
Persia  and  i^ypt  oracles  and  soothsayers  do  little  better  than 
mutter.  It  is  only  among  the  Hebrews  that  the  genioa  of  the 
future  discovers  itself,  for  their  God  is  free :  he  wills,  he  changes, 
he  destroys,  he  is  angry,  he  is  appeased.  That  which  has  been, 
ceases  to  be  the  invariable  rule  of  that  which  will  be.  With 
the  divine  personality  the  miiucle  of  liberty  is  discovered  in  the 
world,  old  institutions  give  way,  the  future  as  a  closed  book  is 
opened,  man  seizes  on  it,  and  eagerly  perases  it. 

Hence  the  imsge  of  a  people  who,  rejecting  an  odioua  pre- 
sent, live  always  outside  of  it  in  an  effort  aft«r  the  impossible. 
Its  constitution  rests  on  a  double  priesthood  :  that  of  tie  tribe 
of  Levi,  possessing  many  traits  in  common  with  the  priesthood 
of  the  rest  of  the  East ;  and  that  of  the  seers,  personal,  spon- 
taneous, drawing  their  authority  from  within  themselves. 
Tribunes  of  the  people  of  God,  it  is  their  mission  to  arouse  the 
hereditary  priesthood  always  ready  to  go  to  sleep  ou  the  forma 
of  the  past ;  they  keep  Uie  idea  of  Jehovah  incorrupt,  they 
purify  and  spiritualise  His  worship  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, diffusing  incessantly  a  new  soul  into  the  ancient  rites. 
Always  possessing  a  profound  understanding  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  they  were  the  first  iu  antiquity  to  perceive 
that  the  old  East  was  dead.  From  the  height  of  the  idea  of 
Divine  Unity,  as  from  some  lofty  watch-tower,  they  overlook 
the  whole  horizon  of  antiquity ;  they  see  the  old  religious  sys- 
tems which  surround  them  falling  to  ruin,  and  with  them  tho 
societies,  the  empires,  the  states  they  are  sostaining.  In  reli- 
gious history,  they  read  civil  and  political  history  ;  the  death  of 
the  gods  taught  them  in  advance  tho  death  of  the  peoples. 
When  no  temple  had  as  yet  tottered,  when  the  priesthoods  were 
still  enjoying  peace,  strange  voices  interrupt  the  silence  !  Pro- 
phesy against  Babylon  I  Ere  long  the  empire  of  the  Hedes  comes 
out  of  its  obscurity,  comes  at  the  time  named  to  subjugate 
Babylon.  Prophesy  against  Egypt  I  Cambyses  is  in  his  cradle  ; 
he  becomes  king,  be  invades  Egypt,  and  causes  the  bones  of  the 
Pharaohs  to  be  beaten  with  rods.  Pmphssy  against  Damaseus, 
against  Ephndm  /    Aa  &  matter  of  but,  these  kingdoms  are 
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carried  away  like  birds'-nests  by  the  Chaldean  fowler.  Each 
word  seems  to  be  a  judji^ent  of  God,  so  quick  is  its  execution. 

But  the  prophets  mainly  occupy  themselves  with  their  owa 
people.  They  appear  just  when  its  independence  is  most  in 
peril,  each  living  an  individualitj  of  his  own  and  bearing  a 
particular  message,  but  all  agreeing  in  the  same  thought,  the 
same  politics,  the  same  fear.  In  face  of  the  East  united  against 
Israel,  they  invoke  in  heaven  the  unity  of  God,  on  earth  the 
unity  of  Uie  people,  the  fraternity  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  tha 
unity  of  the  government  by  the  alliance  of  the  priesthood,  and 
the  monarchy  in  the  bosom  of  the  theocracy.  They  are  dis- 
tracted between  two  thoughts ;  if  they  look  at  their  scattered 
tribes  at  the  feet  of  the  colossi  of  Assyria  or  Persia,  nothing 
appears  but  distress,  signs  of  ruin,  tears,  cries,  despair,  and  grief 
unexampled  ;  for  they  foresee  the  dispersion  and  the  inevitable 
ruin  of  Judcea,  the  sanctuary  of  the  future.  When,  however, 
they  consider  what  idea  the  Hebrew  people  represent,  they 
feel,  in  looking  up  to  Jehovah,  that  on  their  side  is  invincible 
force,  BO  that  in  their  extremest  distress  they  never  suppose  it 
possible  that  the  people  who  have  been  made  the  living  temple 
of  God  can  perish ;  to  do  so  would  be  to  admit  the  defeat  of  the 
Eternal.  Thus  every  time  they  rose  to  this  idea  despair  ceased ; 
far  from  fearing,  they  menaced  their  enemies,  and  lifting  their 
nation  from  the  dust,  they  sang  its  ultimate  triumph.  This 
mixture  of  sorrow  and  of  joy,  of  all  that  is  most  feeble — Judaea, 
with  all  that  is  most  powerful — Jehovah  ;  this  dialogue  of  the 
infinitely  little  and  the  infinitely  great,  is  quite  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrew  genius. 

And  these  ideas  belong  not  only  to  the  seers ;  they  are  those 
of  the  entire  people,  who  may  be  considered  in  the  course  of  its 
life  as  a  single  prophet  living  from  the  times  of  Moses  to  those 
of  the  Maccabees.  Even  in  exile,  under  the  lash  of  Chaldean 
archera,  when  Israel  is  dragged  away,  his  hands  tied  behind 
him,  he  goes,  led  by  a  sacred  dream ;  in  vain  he  tramps  bare- 
footed over  the  sands  of  the  desert,  nothing  can  awake  him  out 
of  it.  All  the  while  he  is  descending  the  bitter  steps  of  slavery, 
he  believes  he  is  mounting  the  throne  of  the  world ;  for  the 
possession  of  such  an  idea  as  Jehovah  is  alone  sufficient  to 
invest  him  with  a  royalty  which  nothing  can  abolish. 

Far  from  being  mere  Hebrew  tribunes,  or  men  whose  thoughts 
are  confined  to  a  city  or  to  a  race,  the  Hebrew  prophets  are, 
as  tradition  has  called  them,  God's  spokesmen,  who  read  the 
future  where  it  forms  iteelf,  in  God  Himself.  From  their  point 
of  view  every  horizon  of  history  is  to  be  seen ;  they  do  not 
merely  prophesy  a  series  of  accidents  and  events,  as  the  Greek 
oracles,  but  announce  a  social  change,  a  sew  humanity.     The 
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reign  of  David  is  foT  them  the  golden  age,  which  they  extend 
through  the  whole  future;  With  the  restoration  of  this  ideal 
reign  they  see  the  unity  of  God  taking  possession  of  the  earth, 
and  this  idea  repairing  the  old  world.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
it  has  been  rightly  said  that  there  is  more  than  one  republic  of 
Plato  in  a  single  chapter  of  Isaiah, 

Ah  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  the  prophecies  accomplished  1 
Has  not  the  unity  of  the  Elohim  triumphed  t  Has  not  Jehovah, 
enslaved  in  Babylon,  conquered  the  god  of  Babylon )  Has  not 
the  fraternity  of  the  peoples  succeeded  to  their  enmity)  Did 
not  the  Old  Testament  implicitly  contain  the  New,  as  the  bud 
the  flowerl  And  if  these  things  are  yet  incomplete,  does  not 
each  man  unconsciously  work  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  David  according  to  the  divine  plan  perceived  in  the 
beginning  by  these  divine  men  1  For  all  the  thoughts  of  God 
as  well  as  his  works  are  enveloped  in  one  supreme  thought;  and 
the  men  who  have  been  the  first  to  possess  this  idea,  have 
really  possessed  the  science  of  all  times  and  of  all  forma  to 
come.  After. the  return  from  captivity  the  power  of  prophecy 
vanishes.  It 'reaches  its  greatest  height  during  the  time  of 
slavery ;  it  passes  away  when  the  Jews  consent  to  exist  under 
protection.  Henceforth  its  teachers  drop  into  the  didactic  tone. 
Instead  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  come  the  pro- 
verbs of  the  Preacher, 


Sec.  3. — Tke  Principle  of  Hebrew  Poetry — The  FmlmM. 

In  the  sacred  books  of  the  East  creation  continues  indefinitely. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  Elohim  creates  the  nniverse  by  a  flash  of 
his  will ;  he  places  it  far  from  himself,  he  sita  down  beyond  it 
in  the  skies.  Hence  a  totally  different  poetry  from  the  Indian 
epics ;  a  poetry  rapid,  instantaneous,  like  the  God  it  celebrates. 

AVliere  the  Creator  is  distinct  from  his  work,  every  change 
gives  the  impression  of  an  extraordinary  intervention  of  his 
will ;  whence  the  idea  of  prodigy.  Bom  at  the  same  time  as 
that  of  divine  liberty,  it  arouses  enthusiasm,  transport,  Uianks- 
giving ;  and  the  psalm,  which  is  the  epitome  of  all  these  sen- 
timents, is  the  true  poetry  of  mimcle.  The  language  of  the 
I'salras  baa  the  peculiar  character,  the  very  accent,  of  Jehovah ; 
all  is  movement,  life,  personality;  attributes  become  beings,  be- 
ings actions,  differences  of  time  are  scarcely  marked,  the  pre- 
eant  being  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  verbs,  appearing  as  an 
indiscemable  point  between  the  past  and  the  future.  Echo 
of  generations,  these  sacred  songs  belong  to  nearly  every  epoch 
of  Hebrew  history  from  Moses  to  the  Maccabees.  Meet  nume- 
rous under  David,  the  pealma  of  that  period  gave  the  bme  to 
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all  the  rest :  at  firat,  during  tlie  unity  of  the  monarchy  and  tlie 
priesthood,  full  of  the  confidence  of  the  Lord's  anointed,  they 
are  calm  and  majestic ;  during  the  Captivity  they  have  a  heart- 
rending accent ;  then  enthusiasm  bursts  forth  afresh  with  the 
Ketum  into  a  style  more  litu^ic  than  under  the  first  temple. 
As  this  poetry  grows  with  him,  the  image  of  the  Ruler  of  Israel 
sitting  down  on  the  holy  hill  by  the  side  of  his  God  is  more 
and  more  idealised,  nntil  it  becomes  the  image  of  every  hope 
and  the  permanent  emblem  of  the  future.  Thus  this  grand 
triumphant  choir  goes  on  alike  in  peace  or  war,  increasing, 
resounding  as  long  as  the  Hebrew  people  endure,  and  only 
finishing  with  them ;  marking  by  its  rhythm  the  pulsation  of 
life  through  the  whole  course  of  generations.  Sometimes  the 
accord  of  the  voices  breaks  and  seems  lost  in  the  sands  ;  then 
the  echo  is  heard  beneath  the  willows  of  the  Captivity ;  some- 
times but  a  single  voice  moana  in  the  night — a  newly- anointed 
king,  a  prophet,  a  shepherd,  a  Levite  forgotten  among  the  ruins  ; 
the  rest  of  Judah  seems  lost,  the  concert  finished.  But  the 
song  of  triumph  never  fails  to  recur,  the  liturgic  choir  bursts 
out  afresh  ;  the  mute  people  come  out  of  the  dust,  the  image  of 
the  ideal  king  appears  resplendent,  the  gate  of  the  City  of  God 
leopens,  and  one  hardly  knows  whether  one  is  beholding  the 
triumph  of  the  past  or  of  the  future. 

In  the  midst  of  these  exalted  sentiments  are  others  which 
find  expression  nowhere  else  in  the  world, — the  secret  hopes, 
the  painful  thoughts,  the  miseries  which  are  at  the  depths  of 
the  inner  life,  all  hidden  beneath  the  majesty  of  a  king  of 
Judah ;  for  the  peisonality  of  man  shines  forth  with  that  of 
God.  Elsewhere  the  divinities  do  not  trouble  themselves  with 
the  private  thoughts  which  wander  in  the  darkness  of  men's 
spirits.  It  was  not  permissible  to  invoke  the  Immortals.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  God  who  dwells  beyond  all  worlds,  yet 
hears  the  muttered  complaints  at  the  bottom  of  men's  hearts. 
He  traverses  immensity,  he  comes  to  lend  an  ear,  to  make  hta 
creature  enter  into  intimacy  with  the  Infinite.  He  is  the 
Father,  Israel  the  Son ;  terrible  paternity,  it  is  true,  without  the 
Virgin  and  the  mother  ;  chastisement  does  not  spare  the  child. 

At  intervals  the  psalms  seem  to  recall  reminiscences  of  the 
Eig-Voda,  but  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  very  far  from  the  early 
rudeness  of  these  Indian  hymns ;  if  it  belongs  to  comparatively 
modem  society,  it  has  many  traits  of  tribal  infancy;  it  has 
found,  for  instance,  no  poetic  artifice  beyond  repeating  the 
same  idea  twice.  But  if  its  clothing  is  rustic,  its  heart  and 
soul  are  loyal ;  and  tradition  has  done  well  in  crowning  the  name 
of  David  with  this  poetry,  which  displays  at  once  all  the 
cbaractoristica  of  the  ^epherd  and  the  king. 
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Sbo.  4- — Hebrew  Philosophy— Job. 

Directly  the  unity  of  God  was  proclaimed,  the  qnestion  at 
once  arose  :  If  He  is  alone,  wliepoe  comes  evil  T  If  He  is  master, 
why  do  the  good  suffer  ?  If  all  hearts  are  in  His  hands,  why  do 
the  evil  triumph !  The  Hehrew  people  were  hound  to  seek  its 
Bolution.  The  hook  of  Job  is  an  attempt  to  do  bo.  It  belongs 
to  the  system  of  the  Bible  as  reply  to  query ;  blasphemy  U  hers 
the  demonstration  of  the  faith. 

Founded  on  an  ancient  tradition,  though  not  an  historic 
work,  this  book  of  Job,  the  most  poetic  of  all  the  books  in  the 
Bible,  opens  in  heaven.  Satan,  still  permitted  to  come  into  the 
presence  of  God,  appears  among  his  familiar  angels,  and  pro- 
poses the  temptation  of  the  most  juat  man  on  earth.  Job  is 
suddenly  struck,  A  powerful  prince,  he  is  laid  low  in  the  dusL 
He  has  never  done  aught  but  good,  and  yet  he  suffers, — suffers 
bitterly.  Why  is  thisi  Thus  he  arraigns  God.  One  step 
more  and  doubt  comes,  but  it  is  doubt  mised  with  hymn,  with 
adoration.  Some  liave  found  in  these  contradictions  proof  that 
the  book  was  written  at  different  epochs  ;  no,  it  is  the  heart  of 
Job  that  is  divided,  not  the  poem.  He  is  terrified  at  his  own 
thoughts ;  before  entering  farther  into  the  way  of  scepticism,  he 
would  return,  but  he  cannot ;  be  has  set  out  in  a  way  from 
which  there  is  no  issue.  Under  the  goad  of  despair,  under  the 
sting  of  injustice,  he  plunges  sometimes  into  faith,  sometimes 
into  doubt.  He  prays  and  adores  at  the  same  time  that  ha 
denies  and  blasphemes.  In  these  violent  struggles  his  soul 
breaks  far  away  from  the  old  Mosaic  law ;  its  inward  storms 
impel  it  at  times  to  pass  right  through  Christianity  itsel£  In 
no  other  work  bearing  the  dtaracter  of  a  sacred  oracle  has  moral 
torture  been  thus  strikingly  depicted.  That  which  renders  it 
more  touching  is  that  Job's  friends,  shut  up  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  law,  do  not  understand  the  quite  divine  furies  of  a  soul  that 
despair  has  rendered  prophetic  These  pharisees  in  the  presence 
of  the  Christ  of  the  Old  Testament  can  cidy  comprehend  the 
past  As  the  whole  question  turns  on  the  existence  of  evil, 
they  begin  by  denying  the  fact  altogether.  When  Job  displays 
hia  wounds  they  prove  that  tliey  are  just,  ho  is  guilty  of  a 
hidden  crime.  With  the  sentiment  of  his  integrity,  Job  loses 
faith  in  himself,  in  the  world,  in  God ;  but  in  this  moral  agony, 
when  he  is  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  profoundest  depths 
of  the  abyss,  suddenly,  aa  by  some  inward  miracle,  he  catches 
sight  of  the  hope  of  immortality,  Eternal  life,  resurrection ; 
these  words,  which  had  never  been  pronounced  before,  shine  out 
in  this  moral  tempest  as  a  flash  of  light  through  the  darkest 
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night  The  light  vanishea,  only  to  make  night  and  the  abyss 
more  profound ;  for  the  friends  entrench  themselves  in  sublime 
commonplace,  eulogising  the  order  of  the  universe  and  its  im- 
mutable laws.  What  does  it  matter  that  the  heavens  are  well 
ordered  if  confusion  reigns  in  the  heart  t  Tired  of  arguing  with 
men  whose  reason  seems  to  totter  and  to  fly  before  the  truth, 
Job  would  enter  into  the  lists  with  God  himself,  triumphing 
bitterly  as,  with  the  logic  of  despair,  his  words  sum  up  all  the 
difficulty  in  the  question:  Why  then  do  the  wicked  hvet  why 
are  they  advanced  and  strengthened  with  riches  I 

The  friends  are  reduced  to  silence,  the  clouds  open;  the 
Eternal  himseU  descends  to]  plead  his  cause  against  Job.  He 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  friends,  he  rejects  their 
superannuated  wisdom ;  he  prefers  the  deliriona  impiety  of  Job 
because  it  is  full  of  the  God  of  the  future,  and  comes  from  a 
heart  torn  by  a  snperabundance  of  life.  But  he  does  not  really 
argue  with  Job;  the  sufferer  is  conquered,  but  not  by  persua- 
sion;'he  holds  his  peace,  dazzled  by  the  torrent  of  Eternal 
splendour.  Had  he  been  able  to  stand,  up,  he  might  have 
replied  by  innumerable  questions,  all  insoluble  under  the  old 
law.  Christian  immortality  alone  could  give  any  satisfactory 
answer.  How  could  the  acquisition  of  new  flodts,  the  birth  of 
new  childien,  balance  the  loss  of  the  others  I  Job  must  possess 
the  heaven  of  the  Gospel,  he  must  see  his  sons  before  him  in  the 
kingdom  where  there  are  no  more  contradictions,  no  more  evil 
men,  no  more  ruins ;  a  few  years  of  earthly  happiness  could  not 
cure  his  wounds,  for  they  were  infinite.  Only  when  the  evil  is 
entirely  repaired,  the  injustice  fully  corrected,  could  Job  be  satis- 
fied. As  the  drama  of  "  Prometheus  "  has  no  possible  derwiu^mcnt 
except  in  Christianity,  so  it  is  with  the  book  of  Job.  What 
makes  this  poem  so  grand  is,  that  it  goes  beyond  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, it  necessitates  a  new  heaven.  It  is  this,  too,  which  makes 
it  so  pathetic,  for  these  despairing  cries  will  find  no  answer 
except  in  another  society.  Christianity  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  blasphemy,  it  dawns  in  the  deep  night  of  pharisaism.  The 
poet  is  straitened  in  sacred  antiquity,  he  stretches  out  his  hands 
to  the  future,  he  embraces  only  despair.  Moses  puts  the  ques- 
tion. Job  discusses  it,  Christ  alone  resolves  it 

The  other  religions  of  the  East  are  each  a  definite  system 
complete  in  themselves;  Mosaism  is  only  the  first  period  of  a 
religion  which  especle  to  be  consummated  by  a  new  law.  The 
Old  Testament  is  full  of  difficult  questions  which  the  New  alone 
answers.  In  the  one  we  seem  wandering  in  the  desert,  always 
sublime,  hut  of  which  we  cannot  see  the  issue ;  all  is  grand, 
frightfully  grand;  thought  rises,  wavers,  darte  forward  as  if  it 
would  seize  the  future :  in  the  other  all  is  calm,  all  is  conse- 
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cutive;  man  has  found  what  he  sought,  the  disquiet  of  the 
spirit  has  disappeai«d,  tlie  system  is  finished ;  peace,  companion 
of  order,  breathes  in  ererjthing. 

To  suppose  that  Moses  wrote  this  poem  would  be  to  suppose 
that  scepticism  broke  out  at  the  same  time  as  revelation,  and 
such  a  Bcejiticism  as  Job's,  which  presupposes  disastrous  ex- 
periences. Xo,  this  philosophy  belongs  to  a  ripe  age  in  the 
history  of  the  Hebrew  people,  if  not  to  its  decline.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  not  the  last  word  of  scepticism.  If  it  took  sereial 
centuries  to  fall  from  Moses  to  Job,  perhaps  it  took  as  many  to 
fall  from  Job  to  Eccleaiastes.  Hero  revolt  has  ceased,  impreca- 
tion is  extinct,  there  is  every  mark  of  the  irreparable  doubt  of 
a  worn-out  old  age.  Where  is  the  prophetic  spirit!  Not  a 
spark  lives  under  the  hvid  cinder;  life  and  hope  are  dried  up 
So  many  ardent  wishes  have  been  deceived,  so  many  attempts 
frustrated,  that  desire  has  failed,  nothing  remains  but  disgust 
with  heaven  and  earth.  When  after  all  this  marvellous  history, 
this  way  of  miracle,  this  search  after  the  promised  land,  after 
BO  much  enthusiasm,  after  sorrows,  triumphs,  exiles  bo  heroically 
borne  in  the  thought  of  the  futuro  kingdom,  the  outcome  of  aU 
is  :  Vanity  of  vanity,  all  ia  vanity ;  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun ;  it  would  seem  that  the  Conmtmmattim  eel  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  reached ;  that  Jehovah  himself  mnat  have  his 
cross,  and  disappear  buried  in  this  death  of  thought.  The  East 
is  sinking,  falling  in  upon  itself.  The  Old  Law  is  passing 
away,  when  will  the  New  come  t 


Sec.  5. — Continuatian — Oomparison  of  Orienlal  vnth  General 
Scepticism. 

The  thoughts  unchained  by  Job  sleep  no  more.  Scarcely 
closed,  the  abyss  reopens,  the  discussion  begins  again.  The 
issue  is  delayed  ;  about  to  appear,  it  is  adjourned  to  eternity. 

The  Greek  genius  is  the  first  to  take  up  the  question  debated 
by  the  Hebrew.  The  Prometheus  of  i^scliylus  has  some  points 
of  resemblance  to  Joh  As  the  patriarch  of  TJz,  Prometheus  has 
done  well :  he  has  given  men  speech  ;  justice,  the  celestial  arts : 
for  this  he  is  persecuted  by  Jupiter,  and  chained  to  a  rock. 
AVho  is  this  Titan  that  he  should  struggle  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  Olympian  gods  t  He  must  submit ;  on  that  condition  alone 
the  torture  will  cease.  80  far  the  resemblance,  but  here  the  two 
dmmos  separate.  In  the  utmost  madness  of  grief  Job  is  always 
subdued  by  the  thought  of  Jehovah ;  he  never  ceases  to  humiliate 
himself  before  his  supreme  majesty.  In  Oreece  human  pride 
goes  a  step  farther.     Prometheus  may  he  delivered  if  be  will 
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only  show  a  sign  of-  regret ;  Hermes  comes  faimeolf  to  beseecli 
him  to  give  up  his  resistance.  But  be  will  not ;  Prometheus 
braves  the  whole  host  of  Olympus, '  and  prophesies  their  fall. 
Even  when  they  pour  their  united  thunder  on  the  head  of  the 
Titan,  he  pursues  them  with  his  execrations.  This  implacable 
revolt  of  Athenian  poetry  shows  what  a  Btep  man  had  made  in  the 
religiouB  revolution.  What  in  reality  is  this  figure  of  Prometheus 
if  not  the  image  of  the  Hellenic  spirit  repelling  for  ever  the 
dynasties  of  the  Oriental  godsl  The  religions  of  nature  are 
about  to  fall  under  the  blasphemy  of  philosophy.  Nothing  can 
ever  make  the  Greek  genius,  that  true  Titan,  enter  again  under 
the  ancient  yoke. 

In  the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare  the  enigma  is  the  same  as  it 
is  in  Job  and  Prometheus,  while  all  the  circumstances  are 
different  Among  feudal  castles,  in  a  Catholic  graveyard,  under 
Northern  skies,  side  by  side  with  a  powerful  religion,  ia  a  man 
who  doubts,  denies,  suffers.  The  bad  are  triumphant,  iniquity 
is  crowned  on  the  throne  of  Denmark,  and  the  abyss  opening, 
he  asks  the  old  question:  "Why  then  do  the  wicked  livet" 
The  answer  now  is  a  cold  sarcasm,  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
the  imprecations  of  Job  and  Prometheus.  Scepticism  of  the 
heart  has  given  birth  in  Hamlet  to  scepticism  of  the  spirit ;  it 
is  this  which  renders  it  irremediable ;  and  I  know  nothing  more 
profound  than  to  have  made  absolute  doubt  depend  on  the 
necessity  of  doubting  one's  mother.  After  the  secret  revealed 
in  the  gmveyard,  all  belief  perishes  in  the  young  prince.  If  his 
mother  is  a  poisoner,  in  what  man,  woman,  or  sentiment  can  he 
trust  T  He  disbelieves  the  sight  of  his  own  eyes.  A  phantom 
wandering  among  the  ruins  of  the  human  intelligence  is  all 
that  remains  of  Hamlet  He  passes  through  the  same  tortures 
as  Job  and  Prometheus,  but  he  has  none  of  their  antique 
violence  ;  he  feels  the  serpent  in  his  heart,  and  it  is  cold.  He 
does  not  cover  his  despair  with  the  magnificent  symbols  of  the 
East,  nor  the  correct  figures  of  Greece;  his  evil  is  too  profound; 
he  jests  about  it  Instead  of  struggling  with  sovereign  justice, 
he  counterfeits  madness ;  and  he  succeeds  so  well  because,  in 
reality,  his  reason  is  half  gone.  It  loses  itself,  seeks  itself,  finds 
itself  again,  only  to  lose  itself  anew ;  you  see  a  great  soul  divided 
between  reason  and  incipient  madness,  without  knowing  which 
will  in  the  end  prevail.  Hamlet  has  looked  down  into  the  abyss 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  he  has  had  a  gUmpee  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  dead ;  it  has  made  his  intellect  reel,  and  if  his  Ufe  is  not 
cut  short  by  some  mischance,  there  can  be  no  end  for  him  but 
intellectual  death.  This  makes  the  drama  incomparably  mora 
hopeless  than  either  Job  or  Prometheus.  What  msJces  I^mlet's 
fall  80  frightful  is  that  his  point  of  departure  is  from  the  beliefs 
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most  commonlf  held  among  Christiane  in  his  day.  He  lepn- 
eents  at  the  opening  of  the  modem  world  the  society  of  the 
Middle  Age,  etill  young  in  appearance  hut  already  old  in  heart. 

Can  man  go  farther  in  sceptical  poetry  t  In  the  midst  of 
Catholic  skies,  Satan  proposes  to  GcnI  to  tempt  the  man  vho 
hy  hie  iutelliKence  is  nearest  the  supreme  truth.  Thus  the 
preamble  of  i'aust  resembles  that  of  Job.  lie  is  not,  however, 
like  the  patriarch,  one  who  draws  hia  strength  from  his  virtue. 
Ue  is  great  by  intelli^^ence,  a  learned  doctor,  wise  as  modem 
society.  He  has  studied  every  science;  still  he  is  confronted 
with  the  eame  fatal  questions  that  Job  met  in  the  desert,  under 
the  light  of  the  stars  of  Asia.  It  is  not  only  the  thirst  for 
knowledRe  which  devours  Faust;  he  wishes  in  his  pride  to 
possess  tlie  secret  of  things,  in  order  that  he  may  become  God 
himself.  Ilis  books  are  mute,  science  has  deceived  him ;  he 
will  reject  science,  he  will  trust  to  means  disavowed  by  reason, 
to  feverish  imaginations ;  be  will  abandon  himself  to  magic.  In 
the  solitude  of  the  night  he  evokes  the  spirit  of  the  worlds. 
Constrained  to  bow  his  head  before  the  splendour  of  spirit,  he 
determines  to  free  himself  from  the  bonds  of  material  existence; 
his  suicidal  purpose  is  arrested  by  the  sound  of  the  Easter  bells. 
Their  melody  falls  like  dew  on  hia  sepulchral  soul.  Ue  reDounces 
the  poison,  but  the  holy  impression  does  not  last  A  belief  in 
hell  is  the  only  tie  between  Faust  and  religion.  "What  are  all 
the  blasphemies  of  the  past  compared  with  this  last  cry )  Cursed 
he  belief !  cursed  be  hope  1  cursed  be  patience  I  Science, 
nature,  religion,  even  the  tast«  of  death,  have  all  been  expe- 
rienced. Mothing  remains  but  to  traverse  the  regions  of  death 
itself  by  the  suicide  of  the  soul  and  the  conscienca  Faust 
makes  a  compact  beyond  the  tomb  with  Satan  himself.  Finally 
be  alienates  his  reason  and  his  will ;  and  the  infernal  spirits 
celebrate  this  last  act  of  the  tragedy,  Faust  drinking  tho  hell- 
dnught  to  its  last  drop. 

The  human  race  is  to-day  a  great  teacher,  admiring  itself  in 
its  books,  adoring  itself  in  its  works,  and  trusting  only  in  itself. 
At  times,  however,  this  pretended  divinity  is  troubled,  meeting 
with  voids  it  cannot  fill.  Full  of  feverish  life,  it  puts  to  its  lips 
in  place  of  the  poison  phial  that  scepticism  which  it  can  neither 
reject  nor  accept ;  and  cries  of  disordered  grief  escape  the  bosom 
of  the  new  god  at  the  very  moment  that  it  is  crowning  itself 
with  its  own  hands. 

The  life  of  the  human  race  in  its  moments  of  trial  can  be 
summed  up  in  these  principal  figures :  Job,  F^metheus,  Hamlet, 
Faust.  We  have  in  them  the  whole  history  of  the  heart  of  man 
fighting  with  religion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  each  book  scepti- 
dam  becomes  huder  and  harder,  and  that  each  presents  an 
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alternative  in  the  struggle  between  the  wisdom  of  man  and  the 
wisdom  of  God.  But  whatever  may  be  the  sadness  or  even  the 
disorder  of  these  poems,  we  all  take  the  deepest  interest  in  them. 
We  love  to  follow  these  proud  intelligences  into  the  abysses  into 
which  they  have  fallen ;  we  would  call  to  them,  and  would  ask 
them  what  they  have  found,  or  heard,  or  perceived  in  those 
unfathomable  regions.  But  our  voices  only  repeat  themselves ; 
and  the  echoes  of  the  great  minds  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  of 
.i^chylus,  of  Shakespeare,  aa  they  return  one  upon  the  other, 
enable  ub  to  form  some  idea  of  the  profundity  of  the  problems 
in  which  they  have  been  engulphed.  And  yet  all  scepticism 
is  not  sterile.  There  is  a  fruitful  doubt,  as  there  is  a  fruitful 
grief ;  for  doubt  is  an  instrument  of  the  tmth,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  indestructible. 


Sm.  6. — Slavery  in  its  Melalions  with  the  Eastern  Bdiguma. 

To  grasp  the  ultimate  consequences  of  Oriental  dc^ma  we 
must  descend  to  the  lowest  level  of  life  in  the  East,  and  there  in 
every  city  we  shall  find  a  man  who,  like  the  stone  colossus  that 
supports  the  frieze  of  a  temple,  bears  on  his  shoulders  the  whole 
burden  of  society.  Excluded  from  the  principal  rites  of  religion, 
outside  God  and  humanity — empires,  institutions  change ;  his 
condition  alone  remains  unalterable.     The  slave  can  neither  live 

To  Montaigne,  who  assigns  Tyranny  and  Climate  as  the  prime 
causes  of  Slavery,  it  is  easy  to  reply  that  the  republics  of  Greece 
were  founded  on  it,  and  tiiat  it  existed  in  the  North  as  well  as 
the  South.  Rousseau,  following  Hobbes  and  the  ancient  legists, 
ascribes  it  to  war.  But  here  again  we  remark  that,  led  by  a  false 
etymology,  the  holders  of  this  opinion  stop  at  a  fact  which  was 
often  its  immediate  cause,  without  going  back  to  the  principle 
which  would  explain  its  general  sanction  and  the  cause  of  its 
universal  distribution. 

As  there  is  no  polytheism  without  slavery,  there  must  be  a 
certain  relation  between  them.  The  more  attentively  paganism  is 
examined  the  more  sure  it  becomes  that  slavery  was  a  component 
part  of  it  After  admitting  the  existence  of  slave  gods,  it  is  not 
astonishing  tliat  the  Oriental  and  Greek  peoples  should  r^ard 
the  natural  inequalities  of  men  aa  making  one  man  by  divine 
light  the  slave  of  the  other. 

How  could  they  escape  slavery  when  it  was  consecrated  by 
dogma  t  At  the  highest  point  in  the  polytheistic  heavens  sat 
Osiris  or  Jupiter  like  a  Pharaoh  or  Agamemnon ;  below  this 
master  an  oligarchy  of  great  idle  gods,   immortal  satraps  or 
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patricians,  who  thonght  their  tasks  accomplished  when  the^ 
breathed  the  incense  or  drank  the  ambroBid  cup ;  at  theii  feet 
a  people  of  inferior  demons,  who  consumed  themselTee  in  sterile 
works  far  from  the  tight  of  day.  Titans  bound  in  fetters  and 
shut  up  in  darkness;  heavenly  galley-slaves,  who  tug  the  planets 
in  their  cars ;  Cyclops,  who  forge  day  and  night  the  tmming 
arrows  of  the  Sun  ;  Telchines,  who  polished  the  metals  and 
repaired  the  worn-out  earth.  In  all  these  indefatigable  workers, 
hidden  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  in  the  folds  of  the  clouds, 
in  the  grottoes  of  the  seas,  always  bowed  down  at  their  work, 
without  joy  or  repose,  have  we  not  the  divine  plebeian,  who 
has  no  other  right  but  sorrow  without  remedy,  labour  without 
pay,  and  with  no  hopo  of  emancipation  T 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  primitive  slavery  is  that  the 
slave  does  not  himself  complain  or  think  his  fate  unjust.  Why 
should  he  expect  an  enfranchisement  refused  to  immortals  1  Tho 
workman  could  not  be  less  resigned  than  the  Cyclops,  the  boat- 
man of  the  Nile  than  the  pilot  of  the  bark  of  Osiris,  the  shepherd 
than  the  wandering  faun.  Moreover,  what  could  the  philosopher 
say  against  an  institution  which  could  not  cease  or  he  modified 
without  everything  else  faUing  with  it)  Polytheism,  slavery, 
the  one  engendered  the  other ;  the  society  which  accepted  the 
first  was  condemned  to  maintain  tho  second. 

To  abolish  slavery,  then,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  by  abolish- 
ing the  old  heavens.  Only  when  God  was  restored  to  his  full 
independence,  to  his  full  liberty  in  the  rec(^ition  of  his 
indivisibility  and  unity,  could  man  attain  his  freedom  and 
unity.  Then  not  only  the  principle  of  castes  disappears,  but 
servitude  loses  its  sanction.  It  may  continue  to  exist  under 
disguised  forms,  but  its  foundation  is  ruined. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  the  degree  any  Eastern  nation  escapes  from 
polytheism,  in  that  degree  they  get  rid  of  slavery.  By  the  taw 
of  Moses  no  Hebrew  could  lose  his  liberty  for  more  than  six 
years,  a  regulation  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  enslave  the 
people.  If  this  commandment,  which  goes  back  to  Exodus,  and 
recurs  in  Deuteronomy  and  in  the  F^phets,  was  not  always 
obeyed  to  the  letter,  it  was  nevertheless  the  ideal  which 
dominated  the  whole  Hebrew  legislation.  The  spirit  of  equality 
was  rooted  in  the  Law ;  where  can  you  find  a  more  striking 
contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  antiquity  than  when  the  legislator 
says  :  "  Remember  that  tbou  wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed  thee  "  I  From  the  hour 
that  the  Hebrew  ptople  considered  itself  the  property  of  Jehovah 
it  coutd  not  sell  itself  into  the  hands  of  any  other  master. 

If  for  a  moment  we  compare  the  modem  with  the  old  East, 
we  see  in  place  of  the  Hebrew  God  an  abstract  God,  boo  from 
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any  national  tie ;  his  people  one  by  belief  rather  than  by  origin. 
His  wrath  gathering  slowly  for  ages,  is  at  last  poured  out  not 
only  on  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  far  over  the  East ;  the  sword  is 
his  instrument  Who  would  not  imagine  that  out  of  tbja  eacred 
war  would  come  monstrous  inequality ;  at  least  a  system  of 
castes  worae  than  that  of  antiquity  1  On  the  contrary,  it  only 
serves  to  abolish  the  principle  of  slavery  wherever  it  comes. 
The  rapidity  of  the  Mohammedan  conquests  is  explained  by  the 
civil  equality  promised  to  the  converted.  Never  had  religious 
unity  been  more  absolute,  never  had  there  existed  a  civil  order 
■with  fewer  civil  privileges  of  race  or  birth :  even  that  remnant 
of  caste  which  Moses  maintained  in  the  tribe  of  Levi,  disap- 
peared beneath  the  level  of  Mahomet.  Nor  was  this  all; 
Islamiaffi  ended  in  a  society  which  felt  so  little  contempt 
for  slaves  that,  not  content  with  regenerating  itself  by  them,  it 
resigned  into  their  hands  authority  and  government.  And  thus 
over  the  land  most  accustomed  to  cast«8,  for  a  space  of  five 
httndred  years  slave  dynasties  reigned  by  right  divine. 


The  Grxek  BKuaioira 
Sbo.  I. — T?ie  Aaped  of  Nature  in  Qreeee — Its  Ruins, 

Judging  from  one's  own  impressions,  tiie  Greek  writera  have 
depicted  their  country  from  the  horizon  of  Athene.  Plato  in 
his  "Fhedrus"  has  reproduced  the  radiant  serenity  which  all 
things  breathe  there ;  Sophocles  in  his  chorus  of  (Edipus  has 
celebrated  the  nightingales  of  CoIoqus,  and  the  shade  of  its 
olive  woods;  and  still  each  word  of  that  hymn  applies  to 
the  same  place.  But  while  in  certain  places  Nature  continues 
to  murmur  the  echo  of  the  strophes  of  the  poet,  this  ia  not  the 
character  of  all  Greece.  The  Greeks  chose,  from  the  landscape 
around  thent,  the  traits  which  beet  accorded  with  their  genius  ; 
all  that  remained  outside  a  certain  ideal  type,  and  would  not 
smile  with  an  Olympian  smile,  they  forgot  as  matter  which 
would  not  lend  itself  to  the  conditions  of  human  art. 

If  the  poets  have  exaggerated  the  rivere  of  Greece  out  of  all 
proportion  with  the  reality,  we  must  remember  that  each  of 
them  has  been  the  centre  of  a  sovereign  society,  and  could  be 
aggrandised  by  poetry  without  belying  the  nature  of  thing*. 
But  the  true  river  of  Greece  is  the  Sea,  which,  circulating  from 
bay  to  bay,  from  gulf  to  gulf,  awakes  everywhere,  by  the  sight 
of  the  Infinite  endosed  between  two  ridges  of  marble,  the  senti- 
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meut  of  Order  in  grandeur ;  and  thus  Greece  among  all  countries 
of  the  votld  atill  remains  the  image  of  supreme  beaaty. 

Infinity  thus  limited,  man  no  longer  felt  oppressed  hj  the 
immenutj  of  Creation,  but  began  to  judge  it  He  could  t^e  in 
with  a  glance  and  master  it ;  he  would  be  ita  rival,  work  on 
the  same  plan,  and  even  correct  it.  Thus  he  turns  the  paraltel 
beds  of  its  calcareous  rocks  into  the  first  course  of  the  cyclopean 
walla  on  whose  heights  the  gods  hold  their  councils  ;  he  rounds 
the  curbs  of  the  valleys  into  the  seats  of  amphitheatres ;  and 
plants  on  every  summit  a  temple.  These  monuments  of  art, 
built  entirely  on  the  plan  of  the  country,  give  nature  the  appear 
ance  of  having  been  completed  and  crowned  by  the  hand  of 
man.  Everything  in  the  landscape  is  in  harmony  with  them : 
the  azure  of  the  skies,  of  the  gulfs,  of  the  disbint  summits, 
accord  with  the  azure  of  their  friezes  and  their  painted  cornices ; 
the  horizontal  lines  of  theit  architecture  prolong  themselves  in 
the  mountains,  the  promontories,  the  seas,  into  the  infinite. 

When  they  are  erected  in  the  cities,  they  show  in  all  ita 
nudity  the  demociatic  spirit  of  the  Greek  religions.  In  place 
of  the  halls,  the  courts,  Uie  pylones  which  protect  the  mysteries 
on  the  banks  of  Nile,  three  stops  alone  separate  them  in  Greece 
from  the  crowd.  -  Dc^ma  is  henceforth  in  full  daylight.  The 
Greek  Temple  belongs  to  a  people  who  display  their  gods  in 
the  market-place,  that  they  may  constantly  examine  them,  inter- 
rogate them,  judge  and  destroy  them. 

Each  part  of  Greece  has  preserved  its  own  character  in  its 
ruins.  Athens  remains  radiant  in  her  misery ;  but  nothing  can 
equal  the  nakedness  of  Sparta.  The  prophecy  of  Thm^dides 
is  fulfilled.  This  silent  people  has  died  without  display.  Its 
monument  was  the  City,  the  Law,  the  Country.  She  has  left 
the  vanity  of  ruins  to  her  rival,  Messina,  the  city  of  slaves. 

In  Italy  the  ruins  of  polytheism  have  nearly  always  become 
Christian  monuments ;  in  Greece  they  have  remained  pagan. 
Under  their  shadow  little  churches  shelter  themselves,  hut  they 
are  already  dilapidated,  while  the  heathen  columns  seem  clad 
in  eternal  youth  ;  as  if  on  this  gay  earth  no  other  religion  could 
root  itself  but  that  of  visible  beauty.  The  rising  eun  still  gilds 
the  Capitols  of  Nemea ;  the  thirsty  chorus  of  the  grasshoppers 
under  the  porch  of  the  Cella,  yet  invoke  Jupiter  Pluvius ;  the 
hymn  of  the  subterranean  gods  rises  once  again  from  the  vaults 
of  byzantine  chapels,  which,  formed  of  broken  pieces  of  pagan 
sculptures,  seem  themselves  only  half  converted  to  the  Chmtian 
idea. 
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Sec.  1. — The  Divine  in  Humanify — The  Greek  Religion*  in 
their  relation  to  Poetry  and  Art. 

The  god  of  PaganiBDi  had  as  jet  manifested  himself  only  in 
Nature ;  the  day  came  when  man  began  to  think  of  looking  for 
him  within  himself.  That  infinite  which  be  bad  seen  in  the 
face  of  the  desert,  he  discoTered  in  his  own  countenance ;  he 
recognised  in  the  proportions  of  his  own  body  the  type  of  beauty 
spread  out  in  the  rest  of  things.  In  place  of  effacing  himself 
before  the  majesty  of  the  universe,  he  exclaimed  with  the 
pythoness,  as  he  felt  his  heart  beat :  Here,  here  is  the  god  He 
becomes  himself  the  measure,  the  rule,  the  term  of  all  things ; 
thus  Paganism  makes  its  fint  step  towards  the  revelation  of 
God  made  man. 

Before  Homer,  the  Greek  genius  seems  hardly  to  exist ;  after 
Alexander,  it  has  ceased  to  be :  outside  these  limits  it  depends 
on  Asia ;  hut  during  that  interval,  adopting  all  to  change  all, 
it  combats,  ruins  the  East  by  thought  quite  as  much  as  by  the 
aword. 

Where  are  the  vestiges  of  those  revolutions  by  which  the 
Oriental  beliefs  passed  away  before  taking  the  Olympian  forms  t 
Since  every  monument  of  them  has  so  soon  disappeared,  we 
must  conclude  that  they  wei«  in  contradiction  to  the  nature  of 
its  genius.  At  our  first  sight  of  that  genius,  it  is  already  quite 
independent.  The  originality  of  Greece  consists  in  having  thus 
broken  all  its  rough  models ;  from  the  abyss  of  the  past  this 
daughter  of  song  arises  in  full  beauty  ;  as  Aphrodite,  she  comes 
forth  a  nubile  virgin  from  beneath  the  waves.  Whatever 
opinion  may  be  held  concerning  the  relations  of  Greece  with 
the  East,  between  the  Kig-Yeda  and  the  Ihad,  there  is  an 
interval  of  several  civilisations ;  all  the  difieience,  in  fact, 
between  infancy  and  youth. 

Homer  represents  the  first  great  change  in  the  world  by 
means  of  poetry.  He  cast  the  old  divinities  into  the  mould  of 
humanity,  and  they  came  forth  an  Areopagus  of  social  gods, 
civilised,  eloquent,  discussing  in  the  clouds  celestial  politics. 
He  was  all  the  less  scrupulous  about  altering  the  ancient  dogmas 
because  he  did  not  care  to  comprehend  them.  Belief  become 
art ;  the  antique  religion  was  lost,  but  for  a  moment  the  earth 
felt  relieved  from  a  great  burden.  At  no  time  has  man  lived 
so  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  lot  on  earth  as  during  the  reign  of 
this  religion  of  poets.  For  a  time  he  gave  up  searching  into 
the  old  questions ;  wherever  he  found  an  abyss,  he  covered  it 
with  a  (Uvinity,  who  hid  its  depths  under  his  purple.  These 
indulgent  goda  always  near  him,  young,  as  little  given  to  foro- 
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sight  as  he  was,  constantly  reassured  him  of  his  own  destiny. 
Provided  that  tJie  earth  smiled  at  sunrise,  what  more  could 
he  ask  t  This  was  the  limit  of  his  soul  and  of  his  desires. 
^Nourished  on  nectar,  his  serenity  was  so  complete  that  he  was 
hardly  troubled  even  at  the  fall  of  Greek  society.  The  cities 
felt  into  ruins,  still  he  refused  to  be  anxious.  To  awake  him 
from  this  hed  of  roses,  it  was  needful  that  Christianity  should 
come  to  unchain  within  him  an  amhition  without  limits.  From 
that  hour  he  began  to  look  on  the  earth  with  disdain.  The 
very  pleasures  of  the  sovereigns  of  Olympus  seemed  beneath 
him.  Those  prwligiotts  eoniradiciiotu  of  which  Pascal  speaks 
took  possession  of  his  heart.  What  are  nectar  and  ambrosia  to 
the  man  who  thirsts  for  the  life  of  the  spirit!  The  valley  of 
Temp^  has  become  a  vale  of  tears.  Man  has  conquered  the 
infinite  at  the  price  of  infinite  grief. 

In  bringing  back  the  beliefs  of  the  East  to  the  conditions  of 
beauty  alone.  Homer  marked  beforehand  the  character  and 
destiny  of  Greece  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  his  poems  became  the 
Book  of  the  Law  for  the  Hellenic  peoples,  so  that  he  became 
for  them  what  Moses  was  to  the  Hebrews.  Kever  again  shall 
we  see  a  society  regulated  on  the  plan  of  an  epic.  The  efforts 
of  LycurguB,  Solon,  Pisistratus,  ore  attempts,  one  after  the  other, 
to  compel  the  city  to  return  to  this  harmonious  plan.  Before 
realising  itself  in  Athens  the  demociatic  spirit  had  burst  out  in 
the  discussions  on  Olympus.  Alexander  modelled  himself  on 
Achilles,  Agesilaus  on  ^^amemnon.  Greek  society,  in  fact, 
tended  by  a  constant  approximation  to  form  itself  on  the  ideal 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  When  at  last  it  thought  it  had 
realised  its  poom,  it  awoke  under  the  law  of  the  Gospel 

To  find  that  tiie  noblest  thoughts  of  the  peoples  belong  to 
their  first  years  might  astonish  us  if  we  did  not  see  that  it  was 
BO  also  with  each  individual  life.  For  it  is  in  the  morning  of 
existence,  before  the  corrupting  necessities  have  been  felt,  that 
the  pure  revelation  beams  forth.  Then  an  ideal  of  poetry, 
of  truth,  an  Iliad,  an  interior  Odyssey  bursts  out  in  the 
mind  of  every  man  who  comes  into  the  world ;  glorious  will  be 
become  if  he  follows  it,  pusillanimous  and  only  fit  for  mediocrity 
if  he  denies  it.  Greece  was  not  untrue  to  the  image  that  had 
thus  been  revealed  to  her ;  on  the  contrary,  she  has  made  of  the 
poem  a  truth,  of  fiction  areality,  of  presentiment  a  history. 

After  the  epic,  nothing  so  influenced  this  religious  revolution 
as  sculpture.  The  first  great  step  was  made  when  the  human 
head  was  substituted  for  that  of  an  animal  in  the  statues  of  the 
gods.  There  was  a  period  in  Pagan  art  corresponding  to  the 
Middle  Age  in  Christian,  with  one  striking  difTerencei  The  first 
perfected  the  body  when  it  could  only  give  a  radiant  imbecility 
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to  the  bead ;  the  last  threw  holiuese  into  every  line  of  its  faces, 
when  its  forms  were  rude  and  its  anatomy  barbarous.  Greek  art 
commences  by  the  imitation  of  nature,  Christian  by  the  ideal. 
The  one  works  from  without  to  within,  the  other  from  within  to 
without.  Does  not  this  difference  alone  mark  the  whole  interval 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity  t 

Phidias  did  by  sculpture  what  Homer  did  by  poetry.  He 
gave  bis  countrymen  a  new  idea  of  their  gods.  The  genius  that 
the  Greeks  bad  drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  their  beautiful 
land  he  threw  into  the  statues  of  the  gods.  In  them  Phidias 
carried  physical  beauty  to  such  an  elevation  that  it  ceases  to  be 
sensual ;  sublimity  appears  not  only  in  the  faces,  but  in  the  least 
detail  of  the  bodies.  Their  forms  discover  absolute  harmony  of 
matter  and  spirit,  perfect  beauty  expressed  with  mathematical 
truth.  We  do  not  aak  if  such  art  is  Pagan  or  Christian  ;  it  is 
perfectly  true,  perfectly  beautiful ;  it  belongs  to  the  Eternal. 

In  the  gods  of  Phidias  the  unalterable  face  of  Nature  appears 
under  a  human  form  ;  serene  as  the  aiure  sky  as  yet  untroubled 
by  tempests,  calm  as  the  ocean  on  the  first  day  of  the  world, 
one  would  say  that  the  soul  of  the  universe  rayed  forth  from 
their  impassible  brows.  And  yet  from  this  epoch  of  art  they 
are  brought  more  and  more  under  the  yoke  of  the  passions,  of 
social  ideas,  until  at  last  the  human  alone  remains,  tlie  god  has 
quite  departed.  Scopas  and  Praxiteles  succeed  Phidias ;  this 
change  is  marked  by  the  group  of  Niobe ;  the  antique  calm  of 
the  Olympians  gives  place  to  incurable  grief.  Praxiteles  is 
followed  by  Lysippus  and  the  Rhodian  school ;  the  Niobe  by 
the  Hercules  Pamese  and  the  Laocoon.  How  far  is  this  beauty, 
a  little  theatrical  in  its  magnificence,  from  that  sovereign  art 
which  only  expressed  eternal  thoughts !  It  is  the  difference  of 
£uripides  from  Sophocles.  By  degrees  the  austere  Yenus  of 
early  days  gives  place  to  the  Venus  di  Medici,  the  breath  of 
divine  things  is  felt  no  longer.  The  pious  Greece  of  Miltiades 
has  vanished,  and  a  corrupt  Greece  takes  its  place.  And  now 
Alexander  in  making  himself  God,  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  the 
sculptors,  impresses  Greek  art  with  its  final  character.  Taking 
litemlly  the  doctrine  of  Euhemerus,  Greece  becomes  the  courtier  of 
political  divinities ;  she  who  commenced  in  heaven  with  Phidias, 
ends  by  the  apotheosis  of  the  favourite  of  Hadrian. 
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Sec.  3. — Continuation — Of  the  Drama  in  its  relatione  with  the 
Cheek  ReligioTui. 

As  Homer  changed  the  gods  of  the  East,  the  poeta  change  the 
X'>d8  of  Homer.  The  most  apparently  Pagan  of  all  is  Fiadar. 
He  loves  the  lyre,  and  it  is  this  which  explains  his  popularity 
among  a  people  who  count  their  years  hy  their  games.  Thesa 
games  are  the  uniting  links  of  Greece;  he  who  celebrates  them 
is  the  priest  of  the  alliance.  Expect  not  from  him  the  naked 
and  rapid  simplicity  of  antiquity;  imagine  latber  Greece  clothed 
in  the  purple  of  Tyre.  As  to  his  faith,  this  Hellenic  David 
onnounces  a  master  more  powerful  than  Jupiter;  he  peoples 
Olympus  with  moral  truths,  sentiments,  ideas  which  he  personi- 
fies by  the  same  title  as  the  ancient  powers  of  Nature.  Enthu- 
siam.  Wisdom,  Law,  are  the  new  diviiuties  consecrated  by  the 
poet. 

This  Revolution  is  continued  by  the  Drama.  In  CEdipus, 
the  hero,  wiser  than  the  priest,  resolves  the  enigma  by  reason 
alone.  More  and  more  the  personal  god  of  Homer  meite  into 
metaphysical  attributes.  The  Jupiter  of  .i^chyius  is  etherial 
space  i  the  earth,  the  heaven,  and  something  more  superior  to 
them  all.  As  tJie  attributes  become  less  and  less  distinct,  it 
often  happens  that  they  are  taken  one  for  the  other ;  and  this 
very  confusion  is  a  step  towards  future  unity.  Not  only  do  Uie 
tragic  poets  decompose  the  beliefs  of  Antiquity,  but  they  have 
presentiments  so  entirely  divine,  that  they  may  be  called  the 
pagan  prophets  of  Christianity.  Thus,  in  the  drama  of  the 
"  Suppliants'*  the  women  repel  the  yoke  of  Oriental  marriage, 
their  condition  has  risen  by  the  almost  evangelic  sentiment  of 
tlieir  personal  dignity.  In  Sophocles  the  growing  spirituality 
of  poetry  is  fully  seen.  Like  an  antique  vase  of  purest  design, 
it  could  not  be  different  without  ceasing  to  be  beautiful ;  and  in 
this  incorruptible  purity  of  art  you  would  have  a  foretaste  of 
Christianity  even  If  the  soul  of  Antigone  were  not  mixed  with 
it  What  will  it  be,  then,  when  Athenian  thought  meets  the 
poetry  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Word  of  St.  John ) 

It  is  an  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  tlie  Greeks  blindly  sub- 
mitted to  the  yoke  of  fatality.  In  the  tragedies  the  chorus 
nearly  always  protest  against  force,  and  that  which  we  call  to-day 
the  religion  of  success.  Whilst  the  events  are  passing  under  its 
eyes,  it  represents  the  living  conscience  of  the  human  race ;  it 
announces  a  second  issue  better  than  the  one  at  which  it  really 
assists ;  it  keeps  in  reserve  the  last  arrows  of  eternal  justice. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  power  of  the  Greek  drama  lies  precisely 
in  that  which  is  most  misunderstood — the  nascent  struggle 
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between  fatality  and  pioTidence.  The  chorus  had  also  another 
function,  that  of  calming  the  mind  when  the  impreasion  became 
too  poignant  In  conformity  with  their  happy  creed,  the 
Greeks  did  not  like  grief  to  be  prolonged  unless  it  appeared 
crowned  with  hope.  So  in  the  midst  of  the  tears  to  which  this 
people  of  poets  were  ao  easily  moved,  the  chorus  came  in  to 
refresh  and  console  them  with  ite  hymns.  Thus  reposing  at 
times,  but  ever  rising,  the  antiqne  drama  reached  its  dinouemait 
the  agony  intensified  by  its  very  moderation. 

When  I  think  of  Greek  comedy  I  could  im^ne  that  I  sea 
on  the  pediment  of  a  great  temple  the  ivy-crowned  mask  of  a 
colossal  satyr  rallying  the  whole  creation.  \Vhat  lends  a  fuller 
meaning  to  such  a  figure  is,  that  up  to  this  time  we  cannot  find 
throughout  all  Oriental  society  a  single  monument  of  comic  art. 
.All  has  been  hitherto  taken  seriously — men,  things,  beliefs. 
Mockery  supposes  inward  experiences ;  and  a  man  must  have 
been  many  times  deceived  before  he  will  consent  to  laugh  at 
everything.  In  Greece,  at  least,  Mankind  looked  back,  and 
seeing  so  many  phantoms  vanished,  so  many  illusions  ruined, 
burets  out  into  one-of  those  interminable  roars  of  laughter  such 
as  Homer  attributes  to  the  Olympians.  This  hilarity  mingled 
with  nectar  represents  the  poetry  of  Aristophanes. 

There  is  in  reality  so  much  humour  in  the  Greek  nature,  that 
even  when  bowing  down  before  its  gods  it  cannot  help  feeling 
their  absurdities.  80  Aristophanes,  a  believer  so  inflexible  that 
he  assisted  to  bring  about  the  death  of  Socrates,  permits  himself 
the  utmost  license  with  the  gods.  There  is  nothing  great,  sacred, 
or  solemn  at  which  Aristophanes  does  not  mock.  Faith  thus 
allied  with  sarcasm  is  one  of  the  most  striking  originalities  of 
the  Greek  temper.  But  all  this  mockery  was  corrected  in  the 
choruses  by  the  most  exalted,  heroic,  and  religious  poetry,  so 
that  the  soul  was  relieved  as  soon  as  it  was  struck.  The  comic 
and  the  sublime,  the  demon  and  the  angel,  what  other  poet  has 
thus  united  these  contradictions  in  one  art,  so  that  it  seems  that 
of  nature  itself  1 

Thus  Greek  Paganism  is  mobile  and  changing  as  Greece  her- 
selt  Epic  poetry,  sculpture,  lyric  poetry,  the  drama,  all  meta- 
morphose one  after  the  other  the  ancient  worship  of  nature, 
which,  deprived  of  the  authority  of  its  priesthood,  is  given  up 
to  all  the  fancies  of  art.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  continual 
variations,  the  history  of  Greece  is  that  of  a  people  who,  hunger- 
ing after  infinite  beauty,  seek  it  in  all  things,  never  giving  up 
the  pnrauit  from  age  to  age.  Greece  arrives  at  the  good  by  the 
beautiful  It  commences  by  making  itself  gods  who  please  by 
their  looks ;  it  makes  them  perfect  without  it  enriches  them 
with  its  own  thoughts ;  then  it  destroys  them  by  scepticism. 
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wishful  to  look  more  closely  at  the  spleodotiF  with  which  it  has 
clothed  them ;  its  eyes  fixed  on  the  ideal,  it  advanceB  without 
being  tired  or  disconcerted  across  the  ruins  of  positive  religion. 
Thenwhenat  last  St.  Paul  appears  in  the  Areopagus  to  announce, 
not  the  fragile  beauty  of  the  art  world,  but  the  ever-living  and 
eternal  beauty,  all  eyes  turn  to  him.  The  education  of  Greece 
was  finished,  it  comprehended  this  language ;  and  as  Egypt  was 
converted  to  the  God  scourged  and  suffering,  Greece  gave  hei^ 
self  to  the  shining  God  of  Mount  Tabor, 

Sbc  4.-0/  Greek  Higtory. 

While  the  drama  develops  in  times  of  repose,  history  develops 
most  in  times  of  revolution.  As  the  Htirring events  of  the  Crusades 
first  aroused  among  Christian  peoples  an  interest  in  the  teal  aa 
opposed  to  the  legendary,  so  the  Median  wars  awoke  among  the 
Greeks  the  muse  of  history.  Till  then  truth  and  fiction  had 
had  the  common  language  of  verse ;  but  when  two  millions  of 
men  suddenly  poured  down  upon  Greece,  the  tremendous  reality 
of  the  fact  gave  birth  to  prose,  Herodotus  aud  Thucydides 
succeed  Homer  and  Hesiod. 

We  modems  imagine  that  we  have  invented  the  philosophy 
of  history.  The  work  of  Herodotus,  apparently  without  order, 
hides  a  unity  in  events  all  the  more  profound  because  it  was 
partly  hidden  from  the  writer  himself.  At  first  be  is  only  a 
simple  traveller  wandering  from  temple  to  temple.  He  is  pious, 
but  this  does  not  prevent  him  from  weighing  all  that  is  told 
him,  and  judging  it.  Long  time  he  wanders  in  Persia  and  in 
Babylon  describing  their  fabulous  splendour.  He  makes  us 
mount  tbeir  vast  walls,  he  takes  us  to  the  summit  of  the  tower 
of  BeL  Then  he  leads  us  into  Egypt  We  enter  the  labyrinth, 
we  touch  the  pyramids,  we  measure  this  civilisation  alr^y  in 
itn  decline.  So  far  we  appear  to  have  followed  a  capricious 
traveller.  But  now  the  historian  reveals  himselt  After  having 
enabled  us  to  estimate,  in  some  degree,  the  enormous  weight  of 
these  empires ;  after  having  overwhelmed  our  imagination  with 
their  power,  so  that  we  have  counted  up  their  riches,  their  pro- 
vinces, their  cities,  we  are  brought  by  degrees  to  see  all  these  pro- 
vinces, states,  kingdoms,  united  under  the  power  of  Xerxes,  who 
STiddenly  unchains  them  upon  the  cradle  of  Greek  society.  The 
longer  we  have  been  kept  wandering  among  these  immense  st&tes, 
hearing  only  now  and  then  a  feeble  echo  of  Greece,  the  more 
the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  brought  takes  us  by 
surprise.  And  as  we  realise  the  Homeric  host  about  to  preci- 
pitate itself  on  these  little  states,  our  one  thought  is,  how  will 
Greece  ever  resist  such  a  shock  1    Gradually  narrowing  his 
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borizon,  Herodotus  brings  us  to  tha  defile  of  Thennopylfe.  That 
passed,  sod  the  mighty  host,  which  seems  to  dry  up  the  rivers 
as  it  marches,  brought  through,  ho  leads  us  to  Salamis.  All  now 
seems  lost.  On  tlie  evening  of  the  battle  the  generals  are  ready 
to  disperse  before  the  terrible  Asiatic  apparition  which  takes  pos- 
aession  even  of  our  mbds,  for  by  this  long  detour  we  have  been 
made  to  feel  that  the  atru^le  involves  more  than  the  fate  of  an 
empire,  that  humanity  itself  is  the  stake.  At  last  when  the 
battle  is  gained,  when  this  immense  peril  so  slowly  accumulated 
by  the  historian  13  for  ever  dissipated,  then  it  is  that  we  feel 
how  great  a  miracle  has  been  accomplished  by  human  heroism  : 
the  weak  has  overborne  tho  strong ;  right  has  triumphed  over 
violence ;  art  has  surpassed  numbers ;  thought  has  conquered 
brute  matter.  Herodotus  has  aggrandised  and  intorpreti'd  these 
events  by  legends  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  figures  of  the  Homeric 
heroes  appearing  amongst  the  Greeks  as  propitious  geniL  Could 
the  wisest  reflections  have  more  accorded  with  the  plan,  the  art 
of  Providence )  For  Herodotoa  has  composed  his  work  as  the 
hidden  divinity  composes  history.  Without  showing  his  object, 
without  proclaiming  it  beforehand,  be  attains  it ;  the  diwmement 
explains  what  was  obscure  at  the  beginning.  Without  doubt 
he  does  not,  as  IJossuet,  see  Providence  distinctly  in  history. 
But  in  the  end  he  has  done  so  without  being  aware  of  it ;  and  it 
is  this  instinct  of  a  general  ordination,  joined  to  the  simplicity, 
not  only  of  the  diction  but  of  the  thought,  that  gives  his  work 
BO  much  grandeur  and  originality. 

Among  the  historians,  even  moro  than  among  the  dramatic 
poets,  the  spirit  of  Paganism  is  transformed ;  the  enthusiasm  of 
comlrat  impinges  on  the  idea  of  fate.  With  heroic  subtlety  it 
forces  the  Delphic  oracle,  so  that  when  it  conquers,  its  garlands, 
its  pteaus,  and  its  dances  seem  only  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of 
the  human  will.  The  historians  leave  the  issue  uncertain  to  the 
last,  knowing  well  that  a  thought  may  turn  the  balance.  In 
the  harangues  which  they  introduce  they  give  expression  to  that 
liberty  of  great  souls  which,  rising  above  fate,  commands  great 
events.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumults  of  the  world  they  proclaim 
the  independence  of  thought ;  they  maintain,  they  reassert  the 
rights  of  justice,  reason,  and  conscience ;  they  follow  the  very 
nature  of  things,  since  every  history  is  in  itself  a  tragedy  in 
which  liberty  and  destiny  struggle  together.  When  souls  are 
strong,  as  among  the  Greeks,  necessity  yields ;  in  our  day,  souls 
being  mute,  fate  carries  the  day.  In  the  eyes  of  historians, 
statesmen,  and  philosophers,  there  is  nothing  so  eloquent  as  the 
force  of  fact&  Things  speak,  man  is  silent,  resignation  becomes 
inertia,  ws  are  in  danger  of  ending  in  a  Christian  fatalism  as 
the  ancients  did  iu  a  pagan  one. 
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As  the  history  of  Herodotus  is  of  the  Datore  of  the  epic,  bo 
that  of  Thucydides  resembles  the  drama  ;  the  one  relating  bov 

the  unity  of  Greek  society  was  formed  at  Salamis,  the  other 
how  that  unity  was  broken  by  the  PelopouneeiaQ  War,  In  the 
midst  of  the  various  chaoces  of  the  stniggle,  what  always  appears 
in  the  miod  of  the  historian  is  the  idea  of  two  races  at  war,  the 
struggle  of  two  religious  and  political  systems,  aristocracy  and 
democracy,  tradition  and  innovation.  These  systems  are  per- 
sonified in  the  most  striking  manner  in  Sparta  and  Athens,  so 
that  the  subject  has  at  the  same  time  universal  interest  and  a 
precise  form.  On  the  side  of  the  Porians,  religious  tradition, 
rigid  worship,  the  old  royalty  of  the  heroic  times,  often  the  cold 
cruelty  of  the  reason  of  state ;  on  that  of  the  lonians,  philo- 
sophic scepticism,  profanation  of  temples,  bloody  caprices,  and 
sublime  contradictions.  What  can  be  finer  than  that  day 
when,  after  having  condemned  the  traitorous  people  of  Mitylene 
to  extermination,  Athens,  having  passed  a  sleepless  night,  re- 
vokes her  decree,  and  despatches  in  hot  haste  another  bark  to 
overtake  that  which  had  gone  forth  with  the  decree  of  deatL 

Sometimes  this  struck  of  beliefs,  races,  customs,  is  set  forth 
in  a  still  more  ener;;etic  manner  by  a  dialogue  between  the  two 
cities.  In  Thucydides  even  more  than  in  Herodotus  Oriental 
Fate  is  for  ever  conquered,  since  that  which  above  all  things 
fixes  itself  on  the  mind  are  those  noble  discourses,  those  grand 
words  that  always  govern  the  storm.  Each  one  becomes  his 
own  providence,  the  tribune  replacing  the  tripod  ;  this  is  the 
keynote  of  the  history.  Outwardly  all  the  great  political 
characters  in  Thucydides  have  the  same  character  of  repose, 
moderation,  impassible  coolness :  so  utterly  different  to  the 
passion  distinctive  of  the  epoch  of  Demosthenes.  On  the 
morrow  of  the  Median  wars,  the  Greek  oratora,  feeling  the 
responsibility  of  their  temporary  royalty,  considered  it  necessary 
to  moderate  the  impatience  of  the  people,  filled  with  pride  at 
their  success.  The  groat  effort  of  these  Greeks  was  to  possess 
themselves.  But  later  on,  when  the  forces  of  Sparta  and 
Athens  had  destroyed  each  other,  the  people  were  worn  out, 
and  above  all  things  wished  for  rest.  Then  it  was  necessary 
for  Demosthenes  to  excite,  to  spur  on  the  breathless  people. 
Thus  his  orations  were  stinging,  scourging,  burning  in  theit 
passion  and  menace. 

Modem  orators  seem  to  have  renounced  this  struggle  of  the 
sonl  with  events  and  with  society.  They  would  be  the  expres- 
sion of  their  time,  rather  than  dominate  it ;  they  fear  to  be 
alone,  the  royalty  of  speech  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  exist  no 
more  for  any  ona  If  opinion  ferments,  the  orator  is  violent ; 
if  the  people  yields,  the  orator  bends  his  knee.      With  the 
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Greeke  the  word  of  the  Jupiter  of  Athene  descended  into  the 
tribune  as  pure  reason  descends  into  the  clouds  of  iuteUigence. 
They  recognised  this  solitary  eloquence  as  a  heritage  of  the 
heroic  royalty  of  primitive  times,  and  gave  the  grand  spectacle 
of  a  people  ever  discontented,  but  always  kept  in  check  by  the 
tyranny  of  renaon. 

Although  Thucydtdes  wrote  his  history  in  exile,  he  does  not 
in  all  his  eight  books  utter  one  word  of  complaint  or  apology. 
Yet  exile  is  to  he  seen  in  every  line,  and  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  restraining  himself  adds  a  natural  austerity  to  his 
genius.  The  more  such  souls  inwardly  repress  themselves  the 
more  they  rule ;  thought  irritated  by  wounds,  leaves  in  each 
word  the  trace  of  an  entire  life. 

Democracy  and  aristocracy  having  destroyed  each  other,  Alex- 
ander finished  the  victory  of  the  West  over  the  East  The 
Greek  spirit  triumphed  ;  but  Greece  was  no  more.  Henceforth 
solitary  great  men  appear  in  place  of  peoples.  Thebes  is  summed 
up  in  Epaminoudas.  To  moot  this  new  revolution,  history  takes 
the  form  of  biography.  In  Plutarch  we  have  a  series  of  isolated 
figures,  with  so  little  relation  one  to  the  other,  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  religious  foundation  which  once  united  them  had 
vanished.  They  appear  as  a  series  of  nohle  statues  whose 
common  pedestal  is  the  tomb  of  Greece: 

Seo.  s- — Philosophy  in  its  rdntinne  mtk  Religion — Fall  of 
Pdylheiam. 

In  searching  out  the  causes  of  civil  and  political  revolutions, 
the  Greek  philosophers  have  forgotten  nothing  but  religion. 
The  result  is  that  they  have  substituted  for  the  general  principle 
as  many  secondary  motives  as  there  are  cities  in  the  state  and 
states  in  Greece.  Properly  speaking,  there  is  only  one  revolution 
in  antiquity,  that  which  nearly  everywhere  and  at  the  same 
time  caused  royalty  to  (rive  place  to  the  republic,  hereditary 
succession  to  election.  The  historians  scarcely  give  any  expla- 
nation of  this  change,  at  once  so  striking  and  unanimous. 

As  long  as  worship  consisted  in  the  adoration  of  primitive 
nature,  the  foundation  of  authority  remained  enveloped  in 
darkness  ; — this  is  the  epoch  of  divine  right ;  rulers  draw  their 
legitimacy  from  the  night  of  chaos.  When,  however,  humanity 
makes  its  own  apotheosis  under  the  form  of  the  Olympians,  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  any  longer  submit  to  a  power  which 
does  not  also  spring  from  itself.  To  deify  the  general  reason 
was  to  consecrate  the  sovereignty  of  all ;  in  other  words,  to 
found  a  republican  government  in  place  of  constitutions  like 
those  of  the  Oriental  monarchies.     It  is  the  philosopher  rather 
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than  the  priest  who  henceforth  becomes  the  kgialator.  The 
Areopagus  succeeded  to  the  dynasty  of  Theseus.  The  third 
levolution  takes  place ;  the  degenerate  gods  represent  onlj 
ancient  kings  immortalised  by  the  peoples;  and  this  taet  doctrine, 
springing  up  under  Alexander,  becomes  the  sanction  of  the 
Macedonian  despotism. 

As  a  result  of  the  perpetual  'mobility  of  dogma,  the  Greek 
philosophers  knew  nothing  of  those  violent  struggles  that  divide 
science  and  religion.  The  earliest  among  them  seem  to  enclose, 
each  in  bis  particular  system,  the  soul  of  one  of  the  extinct 
religions.  Thus  that  of  Egypt  seems  to  live  again  in  Thales, 
Persia  in  Ueraclitus,  the  East  in  Pythagoras. 

Besides,  as  soon  as  philosophy  finds  itself  embarrassed  hy 
Religion,  it  confounds  it  with  Art,  since  it  can  thus  condemn 
with  impunity  what  it  must  respect  in  the  priest.  Hopeless, 
very  soon,  of  bringing  the  national  beliefs  to  the  conditions  of 
truth,  it  giants  them  nothing,  ignoring  them,  or  using  them 
only  as  an  ornament  Crowned  but  yesterday,  its  vices  are  those 
of  the  parvenu.  It  abandons  itself  to  tyrannical  fancies,  pe^ 
euaded  that  since  it  is  mistress  it  can  do  all  things — build  oi 
destroy,  afhrm  or  deny,  create  and  abolish  the  nature  of  things 
by  the  sole  authority  of  reasoning. 

Socrates,  who  brought  back  order  into  this  chaos,  is  in  philo- 
sophy that  which  Phidias  is  in  statuary.  Each  of  bis  disciples 
was  in  his  bands  as  a  rude  block  in  the  hands  of  the  sculptor, 
which  he  went  on  correcting  until  upon  the  common  humanity 
he  brought  out  in  relief  the  inner  divinity.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  carried  the  serenity  of  Homer  into  the  abysses  of  the  Spirit, 
moving  playfully  amongst  the  most  terrific  problems ;  on  the 
other,  leading  all  back  to  man ;  judging  all  by  that  standard, 
he  reduced  to  system  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Greek 
beliefs,  and  under  these  two  aspects  summed  up  the  spirit  of 
the  religions  they  accused  him  of  wishing  to  destroy. 

Modem  historians  have  misconceived  the  original  grandeur  of 
Greek  scepticism.  Far  from  being  troubled  at  his  doubt,  the 
Greek  retired  into  it  as  into  his  natural  dwelling-place.  He 
sought  it  in  every  way,  only  impatient  that  be  could  not  get 
rid  of  the  little  faith  which  remained  to  him.  His  belief  never 
having  been  immutable,  he  felt  no  fear  in  passing  from  faith  to 
doubt.  Like  Jfj\ea3  with  the  golden  branch  in  the  midst  of  the 
darkness  of  the  Styx,  he  braved  the  phantoms  and  dispersed 
them.  With  every  hope  be  trod  under  foot  be  thought  be  bad 
broken  the  encliantment  of  a  sophism,  only  breathing  freely 
when  he  bad  quite  despoiled  himself  of  every  belief.  Arrived 
at  this  utter  nakedness  he  rejoiced,  crying  that  now  he  tasted 
the  pleasures  of  God.     Nor  was  this  the  bitter  laugh  of  a  spirit 
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undeceived,  bat  rather  an  heroic  Boepticiam,  which,  feeling  that 
the  world  reposed  on  an  illusion,  refused  to  acquiesce  in  it, 
preserving  its  equilibrium  on  the  ruins  of  all  certitude;  it  was 
a  prophetic,  enthusiastic  doubt,  which,  exorcising  the  vain 
Bpectres  of  intelligence,  passed  the  bounds  of  the  pagan  world, 
and  prepared  without  impatience  the  bounds  of  the  future 
order.  The  pagan  sceptic  deDied  nothing,  afBrmed  nothing ; 
he  did  better,  he  waited. 

The  ground  of  the  Greek  philosophy  as  of  its  religion  being 
the  identity  of  the  human  leason  with  the  divine,  it  follows  that 
all  its  schools  have  one  common  end,  the  calm,  imperturbable 
repose  of  the  Olympians.  All  form  their  sage  on  the  model  of 
impassible  marbles  of  Phidias.  This  is  why  the  sublime  in 
antique  morality  has  in  it  something  theatrical,  man  is  always 
trying  to  play  the  god.  He  does  his  best  to  simulate  the 
supreme  felicity  ;  he  disguises  his  misery  nnder  apathy  ;  he  poses 
as  a  Hercules.  This  spiritual  Hercules  who,  by  his  labours,  makes 
himself  divine,  is  the  patron,  the  model  of  the  great  schools  of  the 
West  They  fashion  themselves  on  him  as  on  the  imitation  of  a 
pagan  Christ 

The  glory  of  Stoicism  is  to  have  been  the  first  to  recognise 
one  God  under  the  different  masks  of  polytheism.  How  this 
idea  penetrated  by  degrees  into  religion  may  be  seen  in  the 
hymns  attributed  to  Orpheus.  Remade  from  age  to  age,  those 
which  remain  were  composed  in  the  last  hours  of  paganism. 
These  hymns  are  addressed  individually  to  each  of  the  gods  of 
polytheism ;  but  the  persons  who  formerly  were  so  easily  dis- 
tinguished are  here  confounded  into  one  vague  divinity,  we  can 
scarcely  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  masculine  or  feminine ; 
great  or  little,  all  these  powers  receive  the  same  invocations, 
the  same  prayers,  the  same  names.  In  the  bosom  of  each  we 
discover  the  infinite,  which  stretches  itself  so  as  to  envelop  and 
absorb  all  the  rest 

The  East  had  developed  the  dogma  of  Incarnation  in  the 
Divine  Trinity ;  Judiea  led  this  Trinity  back  again  to  Unity ; 
Greece  joined  to  it  the  idea  of  God  in  man.  Thus  the  Old 
Testament  of  the  sacred  and  profane  waa  completed. 
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VIL 

Thk  Bohah  Rkuqiohb. 

Sb&  I. — Rdigion  and  Policy. 

A  new  a^e  commences,  of  which  the  term  ia  already  predicted 
by  the  sybils.  Borne  is  founded ;  and  for  the  first  time  a  new 
society  comes  into  existence  without  a  relij^ous  principle  peculiar 
to  itself.  It  lives  on  the  common  fund  of  former  worships, 
doing  nothing  more  than  borrowing  and  concentrating  the  uni- 
versal tradition  of  paganism.  Its  own  rude  beliefs  are  effaced 
at  the  first  breath  of  the  more  brilliant  beliefs  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  Politically  the  mistress  of  other  Dation»,  Rome 
serves  them  religiously.  No  memory  of  the  new-bom  world, 
no  impression  of  the  beginning  of  things,  no  familiarity  with 
the  heavenly  powers,  nothing  hut  Reasons  of  State,  above  all 
Fear.  Everything  indicates  that  the  Religions  of  Nature  are 
worn  out  and  about  to  perish  ;  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
Roman  City,  which  lives  by  feeding  on  their  remains,  will  be 
the  last  society  and  the  final  revolution  of  the  pagan  world. 

The  originality  of  the  Romans  consists  in  the  relations  that 
they  establish  between  the  Religions  and  the  political  State. 
They  found  their  own  gods  so  inferior  to  those  of  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Asia,  that  they  never  entertain  the  idea  of  imposing  their 
worship  on  the  world ;  on  the  contrary,  they  bow  before  the 
gods  of  the  people  they  conquer.  Afraid  of  every  god  they 
hear  of,  they  determine  from  the  very  first  to  compromise  them- 
selves with  none,  but  to  place  them  all,  without  discussion,  in 
the  Capitol ;  meanwhile  doing  their  beat  to  embroil  these  same 
deities  with  the  societies  which  adore  them.  In  this  manner 
they  change  the  whole  Right  Divine  of  antiquity ;  and  if  we 
watch,  we  shall  see  that  the  whole  course  of  their  history  has 
resulted  from  the  revolution  they  thus  produce  in  Oriental  and 
Greek  paganism. 

When  the  Romans  besieged  Yeii,  they  approached  the  national 
goddess  of  the  Veians  and  said  to  her,  "  Do  you  wish  to  go  to 
Rome,  Juno  !  "  The  foreign  goddess  assenting,  was  carried  into 
the  walls  of  Rome,  her  people  following  her,  and  receiving  the 
right  of  citizenship.  This  history  repeated  a  hundred  times,  is 
that  of  each  of  the  Roman  conquests.  Before  crossing  the 
enemy's  territory,  aherald  with  veiled  face,  or  a  consul,  repealed 
the  sacred  formula  : — 

"  If  there  is  here  a  god  or  goddess  that  baa  under  hia  or  her 
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lupplicate  and  adjure  them  to  qatt 
s,  and  to  go  out  of  theae  walls,  to 
inspire  in  tbem  terror  and  oblivion  and  to  come  to  Kome,  to 
me  and  to  mine ;  in  order  that  our  altars  and  sanctuaries,  being 
more  agreeable  and  precious  to  them,  they  may  cliarge  them- 
selves with  the  care  of  the  Roman  people  and  of  my  eoldiei^, 
it  being  agreed  and  understood  that  'we  vow  to  them  temples 
and  games." 

With  this  formula  the  earth  has  been  conquered.  The 
Roman  gods,  like  birds  of  prey,  are  enticed  to  Kome  by  bait ; 
the  Komans  dared  not  take  them  captive,  so  they  gained  them 
first,  the  better  to  gain  their  people.  For  the  people  who  were 
thus  deserted  of  their  gods  could  find  no  other  way  of  recover- 
ing their  sacred  things  than  by  following  them.  Hence  the 
desire  which  awoke  among  them  to  form  part  of  the  victorious 
city  where  their  religion  had  its  focus. 

But  even  if  permitted  to  do  so,  they  entered  as  a  people 
rejected  by  their  goda.  Struck  by  a  sort  of  interdict  they 
became  plebeians.  And  since  they  could  >not  reconcile  them- 
selves with  their  own  deities  except  through  the  mediation  of 
the  Roman  people,  they  fell  into  the  position  of  clients  to  those 
who  were  thus  able  to  become  their  guardians  and  patrons. 
Their  utter  powerlessness  in  matters  of  religion  was  expressed 
by  this  sacramental  phrase  :  "  The  plebeians  have  lost  the  right 
of  the  auspicea" 

This  is  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  aristocracy ;  it  rests  on 
the  principle  of  the  inequality  of  classes  before  the  gods.  The 
principle  of  Oriental  caste  reappears  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  continues  just  as  long  as  the  people  believe  that  the 
patricians  alone  have  hands  clean  enough  to  touch  sacred  things. 
For  it  is  evident  that  no  law,  no  cfiinge,  no  revolution  can 
give  these  men  an  equality  which  they  themselves  regard  as 
sacrilege. 

Where  the  immortals  refuse  to  speak  to  the  plebeian,  all  is 
closed  to  him  as  by  an  invisible  hand.  After  having  lost  his 
altais  he  wanders,  legally  blind.  Unhappy  the  man  who  dares 
lift  the  veil  that  surrounds  the  plebeian.  The  decemvir  Tuilus 
is  sewn  up  in  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  for  having 
divulged  the  formulas  of  the  civil  rites.  This  interdict  is 
maintained  by  the  systematic  worehip  of  Fear,  which  was 
everywhere  at  the  heart  of  the  Roman  genius. 

How  did  these  colleges  of  priests  of  Paleness  and  Fear 
originate]  What  have  been  the  rites  by  which  they  have 
filled  the  people  with  a  spiritual  terror  1  Look  at  the  most 
ancient  bas-reliefs  of  their  truly  national  god  Terror.  With 
mouth  half  opened,  hair  dishevelled,   ehe  it  is  that  has  com- 
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manicated  that  shuddering  which  the  Kom&nB  appear  always  to 
experience  at  the  slightest  presage,  or  before  the  least  important 
of  the  pi^ti  gods.  la  that  ha^^ard  livid  face  we  see  ths 
stupor  which  froze  the  soul  of  the  plebeiaa  in  a  city  where  all 
for  him  wits  mystery,  danger,  malediction.  The  reign  of  the 
gods  of  Paleness  aad  Fear  was  the  golden  age  for  the  Roman 
aristocracy.  In  comparison  with  this  bond  of  terror,  what  was 
the  chain  of  the  debtur  in  the  prison-house  of  the  creditor  i 

When  at  last  the  idea  of  the  equality  of  all  men  returned  to 
the  heart  of  the  plebeian,  many  scruples  arise  before  he  dares 
to  vindicate  it ;  wlionoo  the  entirely  new  character  of  the  demo- 
cratic struggles  in  Rome.  The  proletarians  do  not  revolt  against 
the  authority  of  the  nobility.  The  utmost  they  do  is  to  retire 
on  the  Aventinus  or  the  Janiculus.  Their  insurrection  is  a 
flight;  they  feel  that  in  the  city,  where  the  immortals  refuse 
them  everything,  the  ground  would  0[>en  under  their  feet. 
Historians  only  see  in  these  plebeian  secessions  moderation  of 
spirit ;  they  are  really  the  effect  of  interdict  and  religious 
terrorism. 

It  is  important  to  note  with  what  prodigious  subtlety  the 
Aristocracy  defends,  as  a  stronghold,  its  privilege  in  holy  things. 
When  it  is  menaced  it  grants  the  common  people  everything 
except  religious  reform.  That  one  point  shelved,  it  willingly 
cedes  all,  because  it  knows  very  well  it  can  resume  all ;  for 
nothing  so  far  is  given  except  by  its  good  right  and  pleasure. 
The  people  therefore  only  conquer  the  word,  while  the  aristo- 
ciacy  knep  the  thiug. 

In  a  state  where  existence  was  affected  by  rel^ion  at 
every  turn,  he  who  had  the  religious  right  was  master  of 
all ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  had  it  not  was  ia  vain 
possessed  of  others.  Of  what  use  was  it  to  be  able  to  elect 
consuls,  if  the  augur  could  always  annul  the  election  by  his 
veto  I  How  was  it  possible  to  m^e  a  supreme  magistrate  of  a 
man  to  whom  the  gods  refused  to  speak  f  In  a  country  where 
nothing  could  be  done  without  the  intervention  of  the  augural 
right,  not  a  house  built  nor  a  wall  or  an  oven  raised,  not  a  door 
put  on  its  hinges  nor  a  boundary  stone  fixed,  it  is  clear  as  day 
that  he  who  kept  the  religious  monopoly  must  remain  ma8t«r  of 
all.  That  the  Roman  plebeians  should  have  remained  blind 
for  three  centuries  to  so  simple  a  fact,  would  be  incomprehen- 
sible if  we  did  not  see  the  same  state  of  things  at  the  present 
day  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

The  democratic  revolution  which  gave  power  to  the  decem- 
virs, proved  on  this  very  account  an  illusion.  The  twelve 
tables,  in  maintaining  the  sacred  privilege,  made  no  real  change 
either  in  the  condition  of  the  person  or  of  property.    The  people 
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were  deceived,  they  knew  not  why.  This  is  the  real  foundation 
of  the  story  of  Virginia. 

Tlie  people  struggled  blindly,  they  gnawed  the  bit ;  bnt  they 
could  not  find  out  what  it  waa  restrained  theni.  Without  stir- 
ring, the  nobility  held  the  bridle  by  the  clause  which  it  left 
standing  in  every  change  of  the  constitution  :  "  Let  the  auspices 
be  incommunicable  to  the  people."  The  blind  despair  of  the 
ilrst,  the  tranquil  majesty  of  the  others,  such  is  the  temperament 
of  Rome  as  long  as  this  imperial  secret  continues. 

As  long  as  a  people  doea  not  carry  the  democratic  spirit  into 
the  constitution  of  its  religion,  it  attempto  in  vain  to  emancipate 
itself  from  the  tutelage  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  no  history  puts 
this  truth  in  broader  daylight  than  the  Boman.  Its  holdest 
revolutions  are  mere  lures,  its  most  humane  laws  a  dead  letter. 
Before  they  earned  revolution  into  religion  the  plebeians  had 
conquered  all  kinds  of  rights ;  the  tribunate,  the  consulship, 
accession  to  nearly  every  magisterial  office,  reform  of  debts, 
chastity  in  the  family  with  the  solemn  marriage  with  patricians  : 
all  these  things  were  written  in  the  laws,  yet  remained  imprac- 
ticable. When  the  plebeians  had  the  right  they  dared  not 
exercise  it ;  when  they  dared,  a  patrician  was  alway.'^  found 
ready,  at  a  given  point,  to  declare  that  he  had  heard  the  thunder 
roll ;  the  divinities  of  Palor  and  Fright  were  exhibited,  and 
the  plebs  fell  back  in  dismay. 

The  true  day  of  emancipation  was  that  upon  which  Publiua 
Decius  openly  claimed  equality  of  religious  rights :  if  the 
plebeians  could  have  mural  crowns,  and  sit  in  curule  chairs,  why 
should  they  be  everlastingly  incapable  of  holding  the  augur's 
wand  ?  That  day  as  terrible  a  light  shone  in  antiquity  as  when 
Luther  burned  the  papal  bull ;  the  principle  of  the  ancient 
authority  was  overturned. 

This  revolution  changed  all  in  Rom&  Before  it  occurred 
every  effort  of  *the  democracy  was  illusory,  they  could  not  get 
hold  of  the  future ;  afterwards  all  the  efforts  of  the  aristocracy 
were  vain,  they  could  never  again  get  possession  of  the  past. 
Before  the  chaoge  the  democracy  dared  not  exact  it ;  after  it 
was  accomplished  the  nobility  dared  not  abolish  it.  Yet  there 
was  one  more  chance.  When  the  plebeian  magistrates  met  with 
some  reverses,  the  patricians  immediately  declared  that  it  was 
plain  that  a  promiscuous  priesthood  was  odious  to  the  gods. 
However,  notwithstanding  the  temptation,  the  people  remained 
true  to  themselves,  and  all  was  consummated. 

It  was  a  revolution  analogous  to  that  which  in  modem 
Europe,  by  establishing  liberty  of  worship,  destroyed  the  prin- 
ciple of  divine  right  The  privilege  of  the  auspices  once 
attacked,  nothing  could  save  it ;  and  once  abolished  it  could  by 
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no  means  be  restored  The  democracy  entered  by  this  breach. 
and  it  now  became  impossible  to  prevent  the  transformation  of 
the  family,  of  property,  of  citizenship,  and  of  all  the  social  rela- 
tions. After  religious  equality  came  civil  equality,  by  the 
publicity  of  the  laws,  by  the  extension  of  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship,  by  the  application  of  the  agrarian  laws,  ij'othing  could 
any  longer  stop  the  torrent. 

From  that  day  there  were  two  men  who  never  died,  and  who 
never  ceased  to  shake  the  old  society :  the  tribune  in  political 
law  ;  the  prcetor  in  civil  law. 

Thus  it  is  that  Revolutions  which  change  the  religious  order 
are  the  only  ones  upon  which  you  can  certainly  count.  For  just 
as  it.  seems  at  first  impossible  that  such  conquests  should  be 
made,  it  seems  afterwards  impossible  to  lose  them ;  those  who 
once  thought  they  never  could  have  been  wrested  from  them 
quickly  sinking  into  such  a  state  of  depression  as  to  be  unable 
to  do  anything  to  recover  the  position. 

Directly  the  Roman  aristocracy  felt  itself  attacked  mortally, 
it  became  demoralised,  whereas  the  plebeians  from  the  time  of 
the  reform  of  the  religious  constitution  gave  up  all  thought  of 
quitting  Rome.  With  the  mysteries  of  religion  they  possessed 
the  mysteries  of  the  laws ;  with  the  laws  the  means  of  profiting 
from  their  victory ;  they  knew  the  sacred  formulas  by  which 
each  revolution  in  the  division  of  the  public  lands  could  be 
rooted.  Why  quit  the  city  I  the  gods  were  with  them  as  much 
as  with  the  patricians. 

Sec  2. — Rome  and  the  World. 

So  Buperstitiously  jealous  was  the  policy  of  Rome,  that  it  was 
a  crime  to  mention  the  name  of  the  national  deity ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  lived  and  died  without  ever  knowing  it. 
Even  such  men  as  Cicero  and  Yirgil  were  not  in  the  secrets  of 
the  priests. 

Tliis  jealous  secrecy  about  their  own  gods  and  selfish  covet- 
ousness  to  possess  the  gods  of  other  nations  brought  its  own 
punishment.  While  Greece,  who  freely  lent  her  gods  to  the 
world,  founded  permanent  centres  of  civilisation  everywhere, 
Rome  could  do  little  more  than  establish  camps. 

This  ambition  for  conquests  purely  material,  without  any 
desire  for  moral  dominion,  was  an  entirely  new  thing  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  end  brought  about  most  unexpected  results. 
As  there  were  neither  conquerors  nor  conquered  among  the 
gods,  there  came  a  time  when  there  were  heither  conquerors 
nor  conquered  among  the  peoples.  Fancying  that  they  only  used 
the  religions  as  instruments  of  conquest,  the  Romans  did  not 
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sea  that  they  were  themselves  being  graduallj  dominated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  religions  with  which  they  played.  Dupes  of  their 
own  sacred  diplomacy,  these  ptoud  patricians  did  not  see  that 
the  levelling  of  the  privileged  gods  drew  after  it  the  levelling 
of  civil  privileges.  It  seemed  a  clever  thing  to  make  the  very 
religions  of  their  enemies  assist  in  their  subjugation.  But  it 
led  to  the  indigenous  gods  in  the  Capitol  having  to  retire  more 
and  more  to  make  way  for  the  foreign  gods,  so  that  in  the  end 
the  foreign  religions  became  stronger  than  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion, and  ruined  it.  Because  the  Romans  did  not  found  their 
conquests  on  religious  sovereignty,  and  their  city  on  a  national 
worship,  they  engulphed  immense  empires  without  ever  being 
able  to  fill  up  the  inward  emptiness  of  their  city.  The  more 
peoples  they  conquered,  the  more  they  became  themselves 
dependent  on  the  worships,  the  leligiona,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  foreigner.  In  their  conquest  of  the  world,  each  victory 
diminished  the  Roman  spirit  and  brought  a  hostile  soul  into 
Rome. 

For  these  foreign  rel^ions  were  indeed  the  very  soul,  the 
thought,  the  national  genius,  the  eternal  hope  of  the  strangers; 
where  was  their  god,  there  was  their  right.  And  how  could 
they  renounce  social  life  or  believe  it  irrevocably  lost,  when 
they  saw  the  principle  of  hope  and  of  life  crowned  in  the  Pan- 
theon 1  No  case  is  more  striking  than  that  of  the  Samnit«s ;  the 
massacre  of  a  whole  people  does  not  prevent  Samnium  conquer- 
ing the  right  of  citizenship.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
history,  in  which  the  conquered  always  triumph  over  the 
conquerors  J 

The  truth  is  that  the  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
moral  extermination,  the  only  one  that  con  really  kill.  Their 
materialism  or  their  indifference  deceived  them.  They  had  no 
idea  how  to  strike  that  mortal  blow  wliich  kills  a  moral  being 
like  a  people,  and  so  secure  themselves  against  reprisals.  Car- 
thage excepted,  whose  moral  yoke  they  rejected  in  refusing  her 
unsocial  rites,  they  scarcely  ever  really  got  rid  of  an  enemy. 
But  everywhere  else  in  their  conquests  there  are  constantly 
revolts,  risings,  and  after  each  new  victory  new  exactions  by 
the  conquered.  Returning  from  one  of  his  victories,  Scipio 
met  in  the  Forum  the  peoples  whom  he  thought  he  had  exter- 
minated. We  know  his  answer  to  hie  interrupters — "I  have  no 
fear  of  the  men  that  I  brought  here  in  chains,  since  I  see  them 
to-day  as  sovereigns." 

They  could  not  even  reign  in  peace  over  the  slave,  not  having 
annulled  him  morally.  Possessing  his  altars,  his  servile  gods, 
his  Manes,  his  day  of  Saturnalia,  the  slave  everywhere  else  so 
complacent  and  so  mute  could  not  foiget  he  was  a  man ;  and 
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under  the  shelter  of  the  goddess  of  8}^a  he  gave  his  i 
almost  as  much  anxiety  as  the  world  of  freedmen. 

After  the  social  war,  that  is,  after  centuries  of  carnage,  the 
historians,  not  being  abls  to  understand  how  the  conscience  of 
social  life  survived  so  many  murders,  begin  to  deny  the  facts, 
failing  to  recognise  that  the  soul  of  each  subjugated  nation  was 
preserved  and  perpetuated  with  the  national  god.  Again,  the 
promptitude  with  which  bo  many  peoples  seek  to  confonnd 
themselves  in  one,  this  intimate  alliance  of  men  of  such  different 
races,  would  be  incredible  if  we  did  not  remember  their  familiar 
union  in  the  Roman  Pantheon.  For  this  unity  of  religion  once 
recognised,  what  was  there  extraordinary  in  the  social  unity  of 
the  populations  1 

The  failure  of  a  man  like  Hannibal  to  attract  to  hia  cause  one 
of  the  Italian  peoples,  would  seem  due  to  the  unsocial  worship 
of  Carthage.  The  anthropophagous  religion  of  Baal  was  wbat, 
without  doubt,  he  bitterly  called  "  the  fortune  of  Carthage." 

The  Roman  aristociacy  attempted  two  contradictory  things ; 
on  the  one  hand,  they  wished  to  impose  an  Oriental  immobility 
on  Roman  society,  while  on  the  other,  in  order  to  aggrandise  the 
Btato  by  conquests,  they  consecrated  the  principle  of  change  in 
religion. 

During  the  civil  wars  the  force  of  passion  seems  for  a  moment 
to  have  enlightened  every  party ;  there  was  not  then  a  political 
revolution  which  did  not  support  itself  on  a  religious  revolution. 
In  order  to  establish  Democracy,  the  party  of  Marina  introduced 
it  into  religion,  in  giving  the  people  the  right  to  elect  the 
priests.  Sylla,  on  the  contrary,  abolished  this  new  law,  and 
restored  the  right  of  election  to  the  sacred  college.  Although 
the  base  of  the  whole  system  of  Sylla,  it  was  only  a  half-measme, 
since  it  did  not  go  far  enough  to  stifle  the  plebeian  right  So 
it  was  effaced  at  the  first  breath,  and  popular  election  re-estab- 
lished it  as  soon  as  Democracy  reappeared  with  Ctesar. 

It  was  in  vain  for  Sylla  to  slaughter  the  Athenians  as  long 
as  he  failed  to  conquer  the  spirit  of  Greek  novelty.  And  this 
he  was  so  far  from  doing  that,  when  he  pillaged  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  and  carried  away  the  image  of  the  god  of  the  Greeks, 
he  himself  fell  down  and  adored  it  directly  he  found  himself  in 
peril  The  restorer  of  the  old  Roman  genius  foi^ot  nothing  btit 
the  Roman  gods.  The  only  means  by  which  Sylla  could  have 
re-established  the  old  aristocratic  constitution  he  did  not  taka 
With  his  twenty-four  axes  no  one  would  have  dared  to  resist 
him  had  he  refused  the  people  their  altars  and  taken  from 
them  the  right  of  the  auspices.  But  the  man  who  recoiled 
before  no  murder  trembled  in  the  presence  of  the  plebeian 
divinities.     So  bis  work  never  stood.    It  is  a  rare  thing,  indeed. 
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to  find  boldness  of  mind  joined  to  boldness  of  character.  Few 
men  have  the  courage  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  surmount  a 
mortal  periL  To  arm  the  slaves  was  the  only  thing  that  could 
have  saved  Catilina ;  but  it  was  just  the  one  thing  he  dared 
not  do. 

However,  the  patricians  had  occasional  glimpses  of  the  neces- 
eity  of  getting  rid  of  the  new  worships  if  the  ancient  society  was 
to  be  maintained,  but  after  a  momentary  effort  they  fell  into 
the  old  indiiFerence.  The  fact  was,  they  cared  so  little  for  their 
own  rehgioB  that  they  did  not  realise  the  danger  of  being 
invaded  by  the  religions  of  the  rest  of  tlie  world.  It  was  only 
when  they  had  quite  ceased  to  beheve  in  religion  at  all  that 
they  b^an  to  repress  such  worships  as  they  believed  dangerous 
to  the  stat«;  so  that  amongst  the  Komaus  we  may  say  faith 
was  tolerant,  incredulity  exclusive. 

Thus  these  people,  bo  intrepid  in  bloodshed,  were  more  timid 
than  any  in  the  world  of  spirits.  From  Vii^l  to  Statins  there 
is  but  one  voice  on  this  subject  The  cry  of  Lucretius  pierces 
the  temples  aa  of  a  soul  long  stifled  by  terror  in  a  convoDtional 
world  that  has  suddenly  found  its  liberty  in  the  Iplinite.  The 
more  the  witnesses  of  antiquity  are  examined,  the  more  does  it 
appear .  certain  that  the  basis  of  the  religion  of  a  Roman  was 
fear  of  the  intelligible  universe.  He  seems  to  esist  in  a  sort  of 
spiritual  panic  which  distinguishes  nothing,  measures  nothing; 
adoring  without  choice  every  power  of  which  he  hears,  the 
wicked  as  much  as  the  good  r  bad  Fortune ;  the  goddess  Febris — 
fever ;  the  goddess  Cloocina,  who  presided  over  the  sewers ;  and 
the  god  Terror  himself.  A  clap  of  thunder,  a  flash  of  lightning, 
the  fall  of  a  grasshopper,  is  enough  to  make  these  masters  of  the 
world  turn  pale.  When  faith  baa  disappeared,  there  still  remains 
in  them  a  depth  of  stupor  which  discovers  itself  in  every  matter 
in  which  religion  is  concerned.  Decorum,  Custom,  become  for 
them  so  many  gods-termini  which  they  dare  not  displace.  Bold- 
ness of  character,  timidity  in  thought, — this  is  still  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  modem  notions  of  the  Latin  race. 

Finally,  these  foreign  religions,  which  even  Marius  and  Sylla 
had  spared,  conquered  the  conquerors.  For  from  the  peoples  or 
cities  they  represented  arose  not  complaint  but  commands ;  in 
the  end  the  vanquished  themselves  chose  the  Caesars,  and  forced 
them  on  Rome.  It  was  Mercury  Teutatcs  who  opened  to  the 
Germans  the  gate  on  the  Flaminian  way.  Then  it  was  seen  that 
Rome  had  only  conquered  for  her  enemies.  Directly  the  Reli- 
gions ceased  to  be  used  as  a  political  weapon  they  rapidly  wore 
out  First  went  the  indigenous  gods,  next  the  Greek,  then  the 
F.gyptian,  the  Syrian,  and  finally  the  OrientaL  The  supremacy 
of  each  marks  a  phase  in  the  bistoTy  of  Rome — the  kings,  the 
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republic,  the  empire,  from  its  rise  to  its  falL  When  the  old 
mythology  vas  quite  ruined,  the  Komau  world  cracked  to  its 
very  foundation,  the  earth  gave  way  because  the  heavena  felL 


Skc.  3. — The  CcBmrg — 7^  Religion  of  the  Law — End 
of  tiie  Andent  City. 

The  result  of  inventing  auspices  to  suit  pojicy,  was  to  deetroj 
all  religious  faith  in  the  people  ;  and  as  with  them  Religion  was 
the  same  thing  as  Fear,  they  were  set  free  from  the  double  curb 
at  one  and  the  same  tima  Henceforth  they  believed  in  nothing 
but  force ;  a  condition  that  necessarily  brought  about  the 
Empire.  Valerius  Maximus  astonished  no  one  when,  in  the 
preface  to  his  book,  be  said  to  Tiberius  :  "  Other  divinities  are 
only  in  opinion,  thy  Divinity  we  see  and  touch  in  thee." 

from  the  times  of  Ennius  the  patricians  had  entertained  the 
idea  that  the  gods  were  only  great  men  deified.  This  doctrine 
admitted,  there  waa  no  Ccesar  who  did  not  feel  himself  equal  to 
Saturn  or  Hercules.  If  Jupiter  was  only  a  little  king  of  Crete, 
why  should  not  the  master  of  the  Koman  world  be  the  divinity 
of  his  timet  This  imitation  of  the  Olympians  explains  the 
monstrous  condition  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  emperors 
lived.'  CEBsar's  good  sense  resisted  it ;  the  delirium  commenced 
with  Antoninus,  who  called  himself  Father  Bacchus ;  Caligula 
said  to  Jupiter,  "  Kill  me,  or  I  will  kill  thea"  Domitian  signs 
his  decrees,  "Your  Lord  and  your  God."  But  the  most  insen- 
sate of  all  these  illuminati  of  Eubemerism  was  Ilehogahalus, 
who  wished  to  be  called  "  the  Lord  Sun." 

The  very  tiling  that  seemed  to  render  this  folly  universal  waa 
the  I'ery  thing  which  saved  it.  This  confusion  of  gods  in  the 
Koman  system  forced  home  the  conviction  that,  under  many 
names,  tliere  could  only  be  One,  As  soon  as  Paganism  had 
grasped  the  idea  of  unity,  it  is  astonishing  bow  quickly  it  im- 
presses itself  on  its  institutions.  The  frenzy  of  the  emperors 
does  not  prevent  it ;  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  work  for 
it.  Tbeir  own  actions  may  be  infamous,  but  by  their  side  there 
is  a  man  who  represents  Keason,  so  that  their  constitutions  are 
nearly  always  liberal  and  humane.  ^Thus,  by  bands  stained 
witli  blood,  the  freedman,  the  woman,  the  minor,  the  slave 
are  lifted  up  Octavius  assures  both  the  liberty  and  the  dignity 
of  woman.  Tiberius  establishes  a  fund  for  lending  money  on 
land  without  interest  Kero  renders  justice  free  ;  defends  the 
poor  and  the  freedman,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  everybody.  Domi- 
tian assures  tliem  equality  with  the  kniglits.  Claudius  renders 
the  life  of  the  slave  as  inviolable  as  that  of  ths  freedman. 
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HadriaD,  Commodus,  and  Alexander  protect  the  slave  againBt 
proetitution.  Caracalla  is  the  author  of  this  magnanimoua 
rescript :  "  If  thou  haat  given  liberty  to  any  one  in  error, 
understand  that  thou  canst  not  recall  it"  Later  on  he  is  indig- 
nant at  the  idea  of  perpetual  fetters  in  a  society  of  freemen ; 
he  concludes  by  giving  social  liberty  to  all  who  are  in  the 
Roman  World ;  that  is,  to  nearly  all  the  earth :  so  great  is  tho 
power  of  a  new  dogma  as  soon  as  it  penetrates  social  institu- 
tions, that  even  the  monsters  obey  it. 

The  principle  of  social  equality  under  its  pagan  form  of 
Stoicism  organises  itself  into  law.  The  human  conscience 
seems  to  go  for  nothing  in  this  work.  Justice  comes  down  into 
civil  institutions  like  a  sacred  geometry.  This  indomitable  force 
which  breaks  out,  so  to  speak,  of  itself,  and  to  which  the  emperors 
bow  like  slaves,  is  the  last  miracle  of  antiquity.  They  are  all 
equally  subject  to  a  kind  of  legal  mathematics,  which  is  con- 
tinued passively  from  reign  to  leign,  and  fastens  them  all 
equally  down  to  the  same  level  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  the  Soul  of  the  World,  had  penetrated 
the  social  body  and  developed  itself  through  humanity  inde- 
pendently of  individuals.  A  seriee  of  bloodthirsty  men  become 
the  passive  instraments  of  natural  equity,  conscience  manifests 
itself  by  those  who  have  lost  all  conscience,  and  the  most, 
insane  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  highest  reason,  Roman 
law  and  Christianity  worked  to  a  common  end — the  equality  of 
the  human  race.  Thus  it  was  that  after  the  fall  of  paganism 
Roman  law  continued  the  law  of  Christian  peoples,  and  that  this 
monstrous  epoch  of  the  empire  appeared  to  the  Italians  an  age 
of  felicity. 

If  we  study  the  edicts  of  the  worst  emperors,  we  shall  be 
strack  by  the  introduction  of  a  crowd  of  new  words  into  the 
Latin  language,  which  become  necessary  to  express  the  entirely 
new  solicitude  felt  for  the  weak,  the  mean,  the  miserable,  the 
nameless  classes  of  which  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  knew 
nothing.  The  interest  of  the  new  law  is  for  the  poor  as  against 
the  rich,  for  the  misery  of  the  debtor  as  against  the  voracity  of 
the  creditor. 

Between  the  edict  of  Diocletian  in  favour  of  the  poor,  and 
that  of  Constantine  on  behalf  of  widows  and  orphans,  there  is 
an  intimate  relationship  They  lead  one  to  the  other.  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  different  shades  in  the  edicts  of  the 
Pagan  and  Christian  emperors.  In  the  end  they  all  mingle  to- 
ge&er  in  the  revolution  of  Justinian ;  Stoicism  and  Christianity, 
Diocletian  and  Constantine,  Ulpian  and  St.  Paul,  persecutor 
and  persecuted,  all  end  by  beii^;  confounded  and  lost  in  the 
ocean  of  Roman  Law. 
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How  was  it  vith  such  fine  laws  that  life  ended  by  being 
intolerable)  When  a  struggle  is  too  prolonged,  it  comes  to 
pass  that  everything  a  man  ia  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  succeed 
depraves  him  ;  so  ttiat  when  at  last  he  con(iuers,  he  ie  often  no 
longer  worthy  of  the  victory.  Thus  it  was  with  the  Koman 
democracy.  Every  condition  of  society,  one  after  the  other, 
had  served  towards  the  establisbmeut  of  equality,  of  social 
unity,  eo  that  in  the  end  these  great  principles  burst  out  with 
invincible  power.  But  when  the  great  conflict  is  over  and  the 
triumph  secure,  there  is  no  one  in  the  empire  to  profit  from  the 
new  laws.     A  new  world  ia  coming  to  inherit  them. 

In  the  hynma  that  Velleiua  Faterculus  addreseea  to  Tiberios 
we  see  plainly  what  were  the  illusions  of  the  higher  classes. 
They  ran  to  meet  the  servitude  of  the  empire  because  they  ez- 
pect«d  tliat  it  would  restore  the  privUeges  of  the  nobility  and 
the  senate  and  all  the  old  order  of  things ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
aristocratic  families  were  exterminated  by  the  Imperial  system. 
Of  all  the  projects  attributed  to  Catiline — burning  of  Rome, 
proacription  of  the  rich,  murder  of  the  nobility,  annihilation  of 
all  social  superiority — there  is  not  one  which  has  not  been  taken 
up  by  one  or  other  of  the  emperors.  The  conspiracy  against 
the  old  order  of  things  hidden  under  the  ea^es  of  Marius,  was 
consummated  by  the  Clears ;  the  old  society  perished  by  the 
hands  called  to  save  it 

Unity  of  gods  accomplished  hy  Stoicism ;  unity  of  the  social 
worid  by  the  Emperors :  the  pagan  city  could  go  no  further. 
The  greatest  trial  for  a  society  is  to  pass  from  one  religion  to 
another ;  antique  society  disappeared  in  the  effort  As  soon  as 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  p^an 
monuments,  the  spirits  of  paganism  fled  away,  and  the  Roman 
Empire  was  engulphed  with  the  foundations  of  the  last  temple. 
The  multitude  of  nationalities,  hostile  one  to  the  other,  of 
which  the  ancient  city  was  formed,  had  their  bond  in  the  alliance 
of  their  gods;  that  broken,  the  bundle  went  to  pieces.  Paganism 
dieappearedgleavingan  immense  void;  the  BarWians  had  nothing 
to  do  hut  to  enter.  Their  conversion  to  Christianity  added 
much  to  their  force ;  the  new  religion  for  a  long  time  seemed 
the  condemnation  of  the  old,  so  that  they  felt  in  entering  into 
the  Koman  lands  that  they  were  in  a  world  which  belonged  to 
them ;  they  considered  tliemselves,  moreover,  the  executors  of 
a  mission  of  vengeance  against  the  old  religion ;  and  in  this  idea 
they  were  supported  by  tlie  Christian  churches.  This  was  in 
itself  an  incomparable  moral  force,  giving  to  their  last  imiptiona 
all  the  energy  of  a  revolution  of  natur& 
'  As  each  portion  of  the  ancient  world  has  brought  some 
peculiar  idea  into  Christianity — the  East,  the  worship  of  Incai^ 
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nation ;  Greece,  Platonism — Rome  has  brought  into  its  walls 
the  spirit  of  Unity  and  the  religion  of  Fear.  From  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Empire,  the  Senate  sitting  in  conclave  decided  on 
religious  questions  between  the  priesthoods  of  paganism.  The 
pontiff  of  Jupiter  Cspitolinus  was  high  priest  of  the  universe  ; 
it  was  not  a  great  step  to  the  principle  of  Eoman  Catholiciam. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  it  is  the  Christian  emperors  who  re- 
introduce inequality  before  the  law.  Already  the  Gospel  gives 
place  to  Catholicism,  Antiquity  to  the  Middle  Age.  The  form 
of  the  new  society  exists  in  principle  in  the  hierarchy,  and  the 
feudal  inequalities  of  the  new  priesthood  ;  the  barbaric  peoples 
have  only  to  flow  over  and  fill  the  now  social  mould. 

In  the  sepulchral  bas-reliefs  a  mournful  Genius  may  be  seen 
who  with  one  hand  extinguishes  his  torch,  while  with  the  other 
ho  conducts  a  horseman,  dead  and  veiled,  to  the  Hells.  It  is 
the  Genius  of  the  dead  religions '.  he  leads,  into  the  abyss  the 
Roman  people  veiled  in  darkness  and  slavery. 
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Belgitijiiau,  aaloQ  of  Princess,  245, 248, 
M9 

BitltagfT,  2i2 

Bernnrdiri  de  St.  Plot™,  Z74,  375 
Bible,  the  cl.iff  miraclu  uf,  319 
Biblical  criticiam.  i^a  aoierxtj,  319 
Bia  uiarck,  r«  mirkaUe  pTapLacy  about, 

1 28 
Blanc.  LouiB,  118,  IJS 
Itiilogna,  147 

Bordeni  uf  tbe  Rblne:  ft  poem,  343 
BoMiiet,  73,  341 
BuiirboiiB,  return  of,  ig,  27 
Bourg,  3,  10,  27,  30 
Brahnio,   180,  3S8,  294 ;  bumonieB 

nith  tbe  ooenn,  1S6 
Britiab  inliumanity,  1 14 
Brotherhood,     the    Qreek    political, 

297 
Brou,  ChuCeh  of.  18* 
BrujB,  tbe,  fa  mi  I  j.  25 
BuddbJBDi,  its  origin,  302  ;  its  oum- 

bera,  302 ;  cootrasted  with  Brah- 

miuisiii,  303;  i(a  theory  of  equality, 

303;  its  dootrine,  303;  likeness  tu 

Catholic) am,  304 
Burning   Buab,   uiiiTers&litj   at    the 

miracle  of  the,  2S5 
Byron,  Lord,  275  ;  his  memorins,  121 
Byron  quoted,  48,  49 


Cfewirs,  the,  354 

Calderon,  299 

Camoens,  274 

CsmpngUH,  the  Roman,  148,  150 

Cape  of  GoimI  Hope,  effect  at  its  dis- 

covary,  274 
Carncalta.  355  ;  batha  of,  I48 
Carlovingian  cycle  of  Epica,  227 
Carrel,  Armand,  252 
Cartesian  Pbilosopby,  255      ' 
CaHhRKe,  318,  3S3 
Caaauboii,  42 
Caste,  293-298 
Catholicioui  and  Buddhism,  a  parallel, 

303-304 
Catboliu  fStes  in  Home,  151 
Catiline,  353,  356 
Cato's  Origiues,  224 
Celt*,  why  unsuccessful,  272 


Central  stock  of  Humanity,  necenb 
of  a,  268 

Certines,8,  13,47,  I36,  183 

ClianilieB,  20,  60,  1 14,  254 

ChartreuBp,  U  araD<le,  66 

Chateaubriand,  12, 1 14,  II 5,  247, 24^ 

Chenavard  and  Gleyre,  148 

Cbitia,  ita  religions,  304-308:  binr 
Qod  waB  nvealed  to,  3041  tht 
foundation  of  ita  ciTil  ordi'r,  306; 
a  society  of  literaii,  305  ;  its  pbilo- 
Bophy,  306  ;  why  ita  iuattiutio™ 
are  so  immutable,  306  ;  its  poetry, 
307  ;  China  represeiitH  ratioiialiiiiii. 
3071  ignores  God,  306,  307  1  iiout- 


Chor 


I,  the  Greek,  iU  f  unc 


339 


"^,1^^ 


tbe,  ot  the  Middle  Age,  i;i; 
of  tbe  fresco  of  S.  Paoli,  150; 
tbe  raal  Cbrist,  hia  ori^nsliii, 
23S ;  bis  cbaraater,  238 ;  lii< 
grandeur,  237  ;  tbo  reigo  ot  his 
soul  tbe  real  luiracle  of  the  Goapel. 
23S  J  on  the  muilem  Calvary,  229, 
241  ;  a  new  reRUrrection,  176,  242 
Christian  Art,  it*  birth,  227 
Cbristiaa    and    Indian     priesthooda 

Coln|>ar*d,  298 
Christianity,  an  eOect  without  a  cauy, 

237  i  and  Feudalitm,  379 ;  Uie 
miracles   to  wbicb  it  can    appeal. 

238  ;  will  not  be  eitirpated,  241 ; 
its  future,  242  ;  and  the  French 
ReTolutiuti,  263;  and  puema  of 
popular  origin.  237;  and  painting, 
2S1 ;  and  tnusic,  282. 

Cholera  in  Farif,  143 

Church  property,  ila  effect  on  Enrv* 

peau  society.  279,  357 
Cicero,  164,  350 
CiviliEatioa,  a  religion*  dogma   the 

parent  ot  every,  36$ 
Clarke,  His^  245,  249 
Claudius,  354 
ClOBcina,  a  goddess,  353 
Cobden  quoted,  253 
College  of  France,  263 
Colmar,  85 

Columbus,  tbe  new  ideal  world  of,  iSl 
Comedy,  Greek,  339 
Commeroe,    effect    of     its     Ti««    in 

Christendom,  273 
Conimi>dus,  355 
Ciinfucius,  305.  307 
Constant,  Benj.iiniu,  59,  II4 
Constaotine,  355 
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I,  De,  ] 


Corneille, 

Coriietiui,  tbe  painter,  140 

CoTrbantfB,  318 

Cousin.  Victor,  82.  83,  114,  lis,  117, 

Crsuz^r,  90,  93.  99 

Crucifixion,   tbe,  &  piruUl  la   Our 

dsja,  141   . 
Cuvier,  Siriuburft  putor,  89 
CycUda^  the,  113 


DAifHtCEiB,  the  iculptor,  153 

Dante,  44 

DaoCe  uiid  Florsnca,  147 

David.  King,  324,  325 

Uarid,  aculplor,  bia  bu- relief  of 
Qiiiaet,  353 

Daybruk, 'leacribed  in  tbeVsdu,2S3 

DecamTir,  tbo,  Tullus,  347 

DeclarMiou  of  Rigbu  of  tke  Being, 
288 

Dembinnki,  Oeneral,  244 

Demiicric;,  war  baCweeit  it  tad  Mon- 
arch;, 131  ;  iU  and,  131 ;  Romaa, 
wbea  triumpbant  found  unworthy, 

Deuioatbanea,  342 

DerTuuny,  107 

Daaftil.  Oenersi,  99 

IJi^acirtFH,  241,  299 

Deaert,  rerelation  through  the,  330 

Deapair,  the  literature  of,  176 

DeHUillttdea,  Hsdamt,  ; 

De  W«tte.  231 

Diana  and  Eudjroion,  Tiliey  of,  107 

Dido,  318 

Dinners  of  Panaian  men  of  geniui, 

Dii«letian,  355 

Djemacbid,  309 

Duge,  palRoe  of.  145 

Dumlies,  tbe  deaerl  of  the,  48 

D..,niti.n.  354 

Dorinna.  the,  343 

Dover.  71 

Dowden,  Dr.  £.,165 

Drnmn,  iU  caDiirccini  with  philo- 
aopby,  299 ;  Greek,  in  iU  relation 
to  religion,  338-340;  Indian,  in 
its  relation  to  rehgion,  299-301; 
Indian  and  Greek  compared,  399 

Dapin,  H.,  126 

Dupout  da  I'Eure,  iij 


EAHtT  Life,  tbe,  of  nationi  and  of 

men,  336 
Eartli,   the,   considered  aa  tbe  first 

temple,  267 
Ka»t,  tbe.  its  common  dogma,  278 
Eaet  and  West,  what  re-eetablisbed 

their  relations,  273 
Easter-day  in  Rome,  151 
Kasteru  Question,  253 
EccleUHates,  tbe  bogk  of.  32S 
Eclectic  philosophy  in  Fraace,  119 
fecole   de    Droit.   4$,    58;    Norniale, 

116;  Polftecliaiqiie.  46,  53 
Education  and  MiEratioti,  z68 
Egypt,  the  religioiia  of,  313  ;  tbe  tia 

that  bound  its  first   pupuiations, 

313;  distinctive   ftaturo  of,  314; 

tbe  Sun  and  the  River  in,  315  ;  in 
what  it  bears  the  pahn  <>'"■''  India 
and  Tarsia.  316  ;  what  alune  wiiH 
able  to  dissolve  its  gruiite  civilisa- 
tion, 316 
Egyptian,  the,  Bible,  313;  Trinity, 
314  ;  Heeaiah,  315  ;  Religion,  313  - 

Ecyptiftua,  the,  in  Argolide,  271 

Kichorn,  231 

Elijah,  320 

Kiohim,  ihe,  324 

England,   71,    253  ;  its  influence   in 

orientalising  Europe,  375 
English  pueta,  their  pathos,  276 
E()aminondfta,  343 
Epic,  a  French,  1S6 
Epic  Poets.  230 

Epics,  Unpublished  French,  122 
EpidauTui,  111 

Epopres  of  the  Uiddle  Agea,  227 
Equality  among  tbe  Hebrews,  196 ; 

civil  only  made  real  by  teligioua 

equality,  349 
EraeniuB,  42 
Elruscana,  the,  271 
Eiihemerus,  his  doctrine,  379,  354 
Euaebius,  73 

Evil,  shadow  of  future,  163 
Eiaminationof  Strauss'sL^eof  JesuB, 

339-342,  263 
Szektet,  330 
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FaUliam  ud  lodifferaDM,  14] 

Fauriel,  U.,  183,  248 

F«uit,  330 

FakT  and  Tairor,  Boman  wonhip  of, 

347 
riailoo,  ayt,  355 
Fsrosj.  ^ 
Femn,  146,  1 47 
Fsudal  life  kad  poetry,  I28 
Fisid,  the,  of  tha  Battle  of  Watarioo, 

186,243 
Filiatiog  of  the  Humu  Race,  367 
Firefiiea,  Italian,  144 
Florence,  147 

Fo-hi,  the  Chiaeaa  Rerealer,  304 
Fra  Aogelico,  151 

France,  sr,  57,  ras.  II7,  I30.i3'.ao' 
Franoie,  St.,  Z27 
Francu-Garman   War   toreahadoired, 

117,  128,  (30 
French  Epic*  of  the   13th  century, 

133;  ignorance  of  Oermaoy,  137; 

literature  depreciated  In  Germany, 

344  > '°"'  ^'"^  fomeo,  OeriQan  idea 

□r,  344  ;  women,  Quioet  on,  91 
Future  of  iUligion,  lit 


Oanob,  390,  29c 

Oenesii,  Egyptian,  „    .  . 
3S8  ;  ihe  apiritual,  366 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  6$ 

Genius  of  tbe  anaient  religtona,  2G3  ; 
ite  main  idea,  364  ;  unity  of  mo- 
dem, 254 ;  God  in  tbe  worka  uf, 

Odrando,  Baron  de,  83 

German  Art  and  Literature,  13S-14Z  ; 
Diet,  119;  ladiee,  90,  gl 

Germany  and  the  Revolution,  136- 
130,  136  ;  awakening  of,  137  ; 
centre  of  a  coming  atruggla,  143  ; 
oourao  of  iu  phii-wophy  (1775- 
18351,  339-133;  influence  of  the 
Bible  on  ita  language,  375;  ita 
bitternesB  againat  France,  127  i  iU 
liberty  deferred  to  ite  unitj,  129  ; 
iu  metaphyeice  and  thoae  ut  India, 
376  i  ita  orientaliam,  275,  276  ; 
period  of  enchantmeDt  aud  myiti- 
oiam,  139,  179  i  prugTcai  u£  ita 
■cepticiaiD,  179-lSt  i  prophecie* 
about,  137-II9;  what  It  Oirea  to 
Luther,  139;  what  pTeaervel  it 
from  atheiinl,  276 

Goerrea,  141 

Goethe,  commendatioii    of   Quinet, 


.  on,   138-14^  179, 

IBt,  330,  275  i  hia  death,  138  ;  hi* 
UD  popularly,  140 

Goipel,  the,  ita  continual  mtncle, 
33S  i  prophsaiad  by  the  Old  T«at^ 
tneot  of  the  entire  human  r«oe, 
287  ;  of  St.  John,  331 

Greece,  Ancient,  anrivea  at  the  good 
by  the  beautiful,  339 ;  aapeot  of 
nature  in,  333,  334  ;  diacorara  tb« 
divine  in  humanity,  335;  iU  on. 
revolution,  343  ;  ita  river*,   333  ; 

■wakened  in,  334 

Greece,  Modern,  ro5-ll4  ;  atrodtie* 
in  Athena,  1 13 ;  daaire  for  inatrue- 
tion,  1 11;  depopulation.  III;  gloom 
of  ita  women,  ill;  mutual  achooU, 
112;  rivera,  108;  ilruggle  for  in- 
depeodenoe,  1 05 

Greek  Art,  337  ;  authora,  their  hori- 
ion,  333  ;  comedy,  339  ;  chonia, 
338  ;  drama,  338  ;  effutt  to  correct 
D*'"",  334  ;  geoiua,  335  ;  garner 
338  ;  heroiim,  341  ;  humour,  339  , 
oratora,  343  ;  philueopby,  343- J4S  J 
PwtT.  335.  338  ;  political  family, 
297  ;  religioQi,  333-345  ;  rhap«>- 
diata,  133;  acepiiciam,  344;  so- 
ciety, ita  ideal,  336 ;  temple,  334 

Greeka,  potrer  of  reaaon  over  tbe, 
343 

Greenwich  Hoapital,  71 

Gregory  of  Toura,  43 

Guicoioli,  Counteaa,  133,  349 


aot,  F.,  114.116; 


'.  117; 


republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, iiS;  hia  bitter  worde,  110; 
on  Pruaaia,  ll8;oi]  PariaianaaloDB, 
345  ;  Qiiinet  on,  246 
Guatin,  a  peaaant  boy,  9 

H 
HitDRUR,  355 

Hadyn,   1 40 

Ham,  qualitiea  of  race  of,  37O 

Ham  an  n,  J.  Q.,  69 

Hamlet,  301,  339,  330 

Handera  Snmaon,  99 

Hannibal,  352 

Harrow— Bjron'a  tomb,  7I 

Hebrew  geuiua,  iCacharacteriatic,  333; 
people,  their  apirit  never  broken  by 
conqUBit,  290 ;  philosophy,  336- 
318;  poetry,  334,  335;  prophets, 
331-334;  religion,  319-333;  eoep- 
ticism,  336-338 
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Bebnwa  and  BalleoM,  thdr  mign- 
tioiu  coDtemporaneouB,  i;  I 

Hebrew  aocietj,  on  whkt  foanded, 
371 

Hegel,  179,  330,  283 

Heidelberg,  S5,  90,  99 ;  Univenitj 
01,90 

Heine,  Hainrich,  180,  350;  character 
■ketch  ol  Quinet  aod  Michelet, 
351 

Heliogsbalui,  3(4 

Helvetiue,  77 

HeraolituB,  344 

Herder,  his  earl;  hiatar;,  69  ;  hii 
warki,  70 ;  pbiloaoph}'  uf  tbe 
Biator;  o(  Hiimanitj,  67,  68 ; 
PrimiliTG  arcbiTea  of  the  Unman 
Race,  S6 ;  the  Oeniiu  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  69  ;  hja  aarenity,  139 

HeroduCua,  311  ;  hia  unconsciuua  art, 
340-343 

Himalaya.,  aunriae  in,  283 

Historic  metbod,  tbe  true,  43 

Biatoriea  worthlau  that  oeglect  relj- 
giouB  belief  177 

History — the  drania  of  liber^,  76 ; 
how  to  uuderatand  it,  78 

Hobbea,  331 

Uocbe,  OenenI,  354 ;  Madnma,  her 
salon,  245,  34S 

Bomer,  haa  he  eter  lixed  t  33I-333  ; 
hia  influeaoe  in  altering  the  old 
belief,  335 
'  Hugo,  Victor,  13CH  133 

Humaa  ooDaciabCeaad  moral  person- 
ality, history  of,  59 

Human  race,  the  filiation  of,  367 

Humanity,  how  we  ought  to  regard 
it,  80 ;  ita  title  to  be  the  new  Chriat 
examined,  339 ;  nsceaaity  of  a  cen- 
tral stock,  368 

Hung.iriana,  talking  Latin  with,  18 

Hyde  Park  in  1825,  71 


1 


ID0L4TBT,  why  10  eaay 

318 
Iliad,  the,  and  Odyney,  336  ;  cloae  a 

forgotten  antiquity,  223  ;    not  by 

several  authors,  321-323 
HioD,  tbs,  of  tbe  troubadoiira,  32S 
IlluuuDS  of  Industry,  243 
Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  43,  58 
Imitation  the  rule  ol  Latin  poetry. 


EX.  3«3 

whf  it  baa  always  been  subjugated, 
393;  iU industrial  classes  neceisarily 
siunera,  396  ;  only  wa;  to  refurO) 
aodal  iuequalitiea  in  ludia,  396 
Indian  drarua  in  its  relation  to  reli- 
gion, 298  ;  PaDtheiam  explains  its 
oharacter,  399,  300 ;  compared 
with  the  European,  399 ;  ita 
characteristic,  299 ;  epics,  their 
form,  288 ;  their  author,  288 ;  how 
published,  2S9  ;  the  society  they 
reveal,  29a  ;  tbeir  characteristica, 
290;  their  Btyle,  293  ;  heroes  re- 
aemble  those  of  tho  Round  Table, 


iiety,  ii 


^.293; 


apparent  gentleneas  uf  its  law,  394 ; 
caste,  its  ground  and  sanction, 
295  t  rhapaodiatfl  reaemblance  to 
mmatrela  of  Uiddle  Agf,  289 ;  love, 
393,  399  ;  patriarchs,  their  liFe  and 
religion,  183,  393;  philoaophy, 
301 ;  scepticism,  302 ;  society,  what 
has  preserved  it,  304 

ladividual,  tbe,  Z39 

Indra,  383,  320 

Industrial  arts  oF  Phenioia  fostered 
by  its  religion,  31S 

Infinite,  tbe,  revealed  by  the  Ocean, 
2S5,  2S6 

Innocent  HI.,  227 

Intrepidity  of  Eaatern  logic,  303 

Introduction  ti>  Herder's  Philosophy 
of  the  Hiatory  of  Humuiity,  73-4t 

iQvaaions  of  France,  17,23 

Invasion  of  the  Barbariaue,  one  rea- 
.on  of  LU  aucceaa,  356 

Isaiah,  320,  324 

lalamism  and  Slavery,  333 

Italian  Lakes,  143  ;  Gothic,  144 

Italy,  notes  on,  travels  in,  143-157 


Jedotah,  308,  31S-324 

Jeans  Cbriit,  reality  of  hi*  exittenee 
and  characti^r,  228 

Jeeua,  Life  of,  by  Dr.  Strauss,  228 

Job,  the  book  of,  wbat  it  meana,  326; 
incomplete  without  Christianity, 
327  ;  period  when  writttn,  328  ; 
compared  with  Prometheus,  Ham- 
let, and  Faiiat,  329 

Jones,  Sir  William,  273 

Judma  and  China  compared,  308 

Julia  Janin,  45.  114,  121 

July,  the  Revolution  of,  IIJ 

Jura,  visit  to  tbe.  65 

Justinian,  the  oode  of,  355 
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Laconia,  ioS,  no 

Lacordairei  250 

La£tte,  115 

Lnmartina,  1 14  ;  bia  bsIod,  345 

lamemiais,  123,  144,  245 

1.nDguagc,  beni^SL  of  ita  divsnut;,  156 

LarsB  and  Peumtea,  the,  397 

htBCnria,  173 

Latin  piietrj,  aa6 

Latoumelle,  Adrien  de,  55 

Law,  repreBflDtatiom  of  tha  idea  of, 

164;  Kum.11,  354,  3SS 
Legge,  Dr.,  307 
Leipaic,  UatLle  of,  17,  51 
Leesiiig's   EducaCiou  uf  the  Humaa 

R-.c«,  77 
Libaticjn,  oflering  and  uoriAce,  firat 

eaaae  of,  3S4 
Liberty  of  Worahip,  349 
Life,  tlie  true  indiyiduxl,  79 
Ligbt,  revelation  by,  2S3 

Literary  CMmopolitaDiEnl,  I54 

London,  69,  70 

LouiaXIV.,  age  o(,  154 

LouiaXVIlL,  19 

Louii  Hbilippe,  126,  245,  258 

Lueretiua,  77 

Luaiad,  tbe,  274 

LiithiT,  119,  iSi 

LycieiiB,  a  tbundentOTin  in  tbe,  to6 

Ljuurgii.,  336 

Lyoii*.,  37.  258 

Lyrio  poetry,  z83 

L;aippug  and  the  Kbodian  aobool,  337 


MiCBRaTiONB  of  Hindoo  prieata,  291 

Madeluhie,  la  boniiE,  6 

Magnin,  M.,  245,  250;  on  Abasue- 

Maha-bliarata,  tbe,  28S 

M..lta,  113 

Manu,  316 

Maiizotii,  253 

Mariolatry  aud  Romance  poetrj,  227 

Marine.  352,  353 

MarseiUaist^,  the,  II 

UarTelloua,  the,  no  proof  of  the  un- 

hiatc-tic,  234,  S3S 
Mary  of  Urleiins,  Princeaa,  253 
MasaiUon'a  Sermons,  58 
Mathematici,  poetry  of,  44 


Maczini,  261 

Medici,  cliapel  of  tbe,  147 

Megalupolia,  1 06 

Merlin  I'EachanUar,  7I,  96,  98,  lOO 

Mercury  TeuUie«,  353 

Michael  Angelo,  151 

Michslet,  Jules,  Quinet's  firat  intro- 
duction to,  S3 ;  early  biaton  ot 
Julea  Mlcfa«let,  841  frisndehip 
witb  Eilgar  Quioet,  S4,  114,  n^. 
345.  HO 

MickiewicE,  250 

Migoet,  248 

''lik'ration  in  relation  to  rsligion,  369- 
273 

Milan  Cathedral,  143 

MilUadea,  337 

Minstrels   of    tbe   Middle  Age  (od 
lian  rljapiodista,  289 
!le,  tlie  last  of  antiquity,  3SS 

Mistm  in  Oreece,  no 

Mithra,  3 1 2 

Modem  Orwct,  114,  344 

ModuD,  106 

Mohamet,  333 

Hohl,  Madame,  249 

Monarchy  and  DemoCTB«;  io  France, 

Monarchy  o(  July,  warning  to,  130 

Montaigne,  331 

MoDtalenibert,  Z50 

Mors,  Herr,  99,  loO 

More,  Sir  Thouixi,  7$ 

Morea,  commiaaion  to  the,  105 

"  Horniug  Cbroniolo  "  and  the  Bour- 

bona,  67 
MiiBaio  uf  Cbrlst,  ita  apocalyptic  cbar- 

acter,  150 
M<»cow,  (he  burning  of.  17,  51 
M»aea,  231,  316.  320,  323-314 
M.iEiirt,  139.  282. 

Muaic  in  ita  relation  to  religion,  282 
Mylitta,  317 


'S6 
Napoleon  I.,  15,  20,  33,  36,  31,  3a, 

1 87,  375 

apolecin,  a  national  epic,  183,  1S8- 
30I )  the  Cndle.iSS ;  Madame  Leti- 
tia,  iSS;  tbe  Bobpmiaii,  r8S ;  tha 
Adiau,  l83  ;  the  Star,  1S9  ;  tbe  Ke- 
public,  189;  tbe  Song  of  tbe  Bridge 
of  Arcol-,  189  i  the  Song  u(  tha 
Dead,  1S9  ;  Venice,  189  ;  the  Mea- 
aage,  iSg;  the  Aiuwer,  190;   tha 
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Pframid^  i()0 ;  tii«  Drcun  of  the 
Pschit,  I90;  tbe  Song  of  the  Camel - 
driver,  190;  the  Iiubuiii,  190;  the 
Lnment,  190 ;  the  Dfgeri,  190  ;  the 
Pint  Coniul,  191  ;  Samt  Berniuil, 
191  ;  Te  Deum,  [91 ;  the  Corona- 
tiou,  191;  theBirouac.igi;  AJiter- 
lit£.:93;  tlieDa;sfl«r,l9z;  Monte- 
bella,  193;  the  Letter,  193;  the 
Sistere,  193;  Vertigo,  193;  theAni- 
thrmA,  :94 ;  the  FAte,  194  ;  Sm< 
gogu,  194  ;  Motcow,  195  ;  the  Bere- 
■in>,  196  ;  the  Traveller,  I96  ;  the 
King  of  Rome,  196  ;  Leipeic,  196  ; 
PoaUtoweki,  196;  Cbuup-Aubert, 
196 ;  the  Oowi,  197 ;  Foataioe- 
bleau,  197;  the  Invuion,  197 ; 
Elba,  197  ;  Waterloo  :  the  Shep- 
herdi,  197-198;  the  Rtunn,  199; 
the  TrumpeU,  199 ;  the  CuTaliJ, 
200;  Prayer,  200  ;  3t.  Heleoa,  200  ; 
Lonpwood,  300;  the  Tomb,  300; 
the  Widowa,  300  ;  the  CulumD, 
Nation,  what  origioatra  a,  369 
National  ballads,  233 
natioDal  life,  how  it  oommenoM,  169 

Nature,  a  eouroe  of  ioipintii: 

ita  tbeolog;,  384 
Nature  and  the  flumaa  Hind,  th^ 
cuTreapondeaos,  t6^ 

Navarino,  to6 

Nsander,  333 

Neckar,  Talle;  of,  99 

Neeker,  H.,43 

New  Teatameot  of  India,  303 

Nero,  354 

Nef,  Hardohale,  54 

NiebeluDgenlivd,  ibe,  133 

Miebuhr,    gi,    127,   323,   331  ;   his 
tbeoriea  on    the   early   ' 
Rome  refuted,  333-316 

Night  at  tea  in  Qreeee,  1 1 ' 

Night  in  the  Tavgetua,  io£ 

HUe,  the,  313,  314,31s 

Notee  on  Italy,  243 

NoTalia,  140 

0. 

Objiot  of  the  apirit  of  the  auelent 
religioDB,  363-365 

Ooean,  ReTeUtion  by  the,  3S6 

OotaTiuB.  354 

Odeawald,  the,  91 

Odilon  Barrot,  133,  345  ,     34 


36s 

Organic  life,  Rerelation  by,  314 

Oriental  marriage,  ita  religiaua  prin- 
ciple, 394;  idea  of  the  family,  Z94 

Origen,  330 

Origin  of  aooiety,  368 ;  of  the  goda, 
93.94 

Orleans,  the  Duke,  135 ;  monarohy, 
it*    mistake,   130;  -  its   tall  fore- 


shadowed,  131 
Ormuid,  3Z0;  and  AhrinuD,  '^their 

struggle,  311 
Orpheua,  316 ;  b;mn«  attribatcd  to, 

345 
OTid,  42 

P 
Paoarish,  modsrn  attempt  to  rehs- 
it,  377;  its  last  effort,  379 
Pagan   lore,  the  aentiment  of   the 

-  iflnitoiu,  317,  318 

ting  in  relation  to  religion,  3Sl 
Panhelleni,  columni  of,  112 

LDthsiam  and  the  family,  393,  394  ; 

iU  tyranny,  396 
Paradise  Lost,  393 
ParocTal,  epic  of  the  alerenth  ora- 

tury,  133 
Parie,  53.54.SS.  "4.  "5 
Parisian  Dueaaa,  1,00;  auoistj,  344, 


impared  witk  the 


350 
Paneea,  modem,  c 

JewB,  313 
Parthenon,  the,  113 
Pasoal,  330,  336 
Paul,  St.,  341,  355 
Paul  and  Virginia,  374 
Peioponneaua,  :o6 
PelopannHian  war,  341 
Pentateuch,  the,  331 
Perier,  Caalmir,  143 
Penecution  and  unbelief,  353 
Peraepolia,  the  tMS-reliefi  uf,  309 
Persia,  why  it  iniaded  Oreeoe,  311; 

ita  hatred  to  the  Negro  explained, 

Persian  religion,  307;  rerelation,  W; 
ita  noble  character,  311  ;  ita  glori- 
ouB  bopea,  313;  and  Chriatianitj, 
313;  ita  want,  313;  liturgy  of  crea- 
tion, 310;  law  of  life,  3:1 

Petrarch,  44 

PeTerit  of  the  Peak,  58 

Phenician  wonbip,  3:7,  318 

Phidiaa,  337,  344,  345 

Philosophy  in  iia  relation  to  political 
hiatory,  119;  in  its  relalioo  to 
religion.  341 

Pichun,  Father,  14 
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Pilgrim  of  faith  u>i  tba  pilgrim  of 

duubb,  i6i,  162 
PincUr.  338 
Piraj.1.,  1 13 

Pitistntui,  336 

PI*".  77.  333 

PluUrcii'i  Lives,  343 

Puetry  in  ntation  to  religion,  282 

PuBtry  roisagBin  with  th«  Chri«t,J27 

PolJDf  in  religioD,  bow  it  deatroTed 

popul&r  luth  uid  in  wlukt  it  anded, 

35' 
PaiiticSil  and  civil  locietj  and  religion, 

Pulythniam  ud  ths  Towarot  Babel, 

269,  270 
Pomiwii,  Street  of  Tombe,  156 
Poniatowiki,  death  of,  17 
Popular  puutry,  mult  of  leiiare  uid 

liberty,  126 
Power  of  apneoh,  310 
PreiiteUa,  337 
Prrjudicea  which  leparate  QermaDj 


fro, 


33 « 


',  *43 


netheiu,  an  epio  poem,  302 ; 
Qiiinet'a  profsaaion  of  faith,  303  ; 
the  myth,  203  ;  ite  meHDiQg,  204  ; 
incomplate  witbout  Cliristisnity, 
305,  206  ;  ita  action,  Z07.  I.  Pro. 
metheua  inTentor  of  fiw,  207  ;  and 
mnkei  men,   207  ;  and  steals  fig 


rithB 


9,  20S; 


Cycliipes  discover  tha  theft,  209. 
II.  Prometheus  euohained,  209; 
dragged  to  Caucasus,  209  ;  victory 
through  suffering,  2la;  Ocean  coun- 
sels him  to  Bubmit,  2Io  ;  Hesione's 
prayer,  211  ;  the  eybil'i  request, 
21 1 1  silent  when  questioned  by  a 

themselvas'  on  him,  212  |  ha  fnlls  a 
prey  to  doubt,  112;  bis  prayer, 
213.  111.  PromethauB  delivered, 
213'  I-  Archangels  descend  from 
heaven,  113  ;  the  deli vernnce,  215  ; 
prnjerof  suppliant  god9,2i6  ;  tbeir 
Goalcry,2i7;  theascenttohaaTen, 
217  ;  choir  of  seraphim,  218 

Prophecies  that  have  been  sacom> 
pliehed,  322 

Prupbeoy,  its  decline,  322,  324 


dictatorship    over   Otnataj    tor*- 

afaadon-ed,  129,  1 30 
Paalms,    the,   their    langnagp,     324 ; 

character,   325  ;  originality  of   the 

character  of  Jehovah  M  tiiar«  du- 

piayed,  324 
PaarTotes.  the.  III 
Publina  DeciuB,  the  Soman  Martin 

Luther,  349 
Pulcheria,  31,  33,  40 
PytUagorus,  344 


Qoimr,  Edgar,  birth,  3 ;  parents, 
3-5  J  infancy,  7  ;  rural  educatioo. 
9,  10;  Brst  taachen,  II,  12;  his 
mother's  influence,  131  je  buij  - 
damod,  13  :  the  typhoid  fever,  13  ; 
ths  military  (ever,  15;  heara  ol 
tbe  burning  of  Uoecnw,  17  ;  tha 
Auatriana  in  Bourg,  18  ;  interprs- 
tar  to  tbe  HungariajiB,  18  ;  his  bay 
life,  19 ;  tbe  return  from  Elba, 
20.  21  ;  tha  deserter's  ghost,  23; 
Waterloo,  and  the  second  invaaioD, 
23  ;  the  musical  Croat,  24  ;  paaaiou 
for  the  Tioltn,  25  ;  the  fashion  to 
be  stupid,  26  ;  portrait  wben  a  boj, 
36  ;  hiatus  in  the  illumination,  37  ; 
sent  to  eoUege,  27  ;  Hademoisetlii 
Qenevier,  29 ;  Grat  communion,  30  ; 
a  revelation  of  the  Eternal,  31  ; 
faith  in  Napoleon's  conversion,  33  ; 
Pulcberia,  33 ;  attempts  auicide, 
33  ;  dalivarance,  34  ;  at  college  at 
Lyons,  37  ;  the  barring  out,  38 ; 
personal  appearance,  391  idolises 
hia  mother,  40  ;  den  on  the  Rhone, 
41  ;  flnt  burst  of  intellectual  life, 
43;  Bible  readings  at  maaa,  43; 
how  he  read  ths  ItaJiun  poets,  44  ; 
the  poetry  of  matbematim,  44 ; 
algebra,  44  ;  bia  faliow-studenU^ 
45  ;  refuses  to  go  to  the  polytechnic 
school.  46  1  becomes  a  bank  dark, 
47;  influancaof  CertineB,47;  feela 
hia  vocation,  51  ;  resigns  his  situa- 
tion, 53;  left  to  shift  for  himaeU, 

54  ;  privations,  54  ;  purity  uf  life, 

55  ;  reacues  a  prodigal,  55,  56  ; 
Tablettes  du  Juif  Errant,  57  ; 
Btudent.ftt-law,  57 ;  New  Tears 
prayera,  5S  ;  history  of  the  Human 
Conacience  and  Moral  Personality, 
59  ;  a  strange  trial,  60,  61  ;  vint 
to  tbs  Jura  and  Lake  of  Geneva, 
65  ;  pilgrimagB  of  filial  piety,  66 ; 
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BtrnggU  *ith  hii  fuhar,  66 ;  Ur. 
Smiib,  6r  ;  Hordor"*  Philcaophj  of 
tha  Uiatoryof  Humuiity,  67  i  tnni- 
lt,tt»  thi*  wurk  aod  writeian  Intro- 
duction, 67-70;  trip  to  England, 
71 ;  Victor  Couain  and  lii>  frUnd- 
ahip,  82,83;  meeta  Jules  Micbclet, 
83,  84;  goea  to  Heidelberg,  85; 
Etaay  on  the  Worka  of  Herder,  85; 
a«par«t«t  hitnaelf  from  Herdar,  T" 
'  doubtanddeprauion,  89;  Creui 
90;  avciety  at  Heidelberg,  91;  bU 
loTS  of  honea,  gi;  trip  into  tli 
OdsDwatd,  91;  viaita  Niebubr,  91 
and  A.  Schlegel,  91;  the  Rhini. 
91  ;  talk  with  Tieck,  93  ;  atudiea 
Genoan  philoaoph;  and  literature, 
9a;  Origin  of  the  Ooda,  93-95; 
Uinna  Murd,  99;  an  idjilic  life, 
96-101  ;  atruggle  with  hia  mother, 
101  ;  romaotis  epilode,  103;  hia 
portrait  aa  a   joung  man,    104 : 

-  goes  to  the  UoreL  to;  ;  adveU' 
turea  ia  Qreeoa,  106-112;  viaitf 
AtheDB,  113;  almaat  wrecked,  114; 
return  to  Fnoce,  114;  Revolution 
of  1830,  IIS;  fli«»  *^  PtriM,  IIS; 
reception  by  Ouiaot,  117  ;  philo- 
aoplij  in  relation  to  political  hia- 
tory,  119;  not  a  ooartier,  izo;  the 
future  of  religion.  III  ;  helps  to 
found  fievua  des  Deux  Mondea,  122 ; 
hia  diacoTery  in  the  Biblioth^ue 
Buyale,  122;  his  report  on  unpub- 

.  liahad  epics  of  the  twelfth  ceirtury, 
113;  writeBfarthe"NBtional,"li6; 
Qermaoy  and  the  Reiolution,  127; 
warning  to  the  mouarcby  of  Jul}', 
130;  politicalpropheciea,  139-134; 
viuter  at  Certinea,  136;  death  of 
hia  father,  136;  Oennan  art  and 
literature,  139;  goea  to  Italy,  143; 
Venice,  144-146;  Ferrara,  146, 147; 
Florence,  147,  148;  Bonie,  148- 
151;  religioua  temptation,  151, 
ISI;  writing  Ahaeurrire,  152; 
Sontbenl  ItsJy,  151-156;  aacent 
of  Vesiiviua  by  nigbt,  153;  adven- 
ture in  the  Orottu  Acura,  155, 
156;  Pompeii,  156;  dream  at  Pcm- 
tuoi.  157;  progress  of  acepticiani 
in  Germany,  179-iSl;  marriage, 
tSz;  Epithalami urn,  181;  residence 
at  Baden,  1S3;  writing  Napoleon, 
183;  nriting i'rometbeua,  20Z;  the 
epic  poeta,  210;  examination  of 
Sirauaa'a  "Life  of   Jeaua,"   laS; 


X.  367 

Quinet'a  own  faith,  242;  Eeidel. 
berg  and  Faria,  343;  mode  of 
working,  243  ;  unhappy  in  Parisian 
Ilfe,344;  Ufmniread'outre  Tombe, 
247;  reading PronietbeusatMdme. 
Kih>amier'B,  24S  ;  at  Pu-la  and  at 
Baden,  143-153  ;  aketch  by  Heine, 
351;  Ary  Scheffer's  bas-reiiofa 
from Abasuerus,  351;  Darid'apor- 
ttait  of  Quinet,  353  ;  Quinet  viaita 
Stuttgart,  353  ;  iiibingen,  253  ; 
Uhlaud,  353  ;  Strauss,  353  ;  the 
Black  Forest,  253  ;  hia  political 
lettera  in  R^vue  des  Deui  Mondea, 
253  ;  literary  executor  to  Baudot, 
354;  -Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  255; 
literary  cosmopolitanism,  255  ; 
Unity  of  Modern  Qeuiua,  155; 
nominated  to  a  professorship  at 
Lyons,  35S  ;  Unity  of  the  Modern 
Peoplea,  361 ;  removed  to  the  Col- 
lege  of  France,  263  ;  the  Oenina 
of  the  Ancient  Religiona,  163 

Quinet  family,  3 

Quinet,  Jerome,  1,3,6,17,33,37,46, 

47.  53.  54.  55.  56.  57.  58,  60,  66, 

III;  hiBchiiscter,  4,  136,  I37;  hia 
Calculationa  on  the  variations  of  the 
magnetio  needle,  137  ;  hia  death. 


and    grand- 


Quinet'a     grandfather 
mother,  3,  4,  13 

lulnet-RoEat,  Madame,  anceatry,  4  ; 
early  home,  16  ;  religion,  4  ;  per- 
sonal appearance,  5,  39  ;  character, 
5,  6;  marriagr,  5  ;  notions  of  educa- 
tion, 9-13;  literary  idols,  13;  read- 
ings with  her  son,  16,  24  ;  piety, 
13;  sympathy  witji  the  oppressed, 
16;  dislike  of  K apoleon,  1 5 ;  patri' 
Otism,  IS;  latitudinarianiam,  13; 
inSuence  over  her  eon,  30,  34.  40; 
his  letten  to  her,  11,  zS,  38,  40, 
47.55.  56,  57,  58,  59.  61.  66,  83, 
89.  loi,  103,  IIS,  "6.  "'.  US. 
151;  false  ideaa,  61;  oppoaition 
to  her  son's  marriage,  101 ;  is  recon- 
ciled, 184 

uinet'Morj,  Uadame,  96-10!,  110, 
131  ;  her  appearance,  99 ;  cbai«C' 
ter,   loo,   1S3,   184;   family,  99; 

marriage,  182 
Quixou,  Don,  and    Sancho    Pansa, 
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368  II 

lUffaelle,  150 

Uauta,  191,  Z93 

lUmayaiia,  the,  288 

B>!c<.iuiur,  Uadknis,  344,  I46-I48 

Religion  and  iDduaUy,  311  ;  nod 
Itiiiiiui  policy,  346-354  ;  sod  Ro- 
umn  rBTolutioDB,  349, 350,  353;  ftod 
tfae  cbaracter  and  iiietitutioDt  oE  ft 
ouiintry,  361-265 !  °'  lucceu,  338  ; 

.  knd  philoEophy,  Z40,  24I  ;  tbs 
inBi.iratioQ  of  Art,  279-281  ;  the 
■uUUdc«  oE  HumMitf,  261 

Beligiuna  ot  antiquity  miiunder- 
Btaod,  277 

ReligiouB  reEorm,  tha  dsmand  tor, 
261 

Beligioue  rarolutiom  in  their  relation 
to  Art,  297 ;  •oci»i  revolutioni 
278  ;  ravolutioD  of  the  age,  207 

BiSniusBt,  U.  de,  346  ;  Hutame  d( 
iSS,  191. 

RevelatiuD,  84,  264,  267,  283  ;  ofthe 
Infinite.  zSS 

Republican  club*  in  Farii,  126 

Republicaiu  of  1S30,  124,  125 

Revutution  of    1S48    foreibadowed, 
131  ;     of    July     1830^     . 
French,  130,  356 

ReTue  dM  Deui  UoodM,  122,  344, 

Rhenish  proviiMM,  130 

RUine,  the,  gi 

Rhone,  a  den  on  the,  41  ;  diaappeai^ 
anee  of,  65 

Richter,  Jean  Paul,  139 

Uig-Vsda,  and  the  Paaluu,  315 

Ritual,  the,  ot  a  strong- minded 
people,  307 

Rome,  ancient,  and  the  world,  350  ; 
beccmes  focua  of  every  religion, 
347  ;  how  it  conquered  the  world, 
347  ;  founded  on  no  raligioua  dog- 
ma, 346  ;  its  contribution  to  reli- 
gion, 357  ;  it«  corruption,  154}  iU 
early  hiatory,  323-326  ;   it*  early 

Ktry,  326  ;  ita  geuiui,  225  ;  iti 
•  a79>  3S5  J  '**  Bu.callKl  lay«, 
224;  iMr^ligiaue  avarice,  351  ;  ita 
Biiperetition,  350;  its  timidity  in 
apiritual  things,  353;  of  the  Middle 
-Age,  149;  of theKanaissance,  tjo  ; 
Modem,  ita  Campagna,  148;  Euter 
Sunday  in,  151  ;  pictureaqua  char- 
Bctor  of  iU  fei«>,  151  ;  ^ulls  on 
Porta  Angelica,  148  ;  storm  in,  149 
Roman  aristocncy,  347-354  ;  iin|je- 
fi*l>*'l'>  354>  religions,  346;  religion 


of  Fesr,  347,   349,  353  ;  pl«b«{>ii 
and  his  lara  and  penalet,  Z47  ;  ple- 
beian and  the  right  of  aiujaces, 
347-349 
oiiimtic  incident,  103 

Round  Table,  KnighU  of,  and  tha 
Indian  heroes,  291 

Etoussrau,  12,  66,  268,  >77,  331 

Ronaaeau,  the  Abb^  37,  41,  41 

Rout,  M.,  4 

RMclier%  276 

Rnsaell,  Lord  William,  76 

Rueaian  tranalation  of  Hodem  Qreaoa, 

324 


3t.  Augustine,   73;  hii  eonteanoiw, 

43 
St  John,  Ooapel  of,  333 
St.  Lorenzo,  Florence,  147 
at.  Paul,  341 
St,  Paul's,  London,  Jl 
St.  Paul  out*id«  the  walk,  Roma, 

149 
St.  Peter's,  Rome,  150 
St.  Mark's,  Venice,  144 
Sninte-BeuTC,  114,  1S7,  188,250 
Sakoontalf,  30O 
SalTandy,  M.  de,  358 
Scaliger,  42 

Soeptioiam,  in  Ealt  and  Weet,   338- 
331  J  Greek,  344  ;  of  Job,  328  j  ol 
Prometheus,  329;  of  Faust,  330; 
not  always  sterile,  331 
Science,  a,  of  wills,  76 
Science  Nourelle,  of  Vico,  74 
Science  ol  Religion,  263 
Scipio  ^milianas,  351 
Sa>v»»,  337. 

Schelling,  92,  179,  180,  330,  277 
Schiller,  139,  299 

Scblegel,  A.,  91 ;  the ,  139,  179 

Schleiermacher,  331 

Schopenhauer,  329 

Schwab,  G.,  253 

Scolt,  Sir  Walter,  58 

Scribe  fluyed  alive,  113 

Scriptures,   the,  their  infloenM  oa 

Qermany,  275 
Seillon,  Forest  of,  50 
Semirnmis,  318 
Shadow  of  death,  S9 
Shakespeare,  12,  92,  399.  319 
ShcKing,  book  of  Chineaa  pottrj, 
307 
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Shslter,  37s 

Siejon.  tio 

Siva,  aS; 

Sl»Tegoda,th«,35i 

SUtb,  the,  in  Home,  351 ;  rdin 

the  Ea»t  mt  iMt.  333 
Slsier;  in  ita  reUtiaa  to  religit_, 

331-333;  iiot&  Hebrew  ioatitatioa, 

Smith,  air  Pet«r,  67 

Society,  its  religiuiu  institubioD,  368 

Soeratei,  Z99,  339 

Solon,  336 

Solomon,  318,  320 

Sophoclas  299,  333,  338 

Soul  ot  the  World,  355 

Southampton,  night  coach  to,  71,  72; 

water,  romautio  inoident,  73 
Spaniih  War,  inaident  of,  16 
Spartft,  no,  341 
SpiDuaa,  Z30,  331,  340 
Spirit,  the  creaCiTe,  366 
Spohr,  140 
Sutiua,  353 

Stael,  Madame  de,  iz,  51,  66 
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33S;  ite  conoluiioiu,  339,  340 

StrauiB,  Dr.,  Quinet'i  visit  to,  353 
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Sulpiciua  SeveruB,  73 

Snniue  from  Veeuvius,  154 
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Tieck,92.  139,179 
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ThammuE,  317 
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Tocqueville,  M.  de,  350 
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Price  One  ShiUiDg  and  Sixpenoe, 

THE    EEUGIOnS    KEVOLUTION    OF   THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY, 

rSOK  1HK  rBKHOH   OF 

EDGAR    QUINET, 

Ttaataa  an  Explanation  and  a  DmNts  or  thb  Pbinoiplb  or  thk 

FOUDT    or    TBB    FKIHCB    GOVIKHMBHT    WITK    RmBENOa    TO    THX 

Roman  Cbcbob  in  Fbahob.    Wrra  a  Prstaob  bt  thx  Aotbob  or 
"Bdgab  Qminr,  Hm  Eablt  Lite  ahd  WBtTDtoB." 


"Thia  work  .  .  .  oertunl;  ahowi  the  Importance  of  many  French  diffi- 
coltie*  which  Engliihmen  u«  apt  to  ondervidue  through  their  habit  of  look- 
ing at  foreig[n  qaeotiona  in  an  innUar  light  ...  It  ii  improhable  that 
Qninet'B  riewa  will  be  accepted  by  the  pieaeol  generation  ;  but  the  train- 
later  believee  that  time  will  bring  them  to  matnri^,  and  givee  aome 
■trildng  facte  reipecting  the  growing  tendenoy  of  the  French  toward*  ft 
Proteitant  fom  of  religton.    The  book  ia  well  worth  reading." — Bridoi 

"  It  li  full  of  btterwt  and  information  for  thoae  who  do  not  altogether 
agree  with  the  opinioni  of  the  author." — Sunday  Tima. 

"The  object  of  the  work  ie  to  la;  the  whole  caae  of  the  Bepnblto  In  iU 
r«lati(MU  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Choich  before  the  calm  judgment  of 
T^^ngllfh  Liberala,  who  are  not  aatiified  with  the  policy  of  Intolerance  or 
pereecntion  carried  ont  againrt  the  religioui  orders.  It  ii  nndonbtedly  a 
Tcry  able  production." — BJfatt  tforthtrn  Whig. 

"...  It  layi  mnch  for  tlie  keen  intuition  of  M.  Qidnet  that  he  foresaw 
M  well  what  w*>  coming,  and  foretold  It."  .  .  . — Abodtm  JournaL 

"  Any  of  OUT  readen  who  wish  to  understand  the  genius,  or  see  the  band 
that  jost  now  Is  leading  tb«  French  pec^le,  cannot  do  better  than  possess 
this  Uttle  book."— (AriKian  J^e. 
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"  Thtae  who  look  upon  tfae  French  Gorenunant  u  luTing  been  nnduly 
banh  and  Intolerant  In  their  tccfttment  of  the  Jeaoits  (u  we  oDraeliei 
think  it  wm)  ahould  read  thia  Irttla  book,  in  which  ue  to  be  fonnd  tli* 
viewB  of  a  philosopher  whose  doctrine  wu  not  to  deatro;  religion,  though 
he  WM  all  for  rooting  out  religiou»  degpotism." — Si.  Jama'*  Gaatte. 

"  Tlia  tnuulation  at  the  present  moment  comes  most  opportunelj.  .  . 
Though  we  cannot  agree  wiUi  man;  of  Quinet's  eonolmiona,  yet  his  book  is 
full  of  pregnant  saggestions  which  we  might  do  well  to  stud;  with  a  view 
to  matters  even  nearer  home  than  French  politics." — Aba-dttn  DaUf  Free 
Prm. 

"Ih*  Ijodc  is  worth;  of  careful  study." — Onenotk  Benid. 

"  A  moi«  opportune  hoDT  than  the  pt««antoou1d  soared;  have  been  chosen 
for  the  introduction,  through  an  excellent  trauslation  of  this  eloquent  pro- 
test b;  the  author  of  the  QtnU  da  Rdigioat  ag^nst  that  foe  to  liberty — 
the  Catholio  Chun^"— JnouA  World. 

"  The  transIatoi'B  preface  ts  a  ver;  important  and  elnddatofy  prefix  to 
these  anggestive,  eloquent,  and  practical  lessons  from  the  past,  indtiDg  to 
intelligent  and  effectiTe  action  in  the  present."— ClriMtoo. 

"  Those  who  are  familiar  with  M.  Quinet's  character  and  genius  will  need 
no  assurance  that  bis  argument  is  of  striking  force  and  full  of  a  wistful  tai- 
demesB.  To  have  a  man  like  Quinet  for  an  antagonist  is  fatal  to  almost 
an;  e;8tenL" — OanAridge  Secirw. 

"Quinet  is  never  mentioned  in  this  country  without  an  expreasion  of  re- 
gret that  he  and  bis  philoBopb;  are  so  little  known  among  us,  anda  perusal 
of  tliis  little  book  will  increase  the  very  general  feeling  that  his  writings 

ought  to  be  more  studied We  may  bear  testimony  to  the  clearness 

and  strength  with  which  the  position  of  the  Continental  Liberals  is  de- 
fended by  the  author,  to  the  vigour  of  the  translation,  and  to  the  eicellenoe 
of  the  printing  of  this  little  work  wbioh  comes  from  the  Chiswlck  Press." — 
tAvtrpod  DaUy  Pott. 

"  Edgar  Qninet  was  in  all  senses  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
age,  though,  owing  to  our  proTcrbial  insularity,  be  was  little  known  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling ;  a  poet,  a  philosoi^ier,  an 
extraordinary  linguist,  and  the  determined  opponent  of  the  Bonuut  Church 
in  France." — Idverpovl  WteUy  AUnon. 

"  Quinet  believed  that  a  religious  revolution  in  France  is  eesential  for  the 
pteserration  of  the  benefits  arising  from  the  political  revcdutiini.  He  oalled 
upon  all  to  leave  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  employ  the 
forms  of  liberty  for  the  destruction  of  liberty.  This  testlmon;  against 
spiritual  tyiamiy  Is  a  word  in  season  for  us." — Evangdieal  Magaane. 
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AOliHIZ.-  As  EesAT  oh  OLASBiFioiTiON.     Bj  Louie  Acnidi.    Sro,  pp.  viL  sad 

3S1,  cloth.    1859.   12i 
AHLWABDT.—Tqi  DiTim  OF  IBB  Six  AHOinT  Ababio  Pom,  BRiiiBiai,  'Artiha, 
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340,  lewed.   1870.    12s. 
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,  cloth,    18T8.    3:  6d. 
AHM.— Hiw,  Paactioii.,  and  Kait  Mbtbod  or  IiiABNina  tbs  Qkbhih  LAnaoAai.  By 

Dr  F.  Ahn.     Fint  and  Swond  Coune.    Bouad  inl'ioL   12iiw.,.pp.  86u]d  120, 

cloth.   1SG6.   3l 
AHH.-Knto'bitta.   Uno,  pp.  40,  eewed.  8d. 
ASll.—lSt.rnikl.  OT  Qibhas  abi>  Bhoush  Cohtirsatiobs,  or  Tiule  Hecam  for  Eng- 

Uih  Trsvellera.    12ma,  pp.  i.  and  137,  cloth.   1875.   Is.  6d. 
AEK. — QisHAN  CoHHiBCiAL  Lbttbx  Whitbr,    vitfa  Eiplanatory.  latrodaationa  in 

EtigUah,  and  an  lodex  of  Wonla  in  Fmuh  andtEugli^.     B;  Dr  F.  Abu.     12nu>, 

pp.  248,  cloth.  ISeL   4h.  6d. 

AHH.—NBW,    PUOnOAL,   ARD   Ea«T   MBTROD    or  LBABBIBa  TBB   Pbbbeih  LAKaVASI. 

B/DrF.  Ahn.   Fint  Oonne  and  Seoond  Ooorre.   12mOv  cloth.  E^h  le.  6d.    Tba 

Two  Connea  in  1  toL  12ma,  pp.  114  and  170,  doth.   18&S.   3d. 
AHR.— Nnr,  PKAmioiL,  abd  Biai  Mbthod  cr  Lbabbibg  (hr  Vauum  LAHODAaB. 

Third  Coaraa,  containing  a  French  Reader,  with  Kotei  and  VocaljuUrr.      By  H, 

W.  EhrUch.  12mo,  pp.  riii.  and  125,  cloth.    1866.   li.  6d. 
AHV.— Hahcal  or  Pkehcb  abd  BBOLisn  Cobtebiatiobs,  roR  tBi  on  or  Scbooli 

ARD  Tkatbllus.    ByDrF.  Ahu.    ISmo,  pp.  viii  and  200,  cloth.    1863.    &.  9d. 
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and  166,  oloUi.   1862.   St.  Sd. 
ABN.— Abb'b  CoBMB.   Latin  Qrammar  toe  Beginnen.  By  Wt  Ihne,  Fh.D.    12mo, 

pp.  (1  and  184,  doth.    1S64.    3e. 
ALABABTEB.— Tbb  Wbbbi  or  tbb  Law  :    Buddhism  iltnetiated  from  Siameae 

Sources  by  the  Modern  Buddhist,  a  Life  of  Buddha,  and  an  Account  of  the  Phrk 

Bat.    By  Henry  Alabaster,  Esq.,  Interpreter  of  Her  Majesty's  Conenlate-Oeneral 

iu  Siam,  tfember  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.      Demy  8to.  pp.  IviiL  and  324, 

cloth.    187L    14s. 
ALLBW.— Tbb  CkiLOiTB  Sehbk  :  m  Owan  axd  I>etelofhb»t.    An  Essay  in  Con*  i 
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kramaiia).  Beingthe  LifeandTeaohiag  of  Goutacaa,  Prince  of  India,  and  Pounder 
of  Baddhiim  <u  told  in  vene  by  an  Indian  Buddhist).  Third  Edition.  By 
Edwin  Arnold,  M.A-,  C.S.L,  So.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  liii.  and238,  oloth.  1880.  ii.  61, 
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ARN0U>.— Tbs  I>nliB  Sola  or  Soiras.  From  the  aanakrit  of  the  Gita  Oovinda 
of  JayadeTK.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  U.A.,  F.R.G.3.,  Univenity  College,  Oxford. 
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ASIATIC  SOCIBTT.— JonRNAL  or  TBI  Roiil  Asutio  Sooibtt  or  Otxtt  Ktcni.n 

tsti  litxLAiiD,  frointheComrneueameut  to  1362.    Fust  Series,  eomplete  in  20  VoU. 

Svo,  with  many  Plates.    £10,  or  in  porti  from  4s.  to  6s.  each. 

ASUnO  ftOOIBT?.— JODBNJL  OP  TBR  ROTAL  ASUTID  SoOIETT  OF  GRKIT  BBITAIH 

AMD  Irbund.    KeiT  Series.'   Svo.    Stitched  in  wrapper.    1S64-T9. 

Vol.  I.,  i  P.rl»,  pp.  W.  md  «0.  16^— Vol.  IE.,  a  Parta,  pii.  SW.  1«.— Vol.  III.,  3  Pnrt«, 
pp.  HIS,  nltb  eiiDlnitnipli.  n>,— Vol.  IV.,  fPtaU,  pp.  sn,  in>.— Vol.  v..  aParu,  pp.  4A1,  with 
M  tiil1-aB£caDdroldin«Pliti«i.  19!!.— Vol.  VI..  Fan  I.  pp.  219.  nith  1  Plata  ud  n  Hap,  St.— 
ToL  VI.  Part  S,  pp  27Z  with  Plate  and  Hap,  St.— Tol,  VII.,  Piirt  1,  pp.  ia<,  nibb  >  PlaLe. 
te—Vcl.  VII.,  Port  f,pp.;M,w<th7Plat«andaUBp,9>.— Vol.  VIII.,  Parti,  pp.  I5d,  »Itb 
(FlalMandaPUn,  «•.— VoL  VIII ,  Ft>rt  4,  pp.  IS^  fei.— Vol.  IK.,  P.Tt  1,  pp.  IM,  witha 

PlstM  mid  »  Map,  si. —Vol's.,  Pan' ^  pp.  na,  w-Vol.  k.  Pain  sjnp,  !«,  M  — VoL  XL, 
Fan  1,  pp.  las.  ti.— Vol  XI  I  Pan  !,  pp.  139,  wltb  SPlatsu,  T>.  M.  — Vol  )CI.,  Part  9.  pp.  sso 
U.—Vd).  xn.,  Parti,  pp.  IGi,  Ss.— TdL  XII.,  Pari  S,  pp.  181.  vith  1  Plates  aod  Map,  61.-. 
Vol  KIJ.,  Pan  8,  pp.  10.',  is,— Vol.  Xtt,  Pirt*.  pp.  i„  1J2.,  oii„  1«.  Bs. 
ASPLET.— The  Coicplete  Fhkhch  Cookbs.  Part  IL  Containing  all  ths  ralea  of 
French  Syntax.  &c.,  kc.  By  Qeorgen  C.  Asplet,  French  Uaster,  From*.  Fcap. 
Svo,  pp.  IX. -276,  cloth.  1880.  2i  6d. 
ABTOH.— A  Short  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Spolten  Langnage,     By  W.  G.  Astom 

H.A.     Third  Edition,     Cn>wn  Svo,  pp,  96,  cloth.     lS7a     12i. 
ASTON.— A  Grahmar  or  the  Jatamshe  Written  Lamohaob.    By  W.  O.  Aatoo, 
U.A.,  Asaiabuit  Japanese  Secretary  H.  B.  M's  Legation,  Yedo,  Jutan.     SecoDd 
Edition.     Svo,  pp.  306,  dnth.     1R77.     28s. 
"ABTOIOSHZD  AT  AHESICA,"     Bbino  CcRSOItT  Derdctioms,  &c,  Ac.     Zigsig. 

Foap.  Btd,  pp.  xvL'lOS,  boards.    llJSa    Is. 
A0CTOBB8  SANSOBITI. 
V..L  I.  ThB  jAIUINiTA-KTiTA-MiLl-V'iSTABA.     EifiteJ  for  the  Sanslrit  Teat 
Society,  under  the  supervision  of  Tbeodor  GoliIstQcker.    Large  4to,  pp.  562, 
oloth.    £3, 13a.  ed. 
Vol.  IL  The  iNSnTUTES  op  GAtlTAIfA.     E^tod,  wtth  an  Indei  of  Words,  hy  A, 
F.  Stemler,  Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Unirenlty  of  Breslau. 
Svo,pp.iv.aDdT8,cloth.    1S76.    4s.  6d. 
Vol.  III.  VaitIna  Sdtiu  ;  The  Ritdal  op  the  Athajiva  Veda.    Edited,  with 
CriUcal  Notes  and  Indices,  by  Dr.  R.  Owhe.     Svo,  pp.  viil.  and  120,  eewed. 
1878.    St 
yDLIV.-VAKDHAitAHA'H  GAHABATHAHAHODADHr,  with  the  Aothar's  Commentary. 
Edited,  with  Critical  Notes  and  ladiee^  by  Julius  Eggeting,  Ph  D.    Part  L, 
Svo,  pp.  ziL-240,  wrapper.    1S7?.    6s. 
AIIOIBB.~DllHl;     A  Drama  in  Verse.     By  ^mile  Aagiar.     Edited  with  English 


ADSTIM.— A  FBl<niCAI>  Tautise  on  the  Frepaiation,  CDmbiDntion,  and  Applica- 
tion of  Calcareous  am)  Hydimlio  Limes  and  Cenwuta.  To  which  is  added  many 
useful  Recipes  for  varioas  ScieotiSe,  Meroaotile,  Mul  Donnstic  Purposes.  B; 
James  O.  Austin,  Architect.     12iD0,  pp.  192,  oloth.     1362.     Es. 

AXON.— The  UEOEAinc'S  Fbiihd.      A  oollectioa  of  Receipts  and  Pnotiial   3ng- 

Sistions  relating  to  Aqmuia,  Bronxing,  Cement*,  Dnwiog,  Dyea,  Eleotricity, 
ddiag.  Glass- working.  Ulnes,  Horologyr  &o.  Numerous  Woodcuts.  Edited  by 
William  E.  A.  Axon,  fii.R.S.L.,  F.S.S.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  ui  and  339,  oloth.  1875. 
4s.  6d. 


BAOON.— The  Lite  and  Tnua  or  Fbancih  Baooh.    Extraoled  from  the  Edition  of 
Ocoadonal  Writings  hy ."'  ~     ■-        "     ■      «    .« 

.,706,  cloth.    1S73.    2ls, 


4  A  Catcdogve  of  Important  Warlte, 

BASEM-POTZLIi  — PHOTMrnny  and  Bad  Tims,   with  apeci>l  Rifennoe  to  tha 

Political  HcanomT  of  Bnglish  ColaniHtiaii.     Bt  Qtmsa   Baden-Powell,  M.A., 

F.R.A.S.,  F.S.8.,  Author  of  "New  Home,  for  the  Old  CoDDtrv,"  fcc,  fco.     Sto, 

Vp.  iii-378,  ekUi.    1979.    61.  6d. 
BADBH.— Tbb  NiTDRii,  aid  JIoksib  Coiieit  o>  ram  Edhik  Etb,  a>d  thcib 

Thuthht.    B7C.  Bader.    Mediom  Sro,  pp.  Tiii.  ud50£,  clutb.    1868.    16^ 
BAOBR.— FLirasiucraEiTivoTai  NtTrruLiiD  Uouid  CaivanoriBB  Hcxb 

£ti.     Bf  C.  Buier.     Six  ohroma-Uthajnphio  PUtei,  eauh  conUiBiag  the  figarea 

of  >iK  Eye*,  and  four  lithographed  Platei.  with  figura.^  of  Iiutrumenti.     With  ail 

Explanatory  Teit  of  32  pagei.    Medium  8vd,  in  a  portfolio.    Sla.     Price  for  Text 

anil  Atlaa  tHken  together,  £1, 12>. 
BADLET.— Indian  Mi.«ion4BT  Eecobii  and  Mebobial  Vot-um.    By  the  Hev.  B. 

K.  BadlcT,  of  tha  Americui  UeUiodiit  HiuioD.    Sva,  pp.  lU.  and  280,  dotii. 

1876.    X(hi.6d. 
BAIRD.— Annual  BECoKDOFSoriNce  AND IsDDSTBT.    Edited bjSiieDcerT.Burd, 

8vo,  olotfi.    1871-79.    lOi.  each.- 
■  BALFOVB.— WAirBAiibStaATa?a<>!ITHipAiiBuT;beiii2BSarie>of  DiMonoeetcd 

Vmhj*  on  SUCters  relating  to  Cliina.     Bj  Frederick  HenrjEUtaar.     I  toL  demy 

8«o,  pp.  224,  obth.    1876.    lOi.  6d. 
BALLAS  SooiRT— SsbHriptioni,  email  paper,  ODegnue*;  l*i^  paper,  two  snineaa 

per  annum.    Liat  of  puhlicatiotie  jjd  appliaation. 
BALLAKTTNB— BLiHiMTt  0*  Hindi  add  BiAf  Bharsa  QaAMXAR.     Onmpiled  for 

the  OM  of  the  But  India  College  at  HaileybuTj.   By-Jama*  B.  Ballantjne.  Secooil 

Edition.    Crown  Byo,  pp,  38,  cloth.   1868,-   B*. 
BALLAHTTNZ. — Fidbt  Lismuis  niSiiiBiitiT  Qkawdi:  tngethsr  with  an  Introdoe- 

"  in  totheHitopadels.    New  Edition.    BrJamea  R.- Ballantrne,  LL.D.,  Libnuian 

^..,,_j;.™»„         » ..:::     — J  11&^  oloth,     1873.      3*.  6d, 

LiNODK  FBANf  Ask,  r«dig6  d'apHi  lee  Dic- 
tioDDairei  claiaiquei  avec  lee  Eiemplea  de  Bonnes  lAcutioni  que  donne  rAcaditnie 
FraD^aiie,  on  qu  on  trouve  dam  lei  ouTragei  dei  ploi  e6UbrM  anteun.  Pat  J.  J. 
Baranowiki,  aieo  lapprobation  de  JL  E.  Littr^  S^nateor,  ka.  32ma,  pp.  224. 
1879.  Clotb,  2«.  6d. ;  miroroo,  3i.  Sd, ;  morocco  tuck,  *%. 
BAKENTB'  RELICS.— Recovered  in  the  BOmmer  of  1S7G  by  Charlei  L.  TV.  GHnliufer, 
Ear)^,  and  preiented  to  the  Dutch  Goveniiuent.  Described  and  eiplained  by  J. 
K.  J.  de  Joage,  Deputy  Kojnl  Arcliiteet  at  the  Hague.  Puliliihed  bj  commaod 
of  Hi.  EaoeUsncj,  W.  F.  Van  r,K.P.  Tadroan  Kip.  Minister  of  Marine.  Trwi.. 
Lited,  with  a  Prefaoe,  bj  3  B.  Van  Campen.  '  With  a  Map,  lUuBtrationt,  and  a 
fnc-iimile  of  the  Scroll     Hio,  pp.  70,  oh}th.     1ST7.     Gi. 

-  -  Cahwht.— Lw  Fani  Borshokum,  a  Comedy.     By  Tb^odon 


Barri^re  and  Brneat  Capandu.     Edited,  with  £nali«b  Not*,  and  NoCioe  m 
-''-,  by  ProfsMor  Cli.  (&.M1,  L'  "     _,--._—,._ -...i-_-    .__^__      ,»_ 
and  304,  cloth. 


1,  LL.D,,  of  Univeraity  College,  London.     12mo,  |>p. 
BABTIiETT.— DmioNAtT  or  AMtMCAlliHa.     A.CIoaiary  of  Word,  and  Pbruea 


1877.    2(K 

BA^TYS.  — WsAt  IB  VrTAL  FoBcB  !  or,  a  Short  and  Comprehenaive  Sketch,  inclnd- 
ing  Vital  Phf  lice,  Animal  Moipholi^j,  and  Epidemic. ;  to  which  U  added  an 
Appendix  open  Geology,  I»  thk  Duttiutal  Theobi  of  GEoLoat  Tehable  !  By 
Richard  Fawcett  Battye.    8to,  pp.  iv.  and  338,  closh.     1877.     7t  6d. 

BAZLET.— Notts  on  the  EFicTei.oDiAi.  CurriNO  Fraui  of  Moim.  Holtuptlel  ft 


Co.     With  q>ecial  reference  to  it>  Compenution  Adjnalment,  and  with  ni 
'■■u.trationj  of  iU  Capnbilities.     Bt  Thomiie  Bebai  '       "    '        -■- 
i.  and  192,  doth.    lUuatrated.    1872.    10*.  6d. 


Uluatrationi  of  it*  Capnbilitie*.     Bt  Thomu  Bebaatian  Bailey,  SI. A.     Sra,  pp. 


BAZLST.— Tas  Stass  in  Theib  CoDitses:  A  Twofold  Serie.  of  Hapa,  witli  & 
Catalogue,  ihowing  liow  to  identify,  at  any  time  of  tbe  year,  all  atan  down  to  the 
B.e  magnitude,  incluaire  of  Heii,  which  are  clearly  riaible  in  Eiigliali  latitude*. 
ByT,  S.  Bazley,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Notea  an  tha  Epic; olni.tal  Cuttmg  Frame." 
Atlaa  folio,  pp.  46  and  24,  Folding  Plate*,  olotb.     1878.     15*. 

SEAL.— TKiTELa  oi  Pah-Hiaf  abd  Sdbo-Ydn,  Buddhiat  Pilgrima.  from  China  to 
IndiBl4O0A.D.BDdS18A.D.)  Irantlated  from  the  Chineae.  By  SanuelBeaLBLA., 
Trim.  Coll.,  Cam.,  Ac  Crown  8va,  pp,  Iztiii.  and  210,  with  •  «aloiir«d  Hap, 
cloth,  omamentaL    18C9,    10*.  6d.  '    , 


Pvbliahed  by  Trvhner  <£  Co. 


md  436,  e!oth.    1871.    Ilk. 
BSAL.—Thb  Romantic  LtOBHD  of  Sulta  Bcddha.    From  the  ChLneH-Suukrit. 

By  tlia  ScT.  Sunoel  B«^    CrowD  Std.  ,  i>p.  408,  cloth.    1875^    12t. 
B&AL._1b.it«  from  the  Buddhist  Canon,- commoDl;  known  u  Dhauuapada, 

with  aoooniptuiTUig  nimtiTca.     TrBqalated  fram  the  Cbinew  bj  Sunaal  B«*l, 

RA.,  Tiinity  ColIegB,   Cunbridge.    Vrofeeior  of  Chineie,   Univereity    CoEag^  ■ 

Loadou.    Poat  Svo,  pp.  viii.  nnd  176,  doth.    liTS.    7s.  fid. 

SSAMES.— ODTUBBior  Indiah  Fbilolost.  WithtUftp,  ihowinrthe  Diilribution 
of  Indinn  langiugei.  B;  John  Beunei,  SLR.A.8.,  Baogst  Ciril  Serrico,  Member 
of  the  Aiiiktio  Societir  of  Bengal,  the  Fbilologi<»l  Sooietr  of  Loodon,  and  the 
Sociiti  Aswtiqtia  of  Paris,  Second  enlarged  and  leviied  Edition.  Crown  8to, 
pp.  viii.  and  96,  cloth.    1S6S.    5a. 

yyAMBa — a  CoHrARATin  Gbahhah  or  thi  Kodikh  Artan  hinaviita  or  Irdu, 
to  wit,  Hindi,  Punjabi,  Sindhi,  Qnjarati.  Uontiii,  Oriya,  and  Bengali.  By  John 
Bumei,  Bengal  Ciiil  Service,  M.B.A.S.,  &C.  £e.  Demj  gvo.  VoL  I.  On  Sounds. 
Pp.  ivi.  and  360.  ototh.  1872.  16a.-Tut.  It.  The  Noun  and  the  Pronoun. 
Pp.  lii.  and  318,  ololh.  1875.  16s.— VoL  III.  The  Verb.  Pp.  lii,  and  316.  dotb. 
1879.    l&i. 

BZLLBV.— Fnoa  t&i  Jn>03  to  thi  Tioms.  A  Narrative  of  a  Joom^v  thioagh  th* 
Countries  of  Baloehittao,  AfghnnistAn,  Shorusan,  and  Iran  in  1872;  together 
with  a  complete  Synoptical  Grammarnnd  Vocabularr  «(  the  Brahoelanguase.  nud 
a  Record  of  the  Ueteorolagical  Obeervations  and  Altitude!  on  the  March  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Tigrii.  By  Henry  Walter  Bellew,  0  3.I..  8Dfssoii,  Ben^  Staff 
Corpf.    Demy  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  106.  (loth.    1874.    Mo. 

BELLBW,— EiSBHiR  AHD  Kasbohar:  a  Narrative  of  the  Journey  of  the  Bmbuuy 
to  Ksihghar  in  1873-4.  By  H.  W.  Bellew.  C.S;I.  Demy  8to,  pp.  aiiii.  and 
t'M,  ototh.    1875.    16a. 

BELL0V8.— SraiiBFiOuTusaTuoABrLAiiTfor  the  nae  of  Stndentiof  the  Chinem, 
Japaueie,  and  other  Languages.  Arrauged  by  John  Bellowi,  With  Kotee  ou  th« 
Writing  of  Chineie  with  Ruman  Letters,  by  FrofeiBOr  Summers,  King  a  College, 
-       London.   1  vol  cronn  8va,  pp.  vi.  and  668,  doth.    1867.    61. 

BELLOWS,— On  tLiiiB  DmioNiaT  foa  thi  us*  or  Nuai  oka  ribs,  Ekplobirs,  add 
Stcdijits  or  LiBorAOB,     By  Mai  Sliiller,  M.A,,  Tajlorian  Profeseor  in  the  Uni- 


raity  of  Oxford.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  prmwr  lue  of  the  ordinary 
fUgliib  Alphabet  in  tranacribing  Foreign  Langnagei.  The  Vocabulary  compiled 
by  John  Bellowa.   Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiii.  and  368,  limp  moroceo.   1867.  7s.  Sd. 

BBLIOWB.— ToD9  tsa  TiaBraU  Conjugations  of  all  the  Yerbi  in  the  French  and 
Ungliab  lAnguagee.  By  John  Bellowa.  Keviaed  by  Frofeisor  Beljame,  11,A,, 
LL.B.,  of  the  Uuiveraity  of  Paris,  and  Official  Interpreter  to  the  Imperial  Court, 
■  Dd  George  B.  Strickland,  Ute  Asaistant  French  Haater,  Royal  Naval  School, 
Loudon.  Aho  a  New  Table  of  Souivalent  Values  of  French  and  English  Money, 
Weights,  and  Meaiuras,    32nia,  76  Tablea,  sewed.    1867.    Is. 

BBLLOWB.— pKnim  AirnEKOMSH  DiciiOraKT  FoaTaiPooETT.  By  John  Bellowa. 
Containing  the  French -Engliah  and  English- French  divisions  on  the  same  pace  ; 
conjugating  all  the  verba  •,  diatinguiahiu^  the  gandera  by  different  tjpes ;  giving 
numerous  aids  to  pronunciation  ;  indicating  tba  liaiioa  or  iion-liaimn  of  terminal 
couaoDanti ;  nnd  translating  units  of  weight,  mcsaure,  and  value,  by  a  series  of 
tables  differing  entirely  from  any  hitherto  publiBhcd,  The  new  edition,  which  is 
but  six  ounces  in  weight,  has  bten  rFmodelled,  and  contains  many  thousands  of 

Paris,  and  London,  are  added  totheOeograpbicalSection.  Second  Edition.  32inD, 
pp.ODS.roantuck.arpenianwithoDttUck.  1877.  10s.  6d, ;  morocco  tack,  128.  6d. 
BSKS)IX.— DbkTfttbk.  Comedy  in  Three  Acts.  By  Roderich  fienedii.  With 
Grammatieal  and  Eiiilanatory  Notes  by  F.  Weinmann,  German  Haater  at  the 
Royal  Institution  School.  Liverpool,  and  G.  Zimmermann,  Teaoherot  Uodam 
Lenguagci.    12mo,  pp.  128,  cloth.    1863.    2b.  6d. 

BBMFET.— A  Fractical  Ghahmar  or  thb  Sarsikit  LABauAei.  for  the  use  of  Early 
Btodonts,  By  Tbeodor  Bentev,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Univerdti'  of  Gottin- 
«n.    Second,  rariied,  and  enlarged  Edition.     Royal  8vo,  pp.  viii  and  296,  elotb.  I 

IBM.    10..  6d.  '^^8     " 


6  A  Catalogue  of  Important  Works, 

BBNTHAK. — Thiort  or  Luislitioii.  B;  Jeramj  Bcnthun.  TraiuUtrd  from  tha 
Fi«DBb  of  Etieiuia  Dnmont  by  B.  Hildreth.  Pott  8to,  n<-  >*■  *i>d  472,  dotb. 
187a    7>.6d. 

BKTBBIDaK.— Thi  Di*r>i<n  o?  Bakauanj.  H»  Hiitor;  *iid  StatUtJoi.  By  H 
Bareriilge,  B.C.^,  Hsgutnta  aixi  CollMtor  td  Balutrganj.  Sro,  pp>  xi.  nuI 
460,  cloth.    1876.'   21i. 

BtOENSLL.    SkHatk. 

BIQAHOBT,— The  Life  ob  Leoknb  or  Oaudaha,  tbe  Boddha  of  the  Botdh 

Anaotiticnii.     The  Wnji  to  Neibbui,  and  Notics  on  the  PhonsFtei  or '. 

MoDkt.  Bf  tho  Right  Rar.  P.  Bigaadet,  Biihop  of  Ram&tha,  Tmr  Apoctolic  of 
Ava  Hid  F«n.  Third  Edition.  2  toIl  Poit  Sro,  pp.  xx.-a68  and  viii.-^  dotb. 
1880.    211. 

BntOB.— Fisn  HoniBTra  AinBAioirici  :  or,  An  Alphabetical  liit  of  the  Hradaof 
KeligioDi  Hoiuei  in  Englaad  previom  to  the  Ifonnin  Oonqueit,  to  which  ii  prv- 
liKM  a  Chronological  Cataltwae  ef  Otmlemporaij  Founditioni.  B;  Walter  da 
Gnj  Birch.    8*0,  pp.  rii.  and  114,  doth.    1373.    6l 

BIBD.  — pHTBtoLoofCAL  EsSATS.  Drink  CnvbiK,  DiSsi^nCM  in  Hen,  IdinTnoiair,  and 
(he  Origin  of  DiMiTC.  ^RobertBinl,M.D.  DamySvo.  pp.24S,  oloth.  1870.  T>.6d. 

BLADES. —Sbaisfibi  and  TTrooHAPHl.  Being  an  Attempt  to  ihow  ShakipeTe'i 
Penonal  Connection  with,  and  Techninnl  Knowledge  of,  the  Art  of  Printing ;  al«i 
Hemu-ki  npon  aome  common  Txpoorapbical  Errors,  with  eipecial  reference  to  tho 
Text  of  SbBkipera.  B;  William  Bladea.  8vd,  pp.  viii  and  TS,  with  an  IUiuti>- 
tioD,  doth.    1872.    3i. 

BLADBS.  — Thi  BiooRAPHY  ash  Tipoorapht  or  Woliaii  Caxtok,  Enghod'e  Krrt 
B;  William  BUde*.  Fonnded  to  a  great  extent  npon  the  Author'^ 
. t_.,™r..,._    ^    .      „    "■■  up  to  the  Pi        -  -  ■ 


"IJfe  and  TJ^grajihj  of  William  Caiton."    Brought  up  to  the  Preient  Dati^ 

and  indiidiDgaU  DiicoTcrie*  (in< ■"-     "^ " ' '-*-' '-'--•  '- 

demy  8vo,  on  baad'made  paper. 


and  indiidiDg  all  DiicoTcrie*  (ince  made.    ElrgaDtlT  and  ippropriatelT  printed  in 
.,___„ ,.__.,__^ -■-'"--loldbBvetfedbiBdmg.    1877.    £1,  la. 


■  (Prptbyterinn  Chnreh  ol 
Englmd),  Hammeramith.     Crown  8.o,  pp.  111.-252,  oloth.     18T9.     5«. 

SLEEK.— Ret  HI  RD  thi  Fox  I^  Sodtb  ArniOA ;  or,  Hottentot  Fablea  and  Talea, 
chieSr  Tronilated  from  Original  Mannicripta  in  the  LibiarT  of  Hi*  Excellency  Sir 
Oeoige  Grey,  K.C.B.  By  W.  U.  L  Bleek,  Pb.D.  Port  Sro,  pp.  iktI.  and  »t, 
cloth.  1364.  3a.  Sd. 

BLEEK.— A  Bxisr  AccoDNT  of  Bdbbhan  Folk  Lorb,  and  other  Text*.  By  W.  H. 
I.  Bleek.  Ph.D.    Folio,  pp.  21,  paper.    2*.  6d. 

BOEHHEB.— Sfanish  Reforuers  of  Two  OEHTOBm,  from  1B20,  their  lirea  and 
Writinai.  Deicribed  by  R  Boehifier,  D.D.,  Ph.  D.  Vifl.  1 ,  Rc?al  Sro,  pp.  232, 
olotb.    VSJ*.    12>.  ed.    Roxburgh,  IG*. 

BOOABDirs,— Field,  Cover,  AND  Trap  SBOonHO.— By  Adam  H.  Bogaidaa,  Cham- 
pion Wing  Shot  of  the  World.  Embracing  Hint*  for  billed  Mnrkimen.  Inatnic- 
tiona  for  Young  Sportsmen,  BaunU  and  Habiu  of  Game  Birda,  Flight  and  ReMrla 

■  of  Water  Fowl,  Breeding  and  Brenkiog  ot  Dogs.  With  fuU  Directions  on  Ola« 
Ball  Shooting,  ha.  Edited  by  Charlei  J.  Foster.  New  Bdition.  12mo,  pp.  444. 
Illustrated,  cloth.     1878.     10s. 

B0JB8BK.— A  Gdidi  to  TRi  DAHisn  LAEODAai.     Designed  for  En^h  StadentiL  - 
By  His  Haria  BojeMn.    12mo,  pp.  260,  cloth.   1863.    6*. 

BOLLL— The  Qehhah  CiLiasAFHiar :  Copiei  for  German  Handwriting.  By  O. 
Bolia.    Oblong4to,  aawed.    la. 

BOT  ENQIIfSSBS.— See  under  Li'KlN. 

BOYD.— NloXsAHDA  :  or,  the  Joy  of  tbe  Snake  World.   A  Buddhtit  Drama  In  FIts 


Acts.     Traiialated  into  Kngliih  Prose,  with  Eiplanatorr  Notes,  from  the  Sanskrit 
of  S&-Hanha-l>eva.     By  Palmer  Boyd,  B.A.,  Sanskrit  Sobolar  of  Trinitf  OdU^*, 

""  "■'  " K^' 


By  .  ,        .  

.  Camijridge.     With  an  Introduotiou  b*  Profeaaor  CoweU.     Ckfbb  8nh 
and  100.  cloth.    1872.    4i.  fid.  .ecDvGoOyl 


Published  by  TriSmer  &  Co. 


_  J  TBI  HiSTOBT  two  DlTKLOFIIXnT  OT  OiLDfl,  Attn  THE  OUOIK  OF 
TRAOI-UnOHS.  B7  Liijo  BrentnDo,  of  AKhAffenburg,  Baiuia,  Doctor  Juria 
UtrioHina  et  PhiloMiibin.  1.  Tbe  Origin  of  Gilds.  2.  Religion)  (or  Sosial) 
Oilib.  3.  TowD-Qilds  or  Oild-UenibMiU.  4.  Cratt-Gilik.  6.  Trade -tJnioiu. 
8vo,  pp.  in.  Mid  136,  oloth.    ]8Ta    3*.  6d. 

BEIfiTU. — PbINCB  ElAinSATlOS  PiPlHS  BBT  AT  THE  UKrVmSITT  Ot  LOIfDON  FBOM 
1839  TO  1B71.  Amuged  mid  edited  bj  tlia  Rev.  V.  H.  Erneti  Bretta,  B.D. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  uid  27S,  doth.     St.  6d.;  interleaved,  4s.  6d. 

BKITI8H  MITSEUH.— List  of  Pobuoatioiib  or  the  Tbubteks  of  tub  Bu^maH 

Mdbecm,  od  appliiiatioD. 

BBOWM.— Thb  Dkbtuhm  ;  OB,  OwBNTiL  SFrarrOALTBM.  By  John  P.  Brown, 
SBomtwy  ud  Dregomui  of  the  Legation  of  the  Unite<)  State*  of  America  at  L'on- 
>tuitinapl«.    Cram  Svo,  pp.  Tiii.  and  416,  cloth,  with  24  niiulrntiona.    1SC8.    14s. 

BBOVH.— SiNsKBn  Fbosodt  AMD  NoiIEIUOAL  SnfBOLB  BiPLAIMID.  By  Charles 
Philip  Biown,H.R.A.8-,  Authw  of  aTelogu  Dictionary.  Grammar,  &c. ,  Profeisor 
of  Telugu  in  the  TJaivenitgi  of  London.    Bvo,  pp.  riii.  and  56,  oloth.    ISW.    3t.  6d. 

BEOWHB.— HOWTODBB  IH»  OFHTHALMOpooPB;  being  EleniBntBry  Inrtruction  in 
Ophtbalmowopy.  Artanged  for  the  nte  of  Students.  By  Edgai  A.  Browne,  Sur- 
geon to  the  Uverpool  Eve  aod  Ear  Infirmary,  &o.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  xL  and  103, 
with  35  Figures,  oloth.    1876.    3b.  Cd. 

BBUFTOM.— Maf  of  Jafah.    Sn  under  Jafak. 


ByDiLouia  BUchner,  Edited  by  J.  Frederick  CoUingwood,  r.R.S.L.,  F.G.3. 
Second  English,  completed  from  tiie  Tenth  German  EiUtion.  Witb  a  Portrait  of 
the  Author.    Crown  8(0,  pp.  ci<r.  and  272,  cloth.    1870.    7s.  Od. 

BinXIS.— AbCBaIO  ClaSbICb.  Assyrian  Teiti;  being  Extracts  from  the  Annala 
of  Bhalmaneier  IL,  Sennacherib,  and  Auor-Bani-P^  With  Philological  Notes. 
By  Emeit  A.  Budge,  H.RA.a,  Ainriao  Eihibitianer,  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   Bmall  4to,  pp.  Tiii.  and  44,  oloth.    1880.    7i.  «d. 

BtnXIK— Th«  Hibtobt  of  Bsabhaddon  (Son  of  Sennacherib),  Kisa  of  Assykia, 
B.a  681-665.  Tnnslated  from  the  Cuneiform  InsoriptiDni  upon  Cylinilera  and 
TableU  in  the  Britiib  Huieum  Collection.  Together  with  Orieinal  Texts,  a 
Grammatical  Analytia  of  each  word,  EiplanatiDDi  of  the  Ideographi  by  Extracts 
from  the  Bi-Lingual  SylUbaries,  and  list  of  Eponyms,  kc  By  Ernest  A.  Budge. 
U.R.A.S.,  AMyrian  Eihifaitinner,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Foat  Svo,  pp. 
zii.-164,  cloth.    1880.    10a.  6d. 

BUBOE88.— ABCOSOLOOtCAL  Sdbtmt  of  Wbstebh  Ikma.  Beport  of  the  First 
Beaion'i  Operationa  in  the  Belg&m  and  Kaladgi  Diatricts.  Jan.  to  Uay  1XT4. 
By  James  Burgess,  F.B.G.S.  With  66  Photwnipbs  and  Uthographie  Plate*. 
BoTtl4to,  pp.  Tiii.  and4e;balfb<nuid.    187b.    £2.  2*. 

BTBOEBS.—Refobt  oh  thb  Akthjititiks  of  KlTHiAWio  AHD  Kachh,  being  (he 
result  of  the  Second  Season's  Operationa  of  the  Archeologieal  Sarvey  of  Western 
India,  1S74-T5.  By  J.  Borgets,  F.R.O.8.  Koyal  4to,  pp.  x.  and  24'2,  with  74 
PUtea;  half  bound.    1876.     £3,  3s. 

BUBCT88.— RiFOHt  OS  the  AimaomEa  in  tkS  Bidar  a«i>  Adhanoabid  Drs- 
TBJOTB,  in  the  Territories  of  His  Highness  tho  Niiam  of  Haiderabad,  being  the 
result  of  the  Third  Season's  Operations  of  the  Archieological  Sarvey  of  Western 
India,  1875-76  By  James  Bargeu,  F.RG.S.,  M.RA.a,  ArchnoIoRical  Sunray<>r 
and  Reporter  to  Oofemment.  Western  India.  Royal  4(0,  pp.  viii.  and  138,  with 
63  Photographis  Plates  ;  half  bound.     1878.     £2,  2a. 

BOIIHZLL. — ELEHcm  OF  South  Iitdian  PALXoaiuFBT.  from  the  Fourth  to  the 
Seventeenth  Centan  A.D.,  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Studji  of  South  Indian 
Inseriptiona  and  USS.  By  A.  C.  BnmelL  Second  enlarged  and  Improved 
Edition.  4to,  pp.  liv.  and  148,  Map  and  3fi  PUtes,  doth.  ie7a  £2,  12b.  Cd. 

BUSmLL.— A  Clab-sifikd  Ihdix  to  thb  Saxskbit  MSS.  in  the  Palacb  at 
Tanjorb.     Prepared  for  the  Hadrai  OoverDmant.     By  A.  C.  Bornell,  Ph. 11 


4ta,  atift  wrapper-  l*»rt  I-.  PP-  ".-80,  Vedio  and  Technical  Literature: 
t  IL,  pp.  iT.-80,  Philoaopliy  and  Law.  Fwt  IIL,  Drama,  Epioi,  PurauM^  and 
itraa;  LndioeL    1879.    lOs.  eaoh.  CiOOqIc 


A  Catalogw  of  Important  Works, 

BtFBITBT.— Tai  Botb' MA>ir4L oi  SiAVAnaip  ird  QoimKT,  oompOed  for  the  a 

-  ■•      -    •   •      '■-         '   ■■      -       .  .■      -      n     "    J-     c    Bomey,  B.K    . 

enth  EditioD.  Ap- 
■  Adminltj  to  be  used  is  (he  Tnining- 
pp.  uiL  uid  3S2,  wUb  Dunwnnu  lUiu- 


BITBJISY.'-Thb  VoTTNa  SeaUui's  MiNCAL  AND  RiaasB'n  Qttide.  By  Commuider 
C.  Burner,  R.N„F.RG.9.  Siith  Edition.  BeTiied  ud  cDrrected.  Approred 
hj  the  Lonli  CoDmioiiaiien  of  the  Adminilty.  Croim  Sro,  pp.  xzxiiti  4ad  G9S, 
-cloth.    With  2D0  lUuitratioui  «Dd  16  Sheeta  of  SigmilB.     ISTS.    7*.  6d. 

BiniTOK.— Captaiv  Rioba^c  P.  BnHTuR'a  Hakdbooe  roa  Otuuid  BxpinnoM  ; 
being  ■□  Engliih  Edition  of  the  "Prune  Traveller,"  ■  Huidbook  te  OreiUnd 
Eipeditions.  With  lUustratiant  and  Itinenriea  of  the  PriocipU  Boatca  between 
the  Ililiui»ippi  and  the  Pacific,  and  a  Mai).  Bt  Captain  Kandolph  B.  Hucj  (now 
Oeneral  and  Chief  of  Ibe  8t^,  Army  of  the  Potomac).  Edited,  with  Notea,  by 
Captain  Riohard  P.  Bnrton.  CrownSTo,  pp.  ?70,  BDmerotu  Woodcutaj  Itioeia- 
rie^  and  Hap,  ckth.    1863.    6l  «d. 

•miiriSBn — Thi  Smhisb  Tiaithib  tsra  Colloquiai.  PHRAai-Booc  An  euyand 
^preeable  nethod  of  aajuirini  a  Speaking  Enowledge  of  tb*  Spfuiiih  Laogiug*. 
.Br  FnnaU  Butler.    Fcap.  8*0,  pp.  znii.  and  240,  balf.roaD.    3a.  6d. 

'BUTLER.— HuKOAfiUH  Poems  and  Fables  fob  Enoush  Readebb.  Selected  aod 
Traiulaied  br  E.  D.  Butlec,  of  the  British  Miuenm  ;  with  Uluatntiona  by  A.  O. 
Butler.     Foolscap,  pp.  n.  laid  aS,  linp  cloth.     1S77.     2a. 


cloth.    1877.    7a  6d. 
CAITHNESS.— Lectc RES' DM  Fofclab  and  SciENTinc  SuBJKOTB.    Bj  the  Eui  <A 
'OaitliDeu,   F.B.S.     Delitei-ed  at   various    times    and  placca.     Saeond  ezJaiBcd 
Edition.    Crown  8*o,  pp.  174,  cloth.    J8T9.    2s.  6d. 

le., _T, 

Syo,  pp.  422,  okith.    18791 

OiLDWELL.— A  Cowpahativb  Grahhar  of  thb  DBAVmiAH,  OB  SoOTB  firniAX 
FaVilT  of  Lanouaoes.  By  the.Ber.  R.  Caldirell,  LUD.  K  aecDDd,  oorrecttd, 
and  enlarged  Edition.  Demy  8to,  pp.  804,  cloth.  1H7S.  28a. 
■OALIi.— RiVKHBOunoHS.  Baviied.  With  a  chapter  from  Uy  AntobJonuhT. 
By  W.  M.  W.  Call,  HA.,  Oambridee,  Anthor  of  "Lyra  Hellenics"  and 
"  Golden  Uiitoriea."    Crown  Sto,  pp.  viii.  and  20D,  cloth.     1679.    4a.  6d.    ' 


XALLAWAT.— Tbe  Bilioiodb  Stbten  oi  the  Amuxix. 
'Part  1.— nnknluukuln  ;  or,  The  Tradition  of  Creation  u  exiating  aanong  th* 
Amaiolu  and  other  Tribes  of  South  Afrioa,  in  tbeir  own  worda,  with  a  Tianala- 
-tioninto  English,  and  Motea.     By  the  &e>.  Canon  CaUaway,  H.D.    Sio,  ff. 
128,  sewed,     1868.     4a. 
Tart  IL— Amntongo;  or,  Anceator  Worahip,  aa  existing  among  the  Antmlu,  in 
their  own  words,  with  a  TratuUtion  Into  .Enilish,  and  Notea.    By  the  lUr. 
Canon  Callawij,  H.D.     8vo,  pp.  127,  aewed.     1869.    '4s. 
Fart  III. ^Izinyiuiga  Zokn^nla  ;  or.  Divination,  aa  fxfating  among  the  Amaanln, 
in  tbeir  ciwn  worda,  with  a  Tranalation  Into  EnKlish,  and  Notea.   By  the  Rar. 
CanonCallawaT,  M>D.   '8vo,  [o.  IH),  sewad.    1870.    4s.. 
FaM  IT.—Od  Medical  Magic  aiid  Witchcraft.     Sto,  pp.  40,  sewed,  li.  6d. 
OAWBRIWI.— L'Eco  Italiaso  ;  a  Practical  Qttide 'to  KaHan'ConTersation.    Bj  E. 

Camerini.    With  a  Vocabolary.    12nio,  pp.  88,  cloth.    1860.    4s,  6d. 
CAMPBELL. ~Th(  Gosfbl  of  the  Woiii.I>'S  DtVlHB  ORt>EK.    BrDongbi  Camp. 
bell.    NewEditioiL    Keviied.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  *ili.  and  364,  cloth.   1E77.    U.W. 
CAHDED  ExAJiiNATioN  01  TuEiaM.    By  Phyucni.     Peat  8ro,  pp.  x»liL  and  IW. 

.I.U.  1.78.  7..«.  o,..c, Google 


Palliahed  by  Trvbaer  A  Co. 


OANTIOUX  ClSnCORTTK,  i 

'Britiili  MuHiiim.     With  u 
'    BciJMU.     Fbliu,  pp.  36,  with  16  Tablet  of  lUnstiitwD*.  Ydlum.     1860.     £2,  2s. 


OAKNBOT.-  Notes  oh  the  Land  Tbncbm  akd  Revkkde  AsswjreiiTS  07  TTprBR 

India.    Bj  P.  C«niogy,    Crown  8to.,  pp.  Tiii.-130  »nd  form*.    Clolb,    1874.   6«, 

OATUmUHSn..  MEVOlltsoPTBl  Empkem!.    Written  by  henelf.    With  >  Pnfaot 

b;  A.  Hcnaii.  Truu.  from  the  Ftenob.  12nio,  pp.  xvi.  uid  3G2,  bdi.  1869.  Ti.  6d. 

iomi  of  the  Uutdani. 

11  4(0,  pp.  n.  and  62, 

chtb.    1867.    I4s. 

CATLIV.—Tbb  Lifted  UID  Sl'Sbidu)  Bocks  or  AnmiOA,  vith  th«r  TDBneneson 

the  Ooeuiic,  Atiuoapberie,  Mid  Land  Carrenti,  and  the  l>i>tribntit>n  of  Ttaoe^ 

By  Qeoige  CatliiL    WilhaMap^    Or.  Sio,  pp.  <u.  uid238,  oloth.    18T0.   6l  6d. 

OATLDI.-finUT  TOCB  MOCTH  AHD  iiTE  TOUB  LlMt.     By  Ocorge  Cutliti,  Aothor  of 

"  Notai  of  Tnvela  unonint  the  North  AmaiioHn  Indiann,"  &c.  bo.   With  £9  nlui- 


Si  by  the  Aathor.    Serenth  Edition,  coDudenbly  eularued. 
of      ■ —     "    "• 


Crown  8vo,  pp.  106,  cloth.    1878.    2*.  6d. 
OAXTOH  CZLBBBATIOlf,  1877.— Catalogue  or  tke'Loah  Collbctioh  or  Ajiti- 
Qi'mss,  CuRioaiTiEa,  amd  AppuAitCEa  Conhectbd  with  the  Abt  of  Pbistim). 
Edited  by  G.  Bullen,  F.&  A.    Poet  Sro,  pp.  u.  and  472,  cloth,  3l  6d. 

GAZELLES.— OuTLQiS  OF  the  EvoLUtiON-PHlLOMFBT.    By  Dt  W,    E.  Ckiellei. 

Tranilated  from  the  French,  by  the  Ber.  O.  B.  Froth  irghnin.     Crown  Sio,  i>p. 

156,  doth.    1875.    3>.  6d. 
OHALIEKES.— The  Sfeoclationb  on  HETAPBTncN,  Fourr.  and  Morautt  of 

"TbiOld  Pbiumofu EB,"  LlD-THXE.    TnnaUted  troBi  the  Chinwe,  with  in  Intro- 
duction by  John  Chalmen,  U.A.    Fufi.  8to,  pp.  xi.  uid  62,  doth.    1868.  4>.  6d. 

CHAXBZRLAIH.— 'niE  CLASSICAL  PoETBT  of  tke  Jatanise.  By  Buil  Halt 
Chmmbcrliin,  Author  of  "  Yeigo  Uenkuku,  lahinG."  Poit  8vo,  pp.  xii'228, 
cloth.    18S0.    7i.6d. 

CHAFKAM.— CHbOROFonir  and  OTHKr  AnaatHimoa :  Their  Hiatoir  'Kd  Uie  dur- 
ing Childbirth.     By  John  Chapman,  M.D.     Svo,  pp.  SI,  Mwed.     1869.     ll. 

CHAPHAIT.— DiARRntEA  akD  Choleba  :  Their  Nata™,  Origin,  end  Treatment 
throagh  the  Agency  of  the  Nerroui  Syitam.  By  John  Chapman,  H.D , 
U.R.C.P,,  M.K.C.a.     8TO,  pp.  lii.  and  24«,  cloth.     7>.  6d. 

CHAPHAir.— Uejucal  CuARtTi :  it!  Ahuiei,  anil  huw  to  ramaily  them.    By  John 

Chapman,  U.U.    8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  IDH,  oloth.    1874.    2>.  6d. 

)  Pbeveht  it.    An  Eiplanstion  of   i 

,    ...ouch  the  Agency  of  the  Kern 

In  raeana  of  the  Spiuallce  Bag ;  irith  an  Introduction  on  the  Ueoeral  Principlei 

of  Nearo-Tbernpeutici.     By  John  Chapman,  U.D.,  M.B.C.P.,  U.B.C.8.     Seeond 

Edition.    S>o,  pp.  Tiii.  and  112,  clotL    1868.    3i. 
CHAPTERS  OH  OBRinun  Cadbouoitt.    By  a  Clargynun.    8ro,  pp.  282.  o1ot)i. 

187a    5). 
OHABMO0K.~A  Oi«aMRTOPTai  Essex  Dialect,    By  Richard  Bt«phen  Cbarnock, 

Ph.Dr.,  F.S.A.    Fcap.,  pp.  iii.-64,  cloth.    1880.    3s.  6d. 

CHAUOEB  BOCIETT.— SnbKriplion,  two  gninew  per  annum.    Liat  of  Pubhcationi 

on  application. 

1.— A  FaU-Eholibb  DiCTiOKAET,  with  SaBikrit  Bqujvalmti,  and  with 

„_ II  Quotation*,   Bitraoti,  and  Baferencea.      Compiled  by  Bobn^  Cnaar 

Cbildera,  Uto  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.    Imperial  8to,  double  oolumni,  pp. 

648,  cloth.     1875.     £3,  3a. 
OHILDEBB.— TbE  UAHAPABIStSBAITAdL-TTA  OF  TKE  SUTTA  PiTAEA.— The  Pali  Ttlt.  . 

Edited  by  the  late  ProfaiMir  B.  C.  ChildcTB.    8to,  pp.  72,  limp  doth.    ieT%.i$K)t^lC 
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OHDrTAHOH.  —A  ComiKin-ABT  ON  TBI  TEXT  OP  TRI  BHtOATAD-ClTf  ;  or,  Aa 
Diu»una  between  Kliiubn*  md  Arjnna  of  Divine  Hitten.  A  Saoikrit  Philowf 
phicnl  Poem.  Wjth  t,  few  Introductory  Fspen.  Bj  Hanychand  Cbintamon, 
Political  Agent  to  H.  H.  the  Gnicowir  Mulhu  B40  Malunjali  of  Barodib  Port 
8>o,  pp.  118,  olotb.     18T«.     6*. 

CIVILISED  OHBUnAKITT.— A  replj to  "Modern  Cbriitiiuiit7  aClTiliied  Kmthen- 
iiin."  Being  eoine  CommoDpUM  BeflM^na  on  Orthodoij.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8ro,  pp.  xri.  ud  238,  cloth.    1876.    li. 

OLAKK.— A  FORMAm  OP  THB  BEuaTOH  OP  TBI  FDTOBe.  Beii^  Short  EmjB  on 
■ome  importut  Queitinni  in  Bdigioni  PbilouphT.  Bt  W.  W.  CUrk.  PoM 
Sro,  pp.  232,  oloth.    1879.    Gi. 


.  XX.  uid  fiM,  with  Portrait  at  the  uiUior,  cloth. 


dH<lotb.    1879.    aiiL 

OOUBKOOIB.— Tns  Lin  ahti  Hiscm^KiocR  Essatb  or  Heubt  Tbohas  Coli- 

BROOKK     The  Biogrmphy  bj  his  Son,  Sir  T.  K.  Oolebrooke,  B^t.,  MP.     3  *oU. 

Vol.   L  The  Life.     Demy  810.  pp.  liL  ud  492,  with  Portrait  uid  Hup,  cloth. 

1873.    14*.    Voli.  II.  tmd  III.   ^'he  Bsi^).    A  new  Edition,  with  Note*  br  B. 

B.  Cowell.  Profeuor  of  Sanilcrit  in   the  UniTeraity  of  Cwnbridge.     Demy  Sro, 

pp.  XTL  and  M4,  uul  i.  uid  620,  doth.    1873.    28^ 
0OLBM8O,— Natal  SntVONa.     A  Sariei  of  DiKourwi  Preached  in  the  Cathedral 

Chunih  of  St  Peter'a,  Uaritiburg.      By  the  Klsbt  Ber.  Joba  Williatn  Colenwi, 

D.D.,  Bidiop  of  NatJ.    8to,  pp.  .iU.  and  373,  ^Ih.    1866.    7i.  6d.    The  SccoihI 

Serial.     Crown  8to,  cloth.     I8«8.     fie. 
COLTMBU.     Crown  8to.  pp.  260,  cloth.     1873.     Ga. 

"Thitxwk  laamiuliig  u  wiilucleTgr'— JU«v»k.        "Uaoy  eiceedingly  huBsmu  na- 
aa«M  "—Pvllx  Opmim.         ••  Dttna  to  be  read.''— JMnuK.        "Neatly  done."— Cra]SUa. 

e  Comte,    Tranalated  by 
^     Si.  6d. 
OOHTB.— Tn  Caticbtsii  op  PonmrB  Kbuoidh  :  Tranalated  tnnn  the  French  of 

Auguate  Comte.    By  Bicbard  Congreie.    ISmo,  pp.  428,  olotb.    1B58.    6a.  6d. 
COMTS.— THKPosmTsPHiLOBOPHTOPAuQDariCoMTB.   Translated  and  Bondenaed 

by  Harriet  Martinean.     2  vota.     Second  Edition.     8to,  cloth.      YoL  1.,  pp.  uir. 

and*»;  Vol.  n„pp.  xiv.  aad468.    187S.    28t 
OOirOKXTS.  — Thk  Bohan  Eupihk  of  tHB  Wear.    Four  LeotnTea  delivered  at  tha 

Philoaophieal  laatitution,  Edinburgh,  February  185t>,  by  Biohard  Congrere,  M  A. 

8*0,  pp.  176,  cloth.    1S55.    4i. 
OOHORBTE.— EuzABPia  OF  Eholand.    Two  Leetnrea  delineied  at  tin  Philoaophi- 

onl  Inatitntion,  Edinburgh,  January  1862.  Bj  Richard  Congreva,    18ino,  pp.  114, 

eewed.    1S6Z    2i.  6d. 
OOMTOPoniOB.— A  LaiooN  OP  MoDiRN  GRtKi-EHaueB  and  Enqlisr  Hodebs 

Q&iu.     By  N.  Contapouloa.     Part  I.  Modem  Oreek-Engliab.     fart  IL  EndUb 

Modem  Greek.    8vo,  pp.  460  and  S82.  oloth.    1877.    27a. 
OONWAT.— Trk  Sacud  Amtholoot  :  A  Book  of  Ethnical  Soriptnra*.    CollMtled 

and  Edited  by  Monoure  D.  Conway.   Fifth  Edition.    Deny  8to,  pp.  TiiL  and  460, 

cloth.    1876.    12). 
CONWAY.— CHBiariABITI.     By  Mancuro  D.    Conway,   M.A.,    Miniater  of    Sonth 

Place  Chapel,  and  at  the  Athenmnin,  Camden  Boad.     ISmo,  pp.  146,  atilohed  in 

wrapper.    1876.    la. 
OONVAT.— HnUAN  SACUFlcn  in  Emolard.    Four  IKaoonnaa  by  Ifonoure  D. 

Conway.    ISmo,  pp.  64,  sewed.    1876.    1*. 
OONWAT.— Idols  and  Idiaui.    With  an  Easay  on  Cbriatianitr.    By  Moncure  D. 

Conway,  M.A.,  Author  of  "TbaEaatem  Filgriman,"  Iw.    Cnnrn  Svt,  pp.  3S& 

oloth.    1877.    Oa.  v_n  n>^Tl."^ 


PiiUiahed  bg  Triilmer  &  Co.  II 

COOKASA  BVAirr.— Tub  Dithatansa;  or.  The  Hiitoivot  the  Tooth  BeKo  of 
Oobtnui  Buddhi,  in  Pali  Tens.  Edited,  with  ui  Engli^  Truieliition,  bj  Hutn 
Coomus  SiTuiiT,  F.B-i-S.  Haaj  8*0,  pp.  171,  aloth.  1874.  lOe.  ed.  Eugliih 
TmuUtioD.    With  NoteL    pp.  100.    Ga. 

OOOHABA  BWAKT.~Sdri  Nifata  ;  or,  Dinlognea  mi  DiMoonei  of  OotunK 
Baddbk  (2Sua  rears  old).  TruMltted  from  th«  oi^al  Pali.  With  Notw  ud 
lotroduotiMi.  Bj  Hutu  Cooinu*  Smmj,  F.B.A.S.  Crawn  Sto,  pp.  xzxiL  and 
160,  doth.    1S74.    6*. 

COBHELU.    ANoveL    Port  Sro,  pp.  230,  boirde.    18fil    li.  6d. 

00TTA.~OBOLoaT  ami)  Histort.  A  popnUr  Eipontion  of  en  thftt  is  knovn  of  the 
Euth  and  it«  lahebitaDtt  in  Fre.hiitorio  Timet.  Bf  Bemhurd  Vod  Cott*,  Pro- 
tenor  of  QeohigT  at  the  Academj  of  Uiiiiug,  Freiberg,  in  Saioay-  12iiio,  pp. 
It.  and  84,  chith.     186B.     2a. 

OOVSnr.— TBBPatLOBOPBT  opKaht.  Lectnrea  br  Victor  Cooud.  Traoilaled  from 
the  French.  To  which  i>  added  *  Biograpbinl  and  Oritieal  Sketch  of  Kant'a 
Life  and  Writinn.  Bt  A.  O.  HcDdereoD.  Large  poet  8w,  w.  (oiv.  and  1B4, 
aloth.    1864.    6a; 

COUSHT.  — Elehentb  or  Pstcboloot  :  inelnded  in  a  Critical  Eiamination  of  Loeke'a 
Enar  on  the  Human  UBdantimdini,  and  in  additiond  piecee.  Tnuith>t«d  f rom 
the  French  of  Victor  Couib,  with  an  Introduction  and  Kotea.  By  Caleb  8. 
Hcnrj',  D.D.  Fourth  iroprored  Edition,  reiiied  aeaording  to  the  Autfaor'a  lait 
correcUont    Crown  8to,  pp.  668,  cloth.    1871.    8a, 

OOWmL.— PRAKBITA-PRAKAHA!  Or,  The  Prakrit  Grammar  of  Vararnchi,  with  the 
Cummentarr  (Hanorama)  of  Bhamaha ;  the  first  complete  Edition  of  the  Original 
Teit.  with  varioaa  Reading  from  a  collection  of  Six  He.S.  in  the  Bodleian  Liliiaiy 
at  Oxford,  and  the  Libraries  of  the  Boral  Ariatic  Society  and  the  But  India 
House  i  with  Copious  Notes,  an  English  TransUtion,  and  Indei  of  Prakrit  Worda, 
to  which  is  preflied  ao  Em*  Introduction  to  Prakrit  Grammar,  By  Edward 
^les  Cowell,  of  HudilcD  Hall,  Oiford,  Profes»r  of  Sanskrit  at  Cnmbiidge. 
New  Edition,  with  New  Preface,  Addidona,  and  Corrections.  Seoond  lasue. 
8to,  pp.  nil.  and  204,  doth.    1868.    14b. 

TBI    SASBialT 

B.  B.  Cowell. 

Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  UniTersitj  of  Cambridge,  and  Hon.  LL.D.  of  the 
Cnivonit7  of  Edinborgh.     Crown  Sto,  pp.  40,  limp  cloth.     1875.     3s.  6d. 
OKAITBSOOK. — Cbkhibiua  :  or.  DisDonrsca  on  QDestiena  of  Christian  Faith.     B7 
the  Kev.  Jamea  Cranbrook,  Ediuburgh.     Beiaaua.     Peat  Svo,  pp.  It.  and  190, 
cloth.    1868.     3s.  Sd. 


pp.  xu.  and  324.    1S6&    6s. 

OBAWTORD.-  Ricoi.LicnoNS  op  Tkatel  in  New  Zcaland  and  Aurtbalta.  Bjr 
James  Coatts  CrHwfoid,  F.Q.&.BMldent  Hagistrate,  Wellington,  Ik.,  Ac  Wl^ 
MnpB  and  ninstrations.    8to,  pp.  iTi.-468,  elutb.    1880.    18s. 

OBOBLlin).— ArPABinoirB;  AnEaear  eiplanatorrof  OldFactsandaNewTlieoiy. 
To  which  are  added  Sketches  and  Adventures.  Br  Newton  Croaland.  Crown  Sto, 
pp.  riii.  and  160,  cloth.     187^     2s.  6d. 

CUM H IK OHAK .— Tb I  Ahoibot  OeooRAPBT  aw  India.  L  The  Bnddhisl  Period, 
including  the  Campaigm  of  Aieiander,  and  the  Traxels  of  Hwen-Thsang.  Bt 
Alexander  Cnnningham,  Hajor-General,  Bojal  En  gin  een  {Bengal  Ketired).  With 
13  Haps.     Svo,  pp.  II.  and  590.  doth.     1870.     £1,  8a. 

CUHinXOHAlL—TBR  StupaDI  BhabhdT:  a  Buddtiiit  Monument  ornamented  with 
numeroua  Sculpturea  illuetratiTe  of  Buddhist  Legend  and  History  in  the  Third 
Century,  B.O.  By  Alexander  Cannmgham,C  S.L,  C.I.E.,  MM-Oen.,  B.E.  (B.K.) 
Dir.-Qen.  Arehwil.  Survey  of  India.  K<^  8td,  pp.  *iii.-144,  with  67  Plates, 
cloth.    1879.    £3,  3s. 


With  Portrait  and  lUnstTations.    1879.    lis.  6d. 
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0D8T.— A  Skctch  of  ths  Modehm  LiUQUAGEa  of  thb  Ea»t  Ihdieh.  Aoeompuua] 
1<7  Two  Language  Mapa  t  ^o,  Clttuified  List  of  lAngung^  and  Diileeta  and  >  List 
of  AutLoritiM  for  cBoh  LiuigQB«e.  By  Btibert  N.  Curt,  1«M  of  H.H.I.C.&,  Uut 
Hon.  Libnriui  of  the  B.A.8.     8vo,  pp.  lii  uid  198,  cloth.     ISTS.     I2». 

OUBT.— LiNniTisnc  tjia  Oriental  Bssah.  Written  from  tin  year  1IM6-1W8.  By 
R.  N.  Ciut,  Author  of  "Tb«  HoderQ  Luignigai  of  the  But  Indiu."  pMtSru. 
PV.  XU.-484,  cloth.    1S30.    13*. 

DANA.  — A  Text-Book  OF  OEOLOaT.  designed  for  School!  find  Academieb  By  Jsiuea 
D.I>UM,LLD.,Profes«i>ro[aeologT,&<i.,U¥aleCaUege.  lUurtnt«d.  Croirn 
8vo,  pp.  vL  and  354,  doth.    1876.    JOs. 

DARA.— UaHCAL  OF  Oeoloot,  treatingof  the  Principle"  of  the  Scionm.nT'"'  -—i-' 
Refarancs  to  AiDericBii  Geologicsl  Hirtoij ;  for  the  uh  of  Collages,  A 
and  Sohooli  of  Science.     By  Jimei  D.  Dana,  LL.D.    lUoitnted  br  a  Chart  of  uie 
World,  and  over  One  Thoiuand  Figures.   8vo,  pp.  xvL  uid  800,  and  Chut,  cL  ZUl 


Illustrated.    12dio,  pp.  xiL  and  264,  doth.    7*.  6d. 

DAHJL— A  Sybum  of  UlHBBALOaT.  Descriptive  Mineralogy,  eomprimng  tba  iiort 
Recent  Disoaveries.  By  J.  D.  Dana,  aided  by  Q.  J.  Bnish.  Fifth  Edition,  re- 
written and  enlarged,  and  illuitrated  vjth  npnrds  of  600  Woodculi,  with 
Appendix  and  Correctioui.    Royal  8to,  pp.  zltiii.  and  892,  doth.    £2,  2i. 

DAHA.— A  Text  Book  or  MroBBALOOT,  With  an  Eiteoded  Treatise  on  Crystsllo- 
grapby  and  PhyxiaJ  Hineralogy.  By  E.  S.  Dana,  on  the  Plan  and  with  the 
Co-upentinn  of  Professor  J.  D.  Daoa.  Third  Edition,  leviied.  Ovar  800  Wa«d- 
cuts  ond  1  Coloured  PUte.    Svo,  pp.  viii.  uid  486,  doth.    1879.    18s. 

DAHA— Hamdal  or  Mineraloot  and  Litholoqt  ;  Containing  the  Elements  of 
the  Science  of  Mincmla  and  Rocks,  for  the  Use  of  the  Pnicticsl  Mineralogiit  and 
geologist,  and  for  Instruction  in  Schools  and  Colleges.     By  J.  D.  Dsna.     Third 

OKed  and  rewritten,     Illustrat    "  «.,.-, 

,4474.  doth.    1879.    7i.  6d. 

DATE&  AND  Data  Rblatiko  to  Reuoiocb  AHTBRoroLooT  AKD  Biblical  Ai(oii«- 

UL0«T.     (Prinueval  Period.}    8va,  pp.  viii.  and  106,  cloth.     IS76.     5s. 
DAUDBT.— Letteeh  fbOh  ht  Mill.     From  the  French  of  Alpbonae  Daadet,  by 

Mary  Corey.     Fcap.  8>0,  pp.  160.   1880.     Cloth,  3s.;  boards,  2b. 
DAT.— The PfiEHiBTORic  Use  of  Iron  and  Steel;  vith  ObsemtioBB  on  oertaia 

matter  ancillary  thereto.    By  St  John  T.  Day,  C.B.,  F-R.3.E.,  kc     arc,  nu. 

xxiv.  and  278,  doth.    1377.    12s. 
DB  n.AMD&B.--MoiioaRA>iii  of  Three  or  More  Lbitbrh,  DmaxeD  asd  Deawv 

OH  Stohe.    By  C.  De  Flandre,  F.&A.Soot.,  Edinburgh.     With  Indices,  ihowing 

the  place  and  style  or  period  of  every  Monogram,  and  of  esoh  iodividnal  Latter. 

4to,  42  Plates,  cloth,     1880.     Large  paper,  £7,  7s.  ;  small  paper,  £Z.  3s. 
DELEFIBRES.— HlOTOlRB'TJlTERAiaBPEsFoDB.     Par  Octave  Delepierre.    Crown 
.     Svo,  pp.  184,  clotL     1860.    Cs. 
DBI2FIERSS.— Maoabomeana  Amdba  ;  ovemm  Nouveanx  H^Ianges  de  Uttantu* 

Macaronique.     Far  Ocluie  DeUpierre.      Small  4to,  pp.  ISO,  printed  by  WhittiBg- 

ham,  and  handsomelj' bound  in  tkeRoiburghe  style.     Ilj62.    lUi.  6d. 
DELEPIEBSS.— Ahaltbb  de8  Travaui  de  la  Societe  des  Pbilobibloii  de  Lotr- 

DBES.     Par  OctAVe  Delepierre.     Saudi  4to,  pp.  viii.  and  131,  boand  in  the  Box- 

bnrghe  style.    1862.    10a.  6d. 
DELBPIBRSB.— RevOK  AmaLTTIQDB  DBi  OcVRAon  £oBtT9  EN  Centons,  depnis  lea 

Tempa  Anoieus,  jUMu'an  xitUma  gj^ola.     Far  un  Bibliophile  Beln.     Snail  4ta, 

pp.  {108,  BtiS  covets.    1868.    £1,  10*. 

DELBFIEBEB.— TABLEAUntLALlTT^BATDREm 

us  HODBBEES.  Small  Itfl.  Far  Octave  Delepierre. 
and  318.  Paper  cotei  187G.  i:l,  Is, 
DBIEFISSBB.— L'Ehfeb  :  Essai  Philosophique  at  Historiqna  snr  lea  Ugendea  da 
la  Via  Futnre.  Par  Octave  Delepieire.  Cmwa  8vo,  pp.  IM,  paper  tttmiwr, 
1876,    6s.    Only  250  copies  printed.  ■ 


1,  reamiUKed  and  rewritten.    Illustrated  by  numeroui  Woodcuts.    Crown 

-^^■,an447'    '  ■■-      """     '-  "' 


PMished  by  Tr  aimer  &  Co.  \  3 

DEMNTB.— A  Eaiii)BO«k  of  tbe  Canton  Vkrnacclak  of  the  CHiNiaE  Lanocaqe. 

Being  a  S«riei  of  Introduotor;  Leuoika  for  Domeatio  tind  Buiineis  Puipnui.     By 
N.  B.  DsaLys,  M.B.A.3.,  &c    RufRl  Sro,  pp.  iv.  ud  228,  cloth.    1874.    30«. 

SENHTB.—A  Handbook  or  Malay  Coix4M)dtal,  u  apoketi  in  Singapors,  being  ■ 
Seria  o(  IntrodnMorjr  LMtotti  for  DomMtio  uid  Buiin«a  panraMiL  Bj  K.  U. 
Deiiu]>s,Ph.D.,F.Ra.8.,H.B.A.8.    lmpl.8*o.  pp.  Ti.  uul2M,  datb.    18T&    2U. 

DENim.— Thb  Fulk.Losi  or  Chika,  4HD  ns  ArnNrriB  with  that  of  the 
Astan  and  Simitic  Kacm.  Br  N.  S.  Deiinvt,  Ph.D.,  F.R.O.S.,  &LR.A.S. 
8va,  pp.  166,  cloth.    1876.    lOi.  6d. 


Vere,  LLD.     8to,  pp.  686,  cloth.    1872.    20s. 

DB  Timn.— Thx  Imwmion  or  Pbintiho:  A  CuUectionof  TnU  and  Opinion*. 
DMcriptioo  of  Ku-It  Print!  and  Plajing  Curd>,  the  Klocli-Bwiki  of  tbe  Fifteenth 
Centarr,  the  Legend  of  Lourena  Juucoon  Coater  nf  Hwulem,  aDil  the  Work*  of 
John  Outeaberg  and  hia  Aaaociatea.  Illuatrated' with  Fac-aimilei  of  Earlr  Typu 
■nd  Woodguti.  ByTheo.  L.  D«  Vinne.  Seeond  Edition.  Tn  rojal  fl»o.  eUpintly 
printed,  and  boand  in  cloth,  with  emboued  portnita,  ajid  a  multitude  of  Fao- 
aimilet  and  lUnatntiou.    1877.    £1,  la. 

DZVBT.— CLASBlrtCATIOH  AND  SCBJECT  INDEX  for  catalngaing  and  arranging  the 
bciolu  and  painnhleui  of  a  Librsry.  By  Helvit  Dewey.  8ro,  pp.  42,  l>oarda. 
1876.   e*. 

D0B80M.— HONOORAFH  or  TBR  ASIATIC  CHlROPnRA,  and  Catalogne  of  tbe  Specie* 
of  Bat*  in  tbe  CuUection  at  tbe  ludiaa  Muieam,  CiJcatt*.  By  O.  E.  DobioD, 
M,A..  tt.B.,  F,L.S.,  to.    8to,  pp.  riu.  and  228,  clotb,    1876.    ISa. 

D'OBSET.— A  FucncAL  Qhamiias  or  Pc«TCOvnn  and  Bholish,  exhibiting  In  a 
Serie*  of  Bxereiieii,  in  Doable  Tniialation,  the  Idiomatic  Strticture  of  l>oth  Lam- 
gnagea.  a*  now  written  and  ipoken.  Adapted  tn  OlleodorfTa  System  by  the  Kev. 
Alexander  J.  D.  DX)r»ey,  of  Corpna  Chriati  College,  Cambridge,  and  Profeuor  of 
the  EDEliih  Langnue  in  that  Uniieraity.  Tliird  Edition.  1  vol.  12ma,  pp.  viii. 
ud  298,  cloth.    1868.    It. 

ffORBBT.—CoLLoqclAL  PoRTnoLTSE ;  or,  Worda  and  Phraiai  of  Eveiy-day  Life. 
Compiled  from  Dictation  and  Convenation.  For  the  Uas  of  Engliah  Touriata  in 
Portunl.  Brazil,  Madeira.  Iia.  By  the  Rer.  A.  J.  D.  D'Orsey,  Third  Edition, 
enlarged.     12mo,  pp  riii.  and  1S8,  elotb.     1868.     3e.  6d. 

SOUOLAB.— CinNnB-ENaLiHH  Dictionaiit  of  thk  Tebhaculah  or  Spoken  Lan- 

OUAOE  0*  Amot,  with  the  principal  variationa  of  the  Chang-Cbew  and  Chin- 
Chekr  Dialect*.  By  the  Rev.  CanUin  DougUia,  H.A.,  LL.D.,  Glaag.,  Miauonary 
of  tbe  Pnubyterian  Ohnreh  in  England.  1  vol.  high  quarto,  double  cotnmDi.  pp. 
632,  clotb.    18T3.    £3,  3a. 

t  the 
and  Prof  OH 
Chineae  at  King'*  CoUege.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  118,  cloth.     lS7fi.     C*. 

nonOLAB.  — Tbe  Life  of  JcohIZ  Khan.  Tianalated  from  the  Chineae.  With  an 
IntrodoctioD.  By  Robert  K.  Douglaa.  of  the  Britiah  Moaenm.  and  Profeaaor  of 
Chine**  at  King'*  College.    Crawn  8to,  pp.  uxvL  and  106.  cloth.    1877.    S*. 

DOVBE, — Grium'b  Law.  A  Btndy  ;  or,  Hint*  towards  an  Explanation  of  the  lo- 
call^  "  LantTorachiebllng ;"  to  wbich  are  added  aome  Bemarki  on  tbe  Primitive 
Indo-European  K,  and  aeteral  Appendicea.  By  T.  Le  llarchant  Dooae.  Svo, 
pp.  zvL  and  232,  cloth.    1876.    10a.  6d. 

DOWBOK.— A  Clabsical  DitTTioKART  OP  HiKDU  Uttholoqt  and  Religion.  Obo- 

ORAPBT.  HlSTOHT,  AND  LtTKRaTUBE.    B?  John  Dowaon,  M  R.A.S.,  late  Profeaaor 
of  Uindiutani,  Staff  College.    Post  S'o,  pp.  432,  etoth.    1870.    16a. 
MWBOH.— A  Gbahhar  op  the  Uhdo  oa  HiNDtrsTAMt  Langdaoe.    By  John  Dow- 


„.B.A.S.,  Profeuor  of  Hioddit&nl,  Steff  College,  Snndhurat.     Crows  I 
Evi  and  264,  with  8  Platea,  cloth.    1872.    10a.  6d. 
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BOWBOM,— A  HiNDfsT.iNi  Bxbhcisb  Book;  ooDtuning  *  Sariesof  Punma  totd 
EitnwlB  fdsptod  for  TranaUtiao  into  UinddatfaiL  B7  John  Dowion,  H.K.A.S., 
Profeauor  of  HindGiUnJ,  Staff  Callffie,  Suidbnnt  Crown  Sni,  pp.  100,  limp 
cloth.    1872.    2i.6d. 

OttHGAir. — QsooiuFaT  OP  India,  compriniig  a  Deteriptj*e  Ontlin*  of  all  TndU, 
hikI  t.  Dut^led  Oeoicnnhianl,  Commereiil,  SoaUl,  Kai  PdUUciI  Aooonnt  of  each 
..f  ill  ProviDcei.  WiCli  Hi>torical  Nute*.  By  Goorgs  Dan«D.  Tenth  Editioo 
(KeviMj  Hid  Coneatad  to  date  from  the  Ut«t  Official  lafanuation].  ISmti,  pp. 
Tiii.  and  182,  Umpelotb.    1880.    la.  6d. 

DU8AK.— AOBtKHAHorTHEGiHUAN  LAHonAQE ;  «!th  EisrciMi.  BjP.  Friedricli 
Dugar,  Pint  Oernuii  Hutsr  in  the  Military  Departmaat  of  Cbeltcnham  Colleee. 
yecood  EditioD.    Crami  Svo,  pp.  Tiii.-208,  oloth.    18791    4a.  Sd. 


BABXT  SHBLI&H  TKZT  BOOiUTV . — SHbaaription.  on>  guinea  p«r  annam.  JBrfria 
Srrin.  Suburiptiona— Small  paper,  ana  guinea ;  hJcfa  paper,  two  guineaa,  per 
annum.    Liat  of  publication*  oq  application. 


r.  and  319.  oloth.     Keiuiie,  186;,     ISa. 
ECHO  (Dedthcris).     Trs  Oebhax  Ecno.     A  Faithful  Himr  of  Oenmn  OoDver- 

ntitm.     B7  Ludwig  Walfram.     With  a  Vooabulary.     By  Henrjr  P.  Sinlton. 

Foat  Sto,  pp.  130  and  70,  doth.    ISSa    3a. 
ECHO  7B&MJUUB.    A  PftAcncjLL  GuiDB  TO  Conttbsation.     By  Fr.  de  U  Fnitton. 

With  a  complete  Vocabulary.    B;  AnthODj  Haw  Bcrder.    Poal  8*0,  pp.  120  and 

72,.elath.    1800.    3l. 
BOO  nALUMO  [V).    A  Practical  Odidi  to  Itauaii  Contbrsatioit.    By  Engena 

CameriuL     With  a  oomplete  Vocabulajj.      By  Henry  P.  SkelUiii.     Poet  Sro,  pp. 

vi.,  126,  and  68,  ototh.    1S6».    la.  6d. 
ZOO  DB  MATIRIP.     The  Bcbo  or  Madrid.      A  Pnetical  Onlde  to  Spudah  Ood- 

renatioD.     By  J.  E.  Hartaenboach  and  Heory  Iiemmin^     With  a  coin{^et« 

VocabuWy,  containing  copioua    Explanatory  Bematka.      By  Henry  Lemming. 

Po*t8vo,  pp.  lit,  144.  aniJt83,  oloth.    I860.    Ga. 

SDDA  SiGMUNDAR  HiHitH  FitODA.    The  Bdda  of  SeeuHind  the  Iieamed.    Tmialated 

from  the  Old  Norae,  by  Benjamin  Thorpe.    Complete  in  1  voL  foap.  Svo,  pp.  viiL 
■Dd  152,  and  pp.  TiiL  and  170,  cloth.    1866.    7a  6d. 


Sro,  pp.  uiii.  and403,  deth.    1871.    10a.  6d. 
ZDKtHS.— latROMmiovTaTBiSTDDTDTTaBCHiRnBCHtRAOTRRa.  By  J.  Edkina, 
D.D.,  Peking,  China.    Boyal  8vo,  pp.  340,  paper  boarda.    1B7&    ISa. 


EDKDtH.— Chinese  Buddribh:  A  Volume  of  Sketchea,  Hiatorieal,  Deaariptive,  and 
Critioal.  By  the  Ber.  Joaeph  Rdkina,  D.D.,  Author  of  "Religioo  in  China," 
"iDtrodnotion  to  the  Study  of  the  Cbineae  CharaoEera,"  "  A  Mandarin  Grammar,'' 
ftc.     With  an  Indei  by  Johu  Wylie.     Poat  Svo,  pp.  486,  oloth.     188a     IBa. 

SDWAXM.— HEHOie«  OF  LIBRARIBS,  together  with  a  Practisal  Handbook  of  Ubnry 
Economy.  By  Edward  Edwaida.  Namerotu  lUoatrationa.  2  vola.  rojal  Sto,  cIoUu 
VoL  1,  pp.  uTill  and  841  ;  VoL  2,  pp.  kutL  and  llOi  '  18W.    &,  S«. 


VoL  1,  pp.  "Till  and  841 ;  VoL  2,  pp.  kkitL  and 
Dmo,  large  p^mt,  imperial  Sto,  oloth.    £4,  4i. 


PuUiehed  hy  Triibrur  &  Co.  J5 

BDVAEOS.— OHAnvaa  or  thi  Biooraphicil  HtstoBr  ov  ras  FREiirH  Aoadeht. 
1629-1863.    With  u  Appcodix  relating  to  the  UDpiibliihed  Cbrunicle  "  Liber  ile 
Hyd*."     By  Edward  Edwiirds.     1  toL  Svo,  pp.  180,  doth.     1864.     6b 
Dmo,  urge  p»p«r,  royal  8*0.    lOi.  6d. 

XDWAAD8.— LlBRARtES  AMD  FooNDlBS  OT  LiBRABlBS.    By  Edwud  Edwirdj.    Svo, 
pp.  lii.  uid  G06,  clotb.    1865.    I8l 

Ditto,  large  paper,  imperitJ  Svo,  doth.     £1, 10*. 
)WAADe.— Free  Town  LlBBAWHl,  their  PormatioD,  ! 

Britain,  Franoo,  OenniDy,  and  America.'  Together  ' 

Collector!,  and  of  the  lupectiie  Plaoei  of  Depoeit  of  their  Surviving  Collectiuii 
By  Edward  Edvardt.    Svo,  pp.  in.  and  634,  cloth.    1869.    21i. 

EDWARDS.— LiVB  OF  TDK  FODHDBRS  OF  THE  BRITISH  HUSROU,  with  Notioea  of  ill 

Chier  Aagneoton  and  other  Benefactora.  13TO-1ST0.  By  Edward  Edwanla. 
With  lUurtntioni  and  Plana.  2  ToU  Svo,  pp.  xii.  and  780,  cloth.  1870.  30b. 
BO£a  AND  OBIKB.— An  Early  Engliah  Romance.  Edited  from  Biabop  Percy'i 
Folio  Maoaicripta,  abont  16S0  A.D.  By  John  W.  Halei,  M.A.,  FcUow  and  bits 
AuiitantTutororCbiiit'i  College,  Cambridge,  and  Frederick  J.  ForniTBll,  H.A., 
of  Trinity  Hall,  Cmnbrictge.  4to,  loree  paper,  half  boimd,  Boxbmgbe  ityle,  pp. 
64.    1867.    10iL,6d. 


w  VaRDHAMjUIA. 

BOrPTIAlT  QBirZBAL  STAFF  TITBUOATIONS  :— 
pHOVUicEa  or  THE  EquATOR;  Summary  of  Letter*  and  BeporU  of  the  Oovemor- 
GeneroL    Part  1.    1874.    Rojnl  Svo,  pp.   viu.   and  00,  Btitcbed,  with  Map. 


.tKl- 
.  ',  pp.  232,  atitched,  with 

6  Map*.  1877.  10*.  fid. 
Bepost  on  TBI  Seizuki  bt  thi  Abtminiaks  of  the  Geological  and  Hinerolo- 
fical  Beeonnaiaunca  Bipedition  attached  to  the  Geneni  Staff  of  the  E^ptian 
Army.  By  L.  E.  Hitchell,  Chief  of  the  Gipedilion.  Containing  *d  Account 
of  the  nibtequeut  Treatment  of  the  Priwoen  and  Final  BeleoH  of  the  Com- 
mander.  Royal  Svo,  pp.  xii.  and  126,  gtitcbed,  with  a  Map.  1878.  7*.  6d 
BOTPTIAK  OALEMSAB  for  the  year  1299  A.B.  (1878  A.r>.)  :  Correiponding  with  the 

yean  1594,  1565  of  the  KoptlcEia.    8vo,  pp.  !>S,  acwed.    1878.    2i.  6d. 
BBSLICH.~Fiuraoa  Keadir  ;   With  Note*  and  Vocabulary.    By  H.  W.  Ebrlicb. 

12mo,  pp.  riii.  aud  126,  limp  oloth.    1877.    1*.  6d, 
EITEL.— Bdddhisu  :  It*  Hiitorical,  Theoretical,  and  Pt^olar  Aipect*.     In  Three 
Leetnm     By  E.  J.  EiteL  M.A.,  PkD.     Second  Edition.    Demy  8to,  pp.  laX 
187a    S*. 
BITBL, — Fbnq-SBDT  ;  or.  The  Budimenti  of  Natant  Science  in  China.     By  E.  J. 

Ktel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.    Royal  Sio,  pp.  vi.  and  84,  lewod.     1873.    6*. 
SITEL.— Hakdbooe  roB  tbs  Btodemt  or  CHniiai  Buddkisii.    By  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Eil«l,  of  the  London  Miiiionary  Society.    Crown  8to,  pp.  viii.  and  224,  doth. 
1870.    18b 
BtUB.— EtrDsCaH  NdhiBaia      By  Robert  Ellia,  B.D.,  lata  Fellow  of  St  John'i 

College,  Cambridge.     Svo,  pp.  52,  aawed.     1876.     2*.  6d. 
ELLIOT.  -MEHoniB  OH  THE  HlBTOBT,  FoLE-LOHE,  AND  DlSTBlBHTION  OF  THI  BAOn 

or  THB  M  OBTH-WBiTBBH  PBoTiNcrXB  ot  INDIA.  By  the  late  Sir  Henry  M.  Elliot, 
K.C.B.  Edited,  reviied,  and  rairranged  by  John  Beamea,  H.B,A.S.,  ka.  ka.  In 
2  vol*,  demy  Svo,  pp.  ix. ,  370,  and  396,  with  i  large  oolODied  folding  Mapa,  doth. 
1869.  £1,  I6e. 
ELLIOT.— The  Hibtobt  or  India,  aa  told  by  it*  own  Hi*torian*.  The  HohaDunadan 
Period.  Edited  from  the  Poathumoua  Paper*  of  the  late  Sir  U.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B., 
Eait  India  Company'*  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Reviaed  and  continued  by  Profeanor 
John  Dowion,  H.R.A.S.,  Staff  College,  Sandhniat  Svo.  Vol.  L  o.p,— VoL  IL, 
pp.  I.  and  580,  doth.  ISb-ToL  III.,  pp.  lii.  and  627,  doth.  24b.— ToL  IV., 
pp.  xiL  and  564,  cloth.  1S72.  21a.— Vol.  V.,  pp.  x.  and  576,  doth.  1873, 
21*.— VoL  TL,  pp.  viii.  574,  doth,  21i.-ToL  Vll.,  pp.  viiL-574.  1877.  21a. 
Vol  VIII.,  pp.  ziiii.-444.  With  BiognphiooL  Ooograpbiol,  and  General 
Indu.    1877.    24*.  ^  r    —,  -~a    i- 
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EHQUSH  ANB  TOBHaV  PHILOaOPHIOlL  LIBRABY  {TSBJ. 
Post  8ro,  cloth,  ODitonDly  bonod. 
I.  to  III. —A  HiSTOBTO?  MATI!BULi3H,»ndCrttidi8iiiDf  iUprsient  ItDparUnoe. 
ByPrafauor  F.  A.  Lunge.    AnthoTued  TroniUtion  from  tfaeOerniiin 
br  ErneM  C.  Thomu.    In  thiM  tdIiurw.    Vol.  I.    SwoDd  Edition. 

pp.  3fio.  is7a  io>.ed.-ii.,  pp.  Tiii  uid  ?9&  isaa  ]0>>.6d.- 

IlL  in  the  Preu. 
IV.— K.iTDBAL  Law  :   uv  Smj  ia  Ethiai.     B;  Editii  SineOE.     Second 
Edition.    Fp.  366.     1878.    10a,  6d. 
V.  uid  VL— Ths  CbSED  ur  CaBieTHjioH ;  ita  Fonndationi  cantruted  with  Saper- 
(tiuctare.    ByW.S.Greg.    Sixth  Editiao.  witb  ■  New  latraducdon. 
In  two  Tolumei,  pp.  280  (.ud  29a     1S79.     16>. 
VII.— OCTUIW   OF  TBB  HnTOBT  Or   RttUOtOS    V>    THK    SpHEAn   Or   THE 

UNiriasiL  RILMIONS.     By  Prof.  C.  P.   Tiele.     Truulit«d  fmm 
tba  Datob  by  J.  Eatlin  Cupenter,  H.A.,  with  the  author's  uaiit- 
■luw.    Second  IMtioD.    Pp.  u.  and  260.    1680.    7t.  6d. 
Till,— BiLtaiOH  IN  Chiha;  containing abiief  Account  of  tbs  ThrceJReligioni 
of  the  Chineu  i  with  ObecfDitioDi  on  the  Pcoapeota  i^  CbriitMB 
CoBTeTuan  amongit  thftt People.      Bt  Joaeph  Edkuu,  D.D.,  Pekine. 
Second  Edition.    Pp.  xtI.  ajid  2aa    18T&    7*.  6d. 
1X.—A  Cahdid   KxAHiiiAmM   or   Thdw.     B^  Phjnoiu.     Pp.    216. 
1878.     7a,  6d. 
X.— Tbe  Cai.aDH-3ENai ;  ill  Origin  and  Devolopment ;  an  Eauy  in  Com- 
paialiT*  Pajchologjr.       By  Onnl  Allen,  B.A.,   aathor  of   "  Phr- 
■iologinal  J^ithetict."    Pp.  lii.  ud  282.    1879,    10a.  6d. 
XL— Thb  PniLoaopHT  or  Mchic  ;  being  the  aubatanee  of  a  Conne  of 
I«atuna  delivered  at  the  Royal  Inititution  of  Great  Britun  in 
February  and' March   1817.     By   William  Pole,  F.B.S.,   F.R.aE., 
Mui.  Do<i.,Ui'm.    Pp,  338,     1879,     10a.  6.1. 
,      XU.— CoNTHIBOnONaTOTHKlIISTOHTOrTHKDEVELOPIftirrOrTBBHiniAH 
RaCI:   Leotarea  and  Dia-trtationi,  by  Laurui  Geiger.     Tranaliited 
trota.  the  Second  Oennan   Edition,  bj  Darid  Aiher,  Ph.D.      Poat 
8to,  pp.  t-IOe,  doth.     1880,     Ba. 
XIII.— Db.  ArrLsroN  :  hii  Life  and  Litem?  Ballc*.    By  J.  H.  AppUtoo, 
M.A.,uidA.H.a>]rce.H.A.    Pp.350.    188L    lOa  6d. 

L  and  II.— Leshiho  :  Hia  life  and  WritiDci,    By  Jamea  Sime,  H.A.  Seeood 
Edition.    3  voli.,  pp.  xiiL  ud  32B,  uid  XTi.  and  3B6,  with  por- 
traJti.     1879.    31a. 
III.— An  Accocsi  or  rmPoLrMlaus  Back:  ita  Origin  and  Mifrationa, 
and  the  Ancient  ffittdry  of  the  Hawaiian  People  to  the  Times  of 
Kamehameha  I.     By  AbnUiam   Fomandei,   Circuit  Judge  of  the 
laland  of  Maui,  H.l.     Pp,  itl  and  248.     1877,     7a,  6d. 
IV.  andV.— ObibctaI,  Bbltoions,  and  their  Relation   to  UniTortal  ReUgion- 
India.     By  Snmuel  Johnaon.     In   2  toIi,,   pp.  riii.  and  406;  viii 
and  402.    1S79.    21a. 
ETUUHUKtTQK. — Thb  Student's  GoAKUAit  or  the  HisdI  Lanqdaob,  By  the  Bar. 
W.  EUieringtlan.  Uianonary,  Beuarea.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Sro,  pp.  eit., 
25S,udiliL,  ahith.    1873.    12l 

FAUEB.— Abt  ih  tbb  Honaa.  Hiatorioal,  Dritieal,  asd  ,&thetica]  Stodiea  on  the 
DecontioD  and  Fumithing  of  the  Dwelling.  Br.Jaoob  roo  Falhe.  Viea-Dbcctor 
of  the  Auitrian  Muaeumof  Artandlnduatry  ftt  Vienna.  Trautlated  from  ths  Ger- 
man. Edited,  with  Notea,  by  Cbailei  C.  Fetltini,  M.A.  Boyal  Sto.  pp.  xxx. 
SIW.  cloth.  With  Colonred  EVontiapiece,  60  Platea,  and  over  ISO  lUuitratiana  ia 
the  Tut    1878.    £3. 

FABLET.— EoTTT,  Ctfbds,  and  Asiatic  Tcrket.  By  J.  Lewl»Fariey,  antlior  of 
"The  BeaonroM  of  Turker,"  &c.  Svo,  pp.  iri  and  270,  oloth  bUL  IS78. 
10a.  6d. 


PublisJied  by  Triihner  &  Co. 


PUtei,  half  bound.     1880.     £2,2i. 
EDBaSACH.— The  Ebbengk  of  Cdhib' 

[rom  the  Seiwnd  Gormiiii  BditEoo  bj _  _  , 

of  Jeiiia."    Large  poat  Sva,  pp.  xi.  odiI  340,  oloth. 
FICHTB.— J.  G.  FiCBTB'a  PoputAB  Works  :  The  Mature  of  the  Scholai^The  Tooi- 

tian  of  Uan— TheDDCCrhieaf  Baligion.    With  a  Memoir  b;  WBlum  Smitli,  LL.D. 

lToLdemy8fo,  pp.  viiL  and  S61,  cloth.    1873.    16*. 
nOBTE,— The  CHARAtTrKBisncBOF  the  Pbeskh*  Aoe.  Br  Jahuia  Gottlieb  Finhla. 

TnruUted  fram  the  German  by  William  Smitli.   Pott  8to,  pp.  xL  and  271,  cloth. 

1W7.    Gt. 


nOHTB.— OnTHBNATDBEOFTHESOUOLAR,  AKD  ITS  MANIFESTATIONS.    By  JohalUI' 

Gottlieb  Ficbte.    Tntaalated  from  the  Gennui  by  William  Smith.    Ssoond  Edi- 
tion.   Fo«t  Sro,  pp.  viL  uul  131,  dotb.    1818,    3i. 


FUJUTE.— NKW   EXFOBinoN  OP  TBB  SCIFNOB   OF   Knowlkdoe.      By  J.    G.    Flchta. 

TmiiUieil  from  the  Gennjui  by  A.  E.  Krceger.  Sro,  pp.  vi  and  1S3,  doth.  IMS.  6a. 
nSLD.— OuTUHESOP  AH  iHTEBNATioNAL  CODE.    By  Dkvid  Dudtey  Field'.    Scconil 

Edition.    Boyal  Sto,  pp.  iiL  and  712,  iheep.   .187&    £2.  2a. 
FIOAHIEBK— Elva  :  A  Story  op  ' 

St.  Anne,  Ae.    Crovn  Sto,  pp.  i 
FITZaBBALD.— AubtbalukObcbivs.    By  B.  D.  FitigeniId,F.L.S.    Folio.— Part  L 

7   Piste).— Part  IL    10  Pltttea.-Part  III.    10  Platei.-Part  IV.    10   Platea.— 

Fart  V.  10  Flatea.     Each  Part,  Coloured  21a. ;  Plain,  B}a.  Cd. 
naCHEL.— Spbcihehb  of  Hodebn  Gbbhin  Pbosk  and  PbBTBT ;   with  Notei, 

Gnunmatical.  Hiitorical,  and  Idiomatical.     To  vhich  ja  added  ■  Short  Sbecch  of 

the  Hiitoiy  of  Gemiftu  Idteratore.     By  Dr.  H.  U.  Fi>cbel.  formerly  of  Queen'a 

College,  HarleyStreet,  and  lateGenniuiHaaterto  the  StookwellOrammarSchooL 

Crown  Sro,  pp.  TUi.-280,  cloth.    lB8(k    4a. 
FIBSB.— The  Umsbbn  Would,  and  other  Euija.    By  John  Elike,  K.A,  LL.B. 

Crown  8ifo,  pp.  350.    1876.    10». 
7I8KB.~Mtthb  and  Mtth-HakeI(»;  Old  Tales  and  Supentitiona,  interpreted  by 

CompaisliTe  Uythology.    By  John  Fiike,  U.A.,  LL.B..  Asaiitmt  LibnrlaD,  and' 

late  Leoturer  on  Philowpbr  at  Harvard  UniToraity,      Oown  8to,  pp:  260,  ctutl». 

1S73.    10*.  6d. 

p  OaaiaTiA^iiTi.    By  E.  H.  Forjett.    8ro,  pp. 

FORKAHDEb.  —An  ACCOUNT  op  THE  Polthesiam  Race  :  ita  OVigin  and  Migration, 
and  the  Aoeient  HiaCory  of  the  Hawaiian  People  to  the  'HmM  of  KaiDehameha  I. 
By  Abraham  Fomander,  Circuit  Judge  of  tlie  laland  of  Mbui.  H.L  Poit  8vo. 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  xTi.  and  248,  oloth.  1877.  7i.  6d.  VoL  II.,  pp.  rUL  and  400,  doth. 
1880.   iSCed. 


r  Collected  Works,  by  W.  J.  Fox.     l^vola.  eva> 

FBAVKLVM.— Odtunxbop  UarrART  Law,  and  the  Laws  op  Evidence.  ^  H.  B. 

Franlilyn,  LL.B.    Croim  16mo,  pp.  riii.  and  1G2,  cloth.    1874.    3i,  6d. 
FIUSDUOR.- FftoaftiMiTn  Geexm  REAnBR,  with  Copinaa  Notea  far  the  Firat  Fait^)U  |c 

Br  P.  Friedrich.    Crown  Std,  pp.  IG^  cloth.    1868.    4a.  64  O 
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FBIEDBiaH.— &  GBiKHATioib  Codrsi  o*  thi  QiRiiiH  LivoDxei.    By  P.  Fried- 
rioh.    Seoond  Editioa.    Crown  8vd.  pp.  via  ud  102,  doth.    1ST7.    3a.  6d, 

FBISDBIOH.— A  O&imkui  or  thb  Qiuiik   liAKQCiiai,  with   Eiuoms,      8«e 
under  Dbbab. 
Bii 

France ;   ori   tbe  Hifttory,   OvognpliT,    Rfili^onn.    Antiqaitiflj.    LiterHtcre^ 
Luigauu  of  the  Eut.      Complied  bjr  Chirlei  Friederici,     8to,  boarda.     1870, 
pp.  36,  2a.  6d.    1S77,  pp.  100,  3s.    1S78,  pp.  112,  3».  6d. 
nuZHBUKCL— aHAnoiTiD  OEBM&y  Reader.     CoTisuting  of  %  SeleoHoo  from  the 
moet  Popular  Writsn,  unuiged  proereuiTalf ;  wjlb  a  complete  Tocabularr  for 
^fint^arl  Jj^yFriedrichOttoFriBiobliiig.   Si  itb  Edition,     12nio,  pp.  vliL  ud 

0  ObiiUAK.     CeniiFt- 


iDcipij  Oemui  Haiter  at  the  City  of  London 
2,  cloth.     With  Notaa,  pp.  U.     1867.    *t.  Sd 


FEOTOK._Thb  Book  or  Job,  By  J.  A.  Fronde,  M.A.,  Ute  Fallow  of  Eieter  Col- 
lege,  Oxford.     Beprinted  from  tbe  Walmmiler  Revita.     8to,  pp.  3%  cloth.     Ii. 

FKTXR.  — Thi  Khtenq  Piof  lb  nr  the  Sandowat  DiaTBKrr.  Araian.  By  G.  E. 
Fryer,  Major,  U.aC,  Deputy  Commiuloner,  Saudowaj.  With  S  Platu.  Bto, 
pp.  44,  cloth.     1875.     3>.  6d. 


FD KMi V ALL. — Education  m  EIahlt  Enoland,  Soma.  Kotea  nied  ai  foMworda  Ui 
a  Collection  of  Treatiiea  on  "  Mnanen  and  Meali  in  Olden  Time*,"  for  the  Early 
Bngllih  Text  Society.  By  Fredeiiolt  J.  FnTniTall,  H.A.  Sni,  ff.  4'and  Uzi*., 
Mwed.    Itm.    1*. 

(ULLOWAT.— A  TbraTISB  on  Fcel.  Scientific  and  PiacUol.  By  Robert  Gallo- 
way. H.ai.A.,  F.CS.,  to.  With  ninitraliona.  Poat  8»^^  pp.  X.-136,  oloth. 
18SD.    6b. 

aABBB.— See  VaItIma  SItTiia. 

OABRECT.— A  CLAHHieAL  DitrnoNARY  of  Didia  :  Illnitntive  of  thB  Hytfaotocy, 
Philoiopby,  Literature,  Antiguitiei,  Arti,  Mannera,  Cuitomi,  ICe.,  of  the  Hiudlu. 
By  John  Oarrett,  Director  of  Pnhllo  Inatraetlon  In  Myeore.  8vo,  pp.  x.  and  791, 
Dloth.     With  Supplement,  pp.  ISO.     1871  and  1873.     £1,  16i. 

GADTAHA.— Thb  iNsriTUTBa  or  Qaittaha.  Edited,  with  an  Index  of  Wonb,  by 
Adolf  Friedrioh  Steniler,  Ph.  D.,  Ptof,  of  Orieotiil  Lengnaget  in  the  Umvenitj 
of  Breiliu.    8to,  pp.  Se,  1876,  atitcfaeii,  3>.  6<L,  cloth,  4>.  6d. 

OAZETTEBR  or  IBX  Cbhtbal  Pbovinces  or  India.  Edited  by  Charle*  Grant, 
SecrstBry  to  tlie  Chief  Comminioner  of  ihe  Central  Province*.  Second  Edition. 
With  a  very  large  folding  Hap  of  the  Centnd  FiuTiniiea  oflndia.  Demy  Svo,  pp. 
clviL  and  632,  cloth.    IS70.    £1.  4a. 

QBIGEB. — A  Peip  at  HeiiOo;  Xairative  of  a  Jonmey  acma  the  Repnblie  from 
the  PMiSs  to  the  Onlf,  In  Deeember  1873  and  January  1874.  By  J.  L.  0«icer, 
P.B.O.a  Deny  8ra,pp.  368,  with  Uapa  and  IS'Origuud  Fhotograpba.  Cloth. 
24a. 

OSiaER.— CotrmiBCTioNa  to  thi  HnToRT  or  thb  Devblophent  or  ths  Hum  am 

Racb  :  Leoturei  and  Diiiertationa,  by  Laiaraa  Oeiger.  Tianihted  from  the 
Second  German  Edition,  by  Darid  Aaher,  Ph.D.  Poat  Svo,  pp.  I.-156,  cloth. 
ISBO.  6a. 
raoLOOICAL  HABAZHtB  (Tnt)  ■.  OR.  HONTBLT  JODBNAL  or  GlOLOOT.  With 
which  ia  incorporated  "Tlie  GeolofEiat."  Edited  by  Henry  Woodward,  LL.D., 
F.R.9.,F.0.9.,  Ac,  of  the  Britiab  Hoieam.  Aaaiated  by  Aof aaaor  John  Horria, 
M.A.,F.O.S.,  (CO.,  and  Robert  Etheridge,  F.R3.,  L.  A  B.,  F.Q.S.,  Ae^Iof  tha 
HuiaDm  of  Pnwtiaal  Geology.    8«o,  elotb.    1866  (o  1880.    lOi.  eaehl'^ '^sl^ 
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_.B  SsRTCBES.— Bj  Herbert  A.  Gilra,  of  H.B.U.'i  China  ConiuUr 
Bcrvica.     evo,  pp.  304,  oloth.     1876.     JO*,  ftl. 

OltBB.— A  DicnoNABT  or  Colloquial  'intoits  in  ntt  BttnoABiN  Dialect.    Bf 
flerh«rt  A.  Gllu.    Ala,  pp.  65,  half  bound.    1873.    2Si. 


A  Teachrb.    Being  &  Oollectiou  o('Eut  uiI  Uuful 

J  DiiJeot.    With  ■  Voonbulary.    By  HwWb  A.  Sile*. 

12ma,  pp.  60,  half  bound.    1ST2.    Gl 
OILB8.— The  Sam  Tzd  Chiho  ;  or,  Three  Character  Cluiic  ;  luid  the  Ch'J^n  Tn 
Wea  ;  or,  Thoutuid  Character  BnaT.    MetricaUr  Trsiulated  bi  Herbert  A.  Giles. 
121DU,  pp.  28,  half  bound.     ISrS.    2e.  6d. 

tud  188, 

OOETHB'S  Faust.    See  under  Scooius. 
OOBTHFS  UiMoB  PomB.    See  under  Selss. 

OOLDBTUOKSS.— A  Duttioitakt,  Saitskkit  ahd  Eusluh,  vitended  amd  improved' 
from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Dictionarjr  of  ProffHor  B.  H.  WiUon,  wiUi  hi* 
UDCtion  and  concurrence.     Toother 

dices,  and  an  Indei,  serving  aa  a  SaOsl   .        „ _.„. 

btacker.     ParU  L  to  VI.    4to,  pp.  400.     1856-63.    6^  each. 

OOOROO  SIHPLB.  Stmngit  Sarprising  Adventucea  of  the  Tenerable  Q.  3.  and  hii. 
Five  Diiciple^  Noodle,  Doodle,  WieeaorB,  Zany,  and  Fooile';  adbmed'  with  Fifty 
Uluitrationi,  draOD  on  wood,  by  Alfred  Crawi;iull.  A  cempaDiOD  Volume  to 
"  Hiinohhauien  "  and  "  Owlglaat,  bated  upon  the  famouiTamul  tale  of  theOooroo 
Paramortan,  and  exhibiting,  in  the  forro  of  a  akilfulty-conatnicted  conBecutiv» 
uarratiTe,  lome  of  the  fineit  ■pecimeni  of  Eastern  wit  and  humour.  Elegantly 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  in  crown  Sto,  pp.  223,  ricUty  gilt  ornamental  cover,  gilt 
edge*.    1861.    lOa.  6d. 

OWZR.— The  Poli-Sohm  op  Southbui  Iimti.  By  C  E.  Gover,  Madrna.  Con- 
tents :  Canareaa  Songs ;  Badaga  Sanga  ;  Coorg  Songs  ;  Tamil  Songa ;  The  Cural  ■, 
MajRVilam  Songi ;  Tehigu  Sonei.  I  roL  Sto,  pp.  ixvuL  and  300,  cloth.  1872.* 
10a.  t-L 

OBAIDUTOaRAPHT.  A  ItinnAL  or  RmBBBCt  To  TBI  ALTOiaiTa  at  AmiKn 
AHD  MoDBur  LaiaDAau.  Baaed  on  the  German  Compilation  of  F.  Ballhom.  In 
1  ToL  royal  8vo,  pp.  SO,  doUi.    1861.    7a.  Gd. 

QKAT.— Darwhuana  ;  Essays  and  Reviewi  pertaining  to  Darwinism.  By  An 
Gny.    Crown  8ni,  pp.  lii.  and  396,  cloth.    1877.    10s. 

QKEEH.— Sbakebfbabr  akd  tbk  Emblim-Wbitibs  :  An  Eipoaition  of  their  Simi- 
laritiea  of  Thought  and  Eipreaaion.  Preceded  by  a  View  of  the  Emblem-Book 
Literature  down  to  a.D.  1618.  By  Henry  Green,  K.A.  InonfrTohiine,  pp.  xai. 
672,  pmfusely  illustrated  with  WoodcaU  and  PhotoUth.  Plates,  elegantly  bonad 
inclothgilt,  1870.  Lai^  nedlum  8to,  £1,J1b.  6d. ;  large  imperlid  8to.  £2,I2i.6d, 


.~A  New  Method,  or  Leabhiho  to  Read,  Write,  aitd  Speak  the 
Fbbich  LAMOUAai;  or,  Krat  Leaaons  in  French  (Introductory  to  OUendorfTs 
Larger  Grammar).  B«  O.  W.  Greene,  Instnutor  in  Uodam  LanguagM  in  Brown 
University.  Third  Edition,  enlaiged  and  rewritten.  Foap.  8va,  np.  248,  oloth. 
186%    3r«d. 

aBBO.— TauTH  TKBBDS  ExHTlCATtON.    By  W.  R.  Greg.    Foap.  8vo,  pp.  32,  clotl* 
1869.    Is. 

ram.— Wbt  ARE  Wonw  1110111101117 r  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Fcap,STD,.pp,  40,  dotlL^i^l,. 
I369.    la.  S 
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OSBa.— Bhigkis  OP  Lira.  ByW.  BLOref,  Thirteenth  Edition,  with  «  posUoript. 
CoDteiita :  BeiLliiabls  IdeoU.  Halthug  Nat»ithituuiiDg.  Non-SurTivid  of  the 
Fittest.  Limit!  and  DirectionJ  oF  Human  Development.  The  Signiticance  of  lifa. 
Da  Frofundit.  EUawheni.  Appendix.  Croim  Svo,  pp.  ixii,  and  314,  clolh. 
1879.    lOi.  6d. 

aKB0.—PoL[TTC4LPBOBLEIIRFOB0UBA0B  ANDCoUNTST.  Et  W.  B.  Greg,  Cou- 
tenti:  I.  ComtitalJoDal  and  AntocratiB  Staleammuhip.  IL  Eogluid'i  Futnre 
Attitude  and  Hiuion.  in.  DiBposal  of  the  Cruninal  Chiuee.  IV.  Becenb 
Ch*nge  in  tlie  ChuMter  of  Engliih  Crime.  V.  The  IntriBsic  Vice  of  Trade- 
Uniaiu.  VL  Indsntriol  tai  Cooperative  Pirtuenhipi.  VIL  The  Boonauiii 
Prolilem.  VIII.  Political  Cooei»Uocy.  IX.  Tbe  Pacliunantuy  Career.  X.  The 
Pric  we  pay  tor  Self -gOTernm ant.  XI.  VeitiTi.ni.  Xlt.  Direct  T.  ludireot 
TaiaCicn.  XIII.  The  New  lUgima,  and  bow  to  meet  it.  Dem;  Sro,  pp.  313, 
olotb.     leza     IDi.  6d. 

Bx  W.  R.  Greg.   Crown 

GBEO.— Tbb  Cbekd  of  Chustemdoh ;  it*  Fouadations  ooctruted  with  iti  Super- 
■tructiue.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Siith  Edition.  With  a  New  Introduction,  3 
Tola.    Poit  8to,  pp,  czziT.  and  15C ;  vi.  and  2B4,  olotli.     IS'ft     IBs. 


QBEa—XHI  Devil's  ASVOOATB.  By  Percy  Grog,  Author  of  "InterUaTet"  2to1j. 
poM  Bto,  pp.  ir.,  340,  and  3fi2,  doth,    1S78,    £1,  la. 

OKSa— ACHOsa  THE  ZoDUO;  The  Story  of  a  Wrecked  Becord.  Dedpherad, 
Tranalalad,  and  Edited  by  Peniy  QreB,  Aothor  of  "  The  Deril'i  AdTooate,"  4c. 
In  2  vole..  Crown  Svo,  pp.  tL-296,  and  vi.-288,  cloth.    1880,    2Ib, 


OBIFnH.— The  Bajis  or  the  PvaitlS.  Being  the  Hiatoir  of  the  Principal  Stat«a 
in  the  PoDJab.  and  theli  FoUtictd  Balatioiia  with  the  l^tiah  GoTemoHtnt.  By 
Lepel  H,  Griffin,  Benial  OtII  Service,  Acting  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  the 
Faniab,  Author  of  '^Tlie  Ponjab  Chieta,"  &o.  Second  EditioD.  lu  1  voL  loval 
Svo,  pp.  iTi.  and  630,  cloth,    1873,   £1,  la, 

OBIFFIK.— TaB  World  dndbe  GLlsa.  By  Frederick  Gridan,  Author  of  "The 
Deatiny  of  Han,"  "The  SEonn  JCtDg,"  and  other  Poami.  Fcap.  8to,  pp.  2M 
cloth  gUt.    1879,    3e.  6d.  •-•■         - 


O&IFFTS.— The  HuuDo'a  BKpmr  Book  I.  Hi»toT7  of  Japan,  from  660  B.C.  to 
1872  A.D.— Book  U,  Peraooal  £nieriencei,  ObBervationa,  and  Stadie*  in  Japaa, 
1870-1874.    By  W.  B.  Griffl.,  A.U.     Sn,  pp.  636,  oloth.    lUmtrated.     M77. 


OBIPFITH.— Thi  Bntra  o»  thb  VTak  Ood,  and  other  Poema.  ByKalidau.  Trata. 
lated  from  the  Sanikrit  into  English,  verw  by  Ralph  T,  H.  Griffith,  iLjL  Second 
CorrMstcd  Bdition.    Poit  8to,  pp.  116,  eloth,    1879.    Ci. 

OKirriTU. — Sc eh ea  ebohthe  Bak&yaka,  Meobaddta,  to.  Ttsnilatad  by  Ralph 
T.  H.  Griffith,  H.A.,  Frincipnl  of  the  Benares  College.  Second  Bditiuo,  Crown 
8yo,  pp.  iviii.  and  244,  cloth.    1870.    61. 

CoinanTB — Prtraoe— Ajodlija— Ravan  Doomed— The  Bfflh  of  Raou — The  Helr.AppanBl 

MauUian's  Qntlo— Daaaialha'i  Oath— Tlw  awp-motber— Mother  and  Bon— The  TriaDpli  at 
Loie— Vu-evtlL  T— Thi  Dtrmll'i  Sue— The  Thai  of  Tnith— Ttaa  Poreu-Ttaa  Bap*  of  SItk— 
Bama'i  Itupalc— The  UeUFBiier  ClonJ— K hy mbaltaraa— The  Bnppllant  DcTe— bue  fllan— 
>eed  llH  Poor-Th.  Win  aohohr.  -  ' 
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<mmTH.— Tbb  RjCm^TaN  op  YjCLirfKT.  Tiaiulattd  into  Engliah  Tsne.  B;  Ralph 
T.  H.  Uriffltli,  U.A.,  Prindpat  of  the  Bensni  CoUeie.  Yal  I..  aoDUiniiig  Pwks 
L  Mid  II.,  dem;  Sto,  pp.  luii.  uid  440.  cloth.  IRTO.  ISa.— Vol.  II.,  cantUDUig 
Book  II.,  with  additional  Notes  and  Indei  of  NamM.  Demy  810,  pp.  604,  cloth, 
1871.  18i.-Vol.  UI.,  demy  8fo.  pp.  390,  cloth.  1872.  l6».-Vol.  IV.,  domy 
8vo,  pp.  viii,  and  432,  cloth.  1873.  la^^.-Vol.  T..  demy  8to,  pp.  via  and  360, 
Cloth.     1876     16b.    The  complete  work,  5  toU  £1,  4i. 

OBOTE.— Beview  of  the  Work  of  Mr  Jabn  Stuut  Hill,  nititled  "  BxaminatioD  of 
Sir  Williun  Hamilton'i  PhiloiophT."  By  George  Grots,  Author  of  the  "  HUtory 
of  Ancient  Greece."  "  Plato,  and  tbe  other  Compauiona  of  Socratea,"  jw.  12nio, 
pp.  112,  olath.    1868.    3a.  Gd. 

SBOUT.— ZULU-Luin:  Or,  Life  amoDg  the  Zolu-Kafln  of  Natal  and  Zulu-Land, 
South  Africa.  By  the  Bar.  Lesi*  Grout,  Ctovd  8»o,  pp.  352,  doth.  With 
Map  and  IlluitrHtions.     la.  Cd. 

OUBSBNATTS.— ZooLoaiCAL  HTTROLoar  ;  nr.  The  Legenda  of  Aniniale.    Bt  Angel* 
de  Guboiiiatii.  Profeaaor  of  Sanikrit  and  ComnaratiTB  LiteratoiB  in  the  Inatituti) 
di  Studii  Saperorii  e  di  Ferfeiionatnanto  at  Plorenoe,  Jcc.     2  voU.  Svo,  pp.  UTi. 
and  432,  and  Tii.  and  142,  cloth.     1872.     £1,  81. 
Thli  vork  Is  as  LnpDTUnl  ciatrlbullan  tn  tbenndyoftlircamiKatlTdiiTthoLaKTaf  U»  ladn- 

■Bifrailoii  ft  (he  iDjthBloglcal  Ideu  from  iha  ttmea  nt  ifas  early  Aiyam  Is  lUu*  at  the  dneka, 

G1TLSEAR  I.  KAZ :  Tke  Mtbtic  Rose  Gabden  or  Sa'd  cd  Tum  Hahhcd  Shabib- 
TABI.  The  Perrinn  Text,  with  an  Kngliih  Tranilation  aod  Notea.  chiafly  from  (ha 
Connnentary  of  Mnhaninied  Bin  Tahya  Lahiji.  By  E.  B.  WhinGeld,  M.A.,  Bar- 
riater-at-Uw,  Ute  of  H.M.B.C.8.    4ta,  pp.  xvi.,  94,  «0,  clotb.    1S80.    IOl  6d, 


OtTBBIB.— Oh  Mr.  Spehcbii'r  Found  la  or  SroLtmox  aa  ah  Bzhaimtivb  State- 
mint  OF  THE  Chanqu  OF  THE  Ukitbbsi.  By  Maloelm  Guthrie.  Poat  Sto,  pp. 
lii. -268,  doth.    1879.    6i.  6d. 

HAAfl.— Cataloqite  of  Sanrerit  and  Pali  Boors  in  the  British  HnsECU.  By 
Dr.  Emat  Haaa.  Printed  by  permiaaion  of  the  Truateea  of  the  firitiah  Muaeum. 
4to,  pp.  viii.  and  188,  paper  boarda.    1876.    21a. 

HATIZ  OP  BEIRAZ. — Beleotioei  froii  hi9  Poih<<.  Tranalatad  from  the  Peniian 
by  Hermann  Bicknell.  With  Preface  by  A.  S.  Bicknell.  Demy  4to,  pp.  11.  and 
384,  printed  on  Hue  itout  plate-paper,  with  appropriate  OneDtatSordaiing  in  gold 
and  colour,  and  llluatration*  by  J.  B.  Herbert,  K.  A,    18T5.     £2,  2a. 

BAOEH.— NnitlOA  ;  or,  Talea  from  the  Olden  Time.  Tranalated  from  the  German  of 
AnguatHagea.    Fcap.  8ro,  pp.  liT.  aDd374.    IS5(I.    Sa. 

BALDEHAH.— FEHNStLVAKlADUTCR:  A  Dialect  of  Sonth  Germany  vitli  an  Infnaion 
of  English.  ByS.  8.  Haldeman,  AH,  Profeaaor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  tha 
Uni*enity  of  FennaylTania,  Philadelphia.  8rD,pp.  viu.  and70,  dotb.  1872.  3a. 
6d. 

HAIL. 'Or  EUGLTsn  Adjectives  in  -Able,  with  Special  Kefeeehce  to  Beliablb. 

-     —  - -"     -lA.,  Hon.   D.C.L.  Oion;    fori  -    ' 

are,  and  of  Indian  Jurispmdenci 
and  238,  cloth.    1877.    7l  6d. 


HAUOCE.— The  Sportoman's  Oazbtteee  anr  General  GmnE.  The  Game 
Animals,  Birda,  and  Fiahes  of  North  America  :  their  Habit*  and  variona  methods 
of  Capture,  kc,  kc.  With  a  Directory  to  the  princiinl  Game  Reaorta  of  the 
Conntry.  By  Chnrlea  Hallock.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Sto,  clath.  Mapa  aod 
PoTtiait.    1878.    I69. 
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KAKDT.— CHBWTiAimT  iiiD  BcTDDKiaii  Compared. 
Hud]',  Hon.  Member  Bafkl  AiUtiB  Societf.     Sto,  pi 

HARLSy. — THB-SnPUPIunOHOrEKGUaH  Spelltnc,  apecii]!;  ndapted  to  Che  Ril- 
ing Gener»tion,  An  fMj  w»t  of  Siving  Time  in  Writing,  Printijig,  tud  Rekding. 
By-Dr.  Geo.  Bu-Uj,  F.B.S.,  F.C.S.     8™.  pp.  128,  cloth.     1877,     2^  6d. 

BASKIBOK.— Tai  Ueakino  or  HistoSt.  Two  Leetnrei  delivered  bf  Frederic 
HuriKD,  H.A.     Sto,  pp.  80,  Mved.     ISeS.     Is. 

HA.RTIXO. — BstTIsH  Ahihals  Exttnct  n'lTIIlN  HiSTORTC  Tina:  with  eome  «:• 
eount  of  Briti«h  WUd  White  CatUe.  By  J.  E.  Hurting,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  With 
IlluitratiuDi  by  Wolf,  Wbymper,  Sherwia,  and  othen.  Dem;  Svo,  pp.  256, 
cloth.     14«. 

EABTS^HBUBOR  un>  LDmHa.— Boo  ns  Uidrto.  A  Practioal  Guide  to  Speniah 
.Converaation.  Br  J.  E.  HartieDbnKh  and  H.  Lcminiiig.  Second  Edition.  Poet 
Svo,  pp.  250,  clatL     1S70.     5i. 

HABB.—KIS40I.K  Plilts  Am  Sacski)  Dkahab  :  An  Hiatorioal  Snrvef.  Bf  Dr. 
Karl  Ha».  Xranilated  from  the  Gerrnan  \<j  A.  W.  Jackaon,  and  Kdited  bf  the 
ReT.  W,  W.  Jackaon,  Felloir  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    Crown  8<a,  pp    28S. 


Kcviied  by  M.  Haug,  Ph.D.,  tt 

,   -    -  mhay  Government.     8vo,  pp.  viii,  and  352,  eewed. 

1874.    2ra 

HAUO. — BssATs  OS  THS  Sacked  Langdaoe.  Wuthjos,  aitd  Beugioh  or  thb 
Parsik.  ByHartin  Hnug.  Fh.D.,  late  ProfeiKir  of  Sanakrit  and  Comiurativa 
Fhililogj  at  the  UniTeraity  of  Munich  Socond  Edition.  Foit  8vo,  pp.  xvi  and 
428,  cloth.    187&     IRa. 

HAUn.— The  LONDnN  Abbitbacbub  ;  or.  The  English  Honey  Market,  in  con- 
nection with  Foreign  Bounei.  A  colleetion  of  Notes  and  FormoliB  for  the  Arbi- 
tration of  Billa,  Stocka,  Sharei,  Bullion,  and  Coina,  with  all  the  Impottut 
Foreign  Countries.  By  Ottomar  Haupt.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  TiiL  and  19G,  doth. 
1870.    7>.6d. 

HAWXBK.— Ufa-Sartra  :  Comment*,  Lintcniatic,  Doctrinii),  on  Sacred  and  Mylhie 
literatare.    By  J.  D.  Hawken.  Crown  Sto,  pp.  viii,  and  288,  cloth.  1877.  Ta  6d. 

HAZSN.— The  School  AND  THE  ArvtihOeruikt  AND  FUAHCK,  with  aDiary  of  Siege 
Life  at  Veraaillea.  By  Brevet  Majoc-GcnenU  W,  B.  Hazen,  U.S.A.,  C-ol  6th  In- 
fantry.    8tq.  pp.  408,  doth.     1872.     10a.  6d. 

BEBRET  LrrSKATUHS  80CIETT.  Sulucription,  one  guinea  per  anniun.  IJit  of 
pal^dttona  on  application. 

BEBRSW  mORATlOir  FROM  EGYPT  (Tue).  8vo,  pp.  xii.-440,  oloth.  1879. 
16ii. 

HECEEB.— The  Epidemics  of  tbe  Middle  Ages.    Iranalated  by  G,  B.  Babington, 
M.D.,  F.Ra     Third  Edition,  completed  by  the  Anthora  Treatiae  on  Chad-Pil- 
grimagea.     By  J- F.  C.  Hecker.     8vo,  pp.  884,  cloth.     1859.     9a.  6d. 
UoKTE»n.-The   Black   Pealtt— The  Daacing  Huia^The  Sweatiog  S[ckaeo~ChU<l  PU- 

grimign. 

HEDI£T.'-UABTeRFtEC1B  OF  GerXah  PoBTBt.  Translated  in  the  meamre  of  the 
Originala,  by  F.  H.  Hediey.  With  lUoatratioDi  by  Louis  Wanke.  Crown  Svo, 
pp.  viii.  and  120,  cloth.    1376.    6a. 

HEDIB.— Wit,  Wjsdom,  amd  Fatbos  from  the  Prow  of  Heinrich  Heine.  With  • 
few  pieces  from  the  "Book  of  Songs,"  Seleoted  and  Translated  by  J,  SnodgrsK. 
With  Pottnit.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  ii.  and  310,  cloth.    1879.    7s.  6d. 

HEINB.— PicmRBa  OF  Travel.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Henry  Heine,  bv 
Oharles  G.  Leland,  7th  Beri»d  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  472,  with  Portrait, 
cloth.    1873.    7«.  6d. 

HEINE.— HEiNt'n  Book  or  Sosas.  Tnnslateil  by  Charlea  G.  Leland.  Fcap.  Sto, 
pp.  liv.  w<l  240.  cloth,  gilt  edgei.     1874.    7s.  6d, 

HStn>BIS.-MKiiriii<3oF  Hans  Hen dhik,  the  Arctic  Tsavkller;  serving  onder 
Kiuie,  Hnyes.  Hnll,  and  Naren,  1853-76.  Written  by  Himself.  TraoiUled  from 
the  Eskimo  lAnguage,  by  Dr.  Henry  Rink.  Edited  by  Prof.  Dr.  O.  Stephens 
F.8.A.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  100,  Map,  cloth.    1878.    3a.  6d. 
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HSKHEIX.— Pbesemt  BELrotON:    u  a  Futb   c 
Vol.  I.  Put  L    By  Sua  S.  HennelL    Crown  8to.  pp.  G70,  olotb.    1S65.    7i. 

BZMMELL.—PiiEBEKT  RBuarox:  ■*  ft  Faith  owniog  Fellowibip  witfa  Thought. 
Pui  II.  Pint  DivinoD.  lDt«11eetuftl  Effect :  ahown  aa  *  principle  of  Hstaphv- 
■icsl  CompantiviiiD.    Bj  Sua  S.  Uennetl.    Crown  Etq,  pp.  618,  doth.     1873. 

BSHKSLIi.— CoHPABATiviSM  ihown  u  fumiiliinE  a  Religiog*  BmIs  to  Horalitf. 
(FreHnt  Religion.  Vol  III.  Part  2.  Second  Diriiion  :  Pruttical  Effect.)  By 
Sara  8.  Hennell.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  220,  ititclied  in  wnpper.     1S78.     3*.  M. 

HBHNBLL.— Thooobts  n  Aid  or  Faith.  Oitbered  efaieflj  Iron  recent  Worki  in 
Theology  and  Pbilo»phr.    BySaraS.  HennelL    PoatSvo,  pp.  428,  clotii.   1860.  6a. 

HEH WOOD.— The  MCTALLITKHOOB  DKPOHtTB  OY  CoBHWiLL  AND  DeVOM  ;  Bltb  Ap- 
pendicea,  on  Subterranean  TeinperaCur*  :  the  Eleetricily  ot  Bocka  and  Veina  :  the 
Qaantitiea  of  Water  in  the  Comiah  Hinca ;  and  Mining  Statiatiea.  (Vol.  V.  of 
the  Tnnaaotioni  of  the  BotiI  Geographical  Society  of  ConwalL)  ByWilliam 
Jory  HtDWood.  F.R.8..  F.6.3.  Sro,  pp.  i.  and  SIS ;  wrtb  113  Tab)ea,  and  12 
Plalea,  lialf  bound.     ££,  2a. 

HENWOOD.  — Observations  b»  MrriiurBBOM  Dfpostts.  akd  on  Sdbtbrrameah 
Tkhfekaturb,  (Vol.  VIII.  of  the  Tranaactiona  of  the  Royal  Geologioal  SocieW 
of  OirawalL)  By  Williun  Joiy  HenwDod,  F.R.8.,  F.G.S.,  Preaident  of  the 
Kovsl  laatitatioD  of  CorawalL  In  2  Pnrta.  8vo,  pp.  xzi.,  vu.  and  B16  ;  with 
38  Tablea,  31  Engraringa  on  Wood,  and  6  Plate*.    £1,  16t. 

HBPBURH.— A  Japakbse  AND  Enoush  DicnoNABT.  WithanEDiliibandJapaneae 
Indei.  By  J.  C.  Hepbam,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Second  Edition.  Imperial  8vo,  pp. 
iiiii.,  632,  and  201,  cloth.    £8,  8a. 

BEPBtTRH.— jAFAKISS-EHaLmH    AND  EHGLISn-jAPADESB   DiCTIOHAAT.      By  J-  C.  ' 

Hepbam,  M.D.,  LL.D.    Abridged  hy  the  Author.    Square  feap.,  pp.  vi.  ud  536, 
cloth.    1873.    ISa. 

KERHIU.— A  OCIDK  TO  CONTERSATIOH  IN  THE  ENQLISU  AND  COIHCBE  LaNQDAGK, 
tor  the  Uie  of  Americana  and  Chineaa  in  California  and  eUewhers.  By  Stauialai 
Hernial.     Sqoara  6ro,  pp.  274,  aewed.     1855.     10a  6d. 

HEBSBOK.— A  Taluudic  Miscellant-,  or,  a  Tboniand  and  One  Eitracti  from  the 
Talmud,  the  Midruhim.  and  the  Kabbalah.  Compiled  and  tranalated  by  Patil 
laaac  Herabon.  Wilb  Introdnetorj  Preface  by  the  K«t.  F,  W,  Furu,  D.D„ 
F.R.S.,Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Hajeaty,  and  Canon  of  Weatminaler.  With 
Notea  and  copiooa  ludeiea.     Poat  8to,  pp.  uviii.-362,  oloth.     J8S0.     14a, 

HEBZKW.— Dp  DETILOPTEUINT  DES  Id*BS  REVOLUTtOSHAtRBS  kkKl-bsie.  Pu 
Alexander  Henen.     12nio,  pp.  iiiiL  and  144,  aemd.     1853.    2i.  6d. 

HBHtBH.— A  aeparate  liit  of  A.  Henen'a  wor1u  in  Buiatan  may  be  had  on 
application. 

BILL.— The  Hirtoht  of  the  Rktobu  Movement  in  the  Dental  Profeauon  in  Great 
Britain  daring  the  laat  twenty  yeara.  By  Alfred  Hill,  Licentiate  b  Dental  Sur- 
gery, ke.    Crown  Sro,  pp.  iti.  and  400.  cloth.    1877.    10a.  ed. 

BtMDOO  Httboloct  Popdlablt  Treated.  Being  an  EpitoDiiaed  deacription  of 
the  nrioua  Heathen  Deitiea  illnatrated  on  the  aiNer  Swami  Tea  Semce  pro- 
aented,  aa  a  memento  of  hia  *iait  to  India,  tofl.RH.  the  Prince  of  Walea,  K.O., 
G.C.S.I..bTHiaUi2hneaa  thaGaekwuof  Baroda.  Small  4to,  pp.  42,  limpclotb. 
1875.     3a.  6d. 

BrmUi.— Ta>  Bemidbces  o: 

written.     Poit  Bio,  pp.  mi 

BDSOEOM.^Eb.satb  on  TBI  Lanodaoeb.  Litehature,  and  Relioion  or  NtPAI, 
AMD  Tibet.  Together  with  further  papen  on  the  Geogiaphy,  Ethnology,  and 
Commerce  of  thoae  Countriea.  By  B.  H.  Hodgun,  late  Bntlah  Miniater  at  tlia 
Court  of  Nepal.     Royal  8vo,  oloth,  pp.  lii  and  276.     1874.     11a 

HODGflON.— SIiHCBLtANEous  KftSAYS  Reutiso  to  Indian  Scbjectb.  By  Brian 
Houghton  Hodgson,  Eaq.,  F.K.S.,  4c.  2  vola.  Poat  8to,  pp.  Tiii.-408,  and  viii.- 
348,  cloth.    1880.    28a. 

BODOBOH.— The  Education  of  Girls  :  and  the  Emplotmeht  or  Women  o 


THE  Cppeb  Clabses  EDUCATION allt  CONSIDERED.    Two  Lecturet.    By  W.  B. 
Hodgaon,  LL.D.    Iteoond  Edition.    Crown  8ro,  pp.  xri.  and  1I4-,  cloth. 
3a.  6d. 
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HOBKMLS.— A  Cohfabitite  Obammui  of  tat  Oavdiah  Languaqbb,  with  Special 

B«feTence  to  the  EmtarD  Hindi     Aooompuiied  bj  i,  lAiini*ge  Mkp,  and  m.  TaUe 
rf  Ali.h.bet^    By  A.  F.  EudoU  HoflnJo.    Demy  8to,  pp.  47l,  dnth.    1880.     "  " 


HOLBBIN  S0CIE1T.— SubtcriptioQ,  ons  guine*  per  umnm.     IJit  of  pabliertiHioa 

«n  ftpplicBtioD. 
BOI^.— THK  CONBTITOTTOSAL   AHD  POLTTICH  HlSTOBT  OF  THB  UlUTSP   StATKS. 

Rj  Dr.  H.  Ton  Holit.    Traiulmt«l  byJ.  J.  Lalor  and  A.  B.  Huon.     Ri>)nil  Sn. 

Vol.  I.  ITSO-lKtS.    State  SoTereigut)'  and  Slavery.    Pp.  xri.  and  506.    1876.    18& 

^Vol,  It.    I82S-1S46.    Jaokoo'a  Admimitnitian- AnneutuiD  of  Teuu.     Pp. 

720.    1878.    £1, 2i. 
B0LTOAZ&— TnicHinrniiTOPGo-opBiunnNiiiEicaLAND:  ita  LiUratur*  and  its 

AdiooatM.    By  O.  J.  Holyoake.    Vol  I.  The  Piotteer  Period,  1S12-M.    Crown 

"       --    -"   --»■"" -Vol,  II.  The  ComtructiTB  Period,  184S- 


78.  Crowi 


BOLTOAKE.— Tbe  TriUi  op  TairsH  accused  nr  Os-iTBCcma  Secdlab  Lifi.  Bv 
a.  J.  Holyoake.    Orovn  8to,  pp.  xvi.  and  SS6,  oloth.    1877.    4a. 

HOLTOAKZ.— REASOMtKO  PBOU  Facts  ;  A  HetLiul  of  Eterrday  Losic.  By  G.  J. 
Holyoake.    Ftstp.,  pp.  lii.  and  94,  mapper.    1877.    U.  6d. 

S0PKIN8.— ELEUENTARTGlUHIIABOFTEIBTlinCISHLANaOAGB.     With  a  fewBaKy 

ExeroiteL    By  F.  L.  Hopkini,  M.A..  Fello'  and  Tutor  of  Trioity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge.   Crown8vo,pp.  48,  eloth.    1877.    3h.  6d. 

B0W8B.— A  GKAHMAti  OF  TRB  CJIEE  LaKoDacE.  With  vhicb  IB  emnbined  an 
analyris  of  the  Cbiupevay  Dialect.  Byjotei^  Home,  F.K.G.S.  Sro,  pp.  xx- 
and  334,  cloth.    ISCb.    Ta.  «d. 

BVLKB.— Matheuaticil  Dbawinc  iKMTRrMiaiTS,  AND  How  TO  Uss  Tfrair.  By 
r.  Edward  Hulme,  F.L.S..  F.S.A..  Art-Haaterof  itarlboroagh  College,  Avtboc  of 
"Principle!  o(  Ornamental  Art,"  "Familiar  TTilil  Flowon,"  "SuEgmtinna  on 
Floral  Deiign,"  &c.  With  lUnatimtions.  Second  Edition.  Iniperiari6ma,  pp. 
iTi,-152,doth.    1881.    3i.  6d. 

BtlMBBBT.— On  "Tenant  Riaar."  By  C.  F.  Humbert  Sro,  pp.  20,  aeved. 
1875.    la. 

BDHBOLOT.— The  SrnERR  and  Dutif^  of  Goternmfnt.  Tranalated  fmm  tbe 
German  of  Baroa  Wilhelm  Von  Hnmbuldt  by  Joteph  Coaltbard,  inii.  Foat  Sro, 
pp.  IT.  and  203,  cloth.    1854.     Ga. 

HUintOLDT.— Letters  of  Wtlltam  Von  Humboldt  to  a  Feuale  Fbirnd.  A  com- 
plete Edition.  Trannlatcd  fmm  tbe  Socond  Germui  Edition  by  Catherine  U.  A. 
Couper,  with  a  BingruphicAl  Notice  of  the  Wrilsr.  S  toIi.  crown  Sto,  pp.  xxviii. 
and  592,  cloth.     1867.     1ft). 

HUNT.— Tbk  Relioioh  of 
Hnpt     Feap.  8to,  pp.  x 

EVNT.— Cbehtcal  AMD  Geolooical  Essatr,  By  ProfrHor  T.  St«nT  Hont 
Second  Edition.    8to,  pp.  xxii.  and  44S.  cloth.    1879.    ISa. 

EDMTBR.— A  Compabativb  Diotiokabt  of  THB  Non.Abtan  L*«aoAa«a  of  Inma 
AND  Rkih  Ahia.  With  a  Diiaertation,  Political  and  l.inguintic,  on  the  Aboriginal 
Kac*^  By  IV.  W.  Hunter.  RA,,  M.R.A.S..  Hon.  Fel.  F.lhncJ.  Soc.,  Author  of 
|k  the  "  Annal*  of  Rum!  Bengal,"  of  H.M.'a  Civil  Si^rrice.  Being  ■  Lexicon  ot  141 
lAHgnagea,  illustrating  Turanian  Speech.  Compiled  from  the  Hodnon  Liita. 
OoTotDmentArchiTea,  and  Original  MSS.,  arranged  with  Prefscei  and  Indiceain 
Eogliah,  French,  Qurnun,  Buuian,  and  latin.  Large  4to,  toned  paper,  pp.  230; 
ftloth.     1869.     42a. 

HUMTBHu— The  Ihmak  HDWiiiLHAJre.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  LLD,,  Director- 
General  of  Statigtio  to  the  GoTernment  of  India,  ka..  Author  of  the  "  Annala  of 
RunJ  Bengal,"  ke.    Third  Edition.    8*o,  pp.  219,  cloth.    1876.    IOl  6d. 

auHTJUC—FAHlNBARFECTRor  Benqai.  Diktrtcts.  A  System  of  Famine  Waminn. 
By  W.W.  Hunter,  RA.,  LLD.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  216,  oloth.     1874.     7i.  6d. 

UUMTER.^A  Statistical  Account  of  Besqal.  By  W.  W.  Hnnter,  RA..  LLR., 
Dtrector.Genaral  of  Statiitica  to  the  Government  of  India,  ke.     In  20  vola.  S*o, 

'■■""°"-""-  ""■  "■  .,..c, Google 
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-Ah  AccoruT  op  tub  British  Setti.khknt  op  Ahek,  in  Ababia.  Com- 
Cipt.  P.  U.  Hunter.  Auiatant  FoUtical  B«ident,  Aden.  8vo,  pp.  xiL 
hslfbouni    1877.    7«.  6d. 

-A  STATIHTtCAL  AoconMT  OF  Absah.     By  W.  W,  Hunter,  B.A.,  LLD., 

v,.i.ii.,  Oirector-HenerHlnf  SUtiitiCB  to  tfae  GoTcminpnt  of  India,  &c.      2  vols. 

8to,  pp.  420  and  490,  with  2  Hapi,  balf  morocco.     1879.     lOi. 

HCKBT.— IliaTORT  or  RAnaNAUHU :  embniciiiE  ■  Sniie;  of  the  Present  Stnle  of 

Proteituit  TheologT.     Bj  the  Rev.  John  F.  Hunt,  A.M.      With  Appendix  of 

Literature.    Reviied  and  enlnrgeil  from  tbe  Tbird  American  Edition.    Crovn  iio, 

PI>-'  iTii-  and  625,  cloth.     16«7.     lOs,  ed. 

HYETT.— PboKfT  REBEDrea  foh  AccinENTS  anh  Poifions  ;  Adapted  to  the  du  of 

th4  Ineipenenced  tilt  Medical  aid  arrivei.     B;  W.  H.  Hyett,  F.R.S.     A  Broad- 

aheat,  to  hanj  up  in  Country  Rchooli  or  Votnes,  "WorliihopB,  Officeiof  Fnctori**, 

Mine*  and  Doelia,   on    board    Yachts,   in  Railwfcj  SUtion»,  remote  Shooting 

Qnarten,  Highland  Hansei,  and  Pi-ivato  Houms,  wheteTar  tlic  Doctor  liiei  at  a 

diatunce.     Sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  GloDceeter  Eye  Inatitution,     In  ■faeeti,  21) 

bj  17i  incbea,  2b.  6d.  ;  mounted,  St.  6d. 

BTHAHB.— Pupil  Vtrtu4  Tbachib.    Letters  from  a  Teacher  to  a  Teacher.    Fcap. 

8vo,  pp.  92,  cloth.    1875,    2«, 
IBHE.— A  L*nN  Grahmab  fun  Bboinbibs.     B;  W.   H.  Dine,  late  Principal 
of    Carlton  Terrace  School,   LiverpooL      Crown  Svo,   pp.   vL   and   184,  cloth. 
1864.    3>. 
lEKW^ND-B  SaFiC:  or,  Brnthenof  PuritT.    Tranilated  fn>m  the  Hinitnatam  bj 
ProfenoT  John  DowBon.   H.RA.S.,  St^  College,  Sandbunt.     Crown  Svo,  pp. 
viii.  and  166,  cloth.    1869.    7«. 
IHblA. — pDBHCATioNa  OF  THX  Abcrsolocical  Sdbtet  Of  INDIA.    A  Mparate  liet 
on  application. 

INDIA.— POBI.ICATtOKS  OF  THB  GEOOBAPHICAL  DEPAKTHesT  OF  THE  INIIIA  OPFTCK, 
London.     A  eepaiBte  liat,  also  liat  of  all  the  GoTemment  Uapt,  on  applioa- 

mnA.— PuBUCATionB  or  TBc  Geological  SnBTBi  of  India.    A  uparatc  liat  on 

application. 
INDIA  OFnCB  PUBLICATIONS  :- 

Aden.  Statistical  Account  of.    5s. 

Assam,       do.  do.  Vols.  I.  and  TL     5i.  eoch. 

Bengal,      do.  do.  Vols.  I.  to  XX.     100s.  per  set. 

l>o.        do.  do.  Vols,  VI,  to  XX.    5s.  each. 

Bombay  Gazetteer.     Vol.  II.     14., 

Do.  do.  Vols,  III,  to  vr.     8s,  each. 

Burgeis'  Archieologieal  Survey  ot  WeBtom  India,     Vols.  I,  and  III.     42a.  each. 

Do.  do.  do.  Vol,  II.     63g. 

Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  and  Maps  of  Snrveys.     12s. 
Chambers'  Matm^rology  (B(>mbay)  and  Alias,     30l. 
Colee  Agra  ami  Mottni.     70s. 
Cook's  Gums  and  Resins,     fia. 
Corpus  Inecriptionum  Ini 
Canningham's  Archnolog 

Do.  StapB  of  Bbarut.     Kh, 

Bgerton'a  Catalosae  of  Indian  Arms.     Ss.  6rl. 
Feixuaon  and  Burgess,  Cave  Temples  of  India,     42s. 

Do,  Tree  and  Serpent  Womhip,     lO.ii, 

Knn.     Forest  Flont  of  British  Burma.     Vols.  1.  and  11,     lue.  each. 
Uarkham's  Tibet.     21a. 

Do.         Memoir  of  Indian  SnrreTs.     lOs.  6.1. 
Do,         Abstract  of  Reports  of  Snnefs,     la.  Cd. 
Mit™  (KaJendraUla).  Buddha  Gaja.     60b. 
'  Mysore  and  Coorg  Guetteer.     Vola.  t.  and  11.     10s.  each. 
Do.  do.  Vol.  in.     5a. 

K.  W.  P.  Guetteer.     Vola.  I.  and  11.     lOs.  each. 
Do.  do.  Vols.  ni.  to  V,     12a.  each. 

-      Oodh  do.  Voli.  I.  to  IIL     10s.  each. 

PharmaioptBia  of  India.  The.     6b.  ;— -  i 

People  of  IndU,  Tbe.    Voli.1.  toTIU.     45s.  each.  Digmzec  DyC^OOQlC 
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nOU  OPncS  PUBUOATIONS  ■.—tontitiwd— 

BxTart]''!  Notst  on  AfghnnitUn  and  B^cbiitan.     2i. 
lUjpubinii  Guttteer.     Voli.  1.  and  U.     6*.  aach. 
8*UDaen'  Hountatng  aod  Birer  Buini  of  ludiL    3*. 
Hmith'i  (Brough)  Gold  Mining  in  Wjuud.     la. 
~    «ll'a  AmaraTftti  Tope.     " 
metrical  Su 
'■  Cotton  f« 
Do.  do.  Paper.     lOi. 

Do.       Rhea  Fibre.     2i^  6d. 
Do.       Tobacco,     Ci. 

IHOLBBT.— See  under  Shaekpkark 

imUM.— NAuncA[.TABLXS.  Deiigned  for  the  DK  of  Britiih  Seaman.  ^  the  Be*. 
Jamei  Inmaa,  D.D.,  late  FrofeaBr  at  the  Bojal  Naval  College,  Portauoatli. 
Demy  8n>,  pp.  xri.  and  410,  dotb.    1877.    ISa. 
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9a.  6d.— Part  II.  Coin*  of  the  Urtnk!  TurkumAna. 
lly  Stnnler  Lane  Poole.-  Corpui  Cbriiti  College,  Oxford.  Pp.  44,  with  6  Plmtea. 
ni.  — Pi.rt  III.  The  Coinage  of  LydU  and  Persia,  from  the  Gar!ie«t  Time*  to  the 
Fall  of  the  Dytimty  of  the  Achsemenida.  Br  Barclay  V.  Head.  AHutaut-Seeper 
of  Coina,  Biitiib  Museum.  Pp.  Tiil-66,  »ith  3  Autotyiw  Platei,  lOi.  6d.— 
I-art  IV.  The  Coin*  of  the  Tulani  Dynait;.  By  Ednrd  Thomaa  Kosen.  Ppi. 
iv.-22,  and  1  Plate.  5i.-Part  V.  The  Pitrthian  Coloage.  By  Percy  Ouiiner. 
M.A.  Pp.  iv.-66.  Mid  S  Autotype  Plates.  ISi.—Fiirt  VI,  The  Ancient  Coina 
ftnri  Meiuare*  of  Coylon.  By  T.  W.  Bby*  David*.  Pp,  iT,  and  60,  and  1  Plat*. 
lOi. — Vol.  I,,  contuuing  the  fint  lii  parta,  a*  *pecilied  above.  Bojal  4to,  hall 
bouDd.  £3.  13*.  ed. 
JAOKSOM.  — Etsnoloqt  akd  Phhenoloot  as  ah  Am  to  thk  Hibtobiax.  Br  tl» 
late  J.  W.  JackaoD.  Seoond  Edition.  With  a  Slemoir  of  the  Aatlior,  by  hia 
Wife.    Crown  8«o,  pp.  xi.  aod  324,  eloth,    1S7S.    it.  Grt. 

JACEBOH.— The  Shbofsbiiie  Wohd-Booe.  A  Glosutrr  ol 
Wiirdi,  JLc,  lued  in  the  Coanty.  By  Oeorgina  F.  Jaokio 
Part  L,  pp.  Ei«.-128,  IOl    Fart  U.  ,  pp.  176,  10*. 

JAQIELSEL— d»  Uamenbad  Sfa>  and  the  Diaeue*  Carable  by  it 
Batlia.  By  A.  V.  juieUki,  M.D.,  Berlin.  Seoond  Edition.  Crowr 
and  186.   With  Miip.    Cloth.    1874.    6*. 


.,  314,  cloth.     18C4.     £1, 1*. 

JAPAN.— Map  of  Nippon  (Japan) ;  Comjiiled  from  Kntiie  Mapa,  and  the  Notes  of 
mo«t  r«cen(  Travellen,  By  K.  Henry  Branton.  M.I,C.K.,  F.E-G.S.,  1880.  Siia. 
6  feet  by  4  feet,  20  miJei  to  the  inch.  In  4  Sheet*,  £1, 1*.;  Boiler,  nmiihcd, 
£1,  11*.  6d.i  Folded,  in  Ciue,  £1,  S*.  6d. 

JATAKA  <Tai),  together  with  it*  Comiin-AIIT  :  being  tale*  of  the  Anterior  Birtha 
of  Gotaroa  Buddha.  Now  fint  pnblithed  in  Pali,  by  V.  FaaaboU.  T^tit.  Sro. 
VoL  L,  pp.  viii.  *nd  612,  cloth.    18T7.    28*.— VoL  U.,  pp.  432,  cloth.    I«7». 


Word*,   inolnding  the  principal   Scientific  a 

Monen,  Weight*  and  Heaiurei;  omitting  what  aTerybody  know*,  ai  _ 

ing  what  everybody  wanta  to  know  and  cannot  readily  fipd.     By  Jabai  Jenkiu, 

«4mo,  pp.  $64,  doth.    1879.    1*.  Gd. 


Published  by  Tnibner  &  Co. 


JOBHIOH.— Obiihtal  Bkuqions.  ahu  thuh  Relation  to  Unitebbal  Rbuoioh. 

Ihdia.     Bj  Sunnel  Johiucai.    New  EdiCion.    In  2  voli.  poat  8vd,  pp.  40B  and  402, 

cloth.    21>. 
JOLLT.— Sea  NABAsfTA. 
JDIOHI.— The  Art  or  War.    B;  Batod  de  Jomini,  QenenJ  ud  Aide-de-Cainp  to 

the  Emperor  of  BouU.    ANewEd'"'         '■'    '  ''  •  •■     -     —---.... 

from  the  French.      By  Captun  O 

Crown  8vD,  pp.  410,  ololh,     1879. 

JOKDAS.— Album  to  thb  Codese  or  Lktureb  os  HRALLDRaT,  it  the  P«™ 
Cpntnl  School  of  ArUandHumfuturti.  B;  8.  JorJui.C.E.U.!.  ft  S.t.  Demy 
4to,  paper.  With  140  Platei,  Deuription  of  the  Plates,  Numerical  DaU,  ud 
Notu  upon  the  Working  o[  the  Apparatut.     £4. 

JOSEPH.— Bkuoioh,  Natchal  AND  BivEALEa  A  Seriee  of  ProgreauTe  Lesaoni 
far  Jewiih  Youth.     Bj  N.  S.  Joaepli.      Crown  8vo,  pp.  iii.-2g6,  cloth.     18TU.     . 


'  KABOHSR.— QuESTIONHAIRlFBANfAia.  Quertiana  on  French  Gmnmar,  Idiomatio 
DilBimltiea,  and  Militon  Expreialona.  I^ Theodore  Karcher,  LL.B.  Fourth 
BdiCtDD,  i^atly  enlarged.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  224,  cloth.  1879.  4i.  6d.  taterleaTcd 
with  writug  paper,  Ca.  6d. 

XABOEO.— The  Sptbit'b  Book.  Contaioing  the  Prindplet  of  Spiritiit  Doctrine  on 
the  Jin  mortality  of  the  Soul.  As.,  Ac,  according  to  the  Teaching*  of  Spirits  of 
High  Degree,  tmnimitted  throngh  varioui  mediumi,  collected  and  let  in  order  by 
AlTen  Kitrileo.  Tranilated  from  the  130th  thouaand  by  Auna  Blackwell.  Crown 
Sto,  pp.  S12,  cloth.    1875.    7a,  6d, 

KAaDEC— Thb  MKDinif'8  Book  ;  or.  Guide  for  Modiuma  and  for  Evocationn. 
CoDCaining  the  Theoretic  Teachings  of  Bpirita  concerning  all  Icinda 


ana.  the  Meani  of  Commanication  with  the  Iniiaible  World,  the  Develaimi. 
liniily,  ftc.  ka.  By  Allen  Knrdec.  Ttsnilated  by  Anna  Blackwi 
J,  pp.  456,  doth.    1876.    It.  6d. 


EABDSO.— HlATEN  AND  Hell  ;  or,  the  Dinne  Jnitice  Tindioated  in  the  Plurality 
of  Eiittencea.  By  Alien  Kardsc  Tranjlated  by  Anna  Blackwell.  Crown  8va, 
pp.  Tiii.  and  448,  cloth.    I87a    7i.  6d. 


the  Greek  Orammar.    By  Anhel  C.  Kendriek.    Sto,  pp.  371,  cloth.    1870.    9*. 
KETS  OF  THE  CREEDS   (The).      Third  BeTiaed  Edition.      Crown  Std,  pp.  210, 

cloth.    187S.    Gi. 
EIIIAEA5.— Valleth  and  tbeik  Riutioh  to  FisansEa.  Fractures,  and  Faults. 

By  G.   H.  Kinahan,  H  RI  A.,  F.R.G.3.I.,  Jcc.     Dedicated  by  permiuion  to  hii 

Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll.     Crawo  Sro,  pp.  256,  cloth,  illustrated.     7a.  6d. 
CHa'S  ffTRATAOEIS  (The) :  Or,  Thi  PeaBL  or  POLAND  ;  A  Trageily  in  Fite  Acta. 

B;  StellA.    Second  Edition.    Crown. Sto,  pp.  »,  cloth.    1874.    2>.  Od. 
KmOBTOK.— The  PaiTY   or  CsbaTION.     A  Contribution  to  the  Solution  of  the 

Beligioui  QueaMon.    By  F.  H.  Kingston.    Crown  8to,  pp.  Tiii.  and  152,  chith. 

1874.    6i. 
KI8TMER.— Buddha   and  bis  DecTBinEB.     A  Bibliognphical  Eaaay.     By  Otto 

Kiatner.    4to,  pp.  It.  and  32,  sewed.    1869.    Ss.  6d.. 
KTiEMM.  — MiraCLB  Beatiho  ;  or.  Active  and  PamireHoineGyinnaitici,  for  Healthy 

and   Unhealthy  Peo|11c.      By  C.   Klemm.      With   IlluatratiaDi.      Sto.    pp.  60, 

wrapper.    1878.    Is. 
KOHL.— Tratxlh  IK  Cakada  and  thxodoh  the  States  or  New  York  and 

Pennstlvania.    By  J.  O.  EohL    TranaUted  by  Mra  Percy  Sinnett.    Revised  by 

the  Author.     Two  Tola,  post  Sto,  pp.  iIt.  and  794,  doth.     186t     £1,  li. 
IBAUS.— Cablhbad  and  its  Natural  Hbalinq  Aoentb,  froni  the  Phyiiological 

and  Therapeutical  Point  of  View.    By  J.  Kraun,  M.D.    With  Sotea  Introductory 

bytbeRcT.  J.  T.  Waltera,  H.A.   Second  Edition.   Keviaed  and  enlarged. /Crowj*      I 


0.  pp.  104,  cloth.     188a     Se. 
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XKOBOBS.— Tn  HDnmniaiB  or  Qerxaitt.    By  A.  E.  Kroeger.    Fop.  Sm,  pp. 

290.  eloth.    1873.    7* 
KOEZ.— FoaiST  Flora  or  Biutibh  Burma.     By  8.  Knn,  Curator  of  the  Her- 

burium,  Bnyil  Batsnioi)  Gudeiu,  CitlcatM.     2  voli.  crown  8vo,  pp.  ixi-,  (UO. 

■od  614,  doCh.    1877.    30i. 
LACBEBA'B  JoUBKRT  TO  Cauhbe  in  1798.    Tmuhtvil  and  Annotiited  by  Captain 

K.  F.  Barton,  F.  K.G.8.  AIk>  Jonrney  of  the  Fombeinw,  kc     Demy  Sto,  pp.  tuL 

•nd  272.    With  Mnp,  cloth.    1873.    7i.  6d. 
LAHAKL— CorjjcmoN  or  Italiav  amd  Enhusb  XiiAUKmB.      By  A.   Luuri. 

Fup.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  uid  200,  clutb.     1674.     3«.  6d. 

:bkiw  OuHaiR.    By  J.  P.  K.  Land,  Pnifeuor  nf 

DDiienily  of  Leyden.    Tt&naliited  from  the  Dutch, 

lliol  CoUege,  Oxford.     Part  L  Sonnda.     Part  II. 

..  _    „.  _ laby  the  Author,  aud  ■  new  Prafac*.    Crown  8*o, 

pp.  XX.  and  320,  cloth.    ie;&    7a.  6d. 
J.AlIE.~SKLKT:otiB  raoH  TBI  KoRAB.    By  Edward  WilUam  Ladc,  Hon.  Doctor 

of  Literature,  Leydeu  ;  Tmulator  of  "  The  ThoUBaiid  uid  One  N'igbti ; "  Author 

of  an  "  Ambic-Engliah  Lexicon,"  Ac,  &e.     A  New  Edition,  Retiied  aud  Enlarged, 

with  an  Introduction  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole.     Poit  8to,  pp.  Giii.-127,  cloth. 

1879.    9t. 
LAItOE.— A  HIETOBT  OP  tlATBRIALISU.    Bj  Profeuor  F.  A.  Lange.     AnthoriMd 

TransUtion  from  the  Gennan,  by  Emnt  C.  Jbodiae.'    To  be  completed  in  3  ifoLi. 

Post  8vo,  cloth.    Vol.  1.    Second  Edition.    Pp.  3.W.    1878.     lOi.  6d.-VoL  IL 
'    Pp.  TiiL-398.    1680.    10a.  6d.    VoL  IIL  in  the  Prea*. 
UTHB  (the)  AMD  ITS  D8B8 :  OT,  Initmctiou  in  the  Art  of  Turning  Wood  and  Hetal, 

including  a  deacription  of  the  moat  modem  applianoee  for  the  Omamenta^n  of 

llaia  and  Curved  Surfaeea,  &o.    Fifth  Edition.    With  additional  Chwten  and 

Index.     Ulnatrated.     Syo,  pp.  i»,  and  316,  eloth.     1878.    16a. 
LS-BEUH.— Uateblau  for  TraN8i.atiho  rRoit  EMauaH  into  Fhebch;  being  a 

ahort  Eauy  on  Tnoslation,  Followed  by  a  Graduated  Selection  iu  Froee  end  Vexa. 

By  L.  Le-Brun.     Fifth  Edition.     Revieed  and  correoted  by  Henri  Van  lann. 

Puat  Sto,  pp.  xii  and  204,  doth.    1874.    4i.  Od. 
LBOHHBEE,— TbeGrut  Canon  op  St.  Anobkw  of  Crete.    Tranalated  byladj 

Lechmere.     8vo,  pp.  42.     1676.     Sewed,  li. ;  cloth,  li.  6d. 
LEE.— ILLD^RATIONS  OF  IHK  PHTSIOLOeT  OF  RCLIOIDN.     Id  Sectioni  adapted  for 

the  uee  of  Sohoola.    Part  L    By  Ueory  Lee,  F.R.C.S.,  formerly  Profeetor  of 

Surgery,  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  ta^    Crown  8ro,  pp.  YiiL-108.  cloth.     1880. 

3i.«d. 
LEES.— A  Pbaottcaii  Guidr  to  Health,  avd  to  the  Hour  Treathext  or  thr 

Common  Ailsknts  of  Life  :  With  a  Section  on  Caiei  of  Emergency,  and  Uinta 
t.j  Mothere  on  Nnraing,  Ac.  By  F.  Arnold  Leei,  F.L.8.  Crown  Sro,  pp.  334, 
stiff  coTen.     1874.     3e. 

LEOQE.— The  Chinese  Classics.  With  a  TreDiIation,  Critical  and  Eiegatieal. 
Notea.  ProlBgomenn.  and  copioua  Indexaa.  By  James  Legge.  D.D.,  of  tbe  Lon- 
don Miaaionarr  Society.  In  7  vola.  Boyal  8to.  Vols.  L-V.  in  Eigbt  Parta. 
published,  cloth.     £2,  Zs.  each  Part. 

LSOOB.— The  Chinese  Clahsics,  translated  into  English.  With  Preliminary  Eeaaya 
and  liiplanatory  Notes.  Popnlar  Edition.  Reprodnced  for  General  Readersfrom 
tbe  Aathor's  woiit,  eentaining  tbe  Original  Text.  By  James  L(«e.  D.D.  Orowa 
SvD.  Vol.  1.  The  life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius.  Third  Sdition.  Pp.  ri 
ud338,olath.  1872.  lOe.  6d.— Vol.  II.  TheWorksof  Heudus.  Pp.  z.  and  402, 
cloth,  12b. —Vol.  111.  Hie  Slie-Eing;  or.  The  Book  of  Foetir.  Pp.  vi.  aad  432, 
cloth.    1876.    12a. 

LEOOS.— CoNFCCiANisH  IN  Rblatiok  TO  Christianitt.  A  Paper  read  before  tb« 
Miuianary  Conference  in  Sbangbni,  on  May  11th,  1R77.  ^Kcv.  James  Legge, 
D.D.,LL,D.,  fee.     8vo,  pp.  12,  sewed-     1877.     la.  6d. 

LEOOE,— A  Letter  to  pROFEsaoR  Max  MOller,  chiefly  on  tbe  Tranalation  into 
English  of  the  Chineae  Terms  Tt  and  SKnng  TX  By  Jamea  Legza,  ProfcMor  of 
tbe  Chinese  Language  and  Literature  in  the  nnivernty  of  Oxford.  Crown  Sto, 
pp.  30,  lewed.    1880.    li. 
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Bj  H.  Stone  Leigb.      12mo,  pp.  lii.  mnd 

J  Alton  Leigh.    Vatf  8*0,  pp.  lii.  and 

-THsBRETTMANHBALLAIia,    The  onlf  iDthnrited  Edition.    Complete  in  1 
Till.,  including  Kineiaeu  Bullnd*,  illtwtntine  hia  Tniel*  in  Europe  (never  befoie 

f  rioted),  witli  Comment!  bj  Friti  ScliwaclctnhiimineT.      Bj  Cbarlei  O.  Lelaud. 
:rawQ  8vo,  pp.  xxviiL  ana  293,  alotb.     1872.    t». 
LBLAMD,— Tb»  Music  Lksson  o^  CospDcrua,  and  vther  Poem*.    By  Charlei  O. 
Inland.     Fcap.  Sro,  pp.  riil  and  168,  oloth.     1871.     3a.  6d. 

LSLAMS.— OlUDEAUDS.     UumorDui  Paems  tranilated  from  the  Oennan  of  Joaeph 

Victor  Scheffel  and  othen.    By  Chu-lei  O.  Leland.     Ittmo,  pp.  176,  ololh      1B72. 

3>,  fid. 
LELAND.— The  GoTPTliJi  Skfmh-Booe.     Br  C.  Q.  Laluid.     Clowa  8vo,  pp.  viiL 

and  316,  doth.    1873.    7i.  fid. 
LELAND.— The  Enolibh  Gipshs  ahd  iheib  Lanodaqi.    B;  Charle*  O.  Leland. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  Sro,  pp.  xn.  and  260,  oloUi.    1874.    7a.  fid. 
LELAND.— Ekqubh  Gipxt  Sohgb  ih  Rohhakt,  with  Metrical  Engliih  Tmnilationa. 

ByCbaiUaQ.  Leland,  Prof euor  E.  H.  Palmer,  and  Janet  Tuckey.   Crown  8vo,  pp. 

lii.  and  276,  oloth.    1S76.    7i.  6d. 
LELAND.— Fu-SlHO';  OK,  TBI  Disooybbt  oi  AURatca  bj  Chlneae  Buddhiat  Prieati 

in  the  Fifth  CentuT.    By  Cbarlei  Q.  Leland.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  232,  cloth.    1875. 

7».«d. 
LELAND.— FiDonr-BBSLMD  Simo-Soko  ;  or,  Songi  and  Storiei  in  the  Cbina-Bnglinh 

Dialect.    With  a  VocabulAry.    By  Charlee  O.  Leland.    Crown  Sto,  pp.  nii.  and 

IW,  oloth.    1876.  '  61. 
UO.— FoDKCBAPTEBe  OF  NoBTH'a  PlcTaSCB,  CoDUiniog  the  Liiea  at  Calui  Uar- 
■       ~ "  d  Han       -     ■ 


.__. ua.  Juliua  Ccaar,  Harcni  Antoniua,  and  Uacma  Brutua,  aa  Sourn. 

0  ahakmpcare'a  Truediea ;   Coriolaniu,  Jnliui  Cieaar.  and  Antony  and  Cleo- 
•tr>;  and  partly  to  Hamlet  and  Timon  of  Athena.     Pbotolithogiaphed  in  tha 

*  «  of  the  Edition  of  1695.     With  Preface,  Notea  ooniparing  the  Text  of  the 


patr>;  and  partly  to  Hamlet  and  Timon  of  Atbena.     Fbotolithogiaphei 

aiw  of  the  Edition  of  1695.     With  Preface,  Notea  ooniparing  the  Tex.  .. 

EditioDi  of  167e,  1596,  1603,  and  1912  ;  and  Beferenoo  Notea  to  the  Text  of  tlie 


Tngediei  of  Shakeapeare.  Edited  by  Profeaaor  F.  A.  Leo,  Ph.D.,  Vioe-Pr»i- 
dent  of  the  New  Shakeapcare  Society  ;  Member  of  the  Director;  of  the  Oermau 
Shakeapeare  Society  ;  and  Lecturer  at  we  Academy  of  Modem  Fbilology  at  Berliii. 
Folio,  pp.  22,  130  of  facnmilea,  half-monioco.  Library  Edition  (limited  to  260 
Gopiei),  £1,  11*.  6d. ;  Amateur  Edition  (60  copiei  on  a  auperioi  large  hand-maila 
paperl,  £3,  3e. 

LBBMOKTOFF,  —  Tax  DmoH.  By  Michael  Lermontoff.  Trasalated  from  the 
Rmaisn  by  A.  Condie  Stephen.  With  an  iUoatratioii.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  86,  cloth. 
1876.    6a. 

LBSBntO.— LnTKBS  oh  BtBLlOLaTBT.  By  Ootihotd  ^hraim  Leuing.  TranalaUd 
from  the  Gennan  by  the  lata  H.H.BeRuud,Pb.DI   8vo,  pp.  184, cloth.  1862.  6e. 

USSIKG.— Hia  LiFi  *nu  WBiritioa.    By  Jame*  Simn,  H.A.    Seconil  Edition.    2 

*ola.    Poet  8to,  pp.  uii.,  328  ;  and  xtL,  358,  cloth,  with  Portrait!.    1879.    21i. 
LBTmtS  OH  TBB  Wab  betwkkh  Oeiihant  akd  Framck    By  Mommien,  StrauM, 

Max  MQUer,  and  Carlyla.  SMond  Edition.  Crown  8Ta,  pp.  120,  cloth.  1871.  3b.  6(1. 
LEWES.— Problems  or  Life  AND  Mind.    By  George  Henry  Lewea.    Fint  Series: 

The  FoQDdatioM  of  a  Creed.     Vol.  L,  Demy  8>d.    Tbird  edition,  pp.  488,  cloth. 

12a— VoL  IL,  Demy  8.0,  pp.  662,  ilotb.     1875.    16». 
LBWE8.— FboblucsofLivband  Mikd.    By  George  Henry  Lowea.    Second  Seriea. 

ToiFBTaiCal.  Basih  or  lltilD.     Sto,  with   Ulaatrationa,  pp.  S08,  doth.     1x77. 

Ifii.     ConteDbs.— The  Nature  of  Life]  The  Nervooa  Uecbiuiiam ;  Animal  Autv- 

matiam ;  The  Rsaex  Theory. 
LEWS8.— ProblkkB  of  Life  and  Mihd,     By  George  Henry  Lewea.    Third  Serial. 

Problem  the  Fint— The  Study  of  Paychology ;  Ita  Object,  Scope,  and  Method.       , 

Demy  Svo,  pp.  200,  cloth.    1879.    7a.  fid.  iOQIc 
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LBWES,— Pbobleub  nr  Lick  and  Mind.  Bj  George  Henry  L«wet.  Third  Series 
I'roblem  the  Second— Mind  u  a  Function  of  the  Otguu'm.  Problem  the  Third— 
Tlie  Sphere  of  Seiua  nnd  Logic  at  Feeling.  Problem  the  Fourth— The  Sphere  of 
Iiilclluct  and  Logic  of  Signs.     Demy  Sco,  pp.  Z.-COO,  cloth.     1879.     ISi. 

LIBBAEUNB,  TKARSACnONH  and  pROnBEDniGB  OT  TSB  CONKIBKKCl  OF,  beld  io 
lAodon.  October  1877.  Edited  I^  Bdwud  B.  Kiclmboo  mod  Uemy  B.  Tedder. 
[mperisl  8vo,  pp.  276,  clotb.    187S.    £1,  Sg. 

UBBAKT  ABSOCUTIOH  OF  TBS  VHITED  KIHOBOM,  Tranuictioat  and  Proceed- 
ing! of  the  Fint  Annuiil  Meeting  of  the,  held  >l  Oxford,  October  1,  2,  i,  1878. 
Edited  by  the  .'^cietuHeB.  Henry  R.  Tedder.  Uhruiu  at  the  Athensum  Clnb, 
nnd  Emeit  C.  Thomu,  Ixta  Librarian  of  the  Oiford  UuioD  Society.  Imperial  Sto, 
pp.  viii.-192,  cloth.    1879.    £1,  8fc 

LIBKAEr  ASBOCUTIOH,  Traninctiont  snd  Proceedinga  oF  the  Second  Annnal 
Meetinc  of  the  United  Kingdom,  held  at  Uuicbeiter,  September  23,  24.  nnd 
25,1879.  Editedbytlie8euet>rie*,H.n.  Tedder,  IJbnrianot  AthencumClub, 
uiid  E.  C.  Thoniaa,  late  Librsrian  of  Oxford  Union  Sodetjii  Imperial  Sto,  pp.  z. 
ni>d  1H4,  cloth.    18S0.    £1,  li. 

UTTLE  FRENCH  HEADER  (The).  EitrMted  from  "  The  Hodern  FieDcb  Beadar." 
Scoood  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  112,  cluth.     1872.     2i. 

LLOTO  AND  Newton.— Pbdhru'b  Bepberi:ntative  Hah.  By  P.  Uqyd  of  the 
Uiiivenitiei  of  HoUe  and  Athene,  and  W.  Newton,  F.R.G.S.  Crown  S>o,  pp. 
048,  eloth.   1875.    Ida.  6d. 


LOVETT.— The  Lm  and  STBCOOLsa  or  Wiluah  Lotett,  in  hia  ponnit  of  Bread, 

Knowledge,  and  Freedom  ;  with  lome  abort  aocount  of  the  different  AaaociHtiona 

he  belunged  to,  and  of  the  Opiniooi  he  entertained,     8>a,  pp.  n.  and  474,  doth. 

1876.     6a. 
LOWELIi  — Tas-BmLOW  Pxpem.    By  Jun«  RtiueH  Bowell.    Edited  byThonwa 

Hngbei.  Q.C.     A  Reprint  of  the-  Anthoriied  Edition  ot  1869,  together  with  tha 

Second  Series  of  1864.    Pint  and  Second  Serietin  1  vol.    Feap.,  pp.  Ixviu.-140 

And  IiiT.-190,  cloth.     ISaO.     2l  Od. 
LDCAB.— The  Cbildben'b  Pentateuch  :  With  the  Rephterahi  or  Portiooa  froin 

the  Propheta.     Arranged  for  Jewiah  Children.     By  Mrt.  Heaij  Lucaa.    Crown 

8>o,  pp.  yiii.  and  57D,  oloth.     1S7S.     Si. 
LU  DEW  Id. —The  LiTEHATitHX  OT  AuBRiOAH  Abobigthal  LANQnAOBS.    By  Hermana 

E.  Lodewig.    With  Additiona  and  Cerreotion*  br  Profeoor  Wm.  w.  Turner. 

Edited  by  Nicolaa  Triibner.     Sto,  pp.  hit.  and  2^  cloth.    1S58.    10a.  6d. 


1  and  344,  cloth.    1877.     7*.  6d. 


lUOOOEKAO.— TBECoHViBAATtoN  OP  A  Soul  WITH  God  ;  ATheodicy.    ByHeniy 

HacOormao,  H.D.    IGmo,  pp.  it!  end  144,  etoth.    1B77.    3s.  Sd. 
HACKA7. — Gaelic  BmiOLoeT  of  the  EnolibH'  Lanqdaok.    By  Charles  MaelcaT. 

LL.D.    Royal  Sto,  pp.  ixiiL  and  604,  cbtb.    1S78.    42s. 
■lASSLDKQ.— Tbb  CAUSBa  ani>  Opbratite  Tbiatvent  or  DrprrrBEN's  Fixoks 

CoiTBACrnON.     By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Madelung.  Lecturer  of  Surgery  at  the  Umier. 

sity,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  at  the  UniTanitj  Hospital,  Bonn.     8td,  pp.  24,  sewed. 

ISIG.     Is. 
■UHAPABmBBAHASUTTA.— See  under  ChilBEBs. 

■UHA-VmA-CHAATTA ;  or.  The  Adventurea  of  the  Great  Hero  Rama.     An  Indian 
'  Drama  in  Seven  Acts.     Translated  into  English  Prose  from  the"  SaDikrit  xi 

BhaTBbhOti.    ByJohnPickford,  M.A.    Crown  8to,  cloth.    6i..XiOr>gR 


Published  by  Truhner  &  Co. 


HAITDLET,— WoHAN  Outside  CHBiaTKNDOU.  Au  Bipoiition  of  the  Influenca 
exerted  b;  Cbcistiiiiutj  on  tbe  Socid  Poiition  and  Uinpintu  of  U'omen.  B/ 
J.  G.  Msadley.     CrovD  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  160,  cloth.     ISm.     bt. 

MAHIPULUS  ToOABCLOBtnc.    A  Rhjining  Diotianarr  of  the  Eugliah  I^nriiage.    Br 
Feter  LeTiu  (19T0).     Edited,  nith  ao  AlphabeUsal  iDdex,  bj  Henry  B.  WbeatUy 
8ia,  pp.  xtL  and  3T0,  olotb.    1867.    14a. 
KAIKEnvitSB.— A  RvTBoarBOT  of  tbb  Adtdhn  HANOiDVBEs,  1871.    With  5  Flans. 

By  a  BaslDH.    Sto,  pp.  liL  uid  133,  oloth.    1872.    St. 
KAKiKri'K.BEI', — THE    HoNSMBHTs    or    Uppkr    Eotft;    a    tranilation    of    the 
"  Itinenure  de  )a   Haute   Bgrpte"   of    Auciute    Hariette-Bey.     Tmnilated  by 
Alpboaae  Uariette.     Cron  ^o,  pp.  xtL  and  S62,  clMh.     I87T.     7i.  6d. 
MARITHAM.— QmCHCA    ObaHMaB    AITD    DictionaRI.      CoDtributiani  towardi   a 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Quichua,  the  I«iigu«ge  of  the  Ynfhs  of  Peru.      Col- 
lected by  ClementilL  Uarkhun,  F.S.A.     Crown  8io,  pp.  223,  cloth.     £1,  lU.  BJ. 
USTA :  A  Bnmi  in  the  Qoichga.  lAngua«>e.     Text,  Tranilation, 
tnxlaction.     By  Clementa  B.  Harkham,  C.B.     Cruvu  8vd,  pp.  128,  clutli. 
7«.6d. 
MtRITHiM.— A  HkmoIK  or  THE  LadT  Ada  db  Osorto,  Counteaa  of  Cfaincon,  and 
""O-Qnean  of  Peni.  a.I>.  1629-39.     With  a  Plea  for  tbe  correct  apelliDg  oE  tb« 
Dcbona  Genaa.     By  Clomenti  R.  Markbain,  C.  B.,  Member  of  the  imperJAl  Ac*- 
uwuT  Natune  Curioioniim,  with  tbe  CocDomen  of  ChlneboB.  Small  4to,  pp.  xiL  -VHfK 
With   2  ColoDred  Platea,  Uap,   and  Illuitratioui.      Haodumely    bonnd.    1874. 


Vice-Quean  of  Peni.  a.I>.  1629-39.     With  a  Plea  for  tbe  correct  apelliDg  oE  tbe 
"■  ■     '         "  ■"    ™  mentaR.Markhani,C.B.,MBmberof  theSmpei'  "  ■ 

with  tbe  Cotmomen  of  ChlneboB.  Smi" 
andllluat      "  "      " 

mWltHAM.— A  MSUOIB  ON'  THB  iHDtAN  SUBVETS.  By  Clement*  R.  Markham, 
C.B.,F.B.a,&o.,  ka.  Pnllialied  by  Order  of  H.  M.  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
in  ConnoiL  IllDatmted  with  Mapa.  Second  KditioD.  Imperial  Sto,  pp.  xxx. 
and  48t,  boardi.     1878.     10a.  6d. 


ning.     By( 
and  302,.  cl 


Houvelle  Edition.     I2mo,  pp.  xii. 

HABTIN  Aim  Tbdbheb.— Tbb  Cdbbent  Gold  akdSilvbr  Coins  of  ill  CouHTRim, 

their  Weight  and  ^neneu,  and  their  Intrinaio  Value  in  Bnf-liah  Honey,  with 
Fnciimilei  of  the  Cbina.  By  Leopold  C.  Martin,  of  Her  Majeaty'a  Stationery 
OtSce,  and  Cbarlei  TrUbner.  In  I  vol  meilium  8vn,  141  Platea,  printed  In  Gold 
and  Silver,  and  repreaenting  abomt  lOOO  Coina.  with  160  pagea  of  Text,  hand- 
•omely  boDDd  im  amboaied  cloth,  richly  gilt,  with  Emblematical  Deaigna  on  tba 
Cover,  and  gilt  edgei.     1863.     £2,  2& 

HASTmUU.— EasATB,  Philosophical  aud  Theolooioal.    By  Jnmea  Hartinean. 
2  volt,  crown  Svo,  pp.  iv.  and  414—1.  and  430,  clotb.     1ST6.     LI,  49. 


I  Ibh  Ezra's  ComcENTAiiT  on  the  Canticles  aptbr  the 
Hditodtrum  the  MSS.,  with  atrHnalation,  bv  H.  J.  Uathewn, 
a  A,  Exeter  Collage,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  x.,  34,  and  24,  limn  cloth.  1874. 
2a.  6d. 

KATBB On  the  Abt  of  Pottebt:  with  a  Hiitory  ofita  Riae  and  Pnurett  in 

LiverpooL    By  Joaeph  Mayer,  F.S.A,  F.R.S.N.A.,  ka.     8va,  pp.  100,  boardi.  i 

187a "Sa.       '  "         '  .'  '»'*"     jrGtlOglC 
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HATERS.— Trbahes  BnwBEN  thb  Ehplhe  o»  Cbimi  and  FoBdOH  POWtBfl, 
toCTthar  with  RegoUtioni  for  tbs  cou.luol  of  Foraign  T^ad^  lio.  Editsd  by  W. 
F.  Mareo,  C  hineie  Sairetary  to  H-B.M.'i  LegaUon  at  PekiDg.  8vo,  pp.  2«, 
aloth.  1S77.  2Gi. 
MA7SSS.— Tqb  CuinesR  Ootbbnment  :  a  Manual  of  Cliineie  Titles,  catCf[oricallj 
nmnged  and  eiplained,  vith  ui  Appendix.  By  Wm.  Fred.  Hafen,  Okunese 
»ecrelU7  to  H.B.JL'e  Legation  at  Pelung,  &a.,«i>.  Jtuyal  Svo,  pp.  TiiL  and  IGU, 
cloth.  1878.  30s. 
M'CRIHDLE.— AsoiKMT  iHDiii,  as  Dbscribbd  bt  MKaASTHmiKa  Aim  Ahriax; 
beiDg  a  tnailBlioa  of  the  fr^mentg  of  the  Indilu  of  Megaitheaet  collected  by 
Dr  Sohwanbeoli,  and  of  the  Br*t  part  of  the  Indllia  of  Arriao.  By  J.  W. 
M'Crindle,  M.A.,  Prinoitwl  ot  the  QoTeriiiaeiit  College,  Patna,  he.  With 
lutroduction,  Note!,  and  Hap  of  Ancient  India.  Fo9t  Sto,  pp.  iL  anil  224, 
cloth.     1877.     78. 6d. 

M'CBIHDLS.—Tjis  Oohhebcb  Ain>  Navioation  of  thb  Ebtthbkan  Sea.    Bein^ 

a  TranalaWon  of  the  Poriplua  Marii  Erjthnai,  by  an  Aoionynioiii  Writer,  and  of 
Arrian'a  Acoonnt  of  the  Voyage  of  Nearkhoi,  from  the  Month  of  the  Indiu  to  the 
Hwd  of  the  Penian  Qnlf.  With  laCrodaction,  Comioentary,  Notei,  and  Index. 
By  J.  W.  M'Criadle,  M.A.,  Bdinburgb,  to.  Poit  8to,  pp.  ir.  and  238,  cloth. 
187».  7e.  6d. 
KSOHANIO  (The  Tounq).  A  Book  tat  Boyi,  containing  Directions  for  the  use  of 
all  kindi  of  TooU,  and  for  the  coastroctiun  of  Steam  Engine*  and  Mechanical 
Hodflla,  including  the  Art  of  Turning  in  Wood  and  HetaL  Fifth  Bdition. 
Imperial  16mo,  pp.  ir,  and  346,  and  70  Bagrarings,  cloth.     1878.     6s. 

HEOHAHIO'B  WobhSROP  (Avateur).      a  Treatiae   containing  Plain  ni 

" '     "     '--'-'-■ 'Wood  andMetali,  including  Caitin 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Lathe  aui 

aodl48.     lUuitntad,  cloth.     lS8a     6s. 

IIBDlTATI(nr&  OH  Dbatbahd  Eterhitt.   IVausIatedfrom  the  German  by  Fradarica 
Bowin.    PubUahed  b;  Her  Majesty's  graciona  pecmiuion.    8vo,  pp.  386,  cloth. 
1SG2.'   10s.  6d. 
Ditto.    Smaller  Edition,  crown  Sro,  printed  on  toned  paper,  pp.  3S2, 'doth. 
1863.    6a. 

HEDITATnmB  ON  Lirs  ahd  m  Beliqious  DuTira.  Traulated  from  the  Gemun 
by  Frederica  Rowan.  Dedicated  to  U.K.H.  Prinoesi  Louis  of  Hen;.  PubUshetl 
by  Her  Haiesty'a  gracious  permiiiion.  Being  the  CompBoion  Volume  to  "  Medi- 
tations on  Death  and  Eternity."    Sto,  pp.  vL  and  370,  cloth.     1863.     10s.  6d: 

Ditto.  Smaller  Eididon,  crown  Sro,  printed  on  toned  paper,  pp.  338.  1S63. 
Oi. 
MBDUOO^.— A  Makual  op  the  Geoiaot  of  Isdia,  chiefly  compiled  from  the 
olMBtTationsof  the  Geological  Survey.  By  H.  B.  Hadlioott,  H.A,,  Superintendent, 
Geolodcal  Surfer  of  India,  and  W.  T.  Blanford.  A.B.S.H.,  F.R.S.,  Deputy  Sapv 
inUndent.  Publiahed  by  order  of  the  QoTernment  of  India.  2  toI*.  8to,  pp. 
XTiiL-liix.-816.  with  21  Plates  and  large  coloured  Map  moonted  in  case,  uniform, 
cWth.    18f9.    16s. 

DUTA  (The).      (Cloud-HeiMnger).     B*  EUid&aa.      Tnnilated  from   tha 
■   -   -  ''--'-^-'-  e  by  the  UtcH.H.  Wilson,  M.A., ~      "       ' 

New  Edition.    4to,  pp.  li.  and  It 


Sanakiit  into  EngUah  Vcne  by  the  Utc  U.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.E.S.   The  Vocabu- 
lary by  Francis  Johnson.     ■"       "  "  ■  ■  ■  ■ -     ~ . 


1866. 

HKKKUyTH.— Arc  A,  A  Refebtoirb  or  Obioinai.  Poeks,  Sacred  and  Secolar.  By 
K.  Meredyth,  M.A-,  Canon  ot  Limerick  CsthedraL  Crown  8to,  pp.  124,  ololfa. 
1876.    5b. 

■ETCALFB.— Tbr  Enolihhman  aKD  the  acAMDtHATIAli,  By  Frederick  Met- 
calfe, M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  Collage,  Oxford;  Tranalatot  ot  "OaUna"  and 
"Chariolesi  and  Author  of  "The  Oiouian  in  Iceland."  Poit  flio,  pp.  US, 
cloth.    ISBO.     IBh 


izecDy  Google 


PiMiahed  by  T-nSmer  &  Co.  33: 

MIOEEL.— Ltt  EoossjUS  kh  FaiKCtt,  L«s  FfUHOAW  em  toaatt.  P»r  FrsmniquB 
Micbel,  Corrsipandaiit  de  riiutitui  da  Pnnce,  ko.  In  2  voLa,  8ro,  pp.  vii.,  M7, 
uid  551,  riob  blue  cloth,  wild  emblem utiul  deaiEoi.  With  npvarda  of  100  Cokta 
of  Armi,  wid  otber  IlliutrBtiona.  Fries,  £1,  I'^.'-Alu  a  LBrse-Paper  UditioD 
(limitfld  to  100  Copisa),  prioted  on  Thick  Paper.  2  vols.  4to,  half  moroooo,  with  3' 
uiditioiu]  St««l  Engnivuigi.    1S«2.    £3,  3*. 

mU>.— AuoDsn  Coim  ahd  Poarrinsiii  By  the  lats-  John  Stoart  Hill,  ALR 
Seoond  Edition,  isTiied.    Svo,  pp.  200,  cloth.    1S66.    6s. 

■ILLBOirflB.— Mandil  of  Itauah  Oohversation.  For  the  C»b  of  achoolt  By 
John  MUIbouse.    lima,  pp.  126,  doth.    1S6&    2*. 

WLLHOireB.— KBW  ENQUBH  UD  iTALtAR   PlIONOUKaiHa.  AND  EZFLAHATDBT  DrO- 

rtOMAKt.    By  Jobn  Hillhouse.  Vol.  I.  Eagluh-ltnlian.   Vol.  II.  Ib>liui-Eiigli>h. 

Fourth  Edition.    2  toIi.  •qumre  Sto,  pp.  654  uid  740^  cloth.    1867-    12i. 
HUME.— Notes  ok  Cbtstalloobafht  and  Cbtstallo-phvmicb,   Being  the  Sab- 

■tuioa  of  Lecturei  delivered-  »t  Yedo  during  the  ye«r»  1876-1877.      Bj  John 

Milne.  P.Q.3.    8to,  pp.  viii.  and  70.  cloth.    1879.    3». 
KlttOOHOHBRn.— Pahlavi,  OdjIii&tt,  and  E-iqltbb  Diotiohibt.    Bj  Juoaihji 

DutuT  HiDOchoherii.     Vol.  L,  with  Photograph  of  Author.     Sto,  pp.  cUiii.  ukd 

168,  eloth.    1877.    14e. 
MiraA.— Bdddba  Gata  ;    The  Hermitaga    of    S&kya    HddL      By  Bkj^ndnJala- 

Hitn^  LL.D.,  C.I.B.,  iMt    In- 1  vol.  4to,  pp.  in.-2S8,  with  SI  Platei,  alotb. 

1879.    £3. 
MOOATIA.— UoBAi:  Biblical  QLKANtNaa  ahd  Pbaotioal  Teaobinos,  lUnitruted 

by  Biognphioal  Sketebeii  Drown  from-  the  Saored  Volame.    By  J.  L.  Uooatl*. 

Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  416,  dotb.     1872.     7a. 


sloth.     1879.     : 
SkNIOB  OODBSB,    Third  EditioD.    CtownSro,  ppixiv.  «]d418,  ololh.    ISSO;   4i.. 

MODBEN  PKHNOH  EEU)&B.-A  Ouwiaht  of  Idiomi,  OalUdama,  and  other  Diffi- 
oaltiet  contained  in  the  Senior  Oonraa  of  the  Modem  Frenoh  Reader ;  with  Short 
Notices  oF  the  moat  important  French  Writen  uid  Hiitorical  or  Literarv  Gbarao- 
teri,  and  hinta  m  to  the  worka  to  be  read  or  atodied.  By  Charlea  Oasaal,  LL.D., 
As.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  104;  sloth.     18S1.     Sa.  6d. 

MODBBM  FKBHOB  t»HT>Blt.  — Seihob  CocsaE  asd  Olobbaht  combined,    6a. 

HOBiELSr.— Travilb  in  CeMTBaL  Amebioa,  including  Aoaoonta  of  lonie  Regioni 
nneiplonid  aince  the  Cooqueat.  From  the  French  of  A.  Horelet.  by  Mra  H.  F. 
Squler.  Edited  by  E.  G.  Sqaier.  Sro,  pp.  430,  clothj  1821.  8a.  6d. 
.  HOBFIT,— A  Pracroal  Tbbatibe  on  the  MANDrAomu  or  Soaps.  By  Cempbell 
Uorfit,  H.D.,  F.C.B.,  (omiarly  Ptofeuor  of  Applied  Chemiitry  in  the  UDiveraity 
of  HaiyUnd.  With  Illaatrationh  Demy  Svo,  pp.  xii.  and  270,  doth.  1871. 
£2.12a.  6d. 

MOKFIT.— A  Phactioal  TBeatise  os  PDbe  Fertilubb.'),  and  the  Chemical  Con- 
veraion  of  Rock  Guanoa,  MarlatoDea,  Copmlltea.  and'  the  Crude  Phosphatea  of 
Lime  and  Alumina  generally  into  lAnom  valuable  Producta.  By  Campbell  MorSt, 
M,D.,  F.C.S.,  formerly  Profea»oB  of  Applied  Chemiitry  in  the  ITniveraty  of  Mkiy- 
land.    With  28  Platea.    Svo,  pp.  ivii  and  M7,  cloth.    1873;    £4,  4*. 

—A  DeSORIMTTE  and  HiBTOHtCAL  AOCOCST  OP  IBE  GOCATEBT  DlSTBTCT. 

... PebsideiiOI  of  Madkab.     By  Henry  Morria,  formerly  of  the  Uadraa  Civil 

Service,  anthor  of  "A  Hiatory  of  India,  for  oae  in  Seboola,"  and  other  woHu.. 
With  a  Hap.    Svo,  pp.  lii  and  390,  dotb.    ISTS.    12*. 

■OSEiraHAL.— Ootbiches-  ikd  Obtbjch  Farhino.  By  Juliue  de  Mosentbal, 
Conanl -General  of  the  Sooth  African  Repablica  tor  France ;  late  Member  of  the 
Iieeiilative  Coundl  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &o.;  and  Jamea  Edmnad  Harting, 
F.L.3.,  F.Z.S.;  Memberof  the  Britiah  Ornithologiit'i  Union,  bo.  Second  Edition, 
With  8  toU-p^  illnairatioDa  and  20  voodouta.  Boyal  8vo,  pp..  iiiv.-24fi,  dotb. 
1879-    10a-  6d. 

MVnSi. — John   Lothbop   lIt>Ti.ET  :   a   Memoir.    By  Oliver  WendelT  Hofanai.  ■ 
Englijh  Copyright  Edition.    Csown  8io,  pp.  lu.  tmd  27S,  dotb.    1878.    fl^)OQlC 
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ItUBAmSD.  -Th*  Lint  or  Hohavhed.    Bwed  on  MuhuDmed  lbs  Iiluk.     By 

Abd  £1  Mulik  Ibn  Hiihun.  Edited  by  Dr  Ferdinuid  Wilitanfeld.  On«  voloiuc 
eontwning  the  Arabic  Tait.  8to,  pp.  1026,  lewed.  £1,  la.  Another  mlume.  <mn- 
taining  Introduction,  Nat«,  and  Indei  in  Oernun.  8vo,  pp.  lixii.  tuA  266,  lewcd. 
7s.  ed.  Bub  put  lold  ispustel;. 
mnft. — Extracts  from  the  Coban.  Id  the  Origiiul,  with  Bngltah  renilerinfE. 
Compiled  b;  Sir  William  Mnir,  K.C.S.L,  LL-D.,  Aothor  of  "The  Life  of 
Mahomet."  CrowD  8vo,  pp.  riU.-U,  doth.  1880.  3a.  Sd. 
Hunt.— Oris  IN  AL  Sanskrit  Texts,  od  the  Origin  and  Hijtory  at  the  People  of 
India,  their  Religion  and  Inititulioni.  CoUected,  Tranilited,  and  llln.trated  by 
John  Mair,  D.C.L.,  LIlD.,  Pb  D..  Ao.  Ac. 

VoL  I.  Uftbieol  and  Ijegendtrj  Aceounta  of  tbe  Origin  of  Caite,  with  ta  Inqniiy 
into  il<  eiiitenc*  in  the  Vedic  Agi>.     SMOod  Edition,  rewritten  and 
groatlj  enlarged.     8»o,  pp.  u.  aniTBaa,  doth,     1864     £1,  U. 
VoL  II.  The  Truni'Himslnyan  Origin  of  the  Hindni,  and  their  Affinity  vitb  the 
Western  Branches  of  tbe  Arrin  Rue.    Beoond  Edition,  rexiied,  with 
Adaitiom.     8vo.  pp.  iirii.  and  512,  eloth.     1871.     £1,  Is. 
Tal.  III.  The  Vedns  :  Opinions  of  their  Autbon,  und  of  later  Indian  Writen,  on 
their  Origin,  Inipinitian,  and  Anthority.    Second  Edition,  raneed  nnd 
enlarged.    8to,  pp.  ixiii.  and  31^  alotb.    186R.     16a. 
VoL  IV.  Compsi^n  of  tbe  Vedic  with  tbe  later  repnaentation  of  the  principal 
Indian  Deities.    Seeond  Edition,  revised,    Std,  pp.  ivi.  and  524,  cloth. 
1873.    £1.  1b. 
Vol.  V,  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Cosmogony,  Mytholoj™,  Religions 
Ideas,  Idfe  and  Unnnersof  the  Indians  in  (he  Vedic  Age.    8to,  pp.  itL 
and  492,  cloth.    1870.    £1,  li. 
MU IR.— MnRiCAL  Tbansutiohh  rROU  SAVBKRtT  Wbitebb.    With  an  Inlrodne- 
tion,  Prose  VeisioDs,  and  Parallel  Passages  from  ClastioU  Anthon.     By  J.  Hair, 
C.I.E.,D.C.L.,LL.D.,  Ph.D.     Post  8»o,  pp.  ilir.^G,  oloth.     1879.     14s. 
MUELLSB.— Tub  OBOANIO  COHBTTTnENTH  or  PlANTB  and  VmitABLB  SUBSTAHCia, 

and  their  Chemical  Anidfais.  By  Dr.  Q.  C.  Wittatein.  Antborised  Traoslstion 
from  tbe  German  Otiginal,  enlarged  with  nnmereus  Additiaiis,  by  Buon  FercL 
von  MoeUer,  U.H.Q.,  M.  b  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  xria  and  332, 
wrapper.     1880.     14b. 

HiFLLSR.— OcTLItiK  DicnoKAKT,  for  the  Use  of  Hiasionariu,  Exploren.  and 
Stndents  of  I^ngnage.  With  an  Introduetian  on  the  proper  Dae  of  the  Ordinary 
English  Alphabet  In  traosorilniig  Foreign  LoDgnage*.  Ih'  r.  Utii  H&ller,  H.  A.  The 
Vocabulary  compiled  by  John  Bellows.     l2mo,  pp.  368,  moroceo.    1867.    Tt.  6d. 

KlhiBR.— LscroBl  ON  BvDPHlR  NlHlLUH.  By  F.  Mai  MUller,  M.A.  Fcap. 
Sto.,  sewed.    1869,    la 

KttLLEK— Thi  SacBID  Htvnb  of  tBi  Bhahmisb,  as  preserred  to  us  in  the  oldeert 
collection  of  religions  poetry,  the  Hig-Veda-Sanbits.    Translated  and  eiplained.  by 
F.  UaxMSUer,  H.A.,  Fallow  of  All  Souls' College,  Piofeasor  of  ComparatiTcPbUo- 
logy  at  Oxford,  Foreign  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  kc.  ke.     VoL  I.  Hymna  * 
to  the  HamU  or  the  Storm-Oods.     Sto.  pp.  alii,  and  264,  eloth.     1869.    13l  6d. 

lnTLUR.~THKHTitirs0FTBlR[O'Vir>A.  in  the  SamhitaandPsdn Texts.  Reprinted 
frem  tbe  Editio  Prinoep*.  By  F.  Max  Mailer,  H.A.,  lu.  Seeond  EditloiL  with 
tbe  two  TeiU  on  Parallel  Fsgea.      In  two  vols.  Sto,  pp.  1704,  sewed.     £1. 12s. 

XtfLLST.— Oermax  Grhs  ih  an  ENBLtsH  SsTTiNa.  TrenslAted  by  Jane  Muller. 
Fcap.,  pp.  xiL  and  ISO,  cloth.     1S7T.     3b.  6d. 

R^aiNABDA ;  OB,  Thi  Jot  or  tbi  Shau  Would.  A  Bnddbist  Dnuna  in  Rre 
Acta.  Tratialatad  into  EngUab  Prose,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  from  the  Saiukrit 
of  Sri-Hanha-DeTa,  by  Palmer  Ruyd,  B,A.  With  an  Introduction  by  Frofesaor 
Cowell.     Crown  8ro,  pp.  itl  and  100,  cloth.     1872.     4b.  6d. 

RAFIEK.— FOLE  Lokb:  or,  Snpentitions  Beliefs  in  the  Weat  of  Scotland  within 
thii  Century.  With  an  Appendix,  showing  tbe  prDhable  relation  of  tbe  modem 
FestiTola  of  Cbristmna.  May  Day.  St.  John'a  Day,  and  Hallowe'en,  to  ancient  Sun 
and  Fire  Worship.  Bt  Jamoa  Napier,  F.R.S.H,  &o,  Crown  8*o,  pp.  rti  and 
190,  cloth.     1878.     4a.' 

HABADlTADHAKHA-B/lSTBA;  OB,  The  iNamnTEa  of  Narada.  Trutelated,  for 
tbe  ftrat  time,  from  the  nnpnbliiiheil  Baoakrit  originaL  By  Dr.  Julius  Jolly, 
Uniremity,  Wunburg.  With  a  Preface,  Notes,  chiefly  oritleal,  an  Index  of 
Quotations  from  Narida  in  the  prineipal  Indian  Digests,  and  ■  general  Indei, 
Crown  8»o,  pp.  XII..  and  141,  cloth,     1876.     10..  6d.  r'  I 
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HEVILL.— Haki>  Libt  or  HoLLtiec*  in  the  iHniAN  SIcbelk.  CAi^oTTi.     Bj 

OeofFre;  NeTitl,  C.M.Z.S.,  &c..  Fint  Auiitant  to  tbs  Superintendent  of  tba 

Indinn  Muieuni.     Part  t.     Outropoda.   Fulmanttk.  «Dd   Froiobiancbii-Neara- 

braucbi*.    8to,  pp.  iYi.-338,  olotb.    1878.    16i. 
MSWHAH.— LsoTDKEaOKPouTKiAlEooKOUT.    Bt  F.  W,  NewDiU].    PoftSrcLpp. 

vi,  mid  342.  cloth.    1841.    6a.  "^ 

MSWHAM.-ThbOdbsop  Hob*OE.    TraiuUted  intoUurhfmedMetrci,  vith  Intro- 

duotion  and  HotaL    By  F.  W.  Neimuui.    S«ooDd  Edition.    Fo«t  8to,  pp.  iii. 

•nd  247,  olotb.    1878.    4.. 
NEWHAH.— Tbeish,  DocTBiNALi^mPBACTiciL;  or,  DidsctM  RcllgiouatllteMDcei. 

B;  F.  W.  NeirmNi.     4to,  pp.  1S4,  cloth.     18S8.     4l  6d. 
HXWIUH.— HoUERio  Transution  inTbeort  si 

Aroold.    Bf  F.  W.  Newman.    Cran  8to,  pp.  104,  (tiff  covar& 
MEWKAN.— Hiawatha  :  Bandered  into  Lutin.    With  Abridgment.    Bj  F.   W. 

Newman.    ISmo,  pp.  tu.  and  110,  tawed.    1862.    2s.  Cd. 
MSWKAH.— A  HiBTOBT  or  thb  Hebbbit  Monabchi  [roni  tbs  Adminiatration  of 

SiimnBl  to  the  BabrlonUh  Captiyitv.   By  F.  W,  Nowman.   Third  Edition.   Crown 

8ra,  pp.  I.  and  354,  cloth.     1866.     8a.  Bd. 
H K W MAW. ~Ph ASES  or  Faith  ;  or,  Faiugea  from  the  Hiitory  of  my  Cnad.     Haw 

EdiUoo  :  with  Heplj  to  Profeiior  Henry  Bogers,  Author  of  the  ' '  Eolipae  of  Faith." 

Crown  8ro,  pp.  vlii.  and  212,  cloth.     1874.     3*,  6d. 
HSWHAK.— A  Haittiboe  or  Hodbrn  Ababio,  eoniistiDg  ot  ■  Practical  Grammar, 

with  numeroUB  Biamplei,   Dtaloguei,    and  Newtpapar  Eitracta,   in  Enropean 

Tjipe.     By  F.  W.  Newman.    Poat  Svo,  pp.  u.  and  \»i,  cloth.     1866.     Ga. 
MEW  MAM.— TBAMSLATiosa  OP  Ekqusu  Poetbt  hto  LATtK  Tebsb.    Deaigned  aa 

Part  of  a  New  Method  of  Inatmoting  in  I^tin.    By  F.  W.  Newman.    Cntwn  Svo, 

pp.  xir.  and  202,  cloth.    1868.    6a. 
MBWMAK.— Tbb  Sodl  :  Her  Sorrowa  and  her  Aiminttioni,     An  Eaaay  towarda  the 

Natural  Hiitory  of  the  Sou),  aa  the  True  Baaia  of  Theology.      By  F.  V.  Newman. 

Ninth  Edition.    Foit8«o,  pp.  li.  and  162,  olotb.    1874.    3a.  6J. 

I,  Academical  and  Hiitorical.     By  F. 
1869.    7i.  6d. 

MSWHAM.— Thb  Iliad. or  Hoheb,  faithfoUy  tianalated  into  Unrhymed  Engliah 
Metre,  by  F.  W.  Nowroan.     Royal  8to,  pp.  itI.  and  384,  aloth.     I8J1.     10a.  6d. 

KEWMAM.— A  DicnosAET  j)f  Modkbn  Arabic.    1.  AnBlo-Arahio  Diotionwy.    2. 

Anglo-Arabic  Vocabulary.     3    Arabo-Engliih  Dictionary,     By  F,  W.  Newman. 

In  2  Tola,  crown  8vo,  pp.  itL  and  376-464,  cloth.     1871.    £1,  li. 
MEWHAH.— Hebbbw  THEiaif.    By  F.  W.  Newman.    Boyal  Sro,  pp.  vjil  and  172. 

Stiff  wrappert.    1674.    4a.  ed. 
HEWMAH.— The  UobaL  InrLDEiiCE  or  IiAW.     A  Leotars  by  F.  W.  Newman,  May 

20,  1860.     Orown  Svo,  pp.  16,  lewad.     3d. 
MSWKAM.— Sin  AoaIHST  Ood.     An  Anniieraary  Diaconrte,  preached  at  Clerken- 

well  Unitarian  Free  Church,  St  Jobn'a  Square,  London,  on  Sunday  momins, 

Jane  6,   1878,    By  "Emoritoa,"  Prof,   F.   W.  Newman.    Crown  8»o.  pp.  11, 

aewed.    3d. 
RZWXAM.— Reliqioh  hot  Histobt.    By  F.  W.  Newman.    Foolaoap,  pp.  BS,  paper 

wrapper.    1877.    la, 

MXWKAM.  — HOEMINQ  PBATIBS  IH  TBI  HODSEHOLD  Ot  A  BiLIEVBR  IH  OOD.      By  F. 

W.  Newman.    Crown  8to,  pp.  80,  limp  cloth.    1878.    le.  6d. 
MBWIUM.  — Rboboaniutioii  or  Eholuh  iKBTironoHB.    A  Lecture  byEmeritni 

Froteaaor  F.  W.  Newman.    Delivered  in  the  Mancheater  AtheuBum,  October  IB, 

1876.    Crown  Svo,  pp.  2S,  aawed,    1880.    6d. 
MEW  SOUTH  WALES,  FuBUCATloMa  or  TBB  QovBBHUKllT  Or,     Liat  on  application. 
MEW  SOUTH  WALES,— Journal  and  Pboobbdinqb  of  thb  Rotil  Societt  or, 

Puhliihed  annually,     Friea  10a.  6d.     lilt  of  Contents  on  application. 
MEWTOS.— Thb  Opbbatioi'  or  the  Patekt  Lawb,  with  Snggeationa  for  thair  Battw 

AJminiitratlon.    By  A.  T,  Newton.    8vo,  pp.  31,  aewtd.    1861    ed.       C'lioglt' 


A  Catalogue  o/Imporlani  Works, 


NB WTOH. — Patiwt  Law  AND  pRAOncB:  ibowinft  the  nutde  of  obUiptng  uid 
appoBing  OranU,  DiieWmen,  OonOniutioDi,  tod  ExtaonoTii  of  PNtenti.  With  ■ 
dbBpt«roiiI'iitepC  Agents.      Br  A.  T.  Nowtoo.    Eolarged  Editioiu    Ctdwd  Sro, 


,  ciotb.     18:9. 
MEW  ZEALAND  HfSTITUTS  PUBUOATtORS ; - 
I.  Thansai^ionh  and  PBOCBEDiNQa  of  tha  New  Zealuiil  Imtitnta.    Demy  Sro, 

■tilched.    VolB.  L  to  XL,  186S  to  1ST9.    £1,  li.  eactL 
n.  Am  Index  to  tub  THASS*cTioNa  and  PRociKuisoa  of  the  NewZeiland  In- 
■titDte.     VoU.  L  U>  VllL     Edited  mid  Pabliihed  ander  tbe  Antborit;  of  the 
Board  of  Goiernon  of  tbe  Institute.     Bf  Jamei  Hector,  C.U.O,,  M.D.,  F.RS. 

pemy,  8to,  U  pp.,  ititcbed.    1877.    2>.  6d, 

HEW  ZSALAITD.— OEOLooinAL  Sdrvit.     Lilt  o(  PnUiutioni  oa  upplicntioo. 
N08LB.— South  Africa,  Paht  and  Fbehent.    A  Sbort  Hiitory  of  tbe  EaroMn 
Settlement)  iit  the  6apa.     By  John  Noble,  CUrk  of  the  Houh  of  AuembI*  oI 
Cape  Colony.    Crowu  Sto,  pp.  ut.  and  34S,  cloth.    1877.    7i.  6d. 
HOBLB.^The  Cabk  ahd  Souia  Anuc*.    By  John  Noble.    12nio,  pp.  itL  and  218, 

boardi,  nith  Uap.    3l  Gd. 
HOBLE.— Thi  CapB  and  rra  PeOpli.  and  other  Euayi  by  South  Africitn  Writer*. 
Edited  by  Profeuor  R.  Noble.      Crvm  Sro,  pp.    vilL   and  406,  cloth.     1869:. 

Ith.  ad. 
MOnUT.  -A  Frdtch  Codbsi  in  Tsh  LiBSOira.    By  Jole*  Noirit,  B.A.    Leuona  L- 

IV.     CrownSvo,  pp.  u».  »nJ-8t),  Bwed.     1870.     li.  6d. 
BOIBIT.— Fkrnch  Obahhatical  QussTtONa  tor  the  uaa  of  Qantlemen  preparing 
for  the  Anoy.  CiriL  Serrice,  Oxford  Exuninationi,  Jtc  &c    By  Julei  NoiriC 
Ctowd  8m,  pp.  62,  cloth.     I8T0.     la.     Inteilaaved,  Ii.  M. 

HDOENTS  Ihpbovkd  FaracB  Aim  Enqlibh  and  Esowsh  and  French  Pockct 

DicnoHABT.     Pu  Smith.     24mo,  pp.  4B9  and  320,  cloth.     1873.     3a. 

mrrC.— Two    THKAirSEa  ON  TKBBH  OONTAIintlO  FKEBLE  ADO-DoUBLK  LXTTKHa.       By 

K.  Jehuda  Hnyug  of  Fei.  Tianslated  into  Hebrew  from  the  ariginal  Arabic  1^ 
B.  Uoiea  Oikatilia  of  Cordova,  with  the  Treatiae  on  Punctuation  by  the  Mna 
author,,  tnodated  by  Aben  Ens.  Edited  from  Bodleian  USS.,  with  an  Koeliah 
ttanalation.  by  J.  W.  Nutt,  M.A.     Demy  8.o,  pp.  312,  aewed.     1870.     6a. 

BUTT.— A  Skktcb  or  SAHABitan  History,  Doaua,  and.  Litehatiiiic.  An  Intro- 
trodactiou  to  "Fragmeata  of  a  Samaritan  Targum."  By  J.  W.  Nutt,  M.A.,  &e., 
fto.    Demy  8vo,  pp.  180,  cloth.    1874.    6«. 

OSHLBK80BLACIHR.~AXKL.AND  Taldobo  :  a  Tnged/,  in.  FIts  Acti,  and  othar 
Riema.  Trnnilated.from  the  Daniab  of  Adam.  OehlsDaobligeF  by  Pierce  Bntler, 
M.A.,  lata  Hector  of  Uloombe,  Kent.  Edited  by  Frofeuuv  Palmer,  H.A.,  of  St. 
Jobn't  Coll.,  Camb.  With  a  Uemoir  of  tbe  Tranalatoi.  Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  liL  and 
164,  cloth.    1874.    U. 

OBHA  LIMDA  SQDK  (The),— Froma  Hanuoript  ot  the  13th  CentDi^,  with  tbe  par- 
mitaion  of  the  propiietOT,  C:  Orerde  linden  of  the  Holder.  The  Original  Frinan 
Text  ai  veri6ed  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Ottema,  acconipanled  bj.  >n  BogliBb  Venion  of  Dr. 
Ottema'a  Dutoh  TraniUtion.  By  W.  B.  Sandbaoh.  6vo,  pp.  ur.  and  2M,  doth. 
1876.    St. 

OaiBBFF.— BuAi SCB  u SiTOATiDK Bcsu.  Lettre*AiLQ.An«laiL  EarN.Oganff. 
12mo.  pp.  100,  lewed.    1862.    3a. 

OL^DTDORFF.— HSTODO  FARA  afbendeb  a  Lob,  eaeriUr  y  bablar  al  IngUe  aegiui 
el  aiatema  da  Ollendorff.    Por  Bamon.  Paleninela  y  Joan  de  la  CaDsfto.    8to,  pb. 
xlri.  and  460,  doth.    1873t    7(.  ed. 
Key  to  Ditto.    Crown  8td,  pp.  112;  oloth.    1873.    4a. 

OIXBHDOKFF.— HSTODO  faha  afhender  a  Leer,  eaoriUr  y.  hablar  el  Frmueea, 
■egnn  el  yerdadero  aiitemade  Ollendorff;  ordeoado  en  lecoionea  progreaiTaa,  ood- 
■iatiendode  ejcrcioim  oralea  y  eaciitoi ;  ecriquecido  de  la  prononciaoion  lisiiradK 
eitila  en  la  eonvenacion ;  y  de  on  Apindice  akrazando  laa  reglaa  da  la 


I,  Jaformacion  de  loa  verboi  reBolarei,  j  la  conjugacion  de  loi  irTeEularaa. 
'  ~    '  deLeuEoaa.    Crown."  '    '         —    " 

p.  80,  aoth.     18T3. 


PurTeodoroSiiDonn^PrDfeaKirdeLeuEaaa.    CrownSro,  pp.  342,  cloth.   1873.  6«^ 


ORIEHTAl  SBRIB8.— Sea  under  TkUbneb's  Obiemtal  Sbrieb. 

OBIEHTAL  Text  Socinr'B  PusuoAnoHS.    A  liit  may  be  had  on  application. 

OBIEItTAI.  COKOKEBS.-Bbfobt  OP  TBB  Prooeedinqs  op  the  Secoitd  Imtbbka- 
TiOHAL  Conubkrs  of  ORiBNTAtisTa  UBLD  tN  LoHiKW,  IS74.      Roy^  Sto,  J 
*iii.  and  68;  aewod.    18J4.    St.  '^■'" 
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0BIEHTALI8T8.— TRANSACTTIOHS  OF  THR  SKCOHS  SBHSIOM  or  THR  INTERSATIOHAL 

CoNOHiss  OF  OuBttTALlBTS.     Held  iQ  Lundoik  ID  September  1874.    Edited  \tj 
Robert  K.  Donglu,  Hon.  Soo.     Sva,  pp.  viU.  and  456,  olotb.     1876,     21>. 

OTTB, — How  Tu  Learn  Danish  (Dmno-1 

Ddiiish  bmed  on  the  OUendorffien  ejite ___.„___.., , 

•elf-initniotian.    Br  K  C.  Ott«.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  xi.  uidSdS,  cloth.   1879.   7e.  6d. 
Ke7  to  above.    Crown  Svo,  pp.  S4,  cloth.    3«. 

OTBSBBOK. — Cathouo  Obthodott  akd  ANei>i-CATBOUCisit.  A  Word  aboot  the 
In teroomni union  between  theEiigli*h  and  Orthodox  Churohei.  B;  J.  J.  0*«rbeck, 
D.D.    8™,  pp.  via  end  200,  cloth.    1866.    fi.. 

OTEBBEOS.— Bonn  Cobfbkencc    By  J.  J-  Overbeck,  D.D.    C»owii  8»o,  pp.  48, 

■eired.     167&     iL 
OWBK.— ROBRBT  Owen,  the  FonDder  oF  Smialima  in  England.    By  Artbmr  John 
Booth,  H.^    Cniwn  8vo.  pp.  Tiii.  ud  220  olotb.    1869.    St. 

OWKM.— FOOWALW    ON    THR    BODHUAHT    OF    AHOTHEB   WoKLD.      With   N«lT»tiTO 

lUutratioiii,     Bj'  R.  D.  Owen.     An  onlBrged  Engliih  Copyright  EdiUon.     Fo>t 

8vo,  pp.  II.  uid  392,  cloth.    1876.    7i.  6iL 
OWZH.— The  DebatabI:!  Lahd  betwezh  this  Wobld  kvn  mi  Nbit.     With 

Ulustntive  Namtioni.      By  Robert  Ddle  Owen.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo, 

pp.  466,  cloth.    1874.    7i.  6d.  ^ 

OWEN.— ThrudinomtWat;  Twontr-SoTon  Tears  of  Autobiography,     By  R.  D. 

Owen.    Crown  Sto,  pp.  344,  cloth.    1874.    7i,  Sd. 
OYBTBB  (The):  Whbbe,  How,  ahdWhih  to  Find,  Breed, -Cook,  and  Eat  It. 

Second  Edition,  with  a  New  Chapter,  "The  Oyitei-Smker  in  LoDdon."    ISmo, 

pp.  Tiii,  uid  106,  houili.    1863.    la. 
PAUIBB,— A  Concise  DlOTioNABT  w  THE  Pebbian  Lanouao*.    By  E.  H.  Palmer, 

M.A.,  of  the  Middle  Teniple,  Biirri>ter-B.t-Iji«.  Lard  AlmODer'i  Reader,  and  Pro- 

fearar  of  Arabic,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John'i  College  in  the  Univenity  of  Cambridge. 

Square  royal  32nio,  pp,  72H.  cloth.    1876,     10«.  6d. 
PALMBB. — Ijateb  eboh  a  WoBd  Hunieb'b  ,Noti  Book.     Baiog  aame  Contnba- 

tioni  to  Bngliah  Etymology.     By  the  Rer.  A.  Smytha  Palmar,  RA.,  lomotime 

SohokrinOieDnivenity  of  Dublin.,  Crown  8to,  pp.  111-336,  cl,    1876.   7».  6d. 
PALMER.— THlSoHfl  OF  tbbBbeii.  AND  othehFibcb.    ^K  H.  Palniar,  U,A., 

Cambridge.    Crown  8to,  pp.  203,  cloth.    1876.    6*. 
PALHEB.— The  Patbiakch  and  the  Tsae.    Tnnalated  from  the  Bnu  b?  VBliam 

Palmer,  H.A. 
VoL  I.  The  Replies  of  the  Hdhbls  Nicon.     Demy  Sto,  pp.  iL  and  674, 
cloth.     1871.     12l 
VoL  II.  Tebtiuohiks  CDBOUifixa  the  Fatbiabob  NtcoH,  TBE  I^ar,  and  tub 
BOTABS.    Demy  Sto,  pp,  Ixinii.  and  5S4,  oloth.    1873.    12a. 

Vol.  nL   BlBTOBTOFTHECoNDEUIA'nOHOFTHBFATBIABOH  NiCON.     DemjSTO, 

pp,  livi,  and  hS»,  cloth.    1873.    I2a. 
Voli.  IV.,  v.,  and  VI.  Sbbtices  or  thb  PATsrABOH  Nkok  to  the  Chdbch  and 
State  of  ais  Countbt,  Ito     Pp.  IixTiii.  and  1  to  660;  xir. -661-1029, 
and  1  to  254  ;  iiTi.-1029-1696,  and  1-72,  clotb.    1876.    36a. 
PAKKEB— Theodore  Parkeh'b  Celebrated  Discoubse  on  Hatters  PERTAiNiNa 
n>  Bbuqioh.    People'!  Edition.    Crown  Sto,  pp.  3SL    1872.    Stitched,  Is.  6d. ; 
oloth,  2a. 
FASKBB.— TUBODOBB  Pabbbk.    a  Biography.    By  O.  B.  Frothingham.    Crown 

Sto,  pp.  Tiii  and  GS8,  cloth,  with  Portrait.    1S76.    12a. 
PARKER. —The  Collected  Wobeb  or  Theodore  Pabeeb,  Uiniiter  of  the  Twenty- 
nghth  CangTBKational  Society  at  Boaton,    n,S.      ContaiDina    hii    TheologicaL 
Polemical,  and    Critical  Writinga ;    Sermona,    Speeches,    and    Addreaaea ;    and 
Literary  MiiceUaDiea.    In  14  Tola.  Sto,  cloth.    6i.  each. 

VoL  I.  Diacouraoa  on  Hatters  pertuning  to  Religion ;  with  Preface  by  the 
Editor,   and  a  Portrait  of  Parker  from  a  medallion  hj  SaidioL 
Pp.380. 
Vol,  II.  Ten  Sermonaand  Piayer*    Pp.  360. 
Vol.  Ill,  Discoonea  of  Theology.    Pp.  318. 
Vol,  IV.  Diaconrae*  on  PoMtiofc    Pp.  312. 
VoL  V.  DiKounea  of  81a»ery.    t    Pp.  336.  Digmzec  oy  CtOOQ  Ic 
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PABKSB.— Cond'niMd  .-— 

Vol.  VI,  DiiconrMB  of  SliTery.    II.    Pp.  323. 
Vol.  VIL  DiHounw  of  Sociftl  Sci»Dce.     Pp.  296. 
TdL  VtlL  HiMellKoeoiu  Duoounei.     Pp.  230. 
Vol.  IX.  Critiwl  WrilinBi.     I.     Pp.  292. 
VoL  X.  CriUcal  Writinit    II.    Pp.  308. 
Vot  XI.  SermoHi  of  Theum,  Atbeum,  iDd  Fopolar  TbeoIogT.     Pp.  257. 
VoL  Xri.  ADtobiagTopliical  and  Mucellaneoiu  Piecu     Pp.  7m. 
VoL  XIII.  Hiitoria  Americuu.    Pp.  236. 

Vol.  XIV.  Leuani  from  tha  World  of  Matter  uid  th*  World  ot  Uu. 
352. 


FATBKSON,— Treatisi  ON  HlLTtAKT  Dhawiho.  With  a  CoarM  of  PrograwTo 
Plata.  By  Captain  W.  Pattraon,  PrufeMor  ot  Militaiy  Drawing  at  tbe  Royal 
Military  Coll«g«,  Sandbunt.     Ublong  4ta,  pp.  lii.  and  31,  cloth.     1862.     £1,  U. 

PATEBBOir.— ThsObombteb  roB  Hill  Miasdhinq,  combining  Soal<i  of  Diitancea, 
Protractor,  Clinometer,  Scale  of  Horirontal  Equiialenti,  Scale  of  Shads,  and 
Table  of  GradienU.     By  Captain  William  Patenon.     On  cardboard,     la. 

FATBBSOH.— Ckittul  America.  Bj  W.  Pateraon,  ths  Hercbant  Statemun. 
From  a  H3.  in  ths  Brituh  Mnneutn.  1701.  With  a  Map.  Sditsd  bf  S.  Banoia- 
ter,  H.A.     Sto,  pp.  70,  iswed.     1857.     2i.  6d. 

PATOIT.— A  HiSTOBt  OP  THE  EoTPnAN  Ekvulutioh,  fcoDi  th»  Period  ot  the  Mamc- 
lukei  to  the  Death  of  Mohammed  Ali  ;  from  Aral)  and  Earopean  Memoin,  Oral 

8to,  pi 

PATON.— Henbt  Betle  (otherwue  De  Stendakl).  A  Critical  and  BAigniphical 
Stndy,  aided  by  OriRinal  DocumenU  and  Unpublished  Letters  from  the  Pricat« 
Paperi  of  the  FanilT  of  Bsyle.  Bv  A.  A.  FatOD.  CrowD  Svo.  pp.  340,  cloth. 
1874.    7b.  6d. 

FAULI.— SiuDN  se  MoKTFORT,  Eart,  OP  Leicestrb,  the  Creator  of  tbe  Houae  of 
Commons.  By  Beinhold  Pauli.  Translated  by  Una  M.  Goodwin.  With  InlTO- 
dnetioB  by  Harriet  Martinean.     Crown  gvo,  pp.  iri.  and  340,  cloth.     1876.    6«. 

PE^TENXOFBB.— The  Relation  optueAih  to  thk  Clothe  we  iTKAit,TBe  Horn 
WE  LIVE  IN,  AND  THE  Soll-WB  DWELL  ON.  Thnse  PopuUr  L«cturei  delivered  betoT* 
the  Albert  Society  atDreadea.  By  Dr  Mai  Von  Paltenkofer,  Prof  e»or  ot  HyjisDa 
at  the  University  of  Munich,  Jtc  Abridged  and  Translated  by  Anputns  Esn, 
M.P.,  M.R.C.P.,  London,  ha.    Cr.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  96,  limp  cL    1873.    2i.  6d. 

FBTBUCCSLLI.— PRELIUINAIItES  DB  LA  QUESTION  RoHAIHt  DE  M.  Ed.  ABODT.     Pw 

F.  PstraccsUi  de  U  Oattina.    Svo,  pp.  xr.  and  364,  cL    1860.    7  b.  6d. 
PBZZL— ATiTAlt  PniLOLOOT,  Bocording  to  the  moit  recent  reie&rchea  (Gtotlologik 

Aria  Reeeniissima).     Remarlcs    Hiatotical    and   Critical.     By   Domenino  Peon. 

Translated  by  E.  8.  Roberta,  M.A.    Crown  Sto,  pp.  ivL  and  £00,  cloth.  1879.  6a, 
PHILLIPS,  —  The  Doctrine  of  Addai,  the  Apoittlk,  now  first,  edited  in  a  com- 

Elets  form  in  the  Original  Syriao,  with  English  Tranilation  and  Notea.  By 
leorge  PhUlipa,  D.D.,  Freudect  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  8to,  pp.  it. 
and  62  and  53.  cloth.     1870.     7s.  &1. 

PHILOLOaiCAL  SO0IST7,  TBAHaAOTlOHS  OF,  published  irregnUrly.  List  at  pnbli- 
catiouB  on  application. 

PHIL080FH7  (The)  OF  Inspiration  and  Revelation.  By  a  L«man.  With  a. 
preliminary  notice  of  an  Eisay  by  the  present  Lord  Bishop  of  WiochRsUr,  con- 
tained in  a  volume  entitled  "  Aids  to  Faith."    8vo,  pp.  20,  sewed.     1875.     6d. 

PICCIOTTO.— Skctches  of  Anolo-Jewish  Hhtobi.  By  Junei  Picoiotto.  Demy 
6vo,  pp.  li.  and  420,  cloth.     1HT5.     12a. 

FIEBSB.— CHEMBTEr  INTHE  BBEWiNa-KooH  ;  being  the  snbBtanee  of  a  Course  ot 
Leasona  to  Pntetioal  Brewers.  With  Tables  of  Alcohol,  Kitract,  and  Original 
Gravity.  By  Chariea  U.  Piesse,  F.C.S.,  Public  Analyst.  Foap.,  pp.  viiLan362. 
cloth.    1877.    5s. 

PIET.— Le  Saint  Edit,  ^ude  de  LmiHATDRE  Chinoisb.  Prriparie  par  A. 
...u.-l:,- u...    ,..  o___^__  > adeChine.    4hi,pp.,x»,-320. 


Published  by  Triibjier  dc  Co. 


nATFAIB.— Thb  Cities  jhr  Towns  or  Chihi.  A  GeognpbirfJ  Dictionirj. 
By  O.  H.  H.  Plajfur,  of  Her  Maieitr'i  CoiuuUt  Serrice  in  China.  Sto,  pp. 
506.  cloth.    1S79.    £1,  5i. 

PUMT.— The  Lettbrb  of  Plimt  the  Younoeb.  Tnudated  bj  J.  D.  Lewii.  H.A., 
TnnJtjp  College,  Cambridge.     Yatt  Svo,  pp.  tH.  uid  390,  sloth.     IST9.     6i. 

POLB.— Thk  FiitLOSOPHT  OF  MUBIc.  A  Popular  Eipoution  of  tba  Genenl  Theorr 
of  the  Art,  ai  bued  on  tbe  re>Mrshe>  of^  Helmholti.  Being  the  tabitaiioe  of  ■ 
Conrte  of  Lectares  delivered  at  the  "Roytl  luatitutioi^  of  Great  Britain.  Br  Wil- 
liam Pole,  Mui.  Doo.,  Oion  ;  Fellow  of  the  Rojal  Societiei  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh ;  one  of  the  Eiaminen  in  Uiuio  to  the  Uuiieriitj  of  London.  Poit  8vo, 
pp.  336,  cloth.    1879.    10«.  6d. 

POHBARD,— Crirlotti  Cobdat.  A  TrasedT.  B7  F.  Ponaaid,  Edited,  with  Eng- 
lish Note!  and  Notice  on  Poniard,  br  ProfSBOr  C.  Ciual,  LL.D.  12ino,  pp.  xi. 
and  133,  cloth.    1867.    2>.  6d. 

PONaABO.— L'HoNHicR  rr  L'Abqeht.  A  Comady.  6j  Fnnfoi*  PooMrd.  Edited, 
with  Engliih  Notea  and  Memoir  of  Poniatd,  b;  PrDteuor  C.  Cusal,  LL.D.  Fcap. 
8to,  pp.  iri.  and  172,  doth.    1869.    3a.  6d. 

PBACTICAL  OUIDEB  :— 
Fbimcb,  BKLatDU,  Holland,  and  tbe  Rbinb.    Il— Italian  Laieb.   la.— Win- 
TCBiHO  Places  or  the  Sootb.    2i.— Switzerland,  Savot,  and  NohthItalt. 
2*.  6d.— Gbnbbal  ContiiientalGoidb.    6«.— Geneva.    ]>.— Paeih.    la.— Bbb- 
irm  Obeblahd.    la.— Italt.    it. — OBEH-AmiBHOAU  Fashion  Plat.    6d. 

PKATT.-A  Gsajcuab  and  Dictionabt  of  the  Sauoan  Lanql-aqe.  'Bj  Rer. 
George  Pratt,  Fortf  Yean  a  Miuionarr  of  the  London  Uissionar;  Societj  in 
Samotu  Second  Edition.  Edited  bj  Bev.  S.  J.  Wbitmee,  F.R-G.S.  Crown 
8to,  pp.  Till  and  380,  cloth.    1B78.    iSa. 

PKIDB.— A  MONOORAPU  or  TBB  Gault.  BeiDK  the  Snbitanceot  a  Lecture  deliverid 
in  tbp  Woodwardian  Mnaeum,  Cambridge,  1873,  and  before  the  Geolngiiti'  Auoci- 
ation,  1S79.    BjF.Q.  Hilton  Price,  F.G.3.    8vo,  pp.  Tiii.-83,  cloth.    ISSO.    3..  6a. 

QDINET. — The  Kelioeous  Bevolution  or  the  Nineieentu  Centdut.  From  the 
French  of  Edgar  Quinet.     Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  il.  and  70,  parchment.     1881.     la.  6d. 

BAK  ELAZ.— EsBAT  OH  THE  Ahcuiteciube  Or  TUB  HINDUS.  Bj  Kam  Rai,  Native 
Judge  and  Hagiitrate  of  Bangalore.  Correaponding  Member  of  tba  K.A.S.  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  48  Platea.  4to,  pp.  xir.  Bnd64,  lewed.  1S34. 
£2,  2a. 

BUUAT.— Tabu  lab  Libt  of  all  tbe  Adbtrauah  Birds  at  present  known  to 
THB  Adthob,  ihowing  the  diatribntion  of  the  ipeciea.  By  E.  P.  Bamia;,  F.L.S., 
ke..  Curator  of  the  AnitTalian  Huaeam,  Sjdney.  8to,  pp.  36,  and  Hap  ;  boarda. 
1878.    6). 

BAUD,  K'NALLT,  ft  CO.'B  BUBiNESa  ATLAS  or  TBB  TTnitbd  StaTBS,  Cahada,  and 
West  Indian  Islands.  With  a  Complete  Reference  Map  of  the  World,  ICeady 
Deference  Index,  Ac.  of  all  Post  OSlcea,  Bailroad  Slationa,  and  Villagei  in  the 
Uuited  Statu  and  Canada.  With  Utest  officiU  Cenani.  dio,  pp.  212,  doth. 
£2. 12i.  Ad. 

SABK.— Grahuab  or  THE  Anolo-Saioh  Tohocb,  from  the  Daniah  of  ErMmui 
Balk.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Third  Edition,  oorreoted  end  improTed,  with 
PUte.    Pott  8>o,  pp.  Ti.an4 192.  doth.    1879.    Si.  6d. 

BASK.— A  Shobt  Thaotatb  on  the  LDnseTitjr  auiribed  to  the  Patriaroha  in  the 
Book  ot  Oeneiii,  and  ita  relation  to  the  Hebrew  Chronolof^;  the  Flood,  the 
Eiodui  of  tbe  Iiraelitaa,  tbe  Site  of  Eden,  ka.  From  the  Daniah  of  the  late 
IVofeiior  Baak,  with  hia  maiiuicript  correctiona,  ahd  large  additioni  from  hii 
autograph,  now  for  the  fint  time  printed.  With  a  Hap  of  Paradise  and  the 
eirtamjacent  Land*.    Crown  8va,  pp.  134,  cloth.    1863.    Z>.  Cd. 

BACTOM.— A  Handbook  or  Common  Salt.    Bj  J.  J.  L.  Batton,  H.D.,  M.C., 

Surgeon,  Uadra)  Armr ;  Acting  Profeasor  of  Surgerr,  Medical  College,  Madrei. 
8.0,  pp.  xviu,-282,  cloth.  1879  7i.  6d. 
BAVBN8TSIN,— Tub  Russians  on  the  Auub;  iti  DiaeoTeiy,  Conqueat,  and  CoIo- 
niution,  with  a  DeacriptioD  of  the  Country,  its  lohabitanta.  Productions,  and 
Commercial  Cnpibdities,  and  Penonal  Aocounta  of  Kuaiian  Travellgra.  Bj  E.  O. 
Bavenatein,  F.R.G.8.  With  4  tinted  Lithographi  and  3  Maps.  8*0,  pp.  600, 
cloth.     1861.     16*. 


cewed-    1867-    2a.  6d. 
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KiYEHnSIS  AND  HnLLIT.— A  HAKTIBOOK  or  GnpiABnCB  AND  Athlbtcs.  Bj 
£.  Q.  IUTeiuteia,F.R.0.3.,&(i..BO<lJahnHDlle7,  With  numeioiu  Il]u>tntu>tt& 
Sto,  pp.  viiL  «ad  408,  aloth.  1867.  Si.  Bd. 
■SAVXHSTBIH.  —ON  Prtbtoal  Educatior  :  with  (pcciiJ  referanoe  to  our  Elanim- 
tiiry  Schooli.  Prizs  Esuj.  B;  K  O.BaTeDatain,  F.S.3.,  F.B.O.S.,  Jm.  Crown 
8to,  pp.  20,  uwmL    1874.    6d. 

KAVEETY.— Notes  oh  AJoHunwAH  *hd  Part  or  Bai.cchistaii,  G«)fr»pliie»l, 
ElliDDgTBphical,  tai  Hutoriwl,  eitncted  from  the  WHtiugi  of  linle  known 
AFghu]  nod  Tajjik  HUtoriuii,  to.  ke.,  ind  from  Peiwintil  ObMrratioii.  Bj 
Mftjar  H.  G.  lUvertr,  Bombay  Native  Infiaatiy  (Rstired).  Fooluap  folio,  pp.  98, 
wrapper.    1880.     2l 

BEADS.— Tub  Kamthdom  or  Ham.  Bj  Viowood  Bead*.  Rtth  EdiUon. 
Crown  6vo,  pp.  riiL  and  S44,  doth.     1881.     7*.  6d. 

XBflOBO  OFFICB.~A  Bkpakati  Oataloodi  or  thi  OmoiAL  Publicatiohs  ov 
TBB  Pdbuo  Ricohd  OlmaR,  on  ule  by  Trttbner  &  Co.,  may  be  had  on  appUration. 

KE00BS8  OT  THE  HEABT.  By  Stella,  Anthor  of  "Sappbo,"  "The  Kins'! 
Stratagem,"  ke.    Second  Eagliih  Edition.    Crown  S'o,  pp.  iri.  and  189,  with 

■ii  iteel-plate  engnvingi,  oloth.  1S8I.  3a.  6d. 
XEDHODSB.- Thk  Tdrkibr  Vadeuecum  or  Ottokak  CoLLoqaiAL  LAHonACE: 
Containing  a  CoiiDiie  Ottoman  Oruamar ;  n  Carefully  Selected  Vooabolarr 
AlpliabeticBlly  Arranged,  in  two  Parts,  EngUiih  and  Turkiali,  and  Turkiah  and 
Engli.h  ;  Al»o  a  few  F«niilifir  Diftlognei  and  Naval  and  MLliUry  Termi.  The 
whole  in  English  Chaiietera,  the  Pronunciation  being  fuUy  indicated.  By  J. 
W.  Redboiue,  M.R.A.S.  Second  Edition.  32mo,  pp.  Tiii.  and  368;  cloth. 
1S77.     §*. 

XEDHOnSB.— On  the  Hibtobt,  Stbtfm,  and  Tariitkb  or  Turkish  Poitbt. 

Illiutrated  by  Selectiona  in  the  Original  and  in  Engliih  Paraphrue,  with  a  Noiioa 
oF  the  talamic  Doctrine  of  the  Immnrtnlity  of  Woman's  Soot  in  tbe  Future  Staite. 
Hv  J.  W.  Redhauie,  £iq.,  M.II.A.S.    8to,  pp.  62,  cloth,  2>.  6d.;  wrapper,  U  6d. 
1879. 
BEMAK.— An  EasAT  on  the  Agb  t^n  AHnQimr  or  tbe  Book  or  Naratbxan 

AOBICULTITHE.     To  which  i«  added  an  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the  Poaition  at  tbs 

Shemitic  Nationa  in  the  Hirtory  of  Civiliutjon.     By  &nsat  Bjnan.     Crown  Bto, 

'Pp.  xvL  and  148,  cloth.     1862.     3a.  6d. 
ILEIIAH.— The  Lipk  OF  Jesos.    By  Emsit  Binan.    .<utbori*ed  Bogliih  Truulatiun. 

Crown  6vo,  pp.  xii.  ftud  312,  cloth.    2s.  fid. ;  gewed,  U.  6d. 
BiMAB.—THE  AFoeiLES.    ByEmeat  lUnaii.   Tranalaled  from  the  oricinal  French. 

8to,  pp.  Tiii  and  388,  cloth.    1869.    7a.  6d. 
BSRAS.— Saint  Paul.    By  Emeat  B^nan.    TremUted  from  the  original  French. 

Crown  8»o,  pp.  422,  cloth.    1869,    9i. 
BBPOBT  or  A  Oehekal  Conference  or  Liberal  Trinkerb.  for  the  diacnanon 

of  matter!  pertaining  to  tbe  religiona  needa  of  onr  time,  nod  the  mathoda  of 

meeting  tham.    Held  June  13th  nod  14th,  1878,  at  Sonth  Place  Chapel,  Finahnry, 

London.    Svo,  pp.  77,  sewed.    1878.    Is.  . 


Revised  and  Enlarged.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  liv.  and  4S7,  cloth.     1879.     ISl 
BIDLET.— KXhiiarAi,  and' other  Ai'sthalian  Langitaqeb.    By  the  Bct.  William 
Ridlev.  B.A-     Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author;  with  com- 
paratiTe  Tablet  of  Wordi  from  twenty  Auatnlliiin  Languages,  and  Son^  Tiadi- 


S'ona  and  soeial  inititutioni  of  the  Hindus.    TranaUted  from  the  Original  Suukrit. 
y  the  late  H,  H.  WilaoD,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  kc.  kc 
ToL  I.    8to,  pp.  lii.  and  348,  cloth.    21a. 
Vol.  II.     Svo.  pn.  III.  and  34H,  cbth.     1854.     21s. 
Vol.  IIL     Svo.  pp.  iiiv.  and  e2fi,  cloth.     1657.     21a. 
Vol.  IV.    Edited  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  H.A.    8va,  pp.  214,  cloth.    1866.    14a. 
Vola.  V.  and  VL  In  the  Presa.  CoOQC 
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BILST.— MEDiiivAL  CuROHiOLM  Of  THE  Cm  OF  LoifDOS.  Chromclei  of  thsWiiyor* 
»nd  Shoriffa  ot  liOndon,  «nd  the  Evpnti  which  luiiipaned  in  their  T>a.jt,  from  the 
¥(Hr  A.T>.  1188  to  A.D.  1274.  Tnnilated  from  the  origiDftl  Latin  of  the  "Liber 
de  Antiquii  Legibus"  (puhliahed  b}  the  CimdeD  Society),  in  the  poaseuiou  of  the 
Corpontion  of  the  City  of  London  ;  attributed  to  Arnold  Fiti-Tbedmar,  Alder- 


D  of  Lopdon  in  the  Reign  of  Henrr  HE.— Chionidei  of  London 

)rigin^'"L„ 

London,"  preserved  in  the  Cottouinn  Collection  (Cleopttra  A.  i 


MuTflla  therein,  between  the  Yean  44  Henrr  IlL,  A.D.  1260,  and  IT  Edward  III., 
.D.  1343.      TianaUted  from  the  original  Anglo-Norman  of  the  '■  Cfoniqusi  da 


Huwum.  Translated,  with  oopions  Motaa  and  Apjwndicea,  b;  UeniT  Thomaa 
Riler,  H.A.,  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  Barriiter-al-Law.  4ta,  pp.  iiL  and  319,  doth. 
1863.    12i. 

BIOLA.— HOWTO  LkaKK  KossTaiT:  a  Htnnal  tor  Stud  en  te  of  Ratnan,  baaed  npon 
the  Ollandorffian  Svitem  of  Teaching  Lnnguagea,  and  acUpted  for  SelMnitnic- 
tion.      Bj  Henry  Riola,  Teacher  ot  tlie  Ruaiian  Langnaga.     With  a  Preface  bj 
W.R.S.  italiton,  H.A.    Crown  8To,pp.  S76,  cloth.     1878.     13a. 
Kej  to  the  aboTB.     Crown  8to,  pp.  126,  cloth.     1878.     Sa. 

BIOLA. — A  Qbaduated  Rdwtih  Bjudsr,  with  a  Yocabalary  of  atl  the  Rauian 
wordi  oontained  la  it.  Br  Henrr  Riala,  Anthor  of  "  How  to  Learn  RnaDHn." 
Crown  8ro,  pp.  liiL '314,  cloth.     1879.     lOi.  6d. 

BIFLE7.— SACttID  Rbrorio;  or,  Compoeition  and  DeliTei^  of  SermonL  By 
Heniy  I.  Ripley.    13mo,  pp.  234,  cloth.    1858.    2s.  Sd. 

BOOBB.— A  Fbsroh  GBAIOtAa,  for  the  nse'of  English  Stndenta,  adopted  for  the 
Fablio  Schools  by  the  Imperial  Coubcil  of  Public  Inatrnotion.  By  A.  Roclie. 
Crown  Sto,  pp.  xiL  and  176,  cloth.    1S69.    3i. 

BOOHB.— Pbosb  and  Pobtbt.  Select  Pieces  from  the  best  EngEsh  Authors,  for 
Reading,  Composition,  and  Translation.  By  A.  Boehe.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  Tiii.  and  226,  cloth.    1872.    2s.  6d. 

BODD.— The  Bibds  ot  Cobkwall  ash  the  Scillt  Islahds.  By  the  late  Edward 
Hsorle  Bodd.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Appendix,  ami  Memoir,  by  J.  E. 
Harting.     Svo,  pp.  lTi.-320,  with  Portrait  aud  Uap,  cloth.     1880.     14s. 

BOOBBS.— The  Waverlet  Dictionary  :  An  Alphabetioal  Arrangement  of  all  the 
Characters  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Warerloy  Hovels,  with  a  Descriptiie  AualysU 
ot  each  Character,  and  llliittntiie  Selections  fiom  the  Text.  By  Uay  Rogers. 
12mo,  pp.  358,  doth.     1879.     10s. 

BOBS.  — Alpha 8 vncAL  Mahdal  or  Blowpipe  Ahaltsib;  showing  all  known 
Methods,  Old  and  New.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  A.  Row,  late  R.A.,  Member  of 
the  German  Chemical  Society  (Author  of  "  Pyrology,  or  Fire  Chemistry"). 
CrovD8vo,  pp.  lii.  Bnd]48,cloth.     1880.     3s.  6d. 

BOU.— Ftholchit.  ouFihe  CBUiaTRT  ;  a  Science  interesting  to  the  general  Philo- 
sopher, nnd  au  Art  of  infiuite  importance  to  the  Cbemlst,  MiiierHlogiit,  Metal- 
lurgist, Geologist,  Agrioultutiat,  Engineer  (Mining,  Civil,  and  Military),  ic.,  Ac 
By  William  Alexander  Roes,  lately  a  Major  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  SmaU  4to, 
pp.  iiviil.  and  346,  cloth.     1ST5.    36*. 

BOBS.— CELEBRiTfEaaFTHEYaHEBHiHE  WOLDS.  Bj  Frederick  Ross,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society.     I2mo,  pp.  202,  cloth.     1678.    4s. 

—Cobban  FbiHib  :  being  Lessons  in  Corean  on  all  ordinary  SiilijectB.    Trans- 

.'atad  on  the  principles  of  tl      " "'     ■    ■     -•        -•     ■•  ■■  " 

Rar.  John  Roaa,  Nawchwang. 

BOBS.— HoNOVB  OR  Shame?  By  R.  S.  Ross.  Svo,  pp.  183.  1878.  Cloth.  3s.  6d ; 
paper,  2s.  6d. 

B0S8.--BniOTAL  OF  THE  IMDIAH  TBOOPS  TO  MALTA.     By  R.   S.  BoSS.     Sto,  pp.  77, 

paper.    1878.    Is.  6d. 
BOSS. —Tub  Monk  or  3t.  Gall.    A  Dramatic  Adaptation  of  Scheffel's"Ekke- 

hard."    By  B.  S.  Ross.    Crown  Svo,  pp.  lii.  and  218.    1879.    6s. 
BODOH  NOTIS  or  Joubhets  made  in  the  years  1868, 1869,  1870,  1871,  1ST2.  1873, 

in  Syria,  down  the  Tigris,  India,  Kashmir.  Ceylon,  Japan,  Mongolia,  Siberia,  tha 

United  SUtes,  the  Sandwich  IsUndi,  and  Australiuia.     Demy  Svo,  pp.  6',^4,  cloth. 

187B.    14s. 
BOUTUD0&— EnaLiHB  RULE  A!)d  Native  Opinion  in  India.    From  Notes  taken        ■ 

in  1870-74.    By  James  RouUedge.    Svo,  pp.  x.  and  338,  cloth.    187a    IDi.6d.>OQlC 


lltetatad  on  the  principles  of  the  "  Mnndsrin  Primer,"  by  the  same  author. 
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BOVLET.— ObnttholooioalMiscbllant.  By  George  Rowley  Unnon.M.  a.,  F^S. 
VoL  I.  Pwt  1,  15a.— P»rt  2,  2(k-Part  3,  15i-P»rt  *,  20s. 
VoL  II.  PBrt  6,  20«.-PHrt  6,  20i.-Part  7,  lOe.  6d.— Putt  8,  lOe.  Ed.— Put  a, 
lOi.  6d.-PartlO,  lOi.  6d. 
Vol.  III.  Pi.rH],10«.6d.— pKrtl2.10».6a.-P»rU3,lfti.6J.-P«rtl4,2O». 

S07AL  SOOIErT  OF  LOMSOtf  (Thk).— C  ATA  loan  E  of  SclBSTlFtC  pAPEik)  {l(WO- 
186:1),  Compiled  >iid  Publiibed  b;  the  Boy«l  Swietf  of  Undon.  Demj  4tai, 
cloth,  per  Tol.  £1,  in  hait-moroeoo.  El.  8«.  ;  VoL  1.  (1867),  A  to  Claiel.  pp. 
Iiiii.  uid  960;  VoL  II.  (1863),  Coiklny— Onyilon.  pp.  it.  Knd  1012;  VoL 
III.  (lS<i9),  Oreitheed-Leie.  pp.  t.  uid  1002;  VoL  IV.  (1870).  L'H«riti«r  da 
Brutillo-PoKBtti.  pp.  it.  uid  1006:  VoL  V.  (1871),  Pnuig— Ti«™iii.  pp.  it. 
AD  J  lOUO;  Vol.  Tl.  ilST2),  Tlcnl«o— Zrliua,  ADnormone  ind  AdditionL  pu.  li. 
and  753.  Continuation  of  iboTe  (1864-1873) ;  Vol.  VII.  (1877).  A  to  HrtU.  pp. 
mi.  kod  1047 ;  Vol.  VIII.  (1879),  Ibaflei-Zwicky.  pp.  1310.  A  Liit  of  the 
Publiratioiu  of  the  Royal  Society  (Separate  Papen  from  the  Philau|>hieal 
Tnniactioni),  an  appUeetJon. 

BintDALL.— A  Short  and  East  Wat  to  Wbitb  Eholisr  as  Spoksh.  Metbod* 
Ropide  et  Facile  d'Bcrire  le  Fnnfaii  comma  on  le  Parle.  Eon*  und  Leiebto 
WeiM  DeuUch  ni  Sehreibea  wie  man  ei  Siriclit  By  J.  B.  Bnndall,  Certificated 
Member  of  tbe  London  Sborthaad  Writen  AiaooUtioii.    6d.  aacb. 

SiKAVIDHiMABa&HMAHA  (Ths)  (being  the  Third  Br*hoian>)  of  the  Sima  Veda. 
Edited,  together  vith  the  CommeDtar}'  of  Slyuia,  an  EngUih  Tranilatiou,  lDtn>- 
.duotion,  and  Index  of  Wordi,  by  A.  C.  Buraell.  VoL  I.  Teit  and  Commencuj. 
with  latrodactinD.    Demy  8vo,  pp.  uiriii.  and  IM,  elotb.    1873.    I2i.  6d. 

BAHDSLBOH.—HisTORT  OF  Drink.  A  Reiiew,  Social,  Scientifio,  and  Political.  By 
Jamet  SamueUon,  at  the  Uiddl*  Temple,  Barriiter-at-Law.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  pp.  iiviii.and2SS,  clotb.    1880.    6>. 

SAMD,— MOLItftK.  A  Drama  in  Proie.  By  George  Sand.  Edited,  with  NotM,  b; 
Th.  Korcher,  LL.B.    12mo,  pp  ii.  and  170,  cloth.    1868.    3l  6d. 

BAPPBO:  A  Traqidt,  in  Fivr  Atrri.  By  Stella,  Antbot  of  "Tbe  King'a  Strata- 
gem," kn.  Sixtb  EilitioD.  With  Steel  Engraving.  Crown  Bto,  pp.  XTi.  and  133, 
cloth.    1880.    2a.  Gd. 

BAXTOBIUB.— Hixico.  LnndKapea  and  Popnlar  Sketches.  Bj  C.  Sartorini. 
Edited  b;  Dr.  GHape;.  With  Engnf  inge,  from  Sketchea  by  M.  Rugendai.  4to, 
pp.  Ti.  and  202,  clutb  gilt.    1859.   18e. 

SATOT.— Ah  EiiaLiBR  JAPAHtas  DionoHABT  of  the  Spokkh  Lanouagi.  Bj 
Emeit  Uaaon  SHtow,  Japuneae Secretary  to  H.H.  Legation  nt  Yedo.  and  Iibibaehi 
Uaaakataof  the  ImpariaJ  Japaneae  Foreign  Oflice.  Second  Edition.  Imperial 
32ma,  pp.  xr.  and  416,  cloth.     1879.     12a  6d. 

SAVAQB.— The  Morale  of  Etolction,  By  H.  J.  Sarage,  Anthorof  "The  Reli- 
gion of  ETDlution,"  As.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  192,  cloth.     1880.     Sa. 

BATOB,— An  AshthIan  OiujfiUR  for  CompBrative  Purposei.  By  A.  H.  Sayoe, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen  a  College,  Oxford.  Crowa  8vo,  pp.  xri.  and 
188,  cloth.    1871    7i.  6il. 

SATOZ.— Tbe  Prinoiplim  or  Comparativb  Pkiloloot.  By  A.  H.  Sayce.  U.A. 
Crown  Sto,  pp.  384,  doCh.    1874.    10a.  6d. 

BCHAIBU.— A,N    ESSAT    ON  THB  STSTRHATIO   TRAININO    Of   THB  BODT,— By  C.  H. 

Schaible,  U.D.,  kc,  Ac     A  Memorial  Euay,  Publiahed  on  the  occaaion  of  tbe 

fint  centenary  festiial  of  Frederick  L.  Jnhn,  with  an  Etching  by  H.  Hetkomer. 

Crown  8ra,  pp.  iiiii.  and  124,  cloth.    1878.    5i. 
BCnn.T.Tnt.— The  BamE  of  Messina.    TransUted  from  the  German  of  Scliiller  in 

Engliah  Verae.    Bj  Emily  Allfrey.    Crown  8to,  pp.  TilL  and  110,  doth.    1876.  2a, 
SCHLAQIKTWBtT.— BurDHlSM  IK  TIBET:  Illnatrsted  by  Literary  Docnmenta  and 

ObJBCto  of  Beliginua  Wonliip.    By  Eiiiil  Soblaginlweit,  LL.D.    With  a  folio  Atlaa 

of  20  Platea,  and  20  Tablea  of  Native  Print  in  the  Text.     Roy.  8va,  pp.  iiir.  and 

404.    1863.    £2,  2l 

8CHLBICBBB.— A   ColfPENDTL'H    op  the  OOUPABATIVE    GRAHUAR   of   THE    Indo. 

BuRoprAN,  Sanbkbit,  Oreeb.  and  Latin  LANcuAiia.  By  Augnat  Schleicher. 
Tnnalated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  by  Herbert  Rendall,  B.A.,  Chr. 
Coll..  Camb.  Svo.  Part  I. ,  Phonology,  t^.  184,  ebith.  1874.  {i,  td.  Part  11., 
Morphology.    Pp.  Tiii.  and  104,  oloth.    1877.    tk  CiOOQ  Ic 
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ACHDITS.— Umveimal  Dollar  Tables  (Completi  United  Statai).   CntarioK  all 

EictaftDEH  between  the  Duiteil   3t>tea  and  Ore*t  Britain,   Friiiice,  Belgium, 

SwitMrlnnd,  Italy,   Srmia,  and  GermanT.     By  C,  W,  H.  Sohulti.      8vo,  oloth. 

1874.     15s. 
BCHULTS.— Univehsal  IiiTKRKaT  akd  Genekal  Pebcentaqe  Tabi:.e».      On  the 

Deeimal  Svitem.     With  a  TreatiM  on  the  Currency  of  the  World,  and  numeroui 

eiamptet  (or  SelMnstmction.     By  C.  W.  H.  Schulti.  SvD,  cloth.     1S74.     IOl  6(1. 
EOHULTZ.— Ekolisr  Gehvan  Exchanob  Tabled.    By  C.  W.  H.  Sohulti.    With  a 

Treatiie  on  the  Currency  of  the  World.     8>a,  boarda.     1S74.     6e. 
BO&WSHDLBB.— iNBTHUcnONB  rOH  Tebtino  TeleoraFH  IJHia,  and  the  Technical 

Airangementi  io  OSceB.     Written  on  behalf  of  the  OoTsmment  of  India,  uader 

the  OHen  of  the  Direotor-Oeneral  of  Telegniphi  in  India.    By  Louia  Schwen- 

dlec.    Vol.  I.,  demy  Svo,  248  pp.,  doth.    1S78.     12^    VoL  11.,  demy  Svo,  pp.  li. 

and268,c1otb.     1880.     k 
SCOOHSB.— Faobt.     a  Tragedy.     By  Goethe.     Trenalated  into  Engliah  Vene,  by 

William  Dalton  ScooneL     Foap.,  pp.  vL'230,  cloth.     1879.     6a. 
SCOTT.— The  BMQLiaB  Lipb  or  Jnns.    By  Tliomu  Scott.    Crovn  8ro,  pp.  uviiL 

and  350,  cloth.    1ST9.    2i.  6d. 
BC0TU8.— A  NOTK  ON  Mr.  GLAi>STONB'a  "The  Peace  to  Come."    By  Scoto*.     Svo, 

pp.106.     1878.    Cloth,  2a.  6d;  piiper  wrapper,  li.  6d. 
SSLflS.—GoETHi'a  Minor  Paiiia.  Selected,  Aonotated,  and  Re-arranged.   By  Albert 

M.  ScIbs,  Ph.D.    Cro*n  8ro.,  pp.  ixiL  and  152,  cloth.    1876.    3i  ed. 
aSHMOHH  METER  PREAOEED.— By  Philip  Phoephor.     Croirn  Svo,  pp.  ri.  and  121, 

cloth.    1878.    2).  &i. 
SH WELL. — Kefort  on  the  Aharavati  Tofi,  and  Excavationa  on  iti  Site  in  1877. 

By  Robert  Sewell,  of  the  Hndrai  C.  S.,  Ac.     With  four  pktea.     Royal  4lo,  i>i>. 

70,  boarde.    1880.    3). 
8ETII.— CALiroBNCA  AND  ITS  RES0UBCE3.    By  E.  Seyd.    6vo,  pp.  ICS,  with  Ptatea, 

cloth.     1858.     Sb.  fid. 
DHASWELL. — A  Ststeh  or  Political  Ecukoht.     By  JoliD  Lancelot  Sbadwell. 

Id  1  vol.  Svo,  pp.  650,  cloth.    1877.    18b. 
BSASWELL.— Political  Ecdnomt  fob  thb  Pxoplk.    By  John  Lancelot  Shadnell, 

Author  of  "A  Syatem  of  Political  Economy."     Reprinted  from  the  "Idibour 

Kewi."    Fcp.,  pp.  vL  and  154,  limp  cloth.    1880.    la.  6d. 
SHAZESPSABE'S  Centvrie  op  Pbatsk  ;  being  Material!  for  a  UiBtory  of  Opinion 

on  Shakctpeare  and  hia  Worki.  culled  from  Writen  of  the  Pint  Century  after 

hisBiie.     By  C.  M.  Ingleby.     Medium  8vo  pp.  xx.  and  384.     Stiff  cover.     1874. 

£1,  la.    I^rge  paper,  fcap.  4to,  boardi.    ^2,  2b. 


8HAKEB?BARE.— HERHilNEtrTlca  ;  OB,  T&B  Still  Lion.  Being  an  BiNky  towardB 
the  Reetoration  of  Shakeapeare't  Text.  By  C.  M.  Ingleby,  M.A.,  tl..D.,  of 
Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge.     Small  4bo,  pp.  168,  boardB.     1875.     6b. 

8HAKG8FBAaE.-THi  Han  and  thB  Book.  Fart  L  By  C.  M.  Ingleby,  M.A., 
LL.D.    8vo.    6e. 

BHAEE8PEASS.— ANeit  VABIOBtlU  EDITION  OF  SnAEBXPBABE.  Bditeil  by  Horace 
Howard  Furneaa.  Royal  8vo.  Vol.  L  Komeo  and  Juliet.  Pp.  xxiii.  and  480, 
cloth.  1871.  18a.— Vol.  II.  Mncbetli.  Pp.  lii.  and  492.  1873.  ISi.— VoU 
111.  and  IV.  Hamlet.  2  tola.  pp.  ii.  and  474  and  430.  1877.  36i.'  Vol  V. 
King  Lear.     Pp.  vi.-HM.     1880.     IBs. 

SHAZE8FEAIIE.-C0NCORDANCI  TO  SbaKEsPBaBE'b  PoBlia.  By  Mn.  H.  H.  Fur- 
nesi.     Royal  8vo,  cloib.     ISi. 


Prefaced  with 

8>a,  pp.  xxivL  and  388,  doth. 

BHBBBIMa.— HlHDD    TbIBBS    AND    Castes;    together   with  an   Acoonnt  of    the 

Hohomedan  Tribea  of  the  Morth-Weat  Frontier  and  of  the  Aboriginal  Tribeaof 

the  Central  Provineea.     By  the  Hev.  M.  A.  Sheiring,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Lend.,  &e. 


ogle 
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BHKRSINO.— The  Hinnoo  PiLORIHB.      B;  Hit,  H.    A.  Sherring,  H.A.,   LLD. 

CroOD  Sro,  pp.  136,  cloth.    1S78.     fit 
SBlEUn, — The  Final  Philosophy  ;  or.  Sjitem  of  Perfectible  Knowledge  iuniig 
from  tbe  HHrrnony  of  Scienw  anil  Religioa.     By  Cbules  W.  Shielda.  D.D.,  Pro- 
fenoT  in  Princetou  Collega.     Hoisl  gvo,  pp.  viii.  anJ  610,  doCb.    I67S.    IS*. 
SIBEBB.— The  Gbut  Afbicam   IblanB.     Chspte™  on  Miid«g«it»r.     A  Popniu 
Acoount  of  Recent  UoeirBhei  in  tbe  Ffajncal  GeaKriipli;i  Geology,  uid  Eiplon- 

' '    li  Uiitunil  Hittorj  and  BoUny  ;  and  in  ibe  Origin  find 

inguige.  Si  '"  .  «  ..  ■         „  .-  , 

*nd  BitIj  Chnroh  Uiitoiy  from  Nat: 


hPOTlf»il«.    1870.    21* 
8IKF80H-BAIBIIB.— The  Deahatic  Unities  IN  rRBpRESi;iT  DAT,    B;  E.  Simpion- 

Biikie.    Third  Edition.    Fwp.  Sto,  pp.  it.  ud  lOg,  doth.    1878.    2l  Sd. 
SmPSOII-BAIDS. — Tbk  Intbrhatiohai.  DitmoNAHT  for  Naturalirt'  uid  Sportameu 
in  Bngli«h,  French,  and  Ontnan.    By  Edwin  SimpBon-Bnikie.    Svo,  pp.  iT.-2»4, 
doth.     1880.    Ih. 

By  Tboma*  Sinclair,  H.A.      FooIaCKp 

ByThoiDBi  Sindair,  M.A.    Crown  Sto, 

ii  Sindair, 

SUITH.^Thb  Divine  Ootekituknt.    By  S.  Smith,  H.D.    Fifth  Bdilion.    Crown 

8to,  pp.  EiL  and  276,  cloth.    1866.    6a. 
SMITH.— Thi  Kecent  DBFM88I0H  OV  TRADE.     Ita  Katnre,  ita  Ciowa.  and  tha 

Bemsdiei  which  haTS  been  aoggeatcd  for  it.     By  Wn1t«r  E  Smith,  RA  ,  Mew 

College.     Being  the  Oxford  Cobden  Price  Vtt*.j  tat  1879.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  oL 

108,  cloth.     1880.     3<. 
UfTTBL^THE  Abobiqinkb  or  Vhttoeia.    With  Nolea  relating  to  tha  Habits  of 

tiie  KativBB  of  other  Parta  of  Auitralia  uid  Taimimia.     Compiled  from  Tariooa 

■oaroei  for  the  GoTcmment  of  Victoria.    By  R  Brough  Smyth,  F.L.a,  F.O.S.. 

kc,  ko.      2  vola.  royal  Sto,  pp.  Uxii-184  and  Ti.-and  456,  Maps,  Plateau,  Mid 

Woodcuta,  doth.   1878.    £3,  3a. 
BMOW— A  Theoloqico-Poutical  Triatibe.    By  G.  D.  Snow.    Crown  8to,  pp.  ISO; 

doth.     1874.     4a.  Bd. 
BOLLIMO.— DiDTlHKA  :  An  Historical  and  Critical  Surrey  of  the  literature  of  Get^ 

many,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Goethe.   By  GuitaT  Solline.   Syo, 

pV-iTiiLandSan.    1863.    lOa.  6d. 
BOLLnro,— Select  Pabsaobs  noN  tre  Woaia  or  Suaebspearb.    Translated  and 

Collected.     German  and  English.     By  G.  BoUiog.     12mo,  pp.  IK,  eloth.       186S. 

3s.  M. 
BOLUMQ.— Macbeth.    Rendered  into  Metrical  German  (with  English  Text  ad- 

joined).     By  GuaUv  Soiling.     Grown  8to,  pp.  160,  wrapper.     1878.     3s.  6d. 

BOtros  or  THE  Seumo  in  Enoush  Vbbsb.    By  O.  E.  W.     Crown  8n>,  pa.  it.  Knd 

134.  doth.    1677.    St. 
SODTBALL.— The  Epoch  or  the  Hahuotb  and  the  ArFARnKM  or  Haw  iimii 

Karth.    By  James  0.  Bonthall,  A.U.,  LL.D.    Crowu  Smi,  pp.  xiL  and  4; 


lUoatrated.    1878.    lUa.  6d. 


pp.  ziL  and  430icl 
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SOOTHALL-Thi  Receht  Orioik  of  Uak,  u   illaitnitcd  by  Geolog;  uid  the 

Mndem  BcieiicB  of  pre-Hi»torio  Arobeologj-     By  Jimei  C.  SoathiU,     8vo,  pp. 

606,  cloth.     Iltostntad.     1676.     30a. 
BPEDDDIO.— Thk  Life  and  Tihes  op  FEuraisBlooH.   Eitnctcd  rrom  the  Edition 

of  hia  Oocmional  Writings,  b;  Jamei  SpcddinK.        Tola,  poat  8vd,  pp.  XX.-710  uid 

niT. -708,  cloth.   1878,     21i. 
SPmOZA.— BtHKDicT  DB  Spimou  :  hii  Lire.  Con-eapondenoe,  uid  Ethici.    B;  B. 

WUiu,  U.D.    8to.  pp.  xljv.  end  648,  dL    1870.    21i. 

SPntiniAL  B70L1TTI0M,  Ak  £»bat  on,  conaidered  ii 

Spiritunliim,  Soience,  uid  Religion.     By  J.  P.  B.    ( 
1879.     3a.  ' 

SFBUHEB.^Db  Kabl  Von  Sprdneb's  Hibtobico-Geoobaphical  HaNd-Axlab, 

containing  26  Coloured  Haps.     Obi.  cL     186L     16a. 
BQ  UIKR.  — HOK  DDBAB  ;  Deacriptire,  Hiitoricil,  uid  Statiatic^     By  E.  G.  Sqninr, 

M.A.,  F.S.A.    Cr.  8ro,  pp.  viii.  aud  278,  d.    1870.    3*.  6d. 
8TATI0HBET  OTFIOB.  — Pubuoaitoks  of  Heb  Uajestt's  Stationebt  Officr. 

Lilt  on  applicatioQ. 
BTEDKAir.— OlrOHD  :  Ita  SociftI  uid  Intallectiul  Ijfe.     Witli  Remoriia  and  Hinta 

on  Eipenaea,  the  EiaminktioDB,  the  SeleotioD  of  Booka,  Ao.     By  Algernon  M.  M. 

Stedman,  B.A.,  W^dham  CoUega,  Oiford.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  ivi.  uid  309,  clotii. 

1878.  7a.  6d. 
BTESLS.— Ah  EabtiBh  LOvi  Stobt.     Suaa  SitnlajA :  A  Bnddhiatio  Legendaty 

PoeiD,  with  other  Stoije*.    By  Th.  Steele.    Cr.  Svo,  pp.  lii.  and  260,  cL    1871.    6a. 

The  Jadb  Chaplbt.     Ii 
u.,  ke.  (from  the  Chiaeae]. 
uid  168,  dotb.    1874.    Ge. 
STENZLEB.— See  Oadtaha. 
ST0KB8.— QOIDELICA — Old  ud  Early-Hiddle  Iriah   Oloaaea:    Proae  and  Tena. 

Edited  by  WhiUey  Stoke*.    2d  Edition.    Uad.  8to,  pp.  192,  d.    le72.    18a. 
nOKES.— BiDNAHS  Hebiasek.     The  Life  of  Sunt  Herimek,  Biahopand  Confeaaor. 
A  Cumiah  Dnina.     Edited,  with  a  TianalatioD  and  Note*,  by  Whitley  Stokea. 
Med.  8td,  pp.  ivi.  and  280,  and  Faeaiinile,  d.    1872.    16a. 
BTSASOB.— Tub  Bible  ;  ia  it  "The  Word  of  God"  t  By  ThoniBi  Lnmiaden  Strange. 

Demy  gvo,  pp.  lii.  and  384,  d.     1871.     7*. 
BTKAHOB.— The  Speaies's  Cokhbhtabt.     BeTiewed  by  T.  L.  Strange.     Cr.  Std, 
pp.  TiiL  and  169,  cl.      1871.     2a.  «d. 


8TKAKQE.— Thb  Soubces    . 


Poat  8rD,  pp.  xiil.  and  284,  oloth. 

STKATIUini,— Tub  Tbaoioai.1.  Eistohie  or  Hahlxt,  Pbiro  of  Denhabkb.  By 
William Shakeapeare.  Editedaocordiogto  the  firat  printed Co[aei,  with  the  variou* 
ReaaiDgi  uid  Critioal  Notei.  By  P.  H.  Stratmann.  8ro,  pp.  ti.  and  120,  ad. 
3*.  6d. 

BTBATHAHK.— A  DiofTDHCBT  OF  THi  Old  Ewolish  Lavgdaoi.  Compiled  from 
Writinga  of  th*  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Foorteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Centnriee.    By  ■ 

F.  H.  Stratmann.    Third  Edition.    4to,  pp.  x.  ana  662,  aewed.    1878.    30i.v_iOOQlC 
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BTVDIEB  OF  Han.    By  ■  Japuneie.     Crown  Sro,  p[k  134,  doOi.     1874.     2a.  6d. 
SWBET.— HiBTOHT  or  Bnolisb  Socnds,  from  the  Eu-Ueat  Period,  including  an  In- 

vestigntion  ot  the  Oenenl  Lawi  of  Sound  C  ,   ,  ..^,     .  ,.  .         - 

Heuiy  Sweet.    Demy  Svo,  ^p.  iT.~164,  cloth. 

BTED  AHMAD.— A  SiBiBS  or  EiiflATS  OH  the  Life  of  MoHAinfiD,  ud  Subject* 

»iil«iJi»r)r  thereto.      >■- '=---^    " »    ii-i.--   n-i-a—    ^n.       a-.    __     --^ 

witb  4  Toblei,  2  Hap 
TALBOT.— An ALTSIS  OF  THE  OnaAKlSATIOH  OF  THE  FBDUtAK  Akmt.     Bj  Ijeaten. 

ant  Genid  F.  Talbot,  2d  Tniuian  Dragoon  Giurdi.      K07.  8vo,  pp.   78,  cL 

1871.    3*. 
TAYIBK,— A  Rbtrospict  of  tbe  Rclioioub  Life  op  Enoland;  01;  Ctrnrcb, 


iritiminn  aod  Free  laquii7.    B;  J.  J.  Tarler,  B.A.    Second  Edition. 

iiiiued,vithaDlatroduclorT  Chapleron  Recent  Developme"'  ■"  "  ' »•--.--- 

LL.D.,  D.D.    Poat  8vo,  pp.  380,  cloth.    1876.    Ti.  ei 


TAYLOR.— Pbimcb  DedkahON  ;  A  Lyriciil  Drama.     By  Bayard  Taylor.     Small  4to, 

I'll.  172.     Haodaomelj  bound  in  white  <ellum.     1878,     1^ 
TBOUHOLOOICAL  DlcriOHARr  of  the  Tsrma  employed  in  the  Aria  and  Seieneca  ; 

Architecture,  Citil,  Uilitarr,  and  Naval ;   Civil  Enginceriug,  inoladins  Biidce 

Buildicg,  R(Md  and  Railway  Maldng ;  Hccbanic* ;  UichlDe  and  Engine  UalbDC  ; 

Sliipbuilding  and   Navigation;    Metallu^y,    Mining  and  Smelting;    Aitillenr; 

Uathematioi  Phyiica;  Chemiatry  ;  Mineralogy,  &0.     With  a  Prefaice  by  Dr.  K. 

Karaianch.     Second  Edition.     3  vol*. 

Vol.  I.  German-Engliih -French.      8to,  pp.  646.     12e. 
Vol.  II.  Engliah-Oerman-Fiench.      Svo,  pp.  666.     13a. 
Vol,  III.  French- German -Engliih.      Svo,  pp.  618.     12a, 
^ECHKOLOOICAL  QICTIOtTABT.- A  Pocket  Dictiohabt  OF  TscHHtOAL  Teum 

CSBD  IN  Arts  and  HAHUFACTUBEa.     Engliah-German-FrsDch,  Dentach-Bngliidi- 

FrantoeiKh,    FraDtua-AlUmaDd-Anglaii.      Abridged   from  the  above  Techno- 

liigical  Dictionary  by  Bumpf,  Mothea,  anil  Dnveragt,     With  the  addition  o( 

Commercial  Tcnni.    3  vol*,  aq.  12mo.    Cloth,  12a. 

TEOHZR.— Eaaiaa  Tcgntr'i  Frithiora  Saga.    Tninalated  from  the  Swediah,  with 
Notea.    Index,  and  a  ihori  Abstract  of  tht   "     "  -■    ■■    ■ 

Uamcl.    Crown  8vo,   pp-    > 
froiitiipieoe,  gilt  edgei,  lOa. 
THbAtEB  FBANfAlB  Hodebhb.— A  Selection  of  Modem  Frenoh  PlaTi.    Edited  by 
the  Ber.  P.  H.  R  Brette,  B.D. ;  C.  Caaaal,  LL.D.  ;  and  Th.  Eaieher,  LL.B. 

Firil  Seria,  in  1  ToL  er.  6vo,  oL,  6a.,  oontaioing — 
CrablOTTE  Cokdat,    a  Tragedy.     By  F.  Ponaard.     Edited,  with  Engliah  Kotaa 
andNoticeonPonurd,by  ProteuorC.CaMal.LLD.     Pu.  xiL  and  134.    Sepa- 
rately, 2i.  6d. 
Diane.    A  Drama  in  Verae.  By  Emile  Augiar.    Edited,  with  Engliah  Noteaand 
Notice  on  Augier,   by  Th.  Karcher,  LL.B.     Pp.  liv.  and  14B.     Separately, 
2i>.  6d. 
Lb  VoTAOE  I  Dieppe,   A  Comedy  in  Ptom.    By  Wafflard  and  Folgenoa.     Editad, 
with  Bigliah  Notea,  by  the  Bev.  P.  H.  E.  Bntte,  RD.    Pp.  101.     Sepentdj, 
2>.6d. 

Second  Seriet,  cr.-Svo,  ct.,  6a.,  containing — 
HoLltBB.     A  Drama  in  Pn»e.     Bj  George  Sand.     Edited,  with  Engliah  Notce 
and  Notice  of  George  Sand,  by  Th.  Eu'cher,  LL.B.     Pcap.  Sto,  pp.  kx.  and 
i;0,  cl.    Separately,  3i.  6d 
Les  ABlstocBATlES.    A  Comedy  in  Verae.   By  Etienne  Arago.   Edited,  with  bg- 
liah  Notes  and  Kotice  of  Etienne  Arago,  by  the  Bev.  P.  H.  E.  Brette,  B.D.    Sd 
Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  liv.  and  236,  el.     Separately,  4a. 
Third  Seriet,  or.  8vo,  el.,  6a.,  oontuning — 
Les  Fade  BonBBOHHEB.      A  Comedy.      By  Thiodore  Barriire  and   &nest  On- 
- "     andKoW  "■..-. 


Caa^l 


Edited,  with  Engliah  Notea  and  Kotioe  on  Barrihv,  by  P 
CaauLLL.D.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  ivi.  and  304.     1868.     Separately,  4b. 
L'HoHHEOB  ET  L'AnaEMT.      A  Comedy.      By  FraDfoia  Ponaard.     Edited,  With 
Engliah  Notea  and  Memoir  of  Ponaard,  by  Proteaaor  C  Oaaaal,  Uf.D.      Xd 
Edition.    Fcap.  8*0,  pp.  iTi.  and  171,  cl.    1860.    Separately,  Sa-F  dA^M  C 


PuUiahed  by  T)iilmer  <t  Co. 


-      M,  cl. 
1851,     ht. 


THOHAB.— Easlt  SAsaANiiN  Inhcriptions,  Seawi,  and  Coins,  illustrstinK  tlie 
Evlf  History  of  tlia  8lusnDi^ul  DjDutj,  caDUinme  Proclunatioo*  of  Ardealiir 
BUwk,  Sapor  1.,  »nd  bia  Sucoewon,     With  a  Critical  E 


<u  of  the  celebnted  liucriptiuu  in  tbe  HlkjUtbad  Cavs,  demongtrating  that  Snpor. 
the  ConqaerDF  oT  Valerian,  iru  a  nrofeaaing  Chriitiau.  Ity  Edward  Thoiua*. 
niuitntcd.     8vD,  pp.  148,  si.     Ti.  Gd. 

TBOHAS.— Thi  Chronicles  op  thk  Pathah  Kraoa  op  Dehli.     Uluatrattd  by 

CoiDi,  InMriptiona,  and  other  Antiquarian  Remains      By  E.  Tliomua,  P.ILA.S. 

With  Pbtu  and  Cuti.    Demy  Svo,  pp.  xxiv.  ami  467,  cl.    1871.    3Si. 
THOHAS.— The  Betendk  Rbsocrcbs  op  the  Muoual  Ehfire  in  I.vdja,  from 

A.D.  1933  to  AD.  1T07.    A  Saopliimeiit  to  "Tbe  Cbroniclei  of  the  Patliin  Kingi 

of  Delhi"    By  K.  Thomaa,  F.B.S     Sto.  pp.  6D,  cl.    3s.  6d. 
THOIUS.—SaSSAHIAN    Coins.      Commanicated    to    the    NumisiiHtie    Society  ot 

London.    By  E.  Thomu,  F.B.S.    Two  Parta,  IZmo,  pp.  43,  3  Plate*  and  a  Cut, 

•d.     Ga. 

THOHAfl.—jAiHUM ;  on,  Tbe  Eablt  Faith  or  Avika.  With  lllaitntlnna  of  the 
Ancient  Relinna  of  the  East,  from  the  Pantheon  of  tbe  I ndo  Scythians.  To 
which  la  added  a  Notice  on  Bactrian  Coina  and  Indian  Dates.  By  Edwud 
Thomas,  F.B.8.  Sro.  pp.  Tiii-24  ud  83.  With  two  autotype  plates  and  wood- 
cuts.   1877.    7s.  6d. 

THOHAB.— The  Tbeort  AND  pRAcncB  or  CitBOLB  Qbamhab.  By  J.  J.  Thomu. 
iiOtVf-  Tiii  and  IW,  bds.     12*. 

THOKAS.— Rbcobdb  or  THE  Gl'PTA  DiNABTT.  Illustrated  by  Inscriptions,  Written 
History,  lyxtX  Tradition,  and  Coins.  To  which  is  added  a  Chapter  on  the  Arabs 
in  Sind.  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.  Fdlio,  with  a  Plate,  pt.  iv.  and  64,  oloth. 
14*. 

and  74, 


World  ol  Being, 
THOHBOM.-lHST 


^OBFS.— DIFLOHATARTUH  ANOLICtrM  Sn  Sakontci.  A  Culleotion  of  Ensliih 
Charters,  from  the  reign  of  King  itholberht  of  Kent,  a.d.,  dct,,  to  that  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  Containing  :  I.  Hiscelhineous  Charters.  II.  Willi.  III. 
Qnilds.  IV.  Manumissions  and  Acquittauees.  With  a  Translation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Thorpe,  Member  of  tbe  Royal  Academy  of  Science! 
at  Munich,  and  of  tbe  8ooietj  of  Netherlandish  Literature  at  Leyden.  Svo,  pp. 
ilii.  and  682,  el.     186S.     £1,  li. 


THOHOHTS  OH  THEISM,  with  Suggestion*  toward*  a  Publio  Religions  Serrice  in 
Hannony  with  Modem  Science  and  Philosophy.  Sixth  Thousand.  Revised  and 
Enlarged.     Svo,  pp.  74,  sewed.     1876.     la 

TIELS.— Ol-rUNESOPTHEHiaTORTOF  BBl.IQtON  TO  THE  SPREAn  Or  TBE  tlNIVEBSAL 
Relioions,  by  C.  P.  Tiele.  Translated  from  tbe  Dutch,  by  J.  Ratlin  Carpenter, 
M.A.     Second  Edition.     Post  8to,  pp.  ix.  and  250,  oloth.     1880.     7s.  6d. 

TEUBSTOH.  — FRI<rnOK  AND  Ldbbication.     Delerminations  of  the  I^wa  and  Co- 
effleient*  a[  Priotion  by  new  inethads  and  with  new  apparatus.    By  Bobert  U.      i 
TbuntoD,  A.M.,  O.B.,  ie.    Crown  8»o.  pp.  itL-212,  olo  k    1878.    6s.  6d^_iOOy  IC 
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T0H8BBSa.-N0BWAT.  lUmtnited  Huidbook  For  Tntvellers.  Edited  bf  Clurlw 
TiiDiberg.  With  134  Engniingi  on  Wood,  17  Hho*,  and  SnpplemeDt.  Crown 
Hvo,  pp.  In.,  482,  and  32,  cloth.     1875.     18i. 

TOFOOKAPmCAL  WOKZB.— A  LiRT  OF  mi  varioi 

ToPO<]RAPtllCAL    AHD  STATISTICAL  DEFAKTIIIHT   O 

bad  on  tppUckUoD. 
T0BREH8.— EtiPlBS  IN  Asia.    How  ws  eama  by  it.    A  Book  at  Confeuiona.    Bf 

W.  M.  Torrec*,  M.P.    Ued.  8to,  i>p.  426,  el.    \«!2.    14k. 
TOBOAHI.— Italian  Cohveb-iatiohal  Con&BB.     A  X«v  Hetiiod  of  Teuhing  Uw 

IMtian  Lshkuw,  both  TheorstioftU;  ood  PmcticaUf.    By  Oiortniii  Towani,  Pro- 

feuor  oF  the  ItHlioD  lAngunp  Mid  Literatura  in  Queen's  ColL,  London,  Ac 

Funrth  Edition,    12ino,  pp.  liv.  aad  300)  cloth.    1872.    6a. 

»  O.  Ttiocaai.    Foap.  8vo,  pp.  lu.  antl 

TOniiOM.— Its  AuTANTAan  as  a  WIhtbb  Kibidbhob  fob  Ihvalidb  and  Otbbbs. 
Bj  an  Eneliah  Beaident.  The  proceed!  of  tbia  pamphlet  to  be  d«Tot«d  to  Uia 
Kogliah  Cborch  at  Toulon.    Crown  8to,  pp.  B,  sewed.    1S73.    Cd. 

ntOBHERV  AmRtoAK  Ain)<OBts>TAj,  LftibabT  Bioobd.  a  B^atar  of  the  moat 
imimrtant  Worki  published  in  North  and  South  America,  India,  China,  »nd 
the  Britiah  Coloniea.  With  Occaaional  Note*  on  Oerraui,  Dutch.  Daniah,  French, 
ItalUn,  Spaniah,  Portojutae,  and  Kuauan  Literature.  The  object  o!  the  Pub- 
liahem  in  laauin^  thia  publioation  ia  to  giTe  a  full  and  particular  acconat  of  ererr 
publication  of  importance  iianed  in  Ajnerica  and  the  Eait.  Small  4to,  6d.  pa 
number.    Subacription,  Ss.  per  volume. 

TBtFBNER.— Trubnbh's   BiBUOQBAPaicAL  Gdide  to   Ajiebioan  LmoATDii : 

A  Claiaed  Liat  of  Hooka  publiabed  in  tha  United  Statea  of  America,  from  18IT 
to  1857.  With  Bihiiognphical  IntmduEtion,  Notes,  and  Alphahetietl  Indei. 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  Nieolu  Trilbaar.  In  1  toI  8to,  half  bound,  pp.  75a 
186S.    ISi. 

TRUBHE&'a  ORIENTAL  BERIE8:- 

Poat  8vo,  dotb,  uniformly  bound, 

EsBATB  ON  THE  Sacrkd  LAMonAaE,  WBiTiHoa,  aud  Bblioior  op 
THE  PabhIs.  By  Martin  Haug.  Ph.D.,  Ute  Profsaaor  of  SanakHt  and 
Comparative  Philology  at  the  Umreraity  of  Uunicb.  Saoond  Edition. 
Edited  by  B.  W.  Weat,  Ph.D.     Pp.  iri  and  438.     1878.     16a. 

TBxrs  rBOK  the  Buddhist  Cakox,  commonly  known  ■■  Dbamma- 
pada.  With  Aesompanying  Narratiwa.  Tranalated  from  the  Chinese 
IiyS.  Beil  B.A.,Tru]ityColLege,  Cambridge,  Profeaaor  of  Chiiuee,Uai- 
veruty  College,  London.    Pp.  vilL  and  176.  1878.    7i.  6d. 

Tns  HiSTOBT  OF  Indian  Litebatdbb.  By  Albteeht  Weber,  l^uia- 
lated  from  the  German  by  John  Hann.  H.A.,  and  Dr.  Thsodor  Zackk- 
riao,  with  the  Aathor'a  aanctjon  and  aasiatanoe.     Pp.  368.     1878.    ISs. 

A  Sebtch  of  tbb  HoneBH  Lanouaqeb  of  the  East  iHoiBa.    Aaoom- 

Knied  by  Two  Language  Mnpa,    Claaiified    Uat    of    Languages    and 
alaota,  and  a  Liat  of  Authoritiei  for  each  Language.    By  Robert  Oast, 

late  of  H.H.I.C.3.,  and  Hon.  Librarian  of  B.A.S.      Pp.  liL  and  193. 

1878.    12s. 
Thi  Bibtb  or  THi  Wab-God;  A   Poem.     By   Eilidaai.    TraBiUted 

(ivm  the  Sanikrit  into  Engliah  Tone,  by  Ralph  T.  H.  Oriffitba,  ILA., 

PrinoipalofBenaTaaCollege.  Saaond  Edition.  Pp.  lii.  and  116.  1S79.  5a. 
A  Classical  DicTioitART  or  Himdd  Uttboloot  and  Hisiobt,  Ob»- 

GBAPHT  AND  LiTBBATOKB.    By  John  Dowson,  M.R.A.a.,  late  Frofeaaoi 

in  the  Staff  College.    Pp.  432.    1B79.     IGa. 
HsTBtoAL  Tbahslatioics  fbon  Sanssmt  Writem;  with  an  lotiodne- 

tion,   many   Proae   VeniODs,  and   Parallel   Paaauei   from  CUiucal 

Authon.    ByJ.  Hair,  C.E.L,  D.C.L,  &c    Pp.  iliT.-37e.    1879.    14a. 
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nUBIER'B  ORIEBUL  BEKm:— confinwrf— 

Post  8va,  Dnif  onnly  bound. 

MoDEBH  Ikdu  AMD  TBI  InnuHs :  being  k  8«riea  of  lupriirioiii,  Notai, 
Mid  Eutji.  Bjr  HoniuWUliuni,  D.C.L.,  Hen.  LL.D.  of  tha  Dnitaniir 
of  Cklcatta,  Bodeo  FnifeBDi  at  Suiikrit  in  tha  UniTinitj  of  Oxford. 
Third  Edition,  rcTitcd  and  •ncmented  bj  ooniideTtMe  idditioiu.  With 
lUnrtnttkmi  Md  Hkp,  pp.  vii.-36S.    1879.    lit, 

Thi  Life  oh  laoKm  or  Qaddaua,  the  Baddht  of  ths  BnnucM.  With 
Annotationi,  the  Weyi  to  Neibbec,  uid  Notioa  on  tha  PhongTiei,  ic 
BuraiMs  Monks.  B7  the  Bight  BeT.  P.  Bimadet,  Biihop  at  BuiuUis, 
Vieir  ApoitoIioatAvftmndPaiU.  Third  mtion.  2  vola.  Pp.  u. -368 
and  Tiii.-d26.    ISSa    2U. 


Selbctiohs  jbom  VBt  EoBAH.  Br  Edwerd  William  Lena,  Author  of  id 
"  Anbio-Bnglieh  Lexicon,"  Aa.  A  New  Edition,  BeTiaed,  with  an 
iDtrodnctitMi.    Bj  Stenlej  I^ni  Poole.    Pp.  oiiL-174.    1B79.    8a. 

CniHiBE  Bdsubism.  a  Votome  of  Sketehaa,  Hiatorieal  and  Otitieal. 
Bj  J.  Edkina,  D.D.,  Anthorot  "China'i  Place  in  Philolocy,"  "Beligiou 
ID  China,"  Ac,  &0.    Pp.  468.    188a    18a. 

Thb  Gdlihtah  )  OR,  RoBi  Gabdjot  op  Sbub  Udbhuu'd-Dui  SiDi  or 
Sbibai.  Tnnilated  far  (he  Gnt  time  into  Froie  and  Tenc,  with  an 
Introdncton  Prefuw,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  from  the  Atiah  Kadah, 
by  Edward  B.  Eaatwick,  F.B.8.,  1L£.A.S.,&0.  Saoond  Edition.  1880. 
Pp.  ixTi-244.    lOi.  6d. 

A  TiuiiiDia  Mtscxllaut  ;  or,  One  ThonaaDd  and  One  Eitruta  from  the 
Talmod,  the  Midnahim,  and  tha  Kabbalah.  Oomnlad  and  Truialatad 
br  P.  J.  Heiahon.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Est.  F.  W.  Fvrar,  D.D., 
F.B.3..  Chaplain  in  Ordinarr  to  Her  Uajeatj,  and  Canon  at  Weat- 
minater.  With  Nolei  and  Comou  Indaxei.  Pp.  unU.  and  363.  1860. 
14a. 

BonDHiST  Birth  Storim;  or,  Jltaka  lUea.  Ilie  oldeat  eollestioii  of 
Folk.Lora  eitant :   being  the  JttakatthaTannanL,   for  the  fint  time 

■     '      "    "       '^'         '  ■    "t  T.  W, 

80.    18a. 

TBKCLABBlOALPoiTBTorVHX  jAPARKal.  B7  BaaQ  Chamberlain,  Author 
of  "  Teijtio  Henkakn,  lohiian."  Fp.  iii.-2S8.    1880.  7a.  Pd. 

LiNOiriBna  axd  Obibhtal  Bwatb.  Written  from  the  jmr  1846-1878. 
B*  B.  Coat,  Antbor  of  "  The  Modem  Langnaga*  of  the  Eatt  Indiea." 
Pp.iii.-18i.    1S80.    18*. 

ThtfoUovinevoritartinptrparation:^ 

Buddhist  Bbcobds  or  n»  Wutebn  World,  being  the  Bi-Yu-Ki  by 

Hwen  Thaang.  Tranalated  from  the  original  Chineae,  with  lotrodao- 
tiun.  Index,  Ao.  By  Samael  Beal,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  i  Profee- 
■or  ot  Ohineae,  Univenity  College,  London.    In  2  tola. 

OsinTAL  BcLtatOiiB  nr  tbeih  Relation  to  nHirxBaAL  BsLiaiON.  Bj 
9amacl  Johnaon.  Pirit  SeetioD — India.  Second  Section — China,  In 
4iroU. 

TsR  Ponia  or  EArrz  or  Shiraz.  Tranalated  from  the  Peraian  into 
Engliah  Vane  by  K  H.  Palmer,  H.A.,  Proteaaor  of  Arabic  in  tbe  Unl- 
»eraity  of  Cambridge. 

Indian  Talk  from  Tibstah  Boitrcis.  Tranalated  from  tbe  llbetan 
into  German,  with  Introdnotiona  by  Anton  Scbiefner,  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  8t.  Fet«nburg.    Bendcred  into  Engliah,  with  Notea,  by  W. 


B.  S.  Balaton. 
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nniBS.  -A  Bhobt  Oct  to  Ejadwo  :  The  Child'i  Firrt  Book  o[  Lanoni.    P«rt  I. 
B7  W.   H.   Ung«r.      Fourth  Editioa.     Cr.  Sro,  on.  32.  el.     1873.     Ed.     In  folio 
(heata.    Fp.  44.     SaU  A  to  D,  lOd.  eKch  ;  let  ^  Sd.     18T3.     Camplet«,  4a. 
SmcCLtoPutL  udPkttU.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Sto,  pp.  Gi,  oL    1873.  6iL 
Futil.  uidll.     Third  Edition.    Dsmj  Sto,  pp.  70,  cloth.    1373.    U.  Bd. 

UHOEE.— W.  H.17noBB'sOo>mi'[iofBSaPPLniBHTABT  WBrnKi]UoDBL8,deainie[l 
to  impcrt  not  only  s  good  bnnneu  hand,  but  ooireotnoH  in  tnluciibiiig.  Obtoog 
Svo,  pp.  40.  (tiff  coren.    1874.    Od. 

inniBB.— The  Stcddtt'h  Bldk   Book: 

apondance,  Kapott),  fe«. ;    fur  EiarsiM  „  . .     _ 

Writing,  Orthognpb;,  PunotuttioD,  DictatioD,  PtiOM,  Indexing,  and  Digmting. 
uid  Tsbulatiiig  Acoouati  utd  KetumB.  Compilad  by  W.  H.  Unger.  Folio,  pp. 
100,  paper.     ISTS.     4|. 

UHaBR.— Two  Hdkdrrd  Tms  in  Ekouss  Orthoobafht,  oi  Woid  DicUtioni. 


DKOEB.— Thb  Script  Prixeh  >  B;  which  one  of  the  ramuniiig  i^fflcaltieB  of 
Children  ia  eDtiral;  mnovad  in  the  firat  atagei,  and,  u  a  oonieqnenfle,  a  conaider- 
able  aaring  of  time  will  be  effected.  Id  Two  Parta.  By  W.  H.  Unger.  F»rt  L 
12  mo,  pp.  xri.  and  44,  elotL    6d.    Part  H.,  pp.  fie,  doth.    Sd. 

H  THE  BduCS  for  BrtLUNO.     By  W. 

DBJOOBOHEA.— Hapoteoi  Coloxbuha  :  Oatakgo  de  Todo*  loa  ISapaa,  PlaniM, 
Vlalai,  fcc,  relettToa  b  la  AmMca-EapktIola,  Braul,  e  lalae  adTBoaote*.    Aire- 

tlada  oronalDgicameDt«  i  lovcedida  de  ana  introdnooion  tdbn  U  hiatoiia  cartogn- 
oa  de  Amtrion.  For  el  Doctor  Ezeqaiel  Cricoechea,  de  Bogota,  Nueia  Qranada. 
Sto,  pp.  232,  cL    186a    Ga. 


—The  Dutch  rir  the  Abctio  Skis. 

hor  of  "Holland'a  SilTar  Feaat"  Svo.  Vol  1.  A  Dntoh  Aretic 
andBoQte.  Third  EdiUon.  Pp.  luTii.  and  263,  oloth.  1S77.  lOi.  6d. 
^reparation, 

TAH  DB  WUVUL— Cboh  d'Ofobodlbs  PBtLOBorHiqcBB.  HiBTOKlQDtt,  PounqoB 
BT  LnrfaiiaBa  de  SylTun  Van  da  Wever,  Prioidta  d'Arantpropoa  de  TEditeui. 
PEKHIEIIB  SiiUE.    Crown  8to,  pp.  374.    Koibntghe  atjle.    186.1.    10a.  6d. 
Dbdiiehi  SiBiE.    Crown  8to,  pp.  B02.    Hoibnrgha  itTte.    1869.    ]2>. 
TBOtai±ME  SiKiE.     Crown  8to,  pp,  391.     Hoiburghe  itTle.     1875.     llh.  6d. 
QCATBiiVE  SfluE.    Croim  8vd,  pp.  366.    Boxburghe  ityle.    1876.    10a.  Gd. 


TAH  LAim.— IdpoHE  GBADutiB  DB  TuDDODOH  CI  DE  UoTDBE ;  oT,  Otadnatsd 
LeiaODi  in  Tramlation  and  Beading,  with  Biographical  Sketehea,  AnnotatiODa 
on  Hlatoty,  QeograpW,  SynonTma  and  Style,  and  a  Uiotianaiy  of  Word*  and 
Idionu.  Bt  Henri  Van  Laon.  4th  Edition,  l&io,  pp.  Viii.  and  400.  d. 
1868.    6i. 

TABDHAHAHA'B  OAMABATITAJUHODADHI,  with  the  Author'a  CoromantarT. 
Edited,  with  Critical  Notei  and  Indices,  by  Jolina  EggeUng,  Fh.D.  Fart  I.  8to, 
pp.xli.,  240,  wrapper.    1879.    tti. 


Kei.     Poat  8ro,  pp.  174,  cloth.     4a.  Digmzec  .yV^iOOglC 


Puhlislied  bjf  Triiimer  dk  Co. 


VBLABQUZS,— A  Dictidhabt  of  tub  Spakibb  and  Bnoltrr  LxHonAQES.  For 
tba  Um  of  Yonug  Laamen  uid  TreTslten.  B;  H.  V«luquci  d*  U  Cadeok. 
Ir  Tito  Parts.  1.  Spuiiih-EDgliih.  II.  Engliah.Spaikiali.  Crown  Sto,  pp.  tIu.- 
846,  doth.    ISra    fi.6d. 

TZLUQUBZ.— A  PBOHODHOnia  DKmOHABT  OP  THB  SPAIJIHH  AKD  EhOLIBQ  L&H- 

ouAon.  Compoaed  from  the  Uictioiuriei  of  the  Bpaniih  Aeadamj,  Teireoa,  and 
Salvfc,  iind  Webatar,  Worcaatar,  and  Walker.  Two  Part*  in  one  thick  Tolama. 
Bj  M.  Velaaquea  da  la  Cadena.    R07.  Std,  pp.  12S0,  cL    IB73.    £1,  **. 


TELABQUBZ.'-Aii  EAST  IsTBODDcnoH  To  Spamibb  Cohvhwatiow,  oorUininp  all 
'a  nBceaaiT7  to  make  a   rapid   progreai  in   it.       Pariicularlr  deiigned  for 

.     ....        .     ...    1-..1       .T_.  .    .._       tn^,      pf  fjg    .l--^_    —    ,__._..    ■.._    •• 

>.  ISO,  d.    If 

J  a  LoTer  of  Natare.     Foolacap  Sto,  pp.  tUL  and 
88,  cloth.     1876.     2i.  6d. 

TtOTOBU    OOTSSraBHT.— PdBLlCATIOKB    O?    the    QoTEBUmHT    OF    ViCTOBU, 

Litt  on  applicatum. 
VOOBL.— On  Bns.      A  Statiitioal  Sketch.     By  H.  Vogel.     Fcap.  Sto,  pp.  la  Uld 

76,  cloth  limp.    1874.    2m. 

ViFFLiXD  AND  Fdlobici.— Lb  Votaob  i  DtiFPE.  A  Comedy  in  Proaa.  By 
Wafflard  and  FulGense.  Edited,  with  Notea,  b;  (lie  RoT.  P.  H.  E.  BTett«,  B.D. 
Cr.  8ro,  pp.  104,  oL    IS67.    2a.  Sd. 

TAKE.— Thb  BvoLunoH  or  Hobalitt.  Being  a  Hiatory  of  the  Development  of 
Uoral  Culture.  B;  C.  StuiiUnd  Wake.  2  *oli.  crown  8to,  pp.  xTi,-S06  and 
xii.-4T4,  cloth.    1878.    21b. 

WASZLTK  Atn>  CSAPHAK.  —  Watbb  Ahaltsib.  A  Praetieil  Tre*tiaa  on  the 
eiamination  of  potable  water.  Bt  J.  A.  Wankljn,  and  E.  T.  Chapman.  Fifth 
Edition.  Entirelr  rewntton.  Br  J.  A.  Wuikljn,  U.B.C.S,  Orown  Sro,  pp.  i. 
and  1S2,  doth.    1S79.    St. 

WiSBiYB.—iliLK  AHALTBia ;  a  Fraotical  Treatiae  on  the  Eiamination  of  Milk  and 
iU  DeriTatJTo^  Ciesm,  Bntter.  and  Cheeae.  By  J.  A.  Wanklfo,  M.fi.C.S.,  &c 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  72,  cloth.     1874.     Ea. 


WAXSLYV, — Tea,  Coffke,  aKD  Cocoa.     A  Prsetiwil  Treatiio  on  the  Analji 
Docoa,  Chooolato,  Mat^  (ParwuBy  Tea),  &o.      -'■"•■ 
Crown  8to,  pp.  Tiii-60,  oloth.    1874.    St. 


Tea,  Coffee,   Cocoa,  Chooolato,  Mat^  (ParwuBy  Tea),  Ao.      By  J.  A.  Wanklyn, 


«  the  Analyiii  of  Atr.    By  J.  A.  Wank- 
prtparauon, 

WAX.  OPFICB.-A  List  o 

FDBUaBED  DHDBB  THB 

application. 
TABD.—Ici :  A  Leeturo  delivered  before  the  Keawiok  Litetary  Society,  and  pub- 

liahad  by  reqneet.    To  which  ia  appended  a  Oeological  Dream  ou  Skiddaw.    By 

J.  Clifton  Ward,  F.Q.S.    8to,  pp.5e,«L    1870.    la. 
VABO.— Elikbhtabt  Natitbal  Philobopbt  ;  being  a  Conrae  of  Nina  Leotnrea, 

apecially  adwted  for  the  uie  of  Sshwle  and  Junior  Btodenta.    By  J.  Clifton 

Ward,  F.a.S.    Poap.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  216,  with  IM  UlnitretioDa,  oL    1871. 

:ii.  6d. 
WlkBD, — Elekkntabt  Gkoloot  :  A  Canne  of  Nine  Leoturea,  for  the  oaa  of  Sehooia 

and  Junior  StndenU.    By  J.  CUfUn  Wan],  F.0.8.    Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  392,  wUh,  t^ 

lUuitrationi,  cL    1872.    4a.  6d.  „CiOOQIc 
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VATBOM.— IvDcx  TO  THS  Nativx  ahi>  Bctmstma  Num  or  Ikdux  ahd  araa 
Eabtbkn  RooKOino  Plaitis  ma  Pbodcittb.  originkllir  pnpBisd  undv  tit*  uitbo- 
litT  of  the  SaoratUT  of  State  fot  Iudi>  in  Couoeil.  Br  John  Fntfaet  Wktnn, 
H.D.    Imp.  8vo,  pp.  660,  oL    1868.    £1, 11*.  6<1 

WBBBB.— l^c  HunoBT  or  Ifdiah  Lttisatoei.  B;  AlbnahtWaber.  Tniuhtai 
fron  tha  Seoond  Qarnuui  Bdidon,  by  Jolm  Hum,  H.A.,  KodTheodor  Titiitmnnt 
Ph.D.,  vith  tha  uiweicni  of  tha  uthor.     Port  8to,  pp.  xiir.  ud  360,  doth. 


oL    1644.    2>. 


WBDOVOOD.~Oh  thb  I>KTKLonixi(T  Or  TBI  UiTDiBaTMrDiiia.  Bt  H.  Wadfwood, 
A.U.     lamo,  pp.  U3,  al     1S4&     3m. 

moOWOOD.— Thb  Qioketst  or  tbi  Toui  Fmn  Books  or  Rcclid.  Bt  DiiMt 
^__,  . T,_,_.^ —    .._-      -^j  iL  Wedgwood,  BLA.      12mo.  pp.  KM,  a 

WSDOWOOD.— Oh  TBI  OntQtH  or  LAVOOAai.    Br  H.  Vadcwood,  M.A.    ISmo, 

PP.16G,  cL    1866.    3i.6d. 
WBDOWOOD.— A  DimoMABT   or   BnaLiSH   BrTMaLoaT.      Br   H.    Wadgwood. 

Third  Edition,  reriMd  and  eulariad.      With   Introductiaii  on  the  Ongiii  of 

LuigMge.    8to,  pp.  Uiii  and  746,  oloth.    1878.    £1,  li. 

WEI8B&0H. — Tbbobetio AL  UioiuVIOH  :  A  Huliul  at  tha  Heohanioa  of  Rsriiiear- 
ing  uid  of  tha  Caaitraotioa  of  Mu:h)nei ;  with  ui  Introduction  to  tbo  Caloiiliu. 
Datlgnad  as  a  Teit-booli  for  TechnicHl  Schooli  and  Collegea,  ud  tor  the  nae  of 
Eagineon.  Architeota,  he.  ity  Julioi  Weiatntch,  Ph.D.,  ObarbeiKrath,  ud  Prv- 
teuor  at  the  Bojal  Ulniiig  Academy  at  Praiberg,  Ice     Tranalated  tnim  tha  Oat- 


To,674pp.,>awad.   1879.   £l,lU«d. 

WETHKRZU.— TBI  UutirrjUTnni  o 
eipeoial  rafonnee  to  tho  Quick  ProM 
pp.  30,  oL    7i.  Cd. 

THEELDON.— ANaLDiQ  Bboms  hiai  Lohdok:  Tha  Thamea  and  the  Lu.  Br  J. 
P,  WhealdoD,  Piacatorial  Corretpoodaut  to  "  Ball'a  lifa."  Crowa  8to,  pp.  tuL 
aod  SIS.     13T8.     Cloth,  3a. ;  paper,  U.  Sd. 

WBESLBB.— TBI  Hiitobt  or  Ihdia  rBox  tbb  EABLinr  Aon 

Whoeler.  

Bhirata.  .        ,  ,     .  .     .    

and  the  Bnhmanio  Period.  Pp.  IxxiviiL  and  680,  with  2  Hapa,  aL  31a.  VoL 
IIL  Hindu,  Buddhiit,  Brahmanical  BerivaL  Pp.  xiiT.-MO.  With  3  Map*, 
8to,  oL  1874.  ISi.  Thii  Tolume  mar  be  had  aa  a  complete  work  with  the  fol- 
lowing title,  "  Hiitorr  of  India ;  Hindu,  Boddhiat,  and  BnhnunicaL"  ToL 
IV.  Part  1.  HoMulinan  Rule,    Pp.  xsziL-320.    1876.    11a.     7oL  IT.,  Part  IL, 


,~B*RLT  Rkobiis  or  Bbitisb  Indu  ;  A  Hiatorr  of  iha  Bngliah  SettU- 
mant*  in  India,  aa  told  in  the  GonrniDent  Kecorda,  the  wo^i  of  old  T^velkn, 
and  other  Ccotemponrr  Dooomenta,  from  the  earliaat  pariod  down  to  the  riaeof 
Britiih  Power  in  India.  By  J.  Talbofi  Wheeler,  late  Aeiiitant  Saaretary  to  tha 
OoTammeDt  ut  India  in  (he  Foreixn  Department.  Koral  8to,  pp.  xxzii.  and  3B1. 
cloth.    1878.    15a. 


WHUinELD.— Sao  under  QULaHAH  L  BAZ. 


izecDy  Google 


Published  by  Triibner  <fc  Co. 


vObasb.     By  Wilt  Whitmm.     Autboi'i  Edition,  with  Two 
Cniwn  Svo,  pp.  384,  hklf  booad.    1876.    £1,  Si. 
WHmC&V.— Two  BirOLETS.     Incladlni  I>«nioantio  Tiatoa,  Omt«iiDiKl  3oiigH,  and 
PMUg*  to  ludlL    Bj  WbIc  Whitman.     Author'a  Edition,  with  Fhatognph. 
OrowD  gvo,  pp.  iSO,  half  boDod.    1S76.    £1,  6*. 


pp.  lii.  and  e04,  olotb.    ISTft    lOi.  6d. 

WJUTflU r .  — LAironiQ s  <ind  its  Stiidt,  nith  eapecial  reference  to  (he  Indo- 
European  Family  of  lAngnuet.  Seven  Lecturet  by  William  Dwight  Whitney, 
ProfeHor  of  SanakriC,  and  Initmctor  in  HederD  LaDgaitgee  in  Tale  College. 
Edited  with  IntroduoUoo,  Note*,  Table*  of  Deeleniioa  and  Conjagation,  Orimm'i 
Iaw  with  niuitratiaii,  and  ao  lodei.  Inr  the  Be*.  B.  Horria,  H.A.,  LL.D. 
Second  BditiOD.    Oron  Svo,  pp.  xiiL-318,  oloth.    1880.    6*. 

VIUTN  HI .  —Oriental  and  linKOirtic  Studie*.  By  W.  D.  Whitney.  Fint  Series. 
CroWD  Ato,  pp.  I.-42D,  cloth.  1871.  I2>.  Second  Seriea.  Crown  Sto,  pp.  xii- 
431.    With  ohart,  oloth.    1874.    12a. 

WUl'fflirr.— A  Bahherit  OKami aR,  inolnding  bolh  the  Clauioal  Lan^age  and  the 
older  Dialeeta  of  Veda  and  Brahmana.  By  William  Dwight  Whitney,  Profaaaor 
of  Saiukrit  and  OomparatiTs  Fhilalosj  in  Tale  College,  Newhaven,  fto.,  kc. 
8vo,  pp.  iilT.-4Be.     1879,    Stitched  in  wrapper,  IOl  Sd ;  oloth,  12i. 


loan.    1877.    Si. 
mUDtSOH.— The  SiAiht's  Toavil  to  the  Land  or  Casajlv.    Wherein  t 


WILLUJn.— The  HiDdli  Kinddom.  A  Bnrrej  of  the  Oeonaphy,  Government, 
Education,  Ac,  of  the  Ohineae  Empire.  By  S.  W.  Williama.  New  Edition. 
3  Tok,  Svo.    In  preparalum. 

wmUMS.— A  Stllabiq  DionoHABT  or  THE  Obikise  Labocaoe  ;  arranged  ae- 
cordlDK  to  the  Wn-Fang  Ynen  Yin,  with  the  pronunclatiDn  of  the  Ohanoten  aa 
heard  m  PeloD,  Canton,  Amoj,  and  Shaiu^  By  S.  Wella  Williama,  LL.D. 
4to,pp.  1336.    1874.    £5,6*. 

WILLMMB.  — MoDERU  IhdIA  and  tKk  Indianb.     Being  a  Seriei  of  ImpreMioni, 
Notea,  and  Baaaya.     By  Uonier  Willianu,  D.C.L.     Third  Reviled  and  Angmented 
Edition.    PoatSvo,  pp.  iv.-366,  oloth.    1879.    14a. 
WnjOH.—WoBES  or  THB  lati  Hokace  Hathan  Wilson,  M.A.  F.R.a,  ke. 
Tab.  I.  and  II.     Eiaays  and  Leotnrea  chiefly  on  the  BeligioD  o/  the  Hindoa,  by 

the  laU  H.  H.  WiUon,  H.A,  F.R.S.,  ko.     Collected  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Bein- 

hold  Boat.     2  vola.  demy  Svo,  pp.  liiL  and  399,  vi  and  416,  cl.     21*. 
Vol*.  IIL,  IV.,  and  V.    baa**  AnAlytloal,  Critioal,  and  Philologioal,  on  SubieeU 

oonneoted  with  Sanakrit  Ijtentare.     Collected  and    Edited  by  Dr.  Rsinhold 

Boat.    3  voli.  demy  Svo,  pp.  408,  406,  and  390,  sL    36i. 
Vol*.  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.    IX..  and  X.  (2  part.).  Vithnn  PorinlLaSyrtemof  Hindn 

Mythology  and  Tradition.     Tranalated  from  the  ori^nal  Sanakrit,  and  llln*- 

tiatad  by  Notes  derived  chiefly  from  other  Purin&i.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilaon. 

Edited  by  FitiEdward  HaU,  SLA.  D.C.L..  O.ou.     Vota.   I,  to  V.  (2  parte). 

Demy  Svo,  pp.  oil.  and  200,  344,  346,  362,  and  268,  eh     £3,  4i.  6d. 
Tola.  XI.  and  XIL     Select  Bpetnmena  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindna.     Tranalated 

from  the  original  Sanakrit.    By  the  late  H.  H.  WilMin,  H.A,  F.S.a    Tbird 

eoneoted  Edition.    2  vola.  demy  Bvo,  pp.  liiL  and  384,  iv.  and  418,  cL    21*. 


N  THE  HiHDD  STaTDi  Or  Uedioive.     By  T.  A.  Wiae, 
id  433,  oL    1849.    7i.  6d.  -.  , 
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—Facts  awti  Fallaciis  o 
..».  B.A.,  SoboUrof  Qiie«ii"j  _.  .        , 

E*M7  for  1878.)    Crown  8to,  pp.  vii.  uid  120,  doth.    1879.    2a.  Gd. 
WITUKUS.^Thb  EnousH  Lanqoaoi  ab  Pbosodxoid.    B7  O.  Withen,    Bojil 

Svo,  pp.  84,  lewed.    1874.    la. 
WOOD.— Crbohdb.     Mother  Btrth'i  Biognph;.    A  Bom*De«  of  tha  New  Scfaool, 

Bt  WkIIbu  Wood,  1U.D.    down  8*0,  pp.  itL  Mid  334,  witb  lUiutnUoii,  cloth. 

1873.    6>. 
WOMEH.— Thb  RianTB  OF  WoNCN.    A  CompuiKD  of  the  BeUtiTs  Lcen]  Statni  of 

ths  Seiea  iu  tha  chief  CouDtria*  of  Weatam  CiviliiatJoiL    Cromi  Bro,  pp  104, 

cloth,  isre.  St.  sd. 

WEIGHT. —Fbchal  ACakcalr  of  EiiaLiBn  HisroaT,  a  aeriee  of  PopnUr  Skatchea  of 


WBIOHT.— Tkk  Homes  of  othbr  Datb.  A  Hiatory  of  Domeatie  Munen  uid 
SeDtimaDl*  duriog  the  Middle  A^ea.  B;  TboniH  Wright,  H.A.,  F.S.A.  With 
IlluatratioDB  from  the  Uluminationa  in  Contemponrr  MAonacript*  and  othar 


of  the  langua^ea  Spoken  in  thia  lalsrid  from  the  Tenth  Century  to  the  Fifleentb. 
Edited  bf  Thomu  Wright,  U.A.,  F.S.A,  kt.  kc  [InlKePrta. 

WEKfflT.— The  CblTj  thh  Bohan,  amp  thb  Saiok;  a  Hiitoiy  of  the  Earlj 
Inhabitaiita  of  Britain  down  to  tha  CanvcnioD  ofthe  Anglo-SaiDDato  OhriatUnitT. 
Illustrated  l^tbe  Ancient  Remtina  broaght  to  light  b?  Recent  Reaearcn. 
Bt  Thomai  Wright,  H.A.,  F.S.A.,  kc.  &c  Third  Correoted  and  Enlai^ 
Edition.  Cr.  Sto,  pp.  zir.  *DdEe2.  With  nearly  300  EognTioga.  CL    18TS.    14a. 

WSIQHT,— Mental  Tratels  in  Ihagimed  Lahds.  B;  H.  Wright  Cnvn  Sn, 
pp.  134,  cloth.    1878.    Ea. 

TOOMO.— Labodh  ih  Eurofb  ahd  Auebica.  a  Speoial  Report  on  tha  Ratea  of 
Wigea.  tha  Coat  of  Subaiatanea,  and  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Claaaea  ia 
Great  Britain.  Qerroan;,  Pranoe,  Balginm,  and  other  Conntiiea  of  Enrope,  also  in 
the  United  Statea  and  Britiifa  America.  By  Edward  TouDg,  Ph.D.  Royid  Sro, 
pp.  V).  and  864.  cloth.    1878.    lOi.  6d. 

TOUITO  HBOHAinO  (THB).— A  Booi  roB  BoTB.  Containing  Diractiona  for  the 
ITaa  of  aU  Kinds  of  Tooli,  and  for  the  Conatmction  of  Steam  &i<insi  and 
Mechanioal  Modela,  iDclndin;  the  Art  of  Turning  in  Wood  and  UetaL     Bv  tha 
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AUTEUK  UtCHAHtOAL  SOCIRT  (JouBNAL  OF). — QiurteriT,  la.  or  li.  6d. 

AH TiutOPOLOaiCAl  isBTrrtrti  or  Uhkat  Bbitain  and  Inland  (Jodrhal  or).— 

Qnartflrly,  5i. 

AROHTTSCr  (Aukbican)  ard  BciLDoa  NlWB.— Con  turn  G«nend  ArahiteotarU 
Newi,  Artiolet  on  lDt«rioi  DeooratiuD,  Sanitair  EngineeriDg,  CoDitruetian, 
Building  Miteriala,  jm.  Ac.  Four  foU-pige  IlluatntiaTii  Bccompuiy  e*cU 
Number,     Weeklj.     Annual  SubBcription,  £1,  lli.  6d.     Put  free. 

ABIATIO  BOCUiTS  (Botal)  or  Gbzat  Britain  and  Ibii^amd  IJoubhal  or).— 
IrreguUt. 

ATLANTIC  KOMTHLT.— Dei  Died  to  Literature,  Science,  Art,  uid  Politici. 
HonthI},  Jm.     AdiiiuI  SubHription,  Hm.     P«t  free. 

BIBUOAL  AaOHAOLOOIOAL  80CIBTT  (TbansaOTIONS  or).-Irngulu. 

BIBLIOTHBOA  8A0RA.— Qu&rterlr,  4i.  6d.    Annual  SulMcription,  ISa.    Poet  tnt. 

SBITIBH  ABOBfiOLOOIOAL  AflSOOIATION  (Jdubhal  op].-QairterlT,  Si. 

SamgH  HOM(E0PATHIC  BOOIETr  (Anhau  ot].-Htil-jeK\j,  2*.  6d. 

OALOUTTA  KUVmW.— Qaaiterlj,  8i.  64.     Anniul  Sabecription,  3it.     Poit  free. 

CAUFORNIAS.— A  Uonthl;  Huuiue  davoted  to  the  Litentar*,  Art,  Huile, 
Folitio,  Ac,  of  the  Went.     It.  Sd.     ADnn&l  Sabcctiptian,  18l     Poet  ftee. 

BHaUSHWOMAa'a  review.— Soaial  And  Induelriil  Queitione.     Uonthl;,  6d. 

aeOLOOIOAL  MAQAZIMS,  or  Hanthlr  Joonul  of  Oeologr,  U  Od.  AnuoAl  Sub- 
scription, I8e.     Poet  free. 

niDEZ  HEDIOOS.— A  Honthl;  Cluiifled  Record  of  the  Currant  Medical  Literature 
of  the  World.     Anauel  Snbecription,  30t.     Poet  free. 


nmiAIt  AMTIQnABT.— A  Joanuil  of  Orientil  Retearch  in  Arobnolonr,  Hiitorj, 
Litenture,  Ltn|a>gei,  Philoiophy,  BeligioD,  FalUote,  &o.  Aunuel  Subicrip- 
tion,  £2.    Poet  free. 


LIBKAST  ASBOOIATIOK  or  n»  Uirnio  KisaDox  (Hoitthlt  Nona  or  tub),— 

Honthl;,  3J.     Annual  Subusription,  3l  6d.     Pint  free. 
LIBKABT  JOUIUIAL.  — Official  Organ  of  the  Librarr  Anociationa  of  America  and  of 

the  United  Kingdom.     Uontbly,  2i.     Annual  Subeoription,  !0i.     Poit  free. 
H^THBUATKIB  (AUBBIQAH  JODBHAL  or).— Quuterlj,  7i.  Sd.     Annual  Subicrip- 

tioQ,  24a.     Poat  free. 
ORTHODOX  OATHOUO  RBVIBW.— Irregular. 
FDBLiaHBBS'  VBBKLT.— Thi  Auibioan  Book-TsaDI  JoDBNAL.      Annual  Snb- 

acription,  tSa.     Poet  free. 
SOtENTIFIOAHEBIOAN.- WnELT,    Annual  aubacription,  18a.    Poet  free. 
BOPFLBMBHT  to  ditto. -^WezKLT.     Annual  anbacription,  S4a.     Poat  free. 
BOIEKOB  AND  ASTB  (AxKRlOAir  JoDBMAL  or).- Monthly,  2a.  6d.    Annual  Snbicrlp- 

tioD.SOa. 
TFLATIV 
.     Poat' 
BDKDAT  SBTIBW.— Organ  of  the  Sunday  Society  for  Opening  Muaeuma  and  Art 

Oalleriea  on  Sunday. — Monthly,  li.    Annual  Snbaoription,  4a.  Sd.     Post  free. 
TRUbhbB'B  Akebicah  aud  OHiEirrAL  LiTSRABi  Bbcokd.— A  Bfigiiter  of  the  moat 

Important  Worka  Publiahed  in  America,  India,  China,  and  the  Britiah  Colonie*. 

With   Dccaaional  Notet   on  German,  Dutch,  Daniah,  French.   Italian,  Spaniah, 

Portngueee,  anil  Ruaaian  Literature.    Subacription  for  12  Nambera,  6a.  Poet  free. 
TuiJBNlUt  A  CO.'S  MoHTHLT  List  of  New  and  Forthcoming  Worka,  Official  and 

other  Authoriaied  Pablioationa,  and  Nov  American  Booka.    Poat  fi«e. 
WJUrrHlMBTBB  KKJjBW.  — Qaartotly,  6a.    Annual  Subacription,  22a.    Poat  free. 
WOMAITB  So  FFB  AOBJouBKAi..— Monthly,  Id.  {^^im  inli- 


TROBNER  &  GO.'S  CATALOGUES. 


Any  of  the  /ollotring  Caialogvet  wnt  per  PoH  on  receipl  of  Stamps. 


Anglo-Britiab  Fbilologj  and  Litwatora.    Id. 

Arabic,  Peraian,  and  Turkiah  Booka,  printed  In  the  Eaat.    la. 

BibUotlxeoa  Hiapano-Amarioana.    1b.  Od. 

Brazil,  Anoient  and  K<klem  Booka  relating  to.    2s.  ed. 

Britiah  Koaaum,  Publioationa  of  Troataea  of  tke.    Id. 

Ednoational  Worka.    Id. 

Guide  Booka.    Id. 

HonMBOpathio  atadioal  Publioationa.    Id. 

Important  Worka,  published  by  Trilbner  &  Co.     2d. 

Lingmatic  and  Oriental  Fublioatioua.    Zd. 

Medical,  Surgical,  Ohemlcal,  and  Dental  FnbUcationa.    2d. 

ICodem  Oarman  Booka.    2d. 

Fortugu4M  Xianguaga,  Ancient  and  Xodam  Booka  in  tba.    ft 

Sanakrit  Booka.    2h.  fid. 

Sdentlflc  and  Agrloultural  Worka.    2tl. 
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